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PREFACE  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Upon  a  map  of  the  world,  or  even  of  the  United  States,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  seems  almost  as  an 
infinitesimal  portion,  but  in  considering  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its 
natural  resources  and  the  part  played  thereby  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce, this  little  fraction  of  the  universe  leaps  at  once  into  prominence, 
and  we  find  this  locality  has  made  generous  contribution  to  those  in- 
dustries that  have  given  to  the  world  the  lumber  barons,  copper  kings 
and  iron  magnates;  has  furnished  opportunities  for  tliought  and  ma- 
terial for  action  in  the  scientific  world,  and  aided  materially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  science  in  various  directions;  while,  not  to  be  overlooked, 
are  its  tributes  through  furs  and  peltries  to  the  fortunes  of  royalty  in 
olden  times  and  to  those  of  the  Astors  and  others  of  the  "commercial 
men"  of  the  early  American  days. 

Although  far  from  the  seaboard,  and  near  the  center  of  the  North 
American  continent,  its  position  npon  the  Great  Lakes  waterways,  and 
its  great  extent  of  coast  line,  brought  some  of  its  natural  advantages  to 
the  early  attention  of  the  explorers  of  the  new  world,  so  that  while  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  were  settling  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Spaniards  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  French  were  sending  their 
missionaries  and  their  fur-traders  side  by  side  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 
into  the  regions  of  the  great  lakes  and  towards  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mi^ssippi;  and  we  find  among  the  most  prominent  sections  brought  to 
the  early  attention  of  the  world  by  both  missionaries  and  traders,  points 
in  that  which  is  now  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Michiiimackinac, 
St.  Ignaee  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Various  causes  combined  to  occasion  this  prominence  of  these  north- 
ern locations  in  the  early  history  of  the  new  world.  The  great  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  hunting  and  fishing  made  it  the  home  of  many 
and  the  resort  of  more  Indians,  thus  offering  to  the  fiir-traders  excep- 
tional facilities  for  prosecuting  their  avocations,  and  at  the  same  time 
aflfording  the  missionaries  ample  fields  for  their  efforts  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  the  heathen  savages;  while,  from  a  military  standpoint,  great 
strategic  advantages  were  at  once  apparent.  Added  to  these  visible  and 
obvious  advantages  there  came  to  the  ears  of  the  early  explorers  the 
report  carried  by  the  Indians  of  great  quantities  of  copper  said  to  exist 
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in  the  region  of  a  great  lake;  and  these  reports  brought  to  their  awak- 
ening sensibilities  dreams  of  riches  that  are  but  faintly  comparable  with 
what  has  since  been  actually  realized. 

To  attempt  to  write  a  history  that  shall  do  .justice  to  the  territory 
under  consideration,  and  to  her  resources  and  her  people,  is  no  small 
task,  and  the  author  approaches  it  with  a  realization  of  the  dilifieulties 
to  be  encountered,  but  with  a  hope  that  ho  may  be  miccessful  in  so 
liringing  and  putting  together  recorded  data  and  existing  facts  as  to 
make  their  compilation  a  matter  of  interest  that  will  be  of  service  to 
those  of  our  people  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  part  our  Penin- 
sula has  played  and  is  playing  in  the  drama  of  history. 

In  lookii^  backward  for  a  starting  point,  we  discover  that  the  nat- 
ural, civic  and  commercial  development,  now  apparent,  has  practically 
all  taken  place  within  the  last  century;  and  to  seek  out  and  record  the 
details  of  that  development  is  a  matter  that  requires  much  research  and 
persistent  inquiry ;  but  to  start  with  that  material  development  would  be 
to  do  in,justice  to  the  centuries  preceding,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
missionaries,  the  traders  and  the  military  was  having  its  gradual  effect, 
and  wherein  hardships,  too  great  and  dreadful  to  be  fully  realized,  were 
undergone  with  a  courage  and  bravery  that  demand  a  recognition  in 
histoiy,  and  command  our  special  expression  of  appreciation. 

Those  periods  are  of  historical  interest  in  various  ways,  and  they 
witnessed  the  development  of  a  commercialism  and  civilization  that 
grew  to  large  proportions,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  terrors  of  savagery 
and  faded  awaj  before  the  advent  of  the  eitilizatiou  «c  now  enjoy 
Those  matters  will  be  consukied  undei  the  laiions  subdivisions  tieating 
of  the  Indians,  the  missionaiies  and  traders,  and  the  progress  made  in 
the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  countn  under  tin,  successive 
domination  of  France,  England  and  the  United  States,  including  the 
bitter  conflicts  between  those  several  nations  and  betw  een  them  and  the 
Indians,  for  tht  possession  of  this  coveted  tJ'rritoij 

Recorded  history,  as  usually  interpreted,  begins  with  the  coming  of 
the  white  men  and  the  bringing  of  ambitions  and  plans  for  the  de^elop 
ment  of  the  countr>  ,  but  theie  has  been  so  much  of  history  which  ante 
dates  the  histoid  recorded  bj  man,  whereof  much  is,  autlienfieated  by 
the  works  of  nature,  that  the  student  of  history  natuially  peers  back 
into  piehistoiic  times  foi  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  that  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  from  which  our  present  system  of  life  has  gradually 
evolved. 

While  it  is  not  within  tlic  province  of  this  work  to  delve  into  the 
science  of  geology,  to  which  much  of  prehistoric  conditions  is  indebted 
for  historical  solution,  and  while  we  shall  not  presume  to  follow  the 
scientists  in  the  evolution  of  the  earth  through  the  course  of  its  for- 
mation, wherein  there  were  cast  within  our  borders  so  much  of 
mineral  worth  and  picturesque  grandeur,  we  shall  venture  a  chapter 
to  call  attention  to  certain  prehistoric  conditions  prominent  and  es- 
sentia! in   the   development  of  those   at  present   existing.     The   main 
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part  of  our  effort,  however,  is  to  be  exerted  in  an  attempt  at  an  ap- 
proximation of  aecHraey  in  recording  the  materal,  civic  and  commercial 
growth  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the  important  indiistries  that  have 
combined  to  give  her  prominence  in  the  world  of  eomiiierce;  and  to  give 
recognition  to  those  natural  surroundings  of  rugged  and  rustic  scenery, 
wherein  picturesque  rocks  overhanging  beautiful  crystalline  lakes  vie 
with  the  magnificent  waterfalls,  the  beauty  of  which  to  the  eye  is  in- 
comparable to  the  concealed  wealth  of  undeveloped  power  contained 
therein ;  and  besides  these  the  vigorous  and  bracing  atmosphere  laden 
with  the  health-giving  odors  of  the  pine,  spruce,  balsam  and  cedar,  and 
purified  and  tempered  by  the  surrounding  lakes,  are  attractive  subjects 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  short,  the  Northern  Peninsula  is  possessed  of 
all  those  wholesome,  rugged  and  substantial  elements  of  existence  that 
find  their  symbols  in  her  water-washed  shores,  and  her  fir-capped,  iron- 
bound  and  eopper-hottOTucd  physical  formation.  The  people  of  the  Pen- 
insula are  largely  the  natural  product  of  such  an  environment,  and  among 
her  professional  and  business  men  will  be  found  representatives  who 
are  among  the  leaders  of  the  countrj'  in  tbeir  respective  callings.  It 
has  required  people  of  a  robust  constitution  and  of  upright  character, 
imbued  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  to  effect  tlie  realization 
of  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  development  of  this  Peninsula;  but  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  in  that  development  wo  tind  an  illustration  of  the 
saying  that  the  country  has  produced  the  man  and  the  luan  has  brought 
forth  the  country. 

In  writing  history  the  author  stands  in  different  relation  to  his  work 
than  does  the  author  of  most  books,  iu  that  the  cimtents  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  of  his  own  brain,  but  rather  the  results  of  his 
research, — the  recording  of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  men. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  general  history  of  the  Northern  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  the  editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valued  assistance 
of  his  associate  editors,  of  whom  Hons.  John  Power  and  L.  C.  Holden 
each  contributed  au  interesting  chapter  over  his  own  signature;  of  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Sawyer,  who  wrote  the  chapter  on  the  Indians  and  assisted  in  much 
of  the  other  work,  and  of  the  uiany  citizens  who  have  responded  lib- 
erally to  requests  for  information;  also  the  assistance  of  nmny  authors 
from  whose  writings  information  of  value  has  been  gathered  for  this 
work.  Among  the  many  books  consulted  are  "The  Jesuit  Relations," 
Rezek's  "History  of  the  Diocese  of  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  Marquette," 
Marquis  de  Nadaillae's  "Prehistoric  America,"  Dana's  Geology,  School- 
craft's "History  of  the  North -American  Indians."  Iliiiile  Reclus'  "The 
Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,"  Smithsonian  Ethnological  Reports,  Volumes 
VII  and  XIV.  and  Bulletin  number  XLV,  C,  J.  Leiand's  "Algonquin 
Legends  of  New  England,"  E.  S.Brooks' "The  Storj' of  the  American 
Indian,"  J  B.  Grinnell's  "Story  of  the  Indian,"  C.  A.  Eastman's 
"Indian  Boyhood,"  Francis  Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  D. 
S.  Bunton's  "Myths  of  the  New  "World,"  James  II.  Lanmau's  "History 
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of  Michigan  (1839),"  Sehooleraft 's  "Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  from 
Detroit  Northwest  through  the  Great  Chain  of  American  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  Elver  in  1820,"  Col.  Thomas  L.  McKenna's  "Tour  of  the 
Lakes  in  1826,"  Butterlield 's  "Discovery  of  the  Northwest  by  Jean 
Nicoiet,"  Avery's  "History  of  the  United  States,"  XJtley  and  Cuteh- 
eon 's  ' ' Michigan  as  a  Province,  Territory  and  State, ' '  Campbell 's 
"Political  History  of  Michigan,"  Lsmed's  "History  for  Ready  Re- 
ference," E.  S.  Ingalls'  "Centennial  History  of  Menominee  County," 
Swineford's  "Review  of  the  Iron  Mining  and  Other  Industries  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,"  Stevens'  "Copper  Handbook,"  and  Andraes'  "His- 
tory of  the  Upper  Peninsula." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  extended  research  has  been  made  and 
assistance  readily  secured,  the  editor  realizes  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  oversight  and  omission  of  some  important  events  that 
should  be  included  in  such  a  work,  but  hopes  that  the  gathering  of  what 
is  recorded  will  meet  with  general  approval,  and  that  omissions  may  be 
charged  to  human  frailties  and  not  to  intentional  neglect. 
Respectfully, 

A.  L.  Sawter. 
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Deeoto,  Joseph,  196,  560. 

De  La  Roche,  Paul,  (Hippolyte),  101. 

Delaware,  493. 

Delta  county— In  Civil  war,  308;  gen- 
eral description,  301;  founding  of  Es- 

■  canaba,  363 ;  great  ore  docks,  364 ; 
great  short-line,  365;  Gladstone,  374; 
Wells,  375;  Ford  River,  377;  other 
towns  in  the  county,  378;  agriculture 
and  good  roads,  380;  increase  in  pop- 
ulation.  383. 

Demar,  Edward,  1367. 

Dennis.  Walter  W..  1471. 

Detour,  183,  343. 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railroad,  318. 

Detroit,  Mackinac  &  Marquette  Rail- 
road, 318,  3rjl.  410,  413. 

Detroit  Lumber  Ciiropany,  577,  579. 

Devereaux,  J.  R.,  481. 

Dickison.  George  J.,  1016. 

Ditzmeyer,  Joseph.  521. 

Dobeas,  Lonia,  569,  603,  1413. 

Dober,  Alois,  1359. 

Dober  mine,  535. 

Dodge,  Henry  M.,  302,  337. 

Doig,  William  M„  931. 

Dolan,  Paul,  1364. 

Dolan,  P.  H.,  509. 

Dollarville,  405. 

Donkersley,  Cornelius,  411. 

Dotsch,  Henry  R.,  732. 

Doty,  James  Duane,  179. 

Doucet,  W.,  538. 

Dougherty,  Fred,  1120. 

Douglass  Courtney  C,  48S,  1533. 

Dotifilass,  Frank  A.,  969. 

Douglass,  Mrs.  Sue   (nee  Lyon),  617. 

DoMglnss,  W.  Corbin,  969. 

Downey,  Patrick  R..  787. 

Doyle,  Michael  J.,  244,  1431. 
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Droillette,  Gabriel,   119,   137. 
Drummond  island,  177,  180,  343. 
Du    Lhut     (Duluth),    Daniel    Grejsolon, 
126. 

Dufort,  Joseph,  936. 

Duluth,   South   Shore    &   Atlantic   Kail- 
road,  318,  411,  413. 

Duncan,  John,  1186. 

Duncan,  Joseph,  196,  580. 

Dundon,    Thomas    J.,    784. 

Dunham,  John,  866. 

Dunn,  Martin  L.,  364. 

Dunn,  William  A.,   1371. 

Dunn  mine,  533. 

Dunston,  Thomas  B.,  831. 

Dimton,  Carey  W.,  1387.. 

Durfee.  L.  L.,  339. 

Dymoek,  John  8.,  1114. 

Dysinger,  Charles  M.,  1466. 


power,   light   and   water,   367;   schools 
and  churches,  369;   industries,  371. 
Eseanaba  "Daily  Mirror,"  365,   369. 
Esoanaba  High  School,  369. 
Eseanaba  Manufacturing  Company,   373. 
Eseanaba  Traction  Company,  367. 
Eseanaba  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad,  365, 
377. 

Eslick.  John  C,  S57. 

Etherington,  Ueoi^,  141. 

Enreka  mine,  512. 

Evans.  Oliver,  S49. 

Eveland,  Andrus.  214,  563,   568. 

Everett,  P.  M.,  281,  408. 

Evergreen  belt.  Ontonagon  county.   279. 

Everlins,   Frederick    L.,    1477. 

Exiey,  Paul  If.,  1461. 


Eagle  Harbor,  490.  492. 

Eagle  River,  490,  4U2. 

Earle,  George  W.,  608,  621,  1450. 

East  Norrie,  512. 

Kasterday.  Thomas  R.,  800. 

Eastman.  Lewii  D.,  581,  613,  635,  1198. 

Eaton,  Frank  J.,  1386. 

Eaton,  Fred  S.,  1248. 

Eddit,  Clarence  E.,  231,  239. 

JMdy,  Abraham  H.,  1179. 

Eddy,  Julius  H.,  1231. 

Eddy,  Samuel   1422. 

Edgerton.  Earl,  441. 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Company,  340. 

Edoin,  Julian,  834. 

Edward.  William  S.,  1010. 

Edwards,  Adelbert  D.,  890. 

Edwards,  James  P.,  1477. 

Edwards,  John,  1359. 

Edwards,  J.  H..  498. 

Edwards,   Richard,   431,   1475. 

Edwards,  Richard  E.,  1161. 

Edwards,  Richard  M.,  789. 

Edwards,  Theodore   W.,  1131. 

Efigen,  Torsten,  723. 

Eisele.  George  J..  713, 

Eklund,  John.  899. 

Ely,  George  IT.,  410. 

Klv,  Heman  B.,  410,  411. 

Ely.  John  F.,  4J0. 

Ely,  Samuel  P.,  410. 

Emerson,  Harry  T„  595,  613,  1102. 

Empson,  George  C,  1197. 

Empaon,  G.  R.,  1197. 

Endress,  Emil  G.,  1403. 

English,  A.  P.,  595. 

Ennis,  Charles  J.,  964. 

Erdlitz,   Frank,   590,  396. 

Eriekson,   Ed,   750. 

Ericson,  Eric,  880. 

Eseanaba— Founding  of,   363;   great   on 
docks,     364 ;     great     shore-line,     365 : 


Fairchild,  -lohn,  593. 
Fnithorn,   606. 
Falk.  John  A..  1133. 
Farnsivorth,  Samuel  H.,  558. 
Fainsworth,  William.  556-9. 
Favnsworth,   Mrs.   William    (Marinette), 

Favnsworth  &  Brush,  300. 
Faucett.  William  H.,   1441. 
Faust,  Father,  542. 
Favette,  378.  380. 
Fead.  I-ouia  H..  1350. 
Fellows,  William  S.,  740. 
Fenelon.  Michael  P.,  836. 
Fenwick,  Edward  C,  774. 
Feimison,  Albert  L.,  1298. 
Ferguson.  William  F.,  1213. 
Ferguson.  Robert  G..  1335. 
Fernstrum.  Frank  G.,  713. 
Ferry.  Rev.  W.  M.,  194. 
Fifield,   Henry  O..   594. 

Fiiinepa-1.  Jeremiah  T.,  441,  1108. 
First   National   Hank,   Menominee,  334. 

First    Presbyterian    church,    Menominee, 
593. 

Fisher.  D.  J.,  590. 

Fisher,  Nelson  E.,  1192. 

Fisher  Box  Company,  590. 

Fi-^k.  Henry,  539. 

Fitiisimmoiis,  Gertie,  516. 

Flanagan,  Patrick,  709. 

Finnnigan,  Richard  C,  235,  244,  547,  631. 

Flannifjan,  Thomas,  521. 

FIfsheim.  Joseph.  543,  589. 

Fliege,  Julius  E.,  309. 

Flvnn,  Thomas  J..  1119. 

F.dev.  F.  W.,  1099. 

Foley,  George  R..  1448. 

Follansbee.  Alfred  S.,   1304. 

Folio.  O.  0..  1349. 

Fond  du  Lac  (Lake  Superior)  treaty,  89. 

Foote,  Frank  W.,  1014. 

Focite.  Oscar  J.,  441. 

Ford  River,  375,  377. 

Ford  River  Lumber  Company,  375,  d77. 
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Foi-Nhar,  John  N.,  1122. 

Forsyth,  410,  437. 

Fort  Brady,  183,  337,  340. 

Fort  Holmes,  317. 

Fort  Mackinac,   153,   154,   1C5,  307,  3ir 

316,  317. 
Foster,  James  C,  1304. 
Kowle,  Otto,   D20. 
Franklin,  466. 

Franklin.  Mining  Company,  451,  463. 
Freeman,  Edwin,  1255. 
French,  David,  467. 
French  Fort,  St.  Ignace,  320,  323, 
Fretz.  William  G.,  1336. 
Prontenac,  Comte  Louis  de  Baade  de,  12B 

131. 


fiall.y,  AllKTt,  1197. 

Callen,  (ieoi^e  E.,   1403. 

Callup,  George,  1390. 

Gannon,  J,  C,  377. 

Gardiner  &  Baker,  563. 

Garrigan,  Peter,   901. 

(iay,  493. 

Gee,  Jflmea  H.,  547. 

Ceisinar,  I*o  M.,  394. 

Geology,   1. 

Cetchell,  Frank  H.,  753. 

GibbB,  S.  P.,  573. 

Gib-Wa-Wean  Lookout,  319. 

Gilbert,  Garrett,  121(5. 

Gill,  Andrew  S.,  1486. 

Girard  Lumber  Company,  576,  579, 

Gitchie  Gausine,  84. 

Glacial  period,  3. 

Gladstone,  361,  374. 

G laser,  Emil,  657. 

Globe  mine,  460. 

Godfrey,  James  ]).,  1016. 

Goot;!,  John  F.,  1401. 

Gogebic  comity— Created,  510;  Bes.semer 
the  county  seat,  rlO;  shipments  from 
the  Gogebic   Iron   Range,  511. 

Gogebic  Iron  Range,  388,  504.  506,  511 

Go  Ids  worth  V,  Martin,  927. 

Goldswortliy,  Martin  R.,  1340. 

Good  roads)  3ao,  533,  540. 

CJoodwin,  Daniel.  238,  1547. 

(ioodiiow,  Leon  L.,  829. 

Gourley.  608. 

Government   (Canal)   Park,  the  Soo,  339 

Graham,  Jolin,   323. 

Gram,  Andrew,  576,  723, 

l.rand  Island,  13,  384,  391. 

Grand  Island  Iron  Ore  Company,   385. 

Grand  Maraia,  394. 

Grand  Medicine  Society,  51. 

Grand  Portal.  393. 

Grant,  Claudius  B.,  234,  671. 

Gratiot  lake,  49S. 

uratiot  river,  490. 

Gravelaet,  R.  J.,  217,  408,  439. 
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TIaller   John  M    1368 
Haller    John   P     1366 
Halter     Andrew    1305 
ITamather    1  rank    J     734. 
Hamliitzer    Joseph  M    1511. 
Ilambh     J.'iepli    '41 
Hamilton    Charlei  E     1416, 
Himtlttn  mme   545 
Itanimel    \\  alter  F    1026. 
Hammond    Paul  B     1053. 
Hammond    Ransom  L.,  776. 
Hancock    483 

Hancock   Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
463 

Hancock  Evening  lournal,"  484,  490. 

Hancock   rimes      484. 
Hand\    Sherman  1     1243. 
Hanks   Porter   Ifj 
Hanlei     John   568 
Hanna    T   B     498 
Hansen    Charles  C    640. 
Haring    Jimes   M     1361. 
Hanson    Beverly  «     1175. 
Harlon    A   R    401 
Harm  n    I  eo  C      '88    699. 
Harmon    Af    s,     ^gr 
Harmon    William  «ebb,   594. 
Harper   Miitin    101- 
H arris   606 

Harris    Michael    606    1415. 
Hams  Roland   573 
Iliirns    Hjlliam    13or 
Hanison   ^\  II  am  Henry,  161,  166. 
Haitford  mine    429 
Ilartigan    Thomas    136S. 
Hariey    Charles  1     411. 
Harvey    Edward  ^v    913. 
Hariey    Tliomas  R     934, 
Ila  s     \lbert    614     1019. 
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ll.itting-,  (loorgo  I,.,  747, 

lliitfirtl.  William  ]J.,  1188. 

llnun,  Frank,  1143. 

ilnvdon.    Chile.   78H. 

Haj-ps,  TlioiiiaK,  1343. 

llayp!,.  William  I".,  543. 

lloielton,  (leorge  IT.,  406. 

liciily,   Fnink   A.,   l:t41. 

llcbnrd   (CliarlcRl  &  Son?.  446. 

Hebnnl    ifc    Thurber    Lumber    Company, 
44fi. 

Hecla  &  Torch  Lake  EiiilroHd,  453. 

Heicllvnnip,  Adolph  P.,  S26. 

Hciiirifha,  Herman,  1097, 

HelllHTg.  Guata\   A.,  998. 

Ilendcrsun,  Robert  C.  244,  1488. 

Henes.  Jolin,   584,  586.  507,  631,  1493. 

Henps   (John)   I'ark,  597. 

)tpnea  &   Keller  Company,  590. 

Hennepin,  Loiiia,  124. 

Henry,  Alexander,  274. 

Henze,  Juliiia,  775, 

Hpnze.  Lo«is  A.,  900, 

Ilepting,   Frank,   1393, 

Herman,  446, 

Hermann,  Joseph,  11S3, 

Hermans\  ille,  606. 

He  teller,  Herman,  624, 

Heteher,  Victor,  624, 

Hewitt,  A,  J.,  .121 

Hewitt,  M.  L.,  411, 

Hiauatha  mine,  521,  r.24,  525. 

IJiekler.  John  H.,  10r,7. 

HickB,  J.  F.,  581. 

Hieka,  Walter  B..  .'.SI.  593,  1260, 
Hill,  Samuel  G.,  407 
Hill,  Samuel  W..  40a. 
Hill,  Willia  D.,  902, 

Hitchina.  John  H..  957, 
Hisson,  Virgil  I.,  050. 
Hoar.  Ricliard  il.,  4S1. 
HoatBon,   Thomas,   815, 
Ilolian,  Itlichael.  1382. 
Hodgkins,  Joshua,  408. 

Hohl,  aia.rleii  ])..  1067. 
Holliein,  George  F.,  1430. 
Holdeii.  Arthur  J.,  1207, 
Jlolden,  Lawson  C,  245,  1073, 
HolfeitK.  Jacob  K..  T.'.S 
HoUister,  S,  D..  328, 
Hoi  ma  11,  Mary  E,,  354. 
Holniherg,  Karl  J..  9S1. 
Holmes.  Herman,  666, 
HotmeH.  Williain,  569.  371.   664. 
Itolmes.  Sirs.  IVilliam,  564, 
Holmes,  William  A.,  1128. 
Holtenhoff,  A,  B„  037, 
Hoose,  Jay  W„  881. 
Homer.  John  S..  204. 
Hornstein,  A..  418. 
Ho«kiiijr,  Itieliard.  817. 
Hnuphton.  Douglass  200,  206,  209,  273, 
460,  1531, 


Hoiifihton  county— In  Civil  uar,  308; 
settlenicnta  founded  on  copper  mines, 
44S;  (Jniney  and  Oainmet  &  llecia 
niini'B,  449;  deepest  cop[>cr  mine  in  the 
iviirld,  45.1 ;  Copper  Kangc  Railroad, 
+60;  Michigan  Smelting  Works,  461; 
_,..,-   pnj,]|,pprM   and   dividend   payers, 


46.'j ; 


■.  406; 


itopulation,  46S;  pliysii'nl  features, 
469;  Houghton,  the  county  seat,  472; 
Hancock,  4S2;  Laiiriiim,  488;  I.^k-e 
Linden   and  Hiibbell,   488. 

Houghton  County  Strwt  Railway  Com- 
pany. 483. 

'Jloiighton  Mining  Gazette,"  481,  512, 

Houghton  village— (Seneral  description, 
473;  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  47.'!; 
tl'np  ]  'sto  y   478 
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Iron  county— liapid  ilovclopmenta,  2R8; 
organized,  518;  Iron  River  district, 
518;  city  of  Iron  lUvcr,  531;  mines  at 
tijtambaugli  und  Iron  River,  534; 
Stanibaugh  village,  525;  Crystal  Falls, 
521};  other  toMiis.  5H2;  agriculture 
and  good  roads,  532;   statistics,  536. 

Iron  mining — Discovery  of  ore,  313,  381; 
first  Lake  Superior  pig  iron,  281;  ore 
production,  1855-64,  281;  improvements 
in  handling  ore,  232;  first  commercial 
discoveries,  384 ;  Chieago  &  North- 
western Railway,  384;  Dr.  N.  P. 
Ilulst  and  the  lower  Menominee,  335; 
tlie  Quinnesec  mine,  286;  pioneer  mines 
of  tlie  range,  287;  pioneer  promoters, 
287;  Gogebic  Iron  Range,  283;  total 
of  ]>roduction,  289  (see  Alarquette, 
Gogebic,  Dickinson  and  Iron  Counties). 

"Iron  Home,"  431. 

Iron  Mountain,   288,  540-0. 

'Iron  ^Mountain  Press,"  54G. 

Iron  Mountain  Kailroad,  410,  411. 

•Iron  Ore."  431. 

Iron  River,  521,  523,  524. 

Iron  River  Basiness  Men's  Association, 
523. 

Iron  River  Central  school,  524. 

Iron  River  district,  518. 

Iron   River   Furnace   Company,   520. 

Iron  River  mine,   531. 

"Iran  River-Stambaugh  Reporter,"  523, 
524. 

iTOnwood,  516. 

"Ironwood  News-Record,"  517. 

Ironwood  Presbyterian  church,  516. 

'■Ironwood   Times,"   517. 

Ironton  mine,  509,  512. 

Irving,  George,  863. 

Isiipeming,  410,  433. 

Isle  Royale,  273,  497. 

Isle  Royale  county,  497, 

Isle  Royale  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany, 453,  465. 

"Italian  Miner,"  488. 

Jaeker,  Edward,  124,  216,  323. 

Jackola,  Charles  0.,  1070. 

Jackson,  William  S.,  1000. 

Jackson  Iron  Mining  Company,  217,  281, 

408,   409,  432. 
Jacobs,  Elizabeth,  559. 
Jacobs,  John  B.,  Jr.,  559. 
James,  Francis  A.,  1398. 
James,  John,  806. 
James,  Stephen  J.,  772, 
James,  W.  Frank, 


Jam 


521. 


-Tapanese  forii,  329. 

Jasberg,  John  II..  1321. 

Jefisukawin  (Indian  art  of  prophesy],  35. 
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Jeffs,  William  R.,  725. 

Jeiiks,  Frank  G.,  1380. 
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Jones,  John  E.,  1044. 

Jones,  John  E.,  848. 

Jones,  John  T,.  1505. 

Jones  &  liiughlin  tire   Company,  439, 
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Juttiier,  Arthur  A.,   614,  1117. 

Joy,  Ilinim,  407. 

Kahle,  Charles,   1164, 

Kaiser,  Frank  X,,  1392, 

Kaiser,  Nicholas  P,,  1145, 

Kakatosh  family,  48, 

Kartheiaer,  Frank,  1007. 
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Kelly,  James,  220. 

Kelly,  William,  947, 
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Kerr,  Angus  W.,  333,  1355. 
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Keri'edge  Theater,  484. 

Kewauewon,  443. 

Keweenaw  Bay,  446, 

Keweenaw    Central    Railroad,    484,    493 

494. 
Iveiieenaw  Copper  Company,  494. 
Keweenaw  county — In   Civil   war,   308- 

historical,  489;  descriptive,  490;  mines 

403;  population,  497. 
"Keweenaw  Miner,"  490. 
Keweenaw  Point,  14. 
Kiiskila,  John,   987. 
Kiml>ali,   Rov,  1438. 
Kimball,  Heiirv  C,  1437. 
Kirhy,  Almer,'301.  555,  505,  573. 
Kirbv- Carpenter     Company,     301,     566 

568,   571,  579. 
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Kirkpatrick,  J.  C,   1470. 

Kirkwood,   Pliilip  C.  T.,  1136. 

Kirkwood,  P.  B.,   1136. 

Kitch-iti-ki-pi,  353. 

Kitche-Monedo,  33, 

Kittson,  John  G.,  196,  559,  G09,  6S3, 

Klopeic,  Lucas,  1125. 

Knapp,  Sumuel  0.,  373. 

Knight,  William  H.,  1190. 

Kuiglit,  Jmnca  B.,  547. 

Knowlton,  C.  B.,  547. 

Konot,  47. 

Koiiwinaki  mine,  524. 

Kuhnie,  William   E.,  1023. 

Ijd  Uraiieh,  COS. 

Laclianee,  licnoni,  1301, 

Lac  ha.  Belle  Junction,  493. 

T,a  Duke,  Anton,  555. 

Laing,  Hugh  B.,   1154, 

Lake  Iroquois,  4. 

Lake  Linden,  488. 

Lake  mine,  503. 

Uke  Si»aft  mine,  432,  433. 

Lake  Side  Iron  Works,  418. 

Lake  Shore  Iron  Works,  418. 

Ijike  Superior— Uesci-iptiou,  346;  vessels, 
346 ;  commerce,  248 ;  enormity  of 
traffic,  249. 

I^ke  Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, 402. 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Mining  Co.,  439,  433. 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railway,  390. 

Lake  Superior   mine,   428. 

Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute,  506. 

I^ake  Superior  Ship  Canal,  Railway  and 
Iron  Company,  472. 

I^jike  Superior  &  Portage  Ship  Canai  (see 
Portage  Lake  Qinalt,  473. 

I^Londe,  William  S..  1112. 

Langan,  Joseph  M,.  C52. 

I.,angcIon,  Samuel.  795. 

Langsford,  Richard,  509. 

L'Anse,   441,   444,   445,   447. 

"L'Anse  Sentinel,"  445. 

La  Pointe,   187. 

Larson,  C.  Frithiof,  1517. 

Larson.  Hans,  624. 

La  Salle  Copper  Company,  463. 

La  Salle,  Roliert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de,  125. 

Laurcntian  river,  2, 

Laurium,  488. 

Laurium  Copper  Company,  465. 

Lawrence,  Charles  E.,  1398. 
Laivson,  Jeremiah,   1496. 

Lawyers,  Pioneer,  225,  233. 
Le  Blanc,  Alexander,  906. 

I^eBlanc,  Joseph  H.,  913. 
Le^,  Peter  R.,  1024. 
Legris,  Louis  N.,  1265. 
Lehman,  John,   658. 
Lehmann,  William,  509. 
I.*hmann,  Mrs.  William,  564. 


I*    Hontan    (Armand    Louis    de    Deliiii 

diirce),  113,  126. 
Leisen,  Jacob,   589,  1284. 
Leison,  Joseph  W.,  590, 
Lpisen,  IxuJs  J.,  590,  1283. 
Leisen  &  Hones  Brewing  Company,  59C 
].citeh,  John  G.,  1293. 
Lemiro,  William.  A.,   805. 
Lcmijii,  Alfred  E.,  1333. 
Lhc)le,  Peter,  830, 
ilihy,  Eihvard  X.,  1542. 


Lillie 


,  429, 


Lindberg,  Cliarles,  573. 

Linden,  Oscar  V.,   1146. 

Lindsay,  Marcelhia  J..  1191. 

Liue,  Charles,  581. 

Lipsett,  William  F.,  1419. 

Lisa,  James  E.,  871. 

Little  Bay  de  Koque,  385. 

Livermore,  John  S.,  406. 

Lloyd,  M,  B,,  588. 

Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company,  588, 

I.«cknrt,  Edward  P.,  1513. 

Lock  wood.   Edmoud,   498. 

Loflierg.  Adoljjh  1'.,   1257. 

Long,   Harry   W..    872, 

Longyear,  John   M..   418,   425,   438,   655, 

Loo  mis,  Henrv,  593. 

Lord,  Arthur  H.,   1028. 

Lord,  Edward  J,,  785, 

Lott.  Edward  P.,   854, 

Loufcs,  A,  G,,  397. 

Lovejoy,   George   W..   568. 

Luce  county  ^Newberry,  the  county 
seat,  397 ;  Upper  Peninsula  Insane 
Hospital,  401;  Lake  Superior  Iron  and 
Chemical  Company,  402;  agricultural 
outlook,  404;  minor  points  and  popu- 
lation, 405. 

Ludington,  Harrison,  301,  571,  575. 

Ludington  mine,   544, 

Ludington,  Nelson,    571. 

Ludington  (N,)  Company,  300,  364,  555, 
565,    571. 

Ludington.  Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Com- 
pany,  301,   566,  568.   573,   579,   580. 

Lumber  industry — Ruthless  destruction 
of  timber,  290;  industry  founded  in 
1850.  292;  importance  of  Menominee 
district,  293;  early  buying  of  pine 
lands,  294;  pioneer  logging  camps,  296; 
tog  driving,  397 ;  iirat  and  modern 
mills.  299;  pioneer  and  great  lumber 
companies,  300 ;  Menominee  River 
Boom  Company,  302;  the  pine  lumber 
business,  303;  estimate  of  Peninsula 
product,   304, 

Lumbermen's  mine,   541. 

Lumberman's   National    Bank,    Menomi- 
nee, 585, 
Lundgren,  Victor  A.,  843. 
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McCalip,   ilichael   F.,   1194. 

llcCaugliiipv.  Chiirlm  1',.  .■ilO, 

JteClellmid,  Peter  J.,  1034. 

JleClintock,   William   E..   835, 

HicClurp,  James,  S93, 

McColl,  John  1*.,  708. 

ireCormiek.  George  W.,  5Sfi,  031.  1425. 

MeCuUoth,  H.  D..  268. 

McDermid.  John  B.,  1529. 

lIcDonald,  James  H.,  944, 

MeDonnld,   John.   521. 

McDonald,   Norman.   805. 

MeDonough,   Blartiii   S.,   668. 

iteDougall.  Donald  W.,  1319. 

MeEaeliern.  Arehibald,  1233. 

JIcGee,  Michael  B,,  1113. 

Mefiillis,  Angus   F.,   1303. 

MeHardv,    Jamei,   661, 

McKee,   Robert,    14S3, 

MeKee,   John,   709. 

McKenna.  Thomas  L.,  43,  180,  ISl,  1S3, 
188,  JOO. 

McLaugUin,  Hugh,   540,  1351. 

McLeod.  Charles,  196,  300,  560,  609,  617. 

JJcMahon,  James,   15S5. 

McMillan.  405. 

McXair,  Fred  W.,  477. 

JlcXamara.  John   T.,   684. 

MfXaughton,   Harrv   C,    la.fl. 

McReynolds,  Andrew  T..  367, 

Macaulav,  John  A.,  983, 

MaeDonald,   Angus   P..   1456. 

Maehia,  Charles  H.,  882. 

Waclntvre,  Charles.  1280. 

MacKeiwne,  Clyde  S.,  850. 

Mackinac  county — In  Civil  war,  308; 
created  as  county  of  Michilimackinac, 
312;  population  313;  Miehiliniackinac 
and  Maekinac,  313;  epitome  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  third.  315;  old  fort  and 
Astor  relics.  315;  Father  Marquette 
memorials.  331;  old  and  modem  St. 
Ignace,  323;  the  Soo  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  334;  first  American 
(Canadian)  lock,  327;  Foit  Brady  of 
twlav,  327;  riovernmeiit  or  Canal 
I'ark.  329;  fjitate  Fish  Hatchery,  330; 
the  county  and  county  seat,  331 ; 
property  and  population  of  county, 
332;  American  canal  and  locks,  334; 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  canal, 
338;  traffic  of  American  and  Canadian 
canals,  338;  the  Soo  of  today,  339; 
Detour  and  Drummond  island,  343 ; 
agriculture   and   livestock,   343. 

Maekinac  Island,   14,  313. 

Mackinac  Island  City,  323,  312, 
MacKinnon,  Alexander,  521,   828. 

MacKinnon,   DOnald.   521. 

MacKinnon,  Donald  C,  65S. 
MacLaehlan.  Joseph.  I009. 
Macf|ueen,  Donald  K.,  1479. 

MacRac.   John,    9O0. 
Madajesky,   Ernest   H.,   698. 


M^idd™.   Jeirv.    1113. 

^faittand,   Ali-xamler,   779. 

Mallmann,  Joseph  J.,  698. 

Malloch.   Cliarlea  W..   763. 

.Matone,  Timothy,  1491, 

:\liiloney,  Lawrence,   1449. 

:Miiltby,   Henry,   528. 

J  Fa  na  bush,  51. 

Manatoulin  islands.   68. 

Mandan,  493. 

Jtan^im,  John  D..  657. 

Manjigeeiek,    (''Moving  Day"),  409. 

Manistique,    351, 

Manistique  '"Harold,"  354, 

Jfanistique  Iron  Company,   353, 

Manistique.  51arquette  &  Northern  Rail- 
road,  351,   353. 

Manito.  30, 

Mansfield,  532. 

''Manufacturing  and  Mining  News,"  427. 

Maple  sugar  making   (Indians),  62. 

Marble,   Webster  L.,   375,   1167. 

Marinette  Lumber  Company,  570. 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Company, 
588, 

Jfanon,  John,  441, 

JUrkle.  John,   1011. 

-\[arks.  Harry   H..   330,   1235. 

Ifarkstrum.   Knute   S.,   685. 

Marquette,  Jacques,  131,  133,  138,  315, 
318.   321.   336,   421. 

Marquette   "Chronicle,"   418. 

Marquette  city — Founded,  408 ;  Peter 
White  comes,  409 ;  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad.  410;  ore  piers  built,  411; 
great  fire  of  1868,  412;  ore  traffic  and 
other  business,  413;  village  and  city, 
414;  harbor  and  water  power,  415; 
public  buildings  and  Marquette  statue, 
419. 

Marquette  City  &  Presque  Isle  Railway 
Company,  418, 


Marquette  county,  i 
organized,    406; 
408;     Marquette 
Peler  White   com 
tain  Railroad,  410; 


the  Civil  war,  308; 
ron    ore    discovered, 
sity    founded,    408; 
a,   409;    Iron    Moun- 
ore  piera  built,  411; 
traffic   and    other   business,    413; 
village   and   city   of   Marquette,   414; 
Presque    isle,    432;    Upper    Peninsula 
State    Prison.    432;     Northern     State 
Normal   School.   423;   Negaunee,   426; 
Ishpeming  428;   early   outside   mining 
centers.   4'i3:    mining   summary,   438; 
model    dairy    farm.   438;     increase    in 
population,   440. 
Marquette  Iron  Company,  429. 
Marquette   Iron   Range,   438. 
M.-irquette  "lliniiig  Journal,"  418. 
Marquette.  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road,   382,  411,   444. 
Marquette  &  Ontonagon  Railroad.  411. 
Marquette  &  Southeastern  Railroad,  390, 
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Marquette  Valley  Mining  Company,  417. 

Marriner,  Robert   G.,   1473. 

Marsch,  Charles  A.,   1059. 

Martc!  furnace,  324. 

Martin,  Henry  E.,   577. 

Martin,   M.   H.,   509. 

Iilartin,    Touasaint    J.    730. 

Martinek,  Jacob  J.,  705. 

Mascoutens,  88. 

Maahek  Chemical  &.  Iron  Company,  S73, 
377. 

Mason,  Charles  D.,  1087. 

Mason,   Charles    E.,    913. 

Mason,  E.  Z.,  441. 

Mason,  Richard,  1348. 

Mason,  Stevens  T.,   202. 

Mason,  William   H.,   1373. 

Mason,  William  L.,  703. 

Maaonville,   378. 

Mass,  George  J.,  438. 

Mass  City,  501. 

Mass  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  501. 

Mass  mine,  429,  433,  501, 

Massie,   Napoleon   D.,   939. 

Mastodon  Iron  Company,  531. 

Mastodon   Mining   Company,   534. 

Mather,  Samuel  L.,  411, 

Mather,   W.   G.,   390,   395. 

Mead,  Prank  D.,   1497. 

Medawin,  35,  79. 

Medicine  dance,  36. 

Medora  mine,  490. 

Meeske,  Charles,  768. 

Mellen.  Harvev,  .'tis. 

Menardi  Eugene,  1294. 

Menard,   Peter   C,    799. 

Menard,  Pierre  Rene,  114,  3S6. 

Menge,  August,  1201, 

Jilenge,   William   T.,   868. 

Menominee   (see  Menominee  county) 

Menominee  Abstract  and  Land  Associ- 
ation,  625. 

Menominee  Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company, 
577,   579. 

Menominee  Boiler  Works,  590. 

Menominee  Boom   Company,   302. 

Menominee   County   Agrienltural   School, 

Menominee  county— In  Civil  war,  308; 
beauties  and  utilities  of  Menominee 
river,  553;  pioneer  traders  and  lum- 
bermen, 554;  Chappeau  (Chappee)  and 
Famsivorth,  rival  traders,  556;  Farns- 
wortb  and  the  first  saw-mill,  558; 
Mrs.  William  Farnsworth  (Marinette), 
559j  Kittson,  John  G.,  559;  Eveland 
and  Quimby,  562;  only  mill  on  the 
river.  563;  other  notable  early  mills, 
565;  settlers  of  the  early  milling  days, 
568;  Marinette  Lumber  Company,  570; 
the  N.  Ludington  and  the  Kirby- 
Carpenter  companies,  571;  Ludington, 
WpIIs  &  Van  Schaick  Company,  575; 
other    old    pine     lumber    mills,     576; 
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/I'liltli  liiinlier  years  (1889-90),  578; 
uilifi'  imlustries^trades^profeasions, 
oWi;  present  population  and  material 
conditions,  5S3;  Carpenter -Cook  Com- 
piiny.  .'iSo;  Menominee  River  Sugar 
L'oinfNinv,  586;  otiier  Menominee  in- 
dustries, 587;  Tivin  Cities  Light  and 
Traction  C'lmipany,  580;  Menominee 
]iostofliee,  jHl;  St,  Joseph's  Hospital, 
o'Jl:  churelies,  593;  newspapers,  594; 
SpitM  Public  Library,  595;  the  John 
Ilenes  Park,  597;  Riverside  Cemetery, 
COl, 

"Jlenominee  County  Jouinal,"  594. 

.Menominee  Elect  lioal  Manufacturing 
Company,   587. 

Menominee  Furnace  Company,  537. 

■'Menominee  Herald,"  594. 

"Menominee  Hera  Id -Leader,"  594. 

Menominee  Indians — General  character- 
istics and  history,  39;  origin  and  to- 
tems, 43;  noted  chiefs,  45;  Manabush 
nnd  Grand  Medicine  Society,  51;  cus- 
tom of  primitive  Menominees,  60;  the 
Sturgeon  war,  63. 

Menominee   Iron   Range,   2S2,   537. 

-Menominee  Mining  Company,  539,  540, 
.■j43,   544. 

Menominee   river.  552. 

Menominee    River   Boom   Company,   579. 

Menominee  River  Brewing  Company,  590. 

Menominee  River  Lumber  Company,  301, 


Men 
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589. 
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-Mercer.   James,    1130, 

Merton.  John,  1081, 

Metropolitan  Land  &  Iron  Company,  507. 

Meuehe,  .Alfred  H.,  903. 

Mevcr.  C.  J.  L..  606,  607. 

Michels,   John   J.,   1056. 

Michigamme,  410,  437, 

llichigamnie  river,  435. 

M)chi|;an    (see    Mitchegamen). 

^licliignn  College  of  Mines,  473. 

Miciiigan  Copper  Mining  Company.  500. 

Michigan -Lake  Superior  Power  Company, 

^Michigan  I..and  &  Iron  Companj-,  441. 
Michigan   mine,   501. 
Michigan   Kaval   Brigade,    377. 
Michigan-Ohio  boundary   dispute.  202. 
Michigan  Refining  and  Preserving  Coni- 

pnnv,   586,   632. 
^ilichiian   Smelting  Works,   461. 
Michigan    territory,    163. 
Michilimaekinac,  127,  151,  153,  175,  181, 

lO.^j,  311,  312. 
Middlebrook,  William  L.,  1158. 
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Mililary  liiBtorj— Transfer  from  French 
to  English  rule,  305 ;  Americana  occupy 
the  Peninsula,  306;  Jlexlean  and  Civil 
wnrs,  307;  Span  isli-A  merle  an  war  and 
present  romniands,  308. 
filillar,  George,   309. 

Miller,  A.  H.,  1023. 

Miller,  Kudolph  T.,  661. 

Miller.  William  F.,  1166. 

Miiler,  William  J.,  934. 

Millie  mine,  546. 

Mills.  F.  P.,  431. 

MiUvaukee  Iron  Company,  539. 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Rail- 
way,  508. 

Miner,  Ansoti  B.,  636. 

Mineral  Mining  Company,  534. 

Mineral  rights,  191. 

Mingay,  Charles  G.,  813. 

Miniclear,  Nick,  S76. 

"Mining  Reporter,"  SSI. 

Minnear,  J.  Arthur,   1159. 

Minneaota  mine,  231,  27S,  498,  500. 

Missionaries,   10,   103. 

Mitawit,  51. 

Mitchegamen   (Michigan),  60. 

Mitehell,  James,    1125. 

Mitchell,  William  H.,  1504. 

Mohawk,  490, 

Mohawk  mine,  493, 

Muhawk  Mining  Company,  494. 

Molloy.  James  ti.,  794. 

Moloney,  Francis  J.,  1344. 

Moloney,  John  F.  8r.,  1S37. 

Monistique  river,  351. 

Monroe,   Edwin   M.,   1368. 

Montreal  mine,  513. 

Moore,  Alvin  E.,  844. 

Moore,  Cortland    E.,   1025. 

Moore,   Francis  M.,  955. 

Moore,  James   T,,   1115. 

Moore,  John  R.,  1185. 

Moore,  N.  D.,   288,  509. 

Moran,   John   P.,   911. 

Moran,  Sarah  K.,  912. 

Morris,   Bernard   M.,  695. 

Morrish,  Nicholas   D.,   999. 

Morrison,  Finlay  A.,  963, 

Morrison,  Robert  G.,  581. 

Mosher,  Eugene  D.,  641. 

Moss,  Charles  h.,  S59. 

Mueller  (William)   Company,  607. 

Mul  Conry,  James,   1345. 

Mullen,  John   W.,   1465. 

Mullen,   Patrick,    1466. 

Hunger,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.,  595. 

Mnnising,   384,   385,   3S3. 
Munising  Iron  Company,  385. 

bfunising   Paper   Company,   391. 
Munising  Railway,  387,   390. 
"Munising   Republican,"    388,   395. 
Munro  Iron  Company,  534. 

Murdock,   William   U,    940. 

Murray,  Gordon,   693, 


Nadcau,  604. 

Nadeau,  Louif*,  614,  885. 

Nahma,  378. 

Xahma  Junction.   352. 

Kanaimo  mine.  530,  531,  624. 

Nason,  Henrj',   569,  574. 

-Nathan,   600." 

National  Park,  314,  317. 

National   Pole   Company,   373. 

National   Tube   Company,   548, 

Native  animal  life,  91. 

Naubinway,   324. 

iVee,   Coleman,   899. 

Negaunee     3r3     409,   410,   426. 

Negaunee   High   School,   427. 

^■^gaunee     lion  Heiald,"  437. 

Negaunee   mine    433. 

Negnunee  Pr  nt  ng  Company,  1118. 

Nthmer   Daniel    1287. 

NeiJhjld    Llmrd  P.  \V.,   1373. 

Nelson     \ndrew,   1144. 

Nelson    Robert    429. 

Nestei    Timothy,  388,  390. 

Nestona    446 

Neubauer    Edward  A.,  733. 

Neugebauer    Charles  R.,  1212. 

Neueiis    Henry   G.,   721. 

Neiberrv    39" 

Ne"  berr^     Henry,    563. 
Newbeny  News,"  397. 

N'ewcombe,  Henry  M.,  240. 

Newett,  George  A.,  331,  438,  639. 

Newport  mine,  289,  508. 

Newton,  Henry  L.,  904. 

Newton,  Stanley  D.,  833. 

New  York  Lumber   Company,  301,   555, 
565,   570. 

Nichols,  Frederick  W.,   477. 
Nicholson,  George,  353. 

Nieolet,  Jean,  39,  68,  70,  105,  107,  109, 

113  (death),  113. 
Nikander,  Joliii  K.,  783. 
Niopet,   46,   51. 
Norcross,   Fred   S„   595. 
Norrie,   J.   Lansear,   506. 
Norrie  mine,  389,  506,  508,  513, 
Norris,  Herbert  M.,   1193. 
North,  George  S.,  1330. 
North  Lake  mine,  503. 
Northern  State  Noi'mal  School,  423. 
N'orthnip,  Alonzo   R.,   775. 
Northrup   &   Butler,   485. 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  133,  149,  173, 

353,  327. 
Northwestern     Cooperage     and    Lumber 

Company,   374. 
Northwestern  Leather  Company,  340,  353. 
Norway,    546,   548. 
"Norway  Current,"  547. 
Norway  mine.  540,  546. 
Njberg,  Emil,   1178. 
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Gates,  William  R.,  1,-,19. 
Oberdorffer,  William  J.,  395,  734. 
O'Brien,  Micliael,  1133. 
O'ltrieii,  Piltriok  )1..  234,  1503. 
O'Bripn,  Patrick,  1333. 
O'Callaghan,  George,   547. 
O'Connor.  Joseph  J.,  1825. 
O'Dill,  Anton,  1519. 
O'Gmdy,  James,  231. 
Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  15S, 
Ojibway  nation,  70. 
Ojibway   mine.   495. 
Old  Colony  mine,  463. 
Ole  Nequegon   (The  Wind),  183. 
Olivier,  Charles  0.,  S66. 
Oliver,  John  F.,  1393. 
Oliver,  Thomas,   963. 
Oliver   Iron   Mining  Company.   431,   433, 
SOT,   509,  531,   534.  544,   547,   548. 

Olmsted.  Fred  51.,  740. 

Olson,  Magnus,  693. 

O'Meara,  John,  768. 

CXeill,  James  A..  1361. 

O'Neill,  William  H.,  1031. 

Onota,  349,  3R7. 

Ontonagon  county — Rise  of  copper  min- 
ing in,  asi;  in  Civil  war,  303;  organ- 
ized, 408;  village  founded,  49S;  popu- 
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History  of 
The  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan 


HISTORICAL 


PREHISTORIC   SPECULATIONS 

Geoix>gical  Lessons — The  Long  Glacial  Perioh — Forests  SO' 
Forests 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  the  people  who  first 
inhabited  tlie  country  we  now  enjoy,  but  scientists  have  groped  in  the 
mists  and  mazes  of  the  past  in  search  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  to  locate 
the  time  and  place,  without  material  satisfaction.  They  have  further 
made  extensive  research  in  the  hope  of  discovering  whether  or  not  the 
original  Americans  were  of  native  origin,  or  sprung  from  their  kind  in 
some  portion  of  the  old  world,  and  yet,  after  much  research,  we  are  still 
left  in  the  field  of  conjecture,  still  groping,  not  only  for  the  origin  of 
man,  but  for  evidences  of  his  first  existence  in  America.  In  this  re- 
search time  cannot  be  counted  by  years,  but  by  ages,  and  ages  are  not 
measured  except  by  their  geological  accomplishments. 

Geological  Lessons 
From  the  geology  of  the  coimtry  we  learn  that,  in  the  processes  of 
the  pre-historic  development  and  shaping  of  the  earth,  that  portion 
comprising  the  Upper  Peninsula,  with  other  surrounding  country,  was 
alternately  submerged  and  raised  a  number  of  times,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  waters  came  in  from  the  locality  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  least 
three  or  four  times,  holding  this  section  in  submergence  for  sufficient 
time  to  record  the  formation  of  certain  strata;  in  turn,  to  be  upheaved, 
or  raised  above  the  water  for  sulRcient  periods  to  again  make  stratified 
record  of  conditions.  The  length  of  these  various  periods  is  not  even 
attempted  to  he  measured,  but  tlic  lecords  thereof  have  been  preserved 
by  nature  to  the  extent  that  wc  know  that  this  section  of  the  country 
and  of  the  country  further  north,  even  into  the  arctic  zone,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  warm  climate  which  must  have  approached  the  climate  of 
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our  present  torrid  zono.  At  one  time,  in  that  formative  period  of  the 
oartli,  and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Great  Lake  system, 
which  now  has  a  water  surface  of  about  ninety-five  thousand  square 
miles,  some  of  the  territory  was  dry  land.  The  great  Laurentian  river 
and  its  tributaries  formed  a  system  vastly  different  from  the  present 
system  of  waterways.  The  Laurentian  had  its  source  where  Lake  Micli- 
igan  is  now  located,  and  liowed  eastward  through  the  straits  of  Maehi- 
naw  and  along  the  south  shores  of  Geoi^ian  bay,  and  then  through  the 
present  site  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  Huron 
river  was  one  of  its  main  tributaries  and  had  its  source  probably  in  the 
interior  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  flowing  northward  through 
Saginaw  bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  its  junction  with  the  Latirentian. 

The  existence  of  a  tropical  climate  in  those  periods  is  establi.shed  by 
the  preservation,  in  the  earth  deposits,  of  many  species  of  tropical 
plants,  and  the  skeletons  of  animals  common  to  the  tropics.  "We  can 
therefore  conclude  that,  in  those  mystifying  periods,  our  now  rugged 
Upper  Peninsula  was  covered  with  a  tropical  growth,  such  as  palms  and 
other  kindred  trees  and  plants;  and  there  then  existed  here  no  such 
thing  as  our  winter  climate.  The  mastodon,  elephant  and  other  animals 
and  reptiles  of  monstrous  size  and  hideous  forms  peopled  the  tropical 
forests ;  bnt  where  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man  ?  Wlien 
did  iiiankiiid  first  appear  on  the  scene?  These  are  questions  yet  un- 
answered, but  as  the  archaeological  stiidies  of  America  are  yet  in  their 
infancy,  we  may  yet  expect  developments  that  will  prove  the  existence 
of  ]nan  in  this  locality  at  a  very  early  age.  There  is  much  reason  for 
such  a  hope  because  of  the  .satisfying  results  of  researches  thus  far  made. 

It  is  no  longer  justifiable  to  deny  the  existence  of  man  in  a  some- 
what progressive  stage  during  those  periods,  and  that  man  existed 
within  and  in  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  mastodon,  the  first  quartenary 
period,  is  established  by  proofs  that  seem  incontrovertible.  In  looking 
for  evidence  of  such  remote  conditions  we  cannot  be  confined  to  our  pres- 
ent boundaries,  but  may  consider  the  evidence  existing  in  the  whole 
country  as  probably  indicating  the  conditions  here.  In  the  western  in- 
terior, imbedded  in  the  same  stratifications  of  the  earth's  formation  are 
found  the  skeletons  of  the  mastodon,  and  not  ouly  the  bones  but  the 
tools  of  the  human,  and  the  presence  of  tools  alone  in  connection  witli 
the  undisputed  fonnation  of  a  period  is  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  man,  for  man  is  the  only  tool-making  and  tool-using 
being  known  to  all  history.  The  "Calavarus  skull"  to  which  the  most 
scrutinizing  criticism  has  been  directed  by  the  foremost  of  our  scien- 
tists, has  convinced  the  world  of  the  existence  of  its  living  origin  at  a 
time  many  thousands  of  years  ago;  for  it  was  found  by  a  miner,  buried 
in  the  auriferous  gravel  deposits  of  an  earlier  age,  since  which  there  has 
been  great  changes  in  the  surface  formation  of  that  Califomian  section 
of  the  country,  and  this  skull  was  found  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
below  the  present  surface  and  underneath   a  heavy  lava  bed.     These 
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auriforons  gravels  of  the  western  moimtain  regions  are  the  deposits  of 
ancient  rivers  with  courses  vastly  different  from  tlio.se  tif  tlie  present 
day,  and  in  many  ioHtaneea  buried  Imndreds  of  feet  by  the  deposits  of 
svibsecjnent  ages.  They  are  much  sought  and  explored  bepause  of  their 
richness  in  gold,  and  in  these  workings,  in  other  parts  of  California, 
flint  implements  have  been  discovered  so  imbedded  as  to  leave  uo  ijues- 
tion  of  their  existenee  and  the  existenee  of  their  makers  at  the  time  those 
aneient  rivers  were  depositing  those  gravels  in  their  ehannels.  Great 
numbers  of  skeletons  of  the  mastodon  and  other  prehistorie  animals. 
have  been  found  fnrtlier  north  in  the  mountain  seetions  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  emhodied  in  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  same  geologieal 
period  as  that  in  which  the  Calavarus  skull,  and  the  Hint  implements 
referred  to  were  depositeil.  thus  proving  the  praetieally  eoncurrent  ex- 
istence' of  man  and  mastodon  in  the  western  part  of  the  (Initi'd  States. 
In  1002  the  La-ssing  skeleton  was  found  in  Kansas  in  undisturljed  strata 
of  the  ^tissouri.  and  is  pronouneed  by  eminent  archaeologists,  such  as 
Dr.  Winehell.  to  be  of  an  age  ante-dating  ten  thousand  years  ago. 

The  discovery  of  tools,  or  im]>lements.  in  the  pre-glaeial  deposits  at 
Trenton.  New  Jersey,  and  at  other  phiees  ea.st  and  south,  is  taken  by 
conservative  seientlsts  as  autlientie  pro()f  of  the  existenee  of  man  at 
least  iliinng  if  n<tt  hefcire  the  era  of  the  glaciers,  while,  to  these  proofs 
are  added  the  distinct  evidences  of  camp-fires  that  had  burned  near 
what  are  now  the  banks  oi  Niagara  river,  and  then  were  the  shores  of 
Lake  Iroquois,  before  the  formation  of  the  lakes  in  their  present  geo- 
gi-aphieal  positions.  "With  what  may  thus  be  considered  as  authentic 
proof  of  the  existence  of  man  in  the  extreme  east  and  west,  and  thus  his 
probable  existence  tlironghout  this  entire  country  during  if  not  bef(iri.' 
the  glacial  jicriod,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  jjiquire  as  to  that  period  and 
as  to  its  effect  upon  pre-existing  man  and  animals. 

The  Long  Glaciai,  Period 
The  former  ti'ojiical  conditions  were  overcome  by  an  upraising  of 
the  earth's  surface  at  the  north,  and  the  ice  period  appeared;  and  the 
existenee  of  a  long  continued  glacial  period  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  including  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  is  thoroughly 
established ;  hut  the  length  of  that  period  is  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
.jectni'e,  and  as  to  whether  there  was  one  or  more  than  one  such  peiiod 
is  a  matter  of  dispnte.  There  is  uo  disjiute  hut  that  the  entire  Upper 
Peninsula  wa.s  burled  beneath  a  massive  sheet  of  ice,  and  it  is  prohalile 
it  so  continued  for  centuries,  and  with  ice  from  three  thousand  to  five 
thonsand  feet  in  thickness.  A  generally  accepted  theorj'  of  the  canse 
of  the  glacial  period  is  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  region  and 
Ui  the  far  north,  following  the  tropical  period  spoken  of.  was  gradually 
raised  to  an  altitude  far  above  that  of  the  present,  so  that  with  the  per- 
petual cold  climate  caused  by  the  extreme  altitude  the  continuously 
falling  snows  formed  into  a  cake  of  ice.  that,  with  successive  melting 
and  freezing  of  its  surface,  crept  southward  until  it  enveloped  practi- 
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eally  the  whole  countrj'  north  of  the  present  location  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missouri  rivers  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Many  evidences  have  been  produced  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the 
ice-covered  territory  to  prove  that  there  were  two  such  glacial  periods 
separated  from  each  other  by  sufficient  space  of  time  to  effect  geological 
distinction  in  the  record  of  their  deposit;  though  there  seems  a  strong 
tendency  to  believe  that  the  one  glacial  period  may  have  been  so  af- 
fected by  formative  or  astronomical  conditions  that  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  ice  field  receded  to  the  north  and  again  advanced  to  the 
south,  thus  leaving  indications  of  two  glacial  periods  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  glacial  territory  when  it  was  one  continuous  period  in  the 
more, northern  portions;  indeed,  there  are  many  who  believe,  wnd  with 
apparent  sound  reasoning,  that  the  recession  of  the  ice  age  is  still  in 
progress,  and  that  the  fields  of  ice  at  present  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  in  Greenland,  are  a  remainder  of  the  same  continuous 
sheets  of  ice  that  enveloped  this  country  something  like  ten  thousand 
years  ago. 

There  is  no  tiuestion  but  that  the  departure  of  the  ice,  and  its  ac- 
companying conditions,  worked  great  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  this  vicinity.  When  the  ice  had  so  far  departed  as  to  have  its  south- 
em  boundary  about  midway  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  lakes  of  this 
region  were  formed  materially  different  from  what  they  are  at  present. 
Their  present  outlet  through  the  St.  Lawrence  river  then  continued  to 
be  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  affording  no  outlet  whatever.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  present  Lake  Michigan  had  its  outlet  through  the  state  of  Illinois, 
along  about  the  course  of  the  present  drainage  channel  into  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Lake  Iroquois  existed  as  an  immense  lake,  covering  the 
territori-  now  covered  by  both  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  much  other 
surrounding  territory,  and  that,  too,  found  its  outlet  to  the  south,  and 
its  watei^  found  their  way  with  the  then  natural  drainage  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  the  passing  of 
time,  the  surface  of  the  northern  country  gradually  lowered  and  the  ice 
field  continued  to  recede  until  the  natural  drainage  of  this  lake  region 
changed  its  course,  and  the  waters  of  our  lakes  found  their  way  out 
thniugb  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Iroquois  was  drained  oif  until  her 
surface  had  fallen  many  hundred  feet  from  its  highest  altitude,  and  the 
waters  were  divided  into  the  two  present  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario.  It 
was  at  thi.s  period  that  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  river  flowing  from 
Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario  began  to  cut  the  famous  gorge  which  now 
furnishes  such  a  Mecca  for  tourists,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  most 
authentic  evidence  of  the  period  of  time  that  has  existed  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  glacial  era.  It  is  generally  conceded,  from  computations 
as  to  the  amount  of  cutting  accomplished,  that  this  has  taken  ten  thou- 
sand years:  and  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  this  period 
since  the  ice  age  is  found  in  the  wearing  of  some  of  the  rocks  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  man 
existed  in  these  parts  more  than  fpu  thousand  years  ago. 
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What  man's  condition  and  habits  of  life  were  then,  and  what  they 
have  been  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  since,  remains  a  mystery.  One 
thing  it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  that  is,  that  if  the  Eskimos  and 
the  red  men  are  from  the  same  original  source,  the  ice  age  formed  the 
barrier  which  so  completely  divided  them  that  their  appearance,  habits 
and  methods  of  life  are  now  quite  distinet.  The  Eskimos  may  likely 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  glaeial  conditions,  and  lived  as  they  ■ 
now  live  on  sueh  means  of  subsistence  as  the  ice  regions  afford,  while 
the  ancestors  of  the  red  men  may  have  poshed  to  the  soiith  in  advance 
of  the  advancing  iee,  and  continued  their  existence,  and  probably  a  slow 
development,  under  the  light  of  a  sun  that  perpetuated  their  copper 
colored  complexions. 

The  departure  of  the  glacial  period,  which  had  found  the  country 
supplied  with  mammoth  forests,  left  it  denuded  of  all  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, and,  in  many  places,  of  the  soil  on  which  to  raise  any  kind  of 
vegetation ;  the  action  of  the  ice.  and  of  the  succeeding  Hoods  having 
served  to  leave  great  areas  where  the  bare  rocks,  polished  and  iigured  as 
they  were,  constituted  the  remaining  surface.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  after  the  departure  of  the  ice  tields  it  was  many  centuries 
even  before  there  were  any  great  inducements  to  man  to  inhabit  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  elements,  by  their  processes  of  decomposition 
and  erosion,  had  vast  amounts  of  work  to  perform  before  there  existed 
the  soil  sufficient  to  nourish,  support  and  develop  the  forest  life  that 
has  succeeded  in  many  sections,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  if 
there  was  left  a  semblance  of  soil,  it  is  questionable  as  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  give  it  fertility,  and  as  to  the  time  when  the  climate  became 
sufficiently  modified  to  encourage  vegetable  growth. 

Forests  Succeeding  Forests 

But  the  time  came  when  the  d&solation  wrought  by  the  iee  age  was 
supplanted  by  the  growth  of  beautiful  forests  which  have  in  turn  gone 
to  decay  and  been  replaced  by  succeeding  forests.  How  many  forest 
epochs  there  may  have  been  we  know  not,  but  that  forests  of  one  kind 
have  given  way  to  those  of  different  growths  is  established  beyond  ques- 
tion of  doubt.  The  writer  has  seen  the  removal  of  a  pine  stump  of  a 
tree  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  underneath  and  at  the  point  of 
the  division  of  that  stump  into  its  massive  roots  was  an  old  and  fairly 
well  preserved  stump  of  a  preceding  generation,  and  apparently  of 
hardwood. 

What  part  was  played  by  man  while  these  formative  changes  were 
taking  place  in  our  country  throughout  this  period  of  approximately 
ten  thousand  years  we  shall  probably  never  know,  but  that  he  existed 
in  or  about  this  country,  and  continued  in  or  long  ago  returned  to  this 
section  is  established  to  a  reasonable  certainty. 

That  the  men  of  the  period  antedating  the  advent  of  the  white  men 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence  and  ingenuity  is  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  remains  of  habitations  in  the  forms  of  cities  that  ex- 
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ist«d,  we  know  not  how  long  ago.  Whether  those  more  advanced  races 
became  extinct  and  were  succeeded  by  races  of  entirely  different  origin, 
or  whether  they  degenerated,  and  successive  generations  lost  the  arts  of 
their  forefathers,  furnishes  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  man,  and  much  as  we  might  like 
to  know  thereof,  antecedent  to  the  coming  of  Europeans  to  this  country, 
there  is  comparatively  little  evidence  thereof  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
life  as  it  was  lived  by  the  people  found  here  on  the  advent  of  the  white 
men,  their  existing  traditions  Jmd  siieh  ruins  as  remained. 
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CHAPTER  IT 

AS  FIRST  SEEN  RY  MAX 

Traders  First  in  Northern  Counthv^Ideai,  Hl-xtinu  Grotni) — The 

I'lONEBK     MlSSION'.VRIES — ^I^ICTURED    RoCKS     DeSCRIRED     IN     1834 — St. 

Waey's  River  and  IkIjANd  of  Mackinac — The  Restful  Green  Bay 
Region 

To  one  familiar  with  the  interestmg  topographical  foatures  of  the 
sectiiiii  of  the  country  under  consideration  there  is  no  occasion  to  "'on- 
der  at  the  large  amount  of  attention  it  commanded  from  the  earliest 
pioneers,  the  missionaries  and  traders;  and  later  from  those  attracted 
hither  for  permanent  settlement.  The  wonder,  if  any  there  l.)e,  is,  as 
to  why  permanent  settlement  and  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources followed  so  tardily  the  footsteps  of  discovery.  Sni-li  a  ipieiy, 
however,  finds  satisfaction,  and  the  delay  is  in  part  explaini'il  hy  the 
history  that  was  then  making  in  the  old  worhl.  monopolizing  there  the 
attentions  of  the  government  and  the  peojilt:  of  France  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  showeied  upon,  and  have  assisted  in  the  earlier  de- 
velopment of  the  French  possessions  hereabout;  and  later  hy  the  con- 
troversies existing  here  that  made  early  settlemi'nt  too  hazardous  to  be 
inviting.  But  there  were  attractions  here  that  the  lapse  of  centuries 
did  not  efface.  The  glittering  promises  of  great  wealth  which  the  coun- 
try afforded,  and  which  promises  were  communicated  to  the  ]>eople  of 
the  mother  country  thr()ugh  the  missionaries  and  traders,  have  made 
good  in  the  varied  avenues  of  exploitation,  trade  and  development.  Pel- 
tries, lumber,  mining  (both  copper  and  iron)  have  >nelded  their  fortunes 
to  many  and  have  distributed  their  products  to  the  farthermost  points 
of  the  wide  world.  Many  lesser  industries  have  influenced  in  a  lai^e 
measure  the  attractiveness  of  the  country,  bnt  those  named  are  the 
major  industries  to  date,  and  undoubtedly  furni.shed  the  main  attrac- 
tions to  the  first  permanent  settlers. 

Traders  First  in  the  Northern  Country 

Before  the  permanent  settlers,  however,  came  the  traders,  facing 
grave  dangers  and  great  hardships,  attracted  hy  the  most  readily  de- 
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veloped  of  those  resources,  the  trade  in  furs,  wherein  was  large  profit 
on  small  investments.  The  topographical  features  of  the  country  were 
such  as  to  make  it  of  the  best  in  that  direction.  Glancing  at  the  map, 
and  remembering  that  in  those  days  the  only  avenues  of  travel  and 
transportation  that  would  accommodate  traffic  to  any  extent  were  the 
waterways,— the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tlie  country,— the  long  shore  boun- 
daries of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  north  by  Lake  Superior  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  become  attractively  apparent. 
We  observe  further  that  this  long,  narrow  stretch  of  territory  between 
these  two  great  avenues  of  commerce  has  numerous  rivers  that  pierce 
the  interior  from  either  direction  so  that  almost  the  entire  country 
could  be  traversed  by  small  boats.  The  country  was  then  only  a  part 
of  the  great  new  world  and  knew  no  territorial  boundaries ;  but  natural 
boundaries  and  advantages  seem  to  have  signalized  this  as  the  favorite 
abode  of  large  numbers  of  wild  animals  and  birds  and  many  varieties 
of  the  best  of  fish,  from  the  lithe  and  gamely  trout  of  the  sparkling 
brook,  and  the  sporting  ba<is  of  the  interior  lakes,  to  the  ponderous  stur- 
geon, the  mammoth  trout  and  the  palatable  white  fish  of  the  lakes  and 
bays.  The  lake  boundaries  afforded  by  Lakes  Superior,  Huron  and 
Michigan,  as  above  mentioned,  were  matched  by  boundaries  of  almost 
equal  attractiveness  on  the  west  and  southwest,  where  the  beautiful 
Menominee  river  carries  its  immense  volume  of  water  in  continuous 
flow  over  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  source  of  her  tributaries  to  their  outlet  into 
Green  Bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  while  almost 
within  a  stone 's  throw  of  the  starting  point  of  these  waters  to  the  south- 
ward other  streams  formed  and  carried  their  waters  to  the  north  and 
into  Lake  Superior.  The  River  St.  Louis,  which  now  forms  the  most 
northwesterly  natural  boundary  of  the  peninsula,  has  its  source 
much  farther  from  that  of  the  jrenominee  than  do  some  of  the  other 
streams  that  flow  to  the  nortli. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  bench,  or  divide  be- 
tween the  northerly  and  the  southerly  slopes,  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  divide  is  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  in  places  assume  the  proportion  of  a  mountain  range,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Porcupine  and  Huron  mountains;  while  for  the  en- 
tire course  from  the  easterly  to  the  westerly  boundary  the  altitude  of 
the  divide  is  such  as  to  make  almost  precipitous  the  descent  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Lake  Superior.  The  summit  of  the  mountains  north 
of  Lake  Michigamme  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigamme  are  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  above  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  watershed, 
therefore,  includes  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  large  rivers,  the  Menominee,  Escanaba  and  Manistique, 
with  their  tributaries,  and  numerous  other  rivers  of  lesser  proportion, 
which  serve  to  furnish  extensive  and  convenient  highways  for  travel 
and  traffic,  all  with  their  trend  to  the  southward  and  their  outlets  into 
Green  bay. 
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Practically  all  this  country  was  heavily  timbered  with  a  mixture  of 
evei^een  and  hardwoods  that  at  ouce  were  most  bt-autiful  to  heboid, 
changing  with  the  changing  seasons  from  the  varied  hues  of  green  and 
grey  that  characterize  the  freshness  of  spring,  through  the  heavier 
shades  of  massive  green  that  sheltered  the  ground  fconi  the  summer's 
heat,  to  the  varied  and  most  beautiful  of  autumn  foliiige  that  the  hand 
of  nature  has  ever  set  as  an  example  to  the  lovers  of  art,  and  to  the 
snow-bedecked  evergreens  that  lend  their  pictnres(iueness  and  a  charm 
to  our  northern  winters, 

loEAf,  Hunting  OiiorNn 

Penetrated  as  the  forests  were  by  the  uuiiienius  and  lieautiful 
streams,  they  furnished,  also,  appropriate  settings  for  many  crystalline 
lakes,  set  like  jewels  to  further  adorn  the  already  attractive  landscape. 
The  combination  of  forest,  lake  and  stream  this  country  afforded  when 
the  pioneer  first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  the  culmina- 
tion of  nature's  ideal  of  a  hunting  ground. 

As  a  fitting  complement  to  the  situation  many  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  had  shallow  parts  wheie  an  abundance  of  wild  rice  grew,  fur- 
nisJiiiig  an  attraction  to  many  varieties  of  water  fowls  and  fur  bearing 
animals;  and  there  were  openings  upon  high  lands  that  supplied  an 
abundance  of  natural  grasses,  and  an  opportunity  to  the  red  men  to 
cultivate  Indian  corn. 

Naturally  such  a  country  was  peopled  with  an  abundance  of  game, 
including  animals,  birds  and  fish,  and  thus,  naturally  also,  it  was  the 
home  of  many  Indians  and  the  visiting  and  hunting  place  of  many  more 
that  roamed  about  the  country,  or  eame  periodically  from  their  homes 
in  other  parts  of  the  interior. 

Thus,  with  the  means  of  access  from  the  seaboards  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  east,  afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  extensive  lake 
boundaries  and  the  river  highways  of  this  Peninsula,  and  with  the  great 
abundance  of  game  and  the  presence  of  the  Indians  it  is  not  strange  that 
their  first  appreciation  of  the  country  was  in  the  advantages  oifered  by 
way  of  trade  in  peltries  that  could  be  had  in  abundance  almost  without 
price,  and  that  could  be  readily  sold  at  handsome  profits  sometimes 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  per  cent.  So,  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
the  richness  of  the  eountr;^'  was  first  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  traders 
and  their  couriers  du  hois,  and  they  were  so  intent  on  commercialism, 
on  the  dollar  that  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  then  almost  as  much 
as  now,  that  they  thought  not  of  history  or  of  posterity,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence made  few  records.  Their  presence  here  in  those  remote  times 
would  probably  have  hardly  been  recorded  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  missionaries  came  about  the  same  time,  or  followed  early  in  their 
footsteps.  There  are  numerous  things  in  history  that  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  these  early  traders  preceded  the  missionaries,  and  that  the 
reports  carried  by  them  as  to  the  natives  that  were  here,  and  as  to  their 
savagery  and  barbarous  conditions  of  life,  were  the  inducements  that 
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brought  the  missionaries  who  eame  with  the  bible  and  the  cross  to  Chris- 
tianize the  people  that  were  native,  rather  than  to  exploit  the  eonntry 
for  the  purposes  of  settlement. 

The  Pioneer  JIissionabies 

These  missionaries  were  intelligent,  edueateil  men,  and  while  intent 
upon  their  religious  missions  and  perhaps  thereby  held  more  closely 
within  the  channels  thereof,  they  were  nevertheless  observing,  and  some 
of  them  were  enterprising.  They  heard  from  the  Indians  of  the  de- 
posits of  copper  and  were  supplied  by  them  with  specimens  of  this  min- 
eral which  they  sent  east  witli  their  reports,  thus  arousing  there  the 
commercial  interest  which  more  recently  has  developed  our  mineral  re- 
sources to  such  an  extent  as  to  already  put  into  deep  shade  the  early 
reports  that,  though  glittering,  were  received  with  but  scant  credulity. 

The  missionaries  also  observed  and  reported  upon  the  picturesque- 
nesH  of  the  countr.\-.  and  although  these  features  were  mentioned  with 
apprei'iation,  it  is  for  prophesy  rather  than  history  to  treat  of  them 
from  a  commereial  standpoint,  and  I  mention  them  now  as  a  practically 
undeveloped  as-set,  among  the  abundance  and  varied  assets  with  which 
nature  endowed  this  favored  peninsula. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes,  and  we  nin  mention  tliL  Qumnesee 
Palls  of  the  Menominee  River,  that  were  first  appreei  ited  only  as  an 
object  of  picturesque  grandeur,  rivaling  in  beiut^  the  Balls  of  Niagara, 
have  sacrificed  something  of  their  primitive  attriftneni ss  ii  tht  hands 
of  man  in  order  that  the  immense  power  capable  of  btmg  generated 
might  be  utilized  to  run  the  mas-sive  machiner\  in  and  lift  the  burden- 
some t<m.s  of  ore  from  the  near-by  Iron  Mountain  mints  Little  did  the 
first  white  man  to  set  eyes  upon  that  cataract  diiam  if  tin  ihangts  that 
wo\tld  be  wrought  fnini  that  scene  of  beauty  to  oin  ot  \tensne  utility 
in  a  time  so  soon  to  come. 

If  we  may  be  pardoneil  a  moment  for  dropping  into  thi  perspective, 
we  may  say,  little  do  we  of  the  present  dream  of  the  commirnal  utility 
to  whu-h  some  of  <iur  natural  n'sources.— our  pictur«.s(|ut  stcmi\  brac- 
ing atmosphere  and  convenient  outing  places — will  be  put  a  few  years 
hence.  The  mone.v- earning  capacity  thereof  will  be  realized  when  these 
advantages  shall  be  properly  equipped  to  ai  commodate  and  shall  be 
tnithfully  and  attractively  portrayed  to  the  ereat  masses  of  people  in 
our  inland  cities  who  annually  go  far  and  spend  much  upin  less  at- 
tractive, less  comfortable,  but  more  widely  ad\ertised  summir  resorts; 
and  faintly  can  we  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries to  be  developed  here  because  of  the  eh<ap  powei  to  be  furnished 
by  our  rivers,  and  the  competiti<m  in  transpoitati  n  afforded  h\  our 
waterways. 

Returning  to  our  .subject,  we  can  not  presume  to  describe  all  the  ob 
jects  that  have  been  attractive  and  have  yielded  up  an  abundance  or 
are  offering  a  promise  of  abundance  in  the  lines  of  both  bi  iuty  and 
utility,  for  our  command  of  language  cannot  fittingly  perfonn  su<h  a 
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p]ea%iuabl(  undirtaking  how  V(,r  as  propcrh  !»<  longing  to  the  picture 
of  t>ie  Upper  Peninsula  as  first  seen  by  white  men  w  e  mention  as  some 
of  the  mast  prominent  features  the  lapids  of  the  St  Mar\  s  River,  the 
Jslind  ot  Maekmie  or  Michilimackina(  ds  it  hrst  called  the  Pictured 
Eofks  and  Grand  Sable  I&land  as  objects  so  giand  as  to  inspire  the  awe 
of  all  who  behold  thim  besidis  whuh  then  are  inan\  lake  shores  that 
are  beauty  spot*,  for  summer  outing  and  man\  lakes  thit  offer  ittiactive 
fadlitics  for  boating   bathing  and  hshmg 

Pictured  Rocks  Described  in  1834 

Of  the  "Pictured  R^w-ks,"  aw  well  of  their  grandeur,  as  of  the  (ian- 
gcrs  of  the  sea  as  it  beats  upon  them,  and  of  an  experience  therewith, — 
Mr,  Thomas  1j.  McKenna,  of  the  Indian  th'partnient,  in  his  "Sketches 
of  a  Tonr  of  the  Lakes,"  in  1834.  relates  his  approach  to  the  I'ortaille, 
of  the  French,  now  called  the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  says:  "Their  be- 
ginning i.s  in  the  Doric  rock  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  line  of 
towers  and  hattlcmcnts  which  compose  the  grand  display  of  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks ;  and  weiris  to  have  been  s<mt  in  advance  to  announce  to 
the  voyageur  the  surprising  and  appalling  grandeur  that  awaits  him 
ahead.  "VVe  passed  this  Doric  rock  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  landed. 
Our  barges,  as  iLsnal,  behind.  I  last  not  a  moment  in  going  to  exam- 
ine it.     *     *     ' 

"The  Doric  rock  lesls  on  a  ba.scmcnt  of  sandstone,  with  irregular, 
step-like  ledges  of  the  same  material,  three  in  nunibei-.  going  from  it 
into  the  lake,  and  stands  about  twelve  feet  back  from  a  ]icrpcndicnlar 
line  drawn  fi'oni  the  last  step.  From  the  water  to  the  ba.se  of  the  rock 
it  is  about  thirty  feet ;  and  from  the  hast.'  to  its  to|)  it  is  about  forty  feet. 
The  center  of  fhc  covering  or  arch  is  about  three  feet  thick, — and  where 
it  rests  on  the  pillars,  about  twelve.  From  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the 
arch  is  about  thirty-seven  feet.  Hctwi'cn  the  second  [lillar  of  the  south- 
west, or  right  of  the  view,  and  a  third  coUimii  in  the  rear,  is  an  altar; 
and  to  the  right  of  that  again  an  urn.  •  •  •  The  place  .seems  to 
have  iiecn  provided  by  nature  for  a  place  of  offering,  whether  to  Diana, 
or  which  of  the  Gods  or  Goddesses,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
A  lieaiitifui  tree  rises  out  of  the  verj'  center  of  the  arch.  *  »  • 
I  found,  on  examining  this  rock,  which  I  did  in  all  its  parts,  that  the 
Indians  had  used  it  as  a  place  of  resort,  for  the  ashes  of  their  fires  were 
yet  several  places  within  it. 

"When,  or  for  what  purpi^e  this  rock  was  so  fancifully  formed  no 
man  living  can  tell.  There  are  no  records  that  contain  the  secret.  It  is 
among  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  seems,  with  other  like  evidences,  to 
attest  the  truth  of  what  has  been  often  asserted  before,  that  this  globe 
has  been  the  theater  of  violently  (contending  elements,  of  whose  fury 
we  can  now  imagine  but  little,  and  which  under  the  direction  of  Him 
who  holds  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  have  long  since  been  eon- 
fined  them  and  ceased  their  mighty  strife.  That  water  has  been  the 
agent  of  all  this  variety  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Its  marks  are  perfect, 
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but  tlie  floods,  tired  of  lifting  their  heads  so  high,  are  content,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  to  lash  the  bases  of  these  towering  elevations. 

"*  *  "  Our  company  preceded  us  to  pass  along  the  eoast  of  the 
Piefured  Roeks,  and  make  the  traverse  to  Grand  Island  before  the  air 
should  stir  in  the  morning,  or  the  lake  g(;t  in  motion.  For  to  be  off  the 
line  of  these  Pictured  Rocks  in  heavy  barges,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard 
from  the  north,  or  northwest,  there  is  hardly  a  passibility  of  escaping. 

"We  took  Jtr.  Lewis  in  our  canoe  to  make  some  sketches  of  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks.  We  embarked  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  soon  reached  the 
angle  of  a  rock  which  commence  this  long  line  of  awful  grandeur.  It 
is  wall-like,  and  perpendicular,  and  higher  than  tlie  capitol  of  Wash- 
ington. It  makes  a  sharp  angle,  the  edge  of  which  is  as  well  defined  as 
the  north  or  any  other  corner  of  that  splendid  building.  It  staggers 
one's  faith  to  believe  that  anything  short  of  architectural  skill,  and 
human  hands,  could  finish  olT  such  an  angle.  On  turning  it,  a  semi- 
circular formation,  like  the  half  of  an  immense  dome,  commences,  the 
radius  of  which  is  not  short  of  three  hundred  yards.  The  surface  is 
smooth  and  stained  in  places  with  an  iron-brown  color,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  drip  of  water  from  above,  and  an  oozing  of  it  from  numer- 
ous little  cracks  in  its  sides.  These  rocks  are  about  three  hiuidred  feet 
high.  Slany  of  them  rest  on  arches,  and  all  of  them,  whether  on  arches 
or  columns,  or  unbroken  at  fheir  base,  rise  immediately  out  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  run  their  whole  extent  of  twelve  miles  on  a  straight  line, 
but  have  more  the  appearance  of  an  inegular  echelon. — for  a  mile 
they  will  be  thrown  regularly  back,  and  continue  a  solid  wall,  on  nearly 
a  straight  line  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  fall  back  again,  or  advance.  At 
one  point  one  of  these  huge  rocks  juts  far  out  into  the  lake,  but  without 
losing  its  connections  with  those  upon  its  right  and  left,  and  resembles 
a  castle  with  its  towers,  embattlement«  and  embrazures.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  put  out  thus  in  advance  to  protect  the  interior  line  of 
walls  upon  its  right  and  left,  and  to  have  been  built  by  giants. 

"We  had  only  got  fairly  out,  and  in  view  of  these  wonderful  forma- 
tions and  in  the  deep  and  green  looking  water  of  the  lake,  with  Grand 
Island  stretching  out  obliquely  to  our  right,  when  the  wind  freshened, 
and  the  swells  began  to  roll  in  upon  these  rock-bound  shores,  and  dash 
and  foam  at  their  bases.  The  reaction  froTii  this  eommt)tion  drove  us 
farther  out  into  the  lake;  there  we  were  met  with  increasing  billows 
which  stilled  the  chanting  of  our  voyageurs,  and  put  them  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  skill  in  preserving  themselves  and  us.  I  noticed  when  a 
wave  larger  than  the  rest  was  about  to  be  met,  their  paddles  were  in- 
stantly suspended,  and  the  canoe  allowed  to  pitch  over  it  with  as  little 
onward  motion  as  possible.  I  soon  discovered  the  object  was  to  avoid 
driving  her  under  the  succeeding  wave,  which,  on  account  of  her  being 
BO  sharp,  would  have  been  done  had  the  suspension  in  paddling  not 
been  observed.  Thus  stationary,  she  rose  over  the  waves  that  wouhl 
meet  her,  when  instantly  the  paddl&s  would  ply  again.  But  with  all 
this  precaution  the  swells  would  dash  over  tls,  and  make  it  necessary 
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for  the  sponge  t-o  be  kept  constantly  employod.  These  canoes  are  bailed 
hy  means  of  sponges  large  enough  to  take  up  a  qnart  or  haif  gallon  of 
water  at  a  time.  The  barges  were  just  in  view  indining  over  to  the 
western  end  of  Grand  Island,  and  about  five  miles  ahead.  They  had 
got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  billows,  their  force  now  being  broken  by 
Grand  Island.  I  confess  I  folt  some  a[)prehenBion.  No  one  spoke. 
To  make  the  shore  was  not  possible;  to  have  attempted  it  would  have 
been  certain  destruction ;  and  the  east  end  of  Grand  Island  was  at  least 
ten  miles  distant.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  on  our  course. 
In  an  hour  we  were  in  still  water,  when  our  voyageurs,  all  wet,  and  our- 
selves also,  except  where  our  great  coats  guarded  us,  began  to  chatter 
again,  and  pass  their  jokes  upon  the  bowman  in  whose  face  many  a 
swell  had  broken  in  making  this  traverse. 

"The  appearance  of  the  sontheastem  shore  of  Grand  Island,  in 
going  up  between  it  and  the  Pictured  Rocks,  is  strikingly  magnificent, 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  extent,  but  to  the  mimic  cities  that  line  its 
shores,  high  np  above  the  lake.  The  appearance  woiild  deceive  anyone 
who  did  not  know  that  the  island  was  not  inhabited.  Buildings  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  dimensions,  appearing  to  be  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
wood,  with  spires  and  steeplcM,  are  as  regularly  shown  in  this  distance 
of  ten  miles,  as  if  they  wore  real;  and  serve  not  a  little  to  soothe  one, 
even  with  a  knowledge  that  all  this  is  owing  to  the  broken  up  rocks, 
similar  in  their  character  to  the  portaille,  or  Pictured  Rocks,  opposite 
to  them;  because  the  fanc'y  will  not  let  go  its  hold  of  images  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  pleasni'es  of  the  social  state.     •     *     * 

"It  appears  to  me  that  Grand  Island  was  once  connected  with  the 
main;  and  that  the  swells  of  the  lake,  propelled  by  the  northeast  wind. 
and  driven  by  their  fury  diagonally  across  the  lake,  broke  dowit  the 
connecting    materials    of    earth    and    rock    which    once    joined    them. 

"The  Pictured  Rocks  terminate  opposite  the  western  end  of  Grand 
Island,  For  the  whole  way  they  are  discolored,  or  stained,  with  the 
dripping  of  water  from  the  crevices  in  their  sides,  and  are  to  the  eye 
like  grey  sandstone,  stained  with  yellow  and  brown  and  even  green. 
Their  tops  fringed  for  the  whole  distance  with  a  thick  growth  of  ver- 
dant trees  gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  their  summits. 

"I  omitted  to  notice  a  sheet  of  water  that  flowed  out  from  the  grove 
near  the  Doric  rock,  of  fan-like  appearance,  small  at  the  top,  and  wid- 
ening at  the  bottom  to  ten  feel.  It  came  over  from  an  elevation  of 
about  twenty  feet  aliovo  the  lake.  We  saw  several  of  these;  some  gush- 
ing out  of  the  sides  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  and  others  flying  over  from 
the  level  of  their  tops,  the  issue  of  little  streamlets  from  level  country 
beyond.  We  more  than  once  rested  on  our  paddles  to  observe  these 
lovely  adomings  of  a  region  otherwise  picturesque,  but  made  more  so 
by  these  cascades." 

Of  other  interesting  scenery  along  the  Lake  Superior  coast  there  is 
a  vast  abundance,  and  the  early  writers  were  greatly  attracted  by  it. 
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llr.  JIi;K«Diia,  (ill  his  first  setting  paddle  into  Lake  Superior,  and 
witnessing  the  miliiiiited  expanse  of  water  ahead,  wrote  of  it  as  "a 
glorious  mirror,  where  the  Ahtiightj-'s  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in 
all  time.  Cairn  or  convulsed,  in  hreezc  or  gale,  or  storm."  And  again 
on  landing  at  Granite  Point  he  says  of  it:  "And  here  huge  roeks,  split 
into  ehasniM,  into  whieh  the  surge  of  the  lake  enters,  hut  to  reeoil  from 
the  onset,  and  to  demonstrate  how  immovable  is  the  barrier  against 
which  these  eeasciless  attacks  are  made,  stand  boldly  out.  Deseending 
from  rock  to  rock  for  about  thirty  feet,  I  seated  myself  on  a  ledge  that 
projected  far  out  into  the  lalte,  to  survey  the  scenery,  and  conteiiipiate 
the  motion  of  the  waters  that,  in  towering  waves,  would  roll  against 
these  rocks  as  if  asleep  and  unconscious  of  their  approaching  destiny, 
till  awakeiitil  by  the  shock  of  the  eoiit-aet,  when  they  would  mount  high 
in  the  air,  and  fall  back  broken  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  be  swallowed 
up  by  their  succeasors,  which,  on  reaching  the  same  point  met  with  the 
same  overthrow." 

Of  Keweenaw  point  the  same  author  writes:  '■Opposite  a  spur  iu  the 
mrmntain.  the  lands  rise  in  rocky  and  broken  jirccipices,  displaying  a 
f^raiidciir.  and  a  barrenness  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 
It  is  nearly  all  rock;  the  shores  are  cut  out  into  little  bays,  into  many 
of  wbivh  we  entered,  whilst  the  rocky  iiro.icctiiins  of  the  moimtains 
hung  over  us  as  if  to  threaten  us  with  dcsli'uction.  Jlnge  masses  of 
rocks,  that  harl  parted  from  the  iiniTUitaiii,  were  lying  out  in  the  lake, 
some  fifty  ami  a  hundred  yards  fiom  the  shore,  between  which,  and 
others,  that  fornjed  a  kind  of  passageway,  and  with  perpendicular  walls, 
our  little  bark  was  pass<il  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters." 

A  person  familiar  with  Lake  Superior  eould  write  cha])ters  concem- 
intr  its  barren  and  broken  shores.  Grand  Sables  I'ictured  Roeks ;  its 
bciiutifiil  islands,  wonderful  moonlight  scenery,  crystalline  waters,  and 
(if  the  iii'ist  gorgeous  of  aurora  borealis  with  wliii-h  the  hand  of  nature 
decorates  tJie  most  favored  parts  of  the  universe. 

St.  M.vry's  River  .\nd  Isi-.\nd  of  M.\ckin.\c 
IJeyond  the  power  of  my  pen  to  d<'scribe  are  the  varied  scenes  of  the 
St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  waters  of  the  lanjest  of  earth's  inland  seas 
find  outlet  through  a  channel,  the  descent  of  which  at  the  rapids,  is 
about  eighteen  feet  in  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
through  which  the  waters  plunge  and  dash  and  foam  as  if  angered  at 
the  broken  and  jagged  rocks  that  dare  impede  their  passage.  These 
rapids  were  considered  hard  to  "shoot"  by  the  skilled  oarsmen  of  those 
early  days,  but  the  present-day  visitor  to  this  beauty  spot  of  Miehigan 
can  still  find  representatives  of  the  red  race,  each  ready,  for  a  modest 
consideration,  to  carry  his  paasenger  in  his  light  and  bounding  canoe, 
down  through  this  seething,  boiling  and  dashing  channel;  and  they  do 
it  with  such  skill  as  to  compel  the  admiration  of  all  and  to  invite  the 
venturesome  to  make  the  trip.  Passing  the  rapids,  the  river  widens 
gradually,  and  is  filled  with  beautiful  islands  of  various  sizes,  and  fur- 
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nislies  a  scene  of  quiet  bcanty  and  natural  splendor,  vying  in  attractive- 
ness with,  and  yet  in  wonderful  contrast  to,  the  magnificent  tiirbulency 
of  the  rapids.  To  those  natural  attractions,  the  government  has  added 
those  of  its  monster  locks,  and  its  power  canal,  giving  to  it  recognition 
a,s  the  foremost  of  the  world's  water-highways. 

The  group  of  islands,  known  as  the  "Beavers"  always  have  lieen 
an<l  sti)l  are  objects  of  beauty  and  attractiveness;  and  these,  as  well  as 
their  advantages  in  the  way  of  fishing  and  of  seclusion,  have  given  to 
them  a  part  in  history,  the  story  of  whitrh,  if  fully  told,  would  rival  the 
most  daring  stories  of  frontier  life. 

Of  the  Island  of  ilackinac,  and  the  islands  that  cluster  around  it, 
what  shall  I  say?  Again  a  master  hand  is  needed  to  portray  the  heauty 
and  grandeur  which  the  hand  of  nature  crowded  together  in  a  suiall 
area.  Fortunately,  however,  the  world  knows  of  the  beauty  of  this 
island  and  nf  tb<'  important  part  it  has  jdayed  in  national  and  inter- 
national histiir.v.  The  world  of  today,  huwevei-,  sees  it  with  its  national 
park,  its  niilitary  fort,  and  its  magnifici-nt  hotels  and  residences:  the 
re-sort  of  imtny  in  the  hot  summer  montliM.  The  tirst  white  men  saw  it 
as  a  fav(U'itc  home  of  some  and  the  resort  of  many  Indians;  and.  as 
their  canoes  approached  from  the  Lake  Huron  view,  the  island  rase 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  Great  Turtle,  and  in  its 
grandeur,  looming  to  a  magnifici'nt  height,  beautifully  bedecked  with 
foi'cst  growths  and  ornamented  with  some  of  nature's  most  lavish  adorn- 
ments of  arches,  pinnacles,  domes  and  precipices.  As  these  magniticent 
heights  were  sealed,  the  grandeur  of  the  .surrounding  view  was  almost 
beyond  eoneeptifin.  Lake  Huron,  spcclied  over  with  its  islands,  stretched 
far  to  the  west,  varying  and  beautiful.  To  the  northwest  was  the  main- 
land of  the  peninsula,  the  Rabbit's  Hask  and  to  the  west  was  the  oi)en- 
ing  into  Lake  ilichigan,  the  second  largest  fresh  water  sea  in  the  world ; 
and  around,  and  within  view  were  Bois  Blanc,  Le  Schneau,  anil  other 
islands,  in  beautiful  settings  of  changing  hues,  the  better  to  adorn  the 
scene.  Of  nature's  adornments,  naturnliy.  Arch  Rock,  or  the  Giant 
Arch,  commands  first  attention.  Approaching  this  along  the  sliore  trail, 
so  as  to  vif.'w  it  from  below,  we  tind  the  sliore  at  this  point  some  fi>rty 
or  tifty  rods  in  width,  covered  with  large  fragments  of  rocks  that  have 
aii[)arentiy  .sncenndjed  to  the  battles  of  the  elements  and  let  go  their 
bold  from  tbc  cliffs  above  which  rise  to  a  height  of  approximately  two 
hinidretl  feet  above  the  shoi'e.  From  this  pn'cipice  a  rocky  projection 
stantls  out  to  the  northeast  at  this  point,  and  therein  is  an  arch-like 
opening  through  which  ascent  can  be  made  by  clambering  with  diffi- 
eult.v.  over  a  steep  embankment  of  loose  rocks  smd  pebbles;  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  up  this  embankment,  the  climber  stands 
directly  under  the  Giant  Arch  which  has  a  rugged  outline,  with  one 
base  resting  on  the  rocky  pro,iection  and  the  other  upon  the  main  ledge 
or  hill.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  about  fifty  feet  and  its  height  in  the 
center,  from  the  shore,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  view 
through  the  opening  of  this  arch  is  magnificent,  changing  with  the  chang- 
ing hues  of  the  sky  and  the  forms  and  movements  of  the  clouds. 
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A  goiul  i-!iiiiWr  ctiii  proceed  up  the  onihaiikiiioiit.  and.  by  Ki-aling 
sovijnil  jirei'ipicfK  aiiil  almost  vei'tii^al  ami  I'laggy  rm-kw.  n^ai'li  the  sur- 
face throuffh  tlie  avcli.  and,  on<?e  there,  the  grandeu]'  of  the  view  repays 
the  cifort,  the  wnrn  iingcfs  and  the  torn  elothes  which  the  elinih  haa 

CflSt. 

Tlie  writer  was  one  of  a  small  eompauy  ti)  perform  this  feat  and 
does  not  regret  it,  tlifingh  onee  is  enough.  The  most  eommon  method  o£ 
reaching  the  lop  of  this  iireh  is  over  the  hill  road  wheie  one  ean  ride 
direetly  to  it. 

Chimney  Rcxk  is  aiiotlu'r  cf  the  natural  attraetions  of  the  island. 
It  stands  on  Ihe  siiic  of  a    hill   which  shipes  to  the  wcslcMy  or  south- 
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IHVwilt  Mirfan-  of  the  hil!  at  that  poinl.  Il  is  evidci 
tlie   ro,-k.s  are  piled   toirdliiT  that   they   were  at   one  tin 

he  earlh.  in  that  form,  when  the  sui'faee  ut  the  island  w; 

e  to|)  of  the  present  "<-!iiiiniev ;"  and.  as  hv  Ihe  process, 
earth  was  torn  away  and  the  surface  lowered.  Ihcsc  rod 

her  that  thev  have  retaiiicti  tlicir  ]positii.ri,  and  now  sl;iii 
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inlercstins!:  features  of  the  isbnid  that  wen 
attractions  when  hr.sl  ween  hy  wiiitc  ntcTi, 
and  are  now  ohjeets  of  inlerest  1o  tonrisls 

witii  snhsei|ueut  ini|)ortant  historical  cvenls. 

Tiih;  Rkstpm,  OREi'iN  li.w  RKcnoN' 
,■  ilesci'ihe  the  beauties  of  Green  liay,  with  il 
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tains  much  of  its  original  attractiveness  and  is  annually  receiving  more 
and  more  of  the  recognition  that  is  its  due  from  the  tourist  world,  and 
many  of  its  bordering  hamlets,  with  their  sandy  bathing  beaches  and 
attractive  fishing  facilities,  are  already  thronged  during  the  .summer 
months  with  those  who  have  leame<i  tliat  here  the  advantages  for  rest, 
recreation  and  recuperation  are  actuallj"  SHpcrior  to  those  of  the  noted 
and  more  costly  outing  places  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

As  the  explorer  pushed  inland,  he  was.  of  course,  at  first  compelled 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  many  streams,  and  here  again  tin?  varied  tlcc- 
orations  of  the  scene  bore  evidence  of  the  lavish  hand  of  nature.  Amidst 
primeval  forests,  the  most  beautiful  that  the  eager  eye  of  an  explorer 
ever  rested  upon,  were  miles  upon  miles  of  the  most  picturcsfjnc  of 
rivers,  bedecking  the  face  of  the  entire  peninsula  like  strings  of  glitter- 
ing  gems,  while  the  innumerable  lakes,  of  various  sizes,  added  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  laudscape,  as  well  as  to 
its  attractiveness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hunter  and  the  tradesman. 

To  mention  all  the  many,  many  attractive  features  that  met  the  eye 
of  the  first  white  men.  is  now  impossible,  but  enough  of  grandeur,  of 
beauty  and  of  virgin  splendor  and  purity,  as  well  as  wealth  of  natural 
resources,  still  remains  to  make  of  this  small  area  a  very  desirable  local- 
ity for  pleasure  seekers,  health  resorters  and  sportsmen,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  business  men  of  every  calling. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  public  is  recognizing  the  imporianc'c  of 
preser\'ing  some  of  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  this  locality  lias 
been  endowed.  IJesides  the  National  Park  at  Jlackinac,  .several  of  the 
cities  have  already  adopted  measures  of  preser-\-ing  as  natural  public 
parks,  some  of  these  beauties  of  natnre,  more  attractive  than  the  hand 
of  man  could  plan  or  execute.  Of  these.  Prt«(|ue  Isle  park  at  JIarquette, 
and  the  John  Henes  park  at  Menominee  are  among  the  most  notable. 
As  closely  connected  with  like  interests  in  the  Upper  Peninsnia  it  is  of 
interest  and  value  to  her  people  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  dedi- 
cated as  a  state  park  a  large  traet  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Green  bay,  in 
Door  county,  where  the  natural  and  primitive  beauty  is  to  be  preserved. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

INDIAN  HISTORY 

TiiK  Ancient  Cave  Jr.vN— SuPEKNATcrnAi,  Beijkfs;  op  the  Indian — 
Deatji  and  the  Heueafter— The  Dei-vcie  and  Racial  Origin — JIed- 
iciNE  Hao  and  IIedicine  Dance — Tkibal  Government  and  Wociai. 
CrsTOMs — I'texkils.  "Weapons  and  Si*orts — .Magic  Arts  and  Kb:c»et 
Institutions — Picture   "Writing — Hork?w    Intrddi'ced 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  of  totlay  to  realize  that  they  are  n  coii- 
querinp  iieople;  ami  that  to  make  room  for  the  prosperity  aiul  advanee- 
menf  of  the  jireseiit  day,  a  powerful  race  has  been  vanf(uishcd  and  dis- 
piaeed,  and  the  surviving  remnants  perverted  and  degraded.  Put  the 
truth  of  this  is  patent  to  anyone  who  pauses  to  thiiil?  of  tlie  matter. 
The  I'pper  Peninsula  of  Jliehigan  is  one  of  the  spots  where  the  dis- 
integration of  this  raee  began. 

TfiE  Ancient  Cave  Man 
Their  history  goes  lutek  to  the  cave  men  who  fmirfht  for  Ihuir  ex- 
istence with  the  elephant,  mastodon,  megatherium  and  otJier  gif^antie 
beasts  of  the  pre-glaeial  periiKl.  These  progenitors  of  the  Indians  in 
Araeriea  had  only  their  hands,  supplemented  by  the  eluhs  and  roeks 
which  nature  |H-ovided.  to  defend  themselves,  or  with  which  to  procure 
their  food:  for  maii  vva.s,  in  that  pre-historie  time,  onl,y  a  carnivorous 
animal,  not  much  higher  than  the  beasts  with  which  he  fought.  The 
great  ph.vsieal  changes  of  the  land  forced  new  conditions  upon  this  ani- 
mal that  alone  stood  upright;  the  tight  for  life  developed  shrewdness 
and  a  sort  of  skill,  and.  in  the  end,  these  are  alwaj's  superior  to  brute 
foree.  In  time  the  cave  man  grew  bolder  as  he  became  a  more  success- 
ful hunter;  he  dwelt  in  forests,  as  well  as  caves,  and  so  the  evolution  of 
the  Indian,  as  the  white  men.  with  their  limited  geographical  knowledge, 
called  him.  had  its  beginning.  The  story  of  this  evolution  is  written  in 
the  mounds  which  hold  their  dead,  and  the  weapons,  tools  and  omamenta 
which  they  have  left  scattered  over  the  entire  country.  The  buildera 
of  these  earth  mounds  had  reached  a  degree  of  semi-civilization  and 
tlicy  were  more  sedentary  than  the  tribes  about  them,  and  possibly  more 
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peart'fiil.  They  built  these  moimds  not  only  as  burial  places  for  their 
dead,  but  to  guard  their  vilhifres,  and  for  use  in  their  relijrious  rites.  As 
their  animal  instinets  developed  into  mental  attributes,  fear,  which  is 
■  the  father  of  relifjion,  compelled  them  to  propitiation  and  semi-worship 
of  things  feared.  They  were  mentally  many  apies  beyond  the  primitive 
cave  men  ;  they  had  added  vegetable  foods  to  their  fiesli  diet ;  the  culti- 
vated maize,  s<|uash.  beans  and  grapes  in  fields  outside  their  moiind-pro- 
feetcMl  villages.  They  wt^re  mannfac-turcrs  to  the  extent  that  they  made 
nets  and  traps  to  patch  tisli  and  game;  and  from  the  hoiies  and  skins  of 
the  latter  made  household  utensils  and  elot.hing,  The.v  apparently  knew 
no  metal  bnt  eoj)per,  from  which  they  made  chisels  and  axes,  as  well  as 
ornaments.  They  carved  beads  and  other  articles  from  sea-shells,  as 
well  as  Imucs,  proving  that  they  had  commerce  with  ]>eo]>le  living  near 
the  sea.  In  spite  of  the  progress  the.v  had  made,  they  were  swept  out 
of  existence  liy  th<>  fierce  hunting  tribes  who  are  the  jnore  iouoediate 
ancestors  of  the  Indians,  and  althimgh  they  wi^re  forgotten— for  who 
can  say  without  i|uesti(m  .just  who  the  mound-buiUli-rs  were?— -the  knowl- 
edge of  their  rude  arts  was  continued,  and  increased,  by  their  succes.sors. 
Tlicsc  Tiidiaus  were  slow  to  change  and  Imve  preserved  their  iihysical 
and  nientiil  atti'ibutes  until  modern  times.  As  a  whole,  the  race  seems 
to  be  fragments  of  varitius  trihes  of  men;  their  languages  and  dialects, 
whieii  are  many,  being  mostly  derivative.  "When  <liscovered  by  the 
white  men.  they  were  jirobably  at  their  highest  epoch  as  a  nation,  i'liys- 
ically  they  have  not  changed:  the  straight  black  hair,  glazed  fvcii.  high 
cheel;  bones,  red  color  and  fine  soft  skin  arc  still  tyiocal.  and  their  metltiil 
trails,   ti -rii   iuodific<l   by   ciivironiiieot,   seem    as  nearly    indestroetible 

Wii'icKN.vTCR.M.  Hr:[.iKi''s  or  THE  1ndi.\n 
Tile  Datura!  Indian,  before  the  gived,  deceit  ami  in.jiistir'e  of  the 
whiti's  liad  obiitcrated  the  good,  and  fully  <leveh.pcd  the  evil,  cruel  side 
of  his  nature,  was  |>ossessed  of  laany  admirable  i|ualities,  such  as  tem- 
peniiiee.  truthfulness,  honesty  and  courtesy.  He  respected  old  age  and 
was  tolerant  with  and  jiitiful  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate;  hospitalit.v 
was  with  him  not  only  a  virtue,  hut  a  strict  duty.  Physical  bravery  was, 
without  doubt,  the  i|ua3ity  most  admired.  Piide.  independence,  and  an 
intense  hive  of  personal  freedom  were  qualities  encouraged  in  the  In- 
dians from  boyhood.  Wo  strong  was  this  last  sentiment  that  at  times  it 
prove<l  a  source  ()f  weakness,  as  it  fretiuently  prevented  combined  ac- 
tion at  critical  jieriods.  The  Indian  in  his  primitive  condition  was 
jovial,  happy,  loyal  to  ties  of  kinship,  and  his  family;  fond  of  games 
and  sports,  and  story-telling, — whiling  away  the  long  winter  hours  with 
endless  tales  of  ghost  and  spirits,  of  war  and  the  chase;  fond  also  of 
music,  and  dancing  and  dreaming;  thimgh  all  their  arts  were  of  the 
coarsest  and  crudest  development.  In  addition  to  these  good  qualities, 
they  possessed  intense  cruelty,  a  lax  morality,  superstition,  eannibalism 
and   remorseless  revenge.     The  notions  of  the  Indians  concerning  the 
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spirit  world  are  beyond  ordinary  credence;  they  believe  in  a  soul  of  the 
universe  {Gezhia  or  Gitehe  Manito)  who  dwelt  in  the  sky;  a  great  and 
good  spirit  that  made  the  world  and  ruled  the  sky  and  earth.  They  also 
believed  in  an  evil  spirit  (JIatehe  Manito),  typified  by  the  serpent, 
equally  powerful  with  the  good,  who  sought  constantly  to  undo  his 
benevolent  work.  The  "evil  one"  lived  in  the  solid  earth  and  might  be 
propitiated  by  gifts,  especially  libations.  This  belief  in  the  duality  of 
spirits  of  every  degree  was  universal. 

The  Indians  had  no  word  for  "God;"  Manito  and  Oki  merely  meant 
anything  endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  They  believed  every  man 
might  become  possessed  of  a  personal  Manito,  inferior  however,  to  the 
Great  l\rereiful  Spirit.  The  control  of  this  was  obtained  by  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  training  of  Indian  children  includes  fasting  at  the  transi- 
tion period;  when  a  boy  was  about  sixteen  he  smeared  his  face  with 
white  clay,  seated  himself  upon  some  exposed  rock  or  point,  and  con- 
stantly called  upon  his  Manito  to  make  him  a  great  warrior.  After  four 
or  five  days  of  fasting  some  beast  or  bird  would  appear  to  his  hunger- 
crazed  mind,  and  this  would  be  adopted  at  once  as  his  "medicine." 
Some  portion  of  the  object  that  thus  appeared  must  always  be  carried 
upon  his  pers<in  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  Manito  and  insure  success. 
This  suggests  the  fasting  and  vigils  of  the  candidates  for  knighthood  of 
medieval  Europe.  Girls,  when  fasting,  retired  to  the  depths  of  the  forest 
and  prayed  for  power  to  become  medicine  women.  There  are  records  of 
many  women,  famous  for  their  gifts  of  second  sight  and  other  necromantic 
powers.  The  Indians  did  not  understand  the  elements,  so  they  deified 
them,  as  well  as  most  natural  objects,  such  as  trees,  rocks,  cataracts, 
animals  and  birds.  In  the  north,  thunder,  and  in  the  south,  the  sun, 
were  per.scmitied  as  among  the  highest  gods,  while  the  winds,  the  four 
brothers,  were  venerated  by  all.  T)ie  birds  typified  the  winds,  the  ser- 
pent was  the  visible  expression  of  lightning.  All  tribes  agreetl  upon 
water  as  holding  all  else  in  solution  before  time  began;  its  force  and 
immensity  awed  them.  It  produced  nothing  of  itself,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  some  creative  power  to  act  upon  it.  This  power  was  typified  by 
the  winds  which  blew  over  it;  the  wind,  personified  by  birds,  such  as  the 
raven  or  dove,  brought  the  earth  forth.  The  moon  represented  water ; 
she  was  the  universal  mother,  and  brought  the  harvests  and  protected 
the  new-bom  babe  and  its  mother.  The  moon  was  also  identical  with 
night,  and  all  the  dread  powers  it  encompassed ;  she  carried  the  deadly 
miasma  in  her  mantle,  and  the  hunter  dared  not  sleep  in  her  rays,  or 
leave  his  freshly  killed  meat  exposed  to  them;  confusedly  interwoven 
with  this  was  the  symbol  of  the  serpent,  suggested  by  the  winding  rivers 
and  the  connection  between  lightning  and  rain.  Dogs  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  moon;  hence  to  water,  and  the  custom  of  whipping  dogs, 
soundly,  during  an  eclipse  was  common.  The  "big  dog"  was  swallowing 
the  sun  or  moon,  and  whipping  the  small  dogs  would  distract  his  at- 
tention and  cause  him  to  desist.  Among  our  northern  Lake  Indians  it 
was  the  custom,  during  a  severe  storm,  to  tie  the  legs  of  a  dog  together 
and  throw  him  into  the  water  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  water  spirits. 
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I'ridiilivo  niait  iimlerstood  aiiimMls  no  bi'tler  tiiiiii  he  ilid  tlh'  (■k'i»e)its ; 
he  had  iiiways  boon  matched  tigiiiiiKt  thctii  iind  often  oven'oiiic.  Ih' 
kiipw  animals  (■(mimiinieated  with  ciich  iithor  in  wnnie  mysterious  way; 
that  they  did  not  foar  the  dark  whieh  was  so  full  of  terrors  for  him ; 
thpy  came  and  wont  bi>  silently,  and  got  their  fiiod  m  easily,  tliat  lie 
looked  upon  them  vaguely  aw  his  suiieriors.  and  Imilt  up  a-  half  worship 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  elements.  The  animals  ate  each  i)ther  and 
were  strong,  so  the  Indians  ate  their  eneniicK  that  they  might  be<'omo 
possessed  of  their  strength  and  ^ood  (|ualities. 

AH  Ameriean  Indians  paid  great  attention  to  the  flight  of  hicds  whose 
motions  were  eonsidered  omintms.  Tii()se  of  the  i-arnivoroiis  sijei-ies  sig- 
nifying war.  and  the  frathering  of  these  to  fatten  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  after  battle  is  the  image  most  used  in  their  ehaiits.  These  are 
believed  to  have  knowledge  ()f  the  times  and  plaees  of  eontliels.  as  they 
are  supposed  to  assoeiate  with  the  gods  of  the  air,  who  rule  in  battle. 
The  gnzzly  bear  also  typified  war.  while  the  antelo|ie  meant  pi'aee ;  and 
these  typitications  are  almost  endless. 

There  wa.s  no  att<'mpt  to  impute  to  tlie  Great  Mereiful  Spirit  the  at- 
tribute of  Jnstiee,  or  to  make  man  aeeouiitable  to  him  here,  or  iiereat'ter. 
Benevolence  and  pity  were  his  ehief  attnbutes.  However,  he  did  not 
take  upon  himsiOf  the  righteous  administration  of  world  affairs,  but  left 
them  to  be  governed  by  spirits,  good  ami  bad.  in  human  form.  The 
Indian  prophets  paid  minute  attention  to  the  elouds,  their  size,  shape, 
eolor.  nuition  aiul  relation  to  the  sini  and  horizon.  Important  events 
were  often  deeided,  and  predictions  founded  on  snch  obsetvatiims.  The 
imagery  of  the  eelestial  atmosphere  with  its  warfare  of  thunder,  lightning, 
anrtira  borealis.  and  storms,  is  mneh  employed  in  their  personal  nanu-s, 
and  is  highly  ]>oelie.  They  built  no  temples  to  observe  their  religion, 
but  made  their  saered  tires  in  the  reeesses  of  the  forest.  They  sung 
hynnis  to  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great  Spirit;  the  constellations 
weie  studied,  and  various  attributes  assigne<I  to  them.  The  great  bear 
is  called  "The  Seven  Persons,"  or  the  "Broken  Back,"  while  the  plei- 
ades  are  the  "Orouped  Together  Stars."  or  the  "Seven  Stars."  Venus 
is  known  as  "Belonging  to  the  Jloon,"  and  the  ^Mlky  Way  is  the  "Ghost 
Road"  or  "K]>iri(  Road,"  or  sometimes  the  "Wolf  Road,"  and  is  be- 
lieved to  he  a  short  trail  from  the  work!  to  the  Sun  Lodge.  They  did  not 
offer  human  sacrifices  to  their  deity,  though  occasionally  such  saerlfiees 
were  made  to  the  Morning  Star.  Fire  was  one  of  their  onlinary  synd)ois 
of  woi'sbip,  though  in  tliis  the.v  never  nsed  conunon  household  fire,  but 
obfiiined  their  sacred  fire  hy  |)ercussion,  mostly  with  Hint. 

Most  Indians  believed  that  the  soul  remained  with  or  visited  the  body 
for  some  time  after  death;  hence  the  habit  many  tribes  had  of  building 
coverings  over  the  graves,  and  depositing  food,  weapons  and  household 
articles  in  them,  that  the  sou!  might  not  suffer  during  its  wanderings. 
They  believed  that  the  soul  of  man  was  immortal,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  that  the  vital  spark  pa^ed  from  one  ob- 
jeet  to  another,  usually  animate,  but  not  neeessaril.y,  as  it  might  for  a 
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time  iJwdl  in  a  tree,  or  rivor.  or  a  cataract;  what  detonnined  the  change 
does  not  appear,  hut  apparently  the  superior  will  of  the  individual  dic- 
tated the  fonii  of  future  life. 

Some  tribes  believed  in  reincarnation;  it  is  related  that  one  Indian 
chief,  who  died  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  reincarnated  five 
times,  being  known  during  each  period  of  life  on  earth  by  a  stab  in  the 
right  groin.  There  are  many  similar  stories,  and  in  some  tribes  there 
was  a  confused  belief  regarding  two  souls,  one  a  spiritual,  wliich  was 
immortal,  and  went  to  the  abode  of  spirits  after  death,  and  the  other, 
material,  which  eventually  diwi.  The  Indians  held  the  head  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  and  that  is  one  of  their  reasons  for  the  preservation  of 
skulls  and  scalps. 

"Neither  the  delights  of  heaven,  nor  the  terrors  of  hell  were  held  out 
by  the  Indian  priests  as  an  incentive  for  well-doing,  though  they  believed 
they  would  be  rewarded  for  great  deeds  done  on  earth.  Different  fates 
awaited  the  departed  soul ;  depending  on  the  manner  of  death,  the  ob- 
servation of  certain  sepulchral  rites  by  living  relatives,  and  also  on  cer- 
tain arbitrary  circtun stances  beyond  the  control  of  tlie  individual,  though 
this  condition  might  be  ameliorated  by  intercession  of  the  'jossakeeds'-— 
possibly  this  hinted  at  some  vagno  idea  of  Divine  judgment." 

De.\th  and  the  IIehe.\ftek 

The  Indians  had  a  horror  of  death;  they  feared  the  mystery  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  departing  spirit,  and  for  this  rcasim,  though  they 
fought  by  stealth  to  preserve  themselves,  they  held  it  the  liighest  form  of 
courage  to  meet  death  unflinchingly  when  it  was  inevitable.  The  reason 
a  dog  was  killed  on  the  grave  of  a  warrior  was  to  afford  comi)anionship 
to  the  soul.  After  horses  became  known  to  them  the  favorite  animal  of 
this  sort  shared  the  fate  the  dog  had  previously  shared;  that  the  warrior 
might  ride  care-free  into  the  Ila|»py  Hunting  Grounds. 

A  great  many  tribes  placed  the  home  of  the  soul  in  the  sun,  "either 
east  whence  he  comes,  west  where  he  makes  his  bed,  or  south  where  he 
goes  for  winter.  Wherever  he  lived  was  the  spirit's  abiding  place,  the 
heaven  of  the  Indians,  where  the  warriors  hunted  the  spirit  game,  or 
chanted  their  own  glory  and  praises  endlessly,  and  the  women  escaped 
from  the  drudgery,  privation  and  subjection  which  was  all  their  lot  while 
on  earth.  However,  not  all  might  arrive  there,  as  many  obstacles  were 
to  be  overcome  before  the  weary  souls  could  r«iach  a  haven  of  rest ;  these 
varied  with  the  different  tribes;  sometimes  it  was  a  deep  and  swift  river 
to  be  crossed  on  a  bridge  formed  from  a  sapling,  lightly  suppi>rted,  and 
the  soul  while  crossing  must  defend  itself  from  the  attacks  of  a  dog. 
The  Chippewa  name  for  this  bridge  was  the  owl  bridge  (Ko-ko-ka-,io- 
gan).  The  owl  was  an  emissary  of  the  dead.  The  Chippewas  also  told 
of  a  great  water  that  must  be  crossed  in  a  stone  canoe.  Another  Al- 
gonquin story  is  of  a  ru.shing  stream,  bridged  by  an  enormous  serpent; 
the  souls  that  passed  these  bridges  in  safety  entered  the  'Happy  Land' 
where  they  dwelt  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  for  eternity,  for  beliefs  differed, 
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sonic  holding  that  the  spirit  returiiLHl  to  the  bones  which  had  been  pre- 
served on  eartli  for  this  reason,  and  that  thiwe  ivore  reclothed  witli  flesh, 
and  the  beiiip  resumed  its  earthly  habits.  The  bones  were  the  seed 
which,  planted  in  earth,  grew  again.  This  belief  e.nended  to  animals 
also." 

The  Indians  do  not  look  upon  this  letnrn  to  earth  as  either  a  reward 
or  punishment.  The  souls  which  failed  to  pass  the  bridges  were  swept 
away  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  idea  that  souls  were  sent  to  torment 
for  sins  committed  in  the  tiesh  was  not  originally  part  of  the  Indians' 
belief,  though  they  gradually  aeriuired  this  notion  as  the  result  of 
their  contact  with  Europeans,  and  their  Christian  instruetion.  The 
nearest  they  came  to  the  idea  of  a  conventional  hell  was  that  souls  might 
be  patted  and  live  in  separate  regions.  Jlost  Indians  believe  that  the 
world  would  eventually  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  some  believed  that 
just  before  this  catastrophe  occurs,  blood  and  oil  will  rain  down  from 
the  sky. 

The  boilies  of  the  dead  were  never  bunied  except  among  a  few  ex- 
tieine  western  tribes,  but  were  treated  with  great  respect.  After  death 
the  body  was  wrapped  in  the  finest  clothes,  and  all  the  ornaments  pos- 
sessed in  life,  as  well  as  useful  articles,  were  placed  upon  it,  and  it  was 
then  eiiclttsed  in  a  bark  or  Wi)oden  shell,  and  sometimes  jtlac'ed  aloft  on 
poles  or  platforms,  and  sometimes  hidden  in  cave.s.  When  the  tiesh  had 
disappeared  the  bones,  with  their  trappings,  were  buried  and  the  "ad- 
jedatig,"  or  grave  post,  was  set  up.  This  had  the  totem  of  the  family 
earveci  upon  it.  inverted,  however.  It  was  the  work  of  a  person  es]>eci- 
atly  designated  for  the  purpose,  to  gather  up  these  boiu's  and  depo.sit 
them  in  trenches  with  their  accompanying  tools  and  ornaments. 

In  common  with  other  races  of  the  world,  the  Indians  have  tradi- 
tions concerning  a  dchige  which  desfro.ved  all  mankind  except  a  chosen 
few.  The  following  is  one  of  their  legends  concerning  this  flood: 
'■When  Kitehe-Jhmcdo.  the  Great  Spirit,  fir.sf  made  the  world  he  tilled 
it  with  a  cla.ss  of  bcing.s  who  lookinl  like  men,  but  the,v  were  perverse, 
imgratefnl.  wicked  dogs,  who  never  raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground 
to  thank  their  Creator  for  an.ything.  Seeing  this,  the  Great  Spirit 
plunged  tlicm  with  the  worltl  itself  into  a  great  lake  and  drowneii  them 
all.  lie  then  withdrew  the  earth  and  placed  upon  it  a  very  handsome 
j-oung  nnui,  but  he  was  lonesome,  and  looked  so  sad  that  Kitche-JIonedo 
took  pity  on  him  and  sent  a  sister  to  cheer  bis  loneliness.  After  many 
years  the  young  man  had  a  dream,  which  he  told  to  his  sister.  Said  he: 
'Five  young  men  will  come  to  your  lodge  door  tonight,  to  visit  you;  the 
Great  Spirit  forbids  yon  to  answer  or  even  look  up  and  smile  at  the  first 
four,  but  the  fifth  you  may  welcome.  The  first  of  the  five  strangers  who 
came  to  her  door  was  I'saraa.  or  Tobacco,  and  having  been  repulsed  he 
fell  down  and  died.  The  second,  "Wapako.  or  pumpkin,  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  third,  Eshkossimin,  or  melon,  and  the  fourth  Kokees  or  bean, 
were  likewise  repulsed  and  died,  liut  when  Tamin,  or  Jlontamin,  which 
is  maize,  presented  himself,  she  opened  the  skin  tapestry  door  of  her  lodge 
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and  gMvi>  liini  ».  friemlly  recfptiixi.  They  were  immediately  married,  and 
from  tliis  union  the  nice  of  Indians  sprung.  Tamiu  bnrieil  the  rejected 
suitors,  and  from  their  {iiaves  grew  tobaeeo,  piimpliins.  melons  of  all 
sorts,  and  beans;  and  in  this  manner  the  Great  Spirit  provided  that  the 
race  he  had  made  should  have  something  to  offer  him  as  a  gift  at  their 
feasts  and  ceremonies,  a.s  well  as  so)iiething  to  put  into  their  kettles  with 
their  meat." 

The  Deluge  .\nd  E.vci.vl  Origin. 

There  itre  many  of  these  legends  in  regard  to  the  deluge.  Some  tribes 
say  that  ' '  wh(^n  the  earth  was  destroyed  by  water  the  people  made  rafts 
on  whieh  to  save  tliemselves,  but  something  like  large  white  beavers  cut 
the  strings  that  bound  the  rafts,  and  drowned  all  but  one  family,  and 
two  of  every  sort  of  animal." 

Some  Indians  have  traditions  of  a  "race  of  giants,  swift  of  foot  and 
powerful  enough  to  kill  buffalo  with  their  hands.  They  were  so  lai^e 
and  strong  that  they  defied  their  llaker  and  derided  him.  The  Ruler 
tried  to  kill  them  by  shooting  the  arrows  of  lightning  at  them,  but  these 
glanced  off  without  harm ;  so  he  sent  a  great  rain  and  the  ground  became 
so  full  of  water,  and  so  soft,  that  these  heavy  people  sunk  in  it  and  were 
drowned." 

Among  the  Indians  the  fossil  remains  of  elephants,  mastodons,  and 
other  huge  animals  are  said  to  be  the  bones  of  these  people.  Other  tribes 
that  have  a  similar  legend  say  the  rock  pinnacle.'^,  common  in  many 
states  and  often  of  fantastic  forms,  are  the  remains  of  these  giants. 
Following  the  destruction  of  this  race,  "the  Great  Ruler  made  another 
race  which  he  again  destroyed  because  it  was  too  powerful ;  then  lie  made 
a  man  and  woman  and  placed  them  on  earth ;  other  people  and  animals 
he  made  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning,  his  messenger,  to  place  them 
on  earth,  and  having  enclosed  them  in  a  cloud  of  lightning  sent  them 
down  with  a  crash  that  sunk  them  all  in  the  ground  which  was  still  wet 
and  soft.  The  lightning  felt  so  grieved  at  the  result  that  he  cried.  Now, 
whenever  he  strikes  the  earth  he  is  reminded  of  that  mishap  and  cries; 
hence  the  rain  and  thunder.  All  these  men  and  animals  being  thus 
stnick  underground  were  in  confusion,  until  one  day  the  mole  burrowed 
to  the  top  and  the  sudden  rush  of  light  put  his  eyes  out ;  so  he  decided  to 
remain  beneath  the  surface,  which  he  has  constantly  done  ever  since ;  but 
the  rest  crawled  up  through  the  hole  made  by  the  mole,  and  their  distri- 
bution over  the  face  of  the  globe  began."  In  the  perplexities  they  en- 
countered during  their  hrst  dajs  they  were,  according  to  tradition,  con- 
stantly assisted  b\  the  magic  articles  contained  in  a  medicine  bag  given 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  a  voung  boy;  so  it  is  youth,  personified,  that  con- 
quers the  world  and  this  v>as  merely  a  race,  in  its  youth,  working  out  its 
destiny. 

It  was  the  voung  spint  which  made  way  through  the  pathless  forest 
and  over  foaming  n^trs  and  deep  ravines,  but  the  ignorance  and  super- 
Btitution  of  the  race  demanded  some  visible  object  as  a  proof  of  su- 
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pernatural  help  wlum  any  difficult  tiling  liod  b(?en  aooomplished.  and 
the  mfdu'ine  hag  fiirnislu'd  tbiH  objuPt.  To  it  they  attributed  tho  pro- 
diicticm  of  aniiiiais,  fish  and  snakes  nnkiidwii  to  tboni  before.  They  were 
not  many  degrees  reinovfnl  from  the  cave  niiiii  wbu  scldoiii  vt'iitnrcd  far 
from  his  lair,  and  the  things  of  the  forest  and  field  wore  all  new  to  them 
EO  they  were  ^'^^'^  *"  believe  the  niagie  bat;  contained  tlie  first  arrow 
point  as  a  model  for  future  weapons,  and  the  seed  of  eoni  and  tobneeo 
for  food  and  eoinfort.  The  primitive  Indian  jrave  bis  iinaginafion  full 
play  in  findinf:  reasons  for  the  existenee  of  tliin};H,  and  their  eiuiditinn ; 
thus  the  fir«t  eedar  was  bent  beeanse  it  bad  sii]i|>orted  tbe  weight  of  the 
Indian  raee  and  saved  them  froin  destnietion.  and  the  <-roi)ked  tendency 
of  these  trees  was  thereby  estahlished  for  all  time.  The  evow  was  turned 
blaek  in  a  fntile  effort  to  bring  fire  from  tlie  snn.  and  the  swallow  re- 
ceived his  blaek  feathers  in  a  like  vain  attejni>t.  Almost  every  natural 
ob.jeet  had  some  sneh  notion  eonneeted  with  it,  and  volumes  niiffht  be 
filled  withont  exhausting  the  material  in  this  line. 

Tbe  Indian  legends  in  regard  to  their  origin  are  ahiiosf  endless. 
They  deelare  themsi'lves  to  be  aborigines,  a  deelaration  <mly  supported 
by  fable  or  allegory.  One  authority  will  declare  they  climbed  up  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  the  snrfaee  of  the  earth,  while  nnother  that  they  cas- 
ually saw  daylight  through  the  top  of  a  great  eavern.  and  climbed  to  find 
it.  They  claimed  mysterious  kinship  with  animals  that  burrowed,  al- 
ways" the  tradition,  or  memory,  of  cave  or  underground  life,  ehing  to 
them,  which  at  least  suggests  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  primitive 
eave  men,  and  that  their  line  of  life  goi-s  back  unbroken  to  the  beginning 
of  life  on  this  continent.  In  their  traditions  they  skip  thousands  of 
years  from  tbe  flood  to  the  present  time,  and  fill  the  inter\'al  with  the 
wildest  mytholog.v.  or  denionoiogy.  Each  leading  family  has  some  great 
hero  or  Manito  who  overcame  the.se  demons  and  delivered  the  Indians 
from  their  spells;  whether  ,vou  call  this  hero  JIanabozho,  Neo,  Glooskap. 
Hiawatha,  Tiiawa  or  Ilinun.  depends  merely  on  the  locality;  the  office 
is  the  same— to  benefit  mankind — just  as  it  was  the  office  of  the  evil 
qualities,  personified  as  Artotarho,  Malsum,  Enigon-ha-het-gea,  and 
others,  to  destroy  them. 

One  tradition  of  the  Indian  origin  runs  thus:  "Neo.  the  spirit  of 
life,  lived  in  upper  space ;  Atahocan.  was  the  master  of  Heaven ;  Taren- 
yanagon,  who  is  variously  known  as  Jliebiabou,  Chiabo.  Manabozho.  and 
the  Great  Hare,  was  the  keeper  of  Heaven;  Agreskoe  was  the  spirit  of 
war.  and  Atahentsie  was  tbe  woman  of  Heaven.  One  of  the  six  men 
originally  created  fell  in  love  with  Atahentsie.  and  she  returned  the 
affection.  When  Atahocan  discovered  this,  he  east  her  out  of  Heaven, 
and  she  fell  headlong  thi-ough  space  until  she  rested  upon  the  bacit  of 
a  great  tortoise  lying  on  the  water;  while  resting  there  twins  were  bom 
to  her.  one  Inigorio.  or  the  good  mind,  and  the  other  Enigon-ha-het-gea, 
or  the  evil  mind;  thus  good  and  evil  came  into  tbe  world  at  the  same 
time  and  were  equally  active.  The  tortoise  expanded  and  finally  be- 
came the  earth.    Atahentsie  had  a  daughter  who  bore  two  sons.  Yoseka 
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and  Thoitsaron.  YiisL'ka  kitleil  \i\s  l)rother  iiml  l)eeame  ruliT  of  the 
eiirtii ;  he  was  the  sun,  and  his  grandiimthLT,  the  hcavi'n-boi  ii  Atahcutaie, 
was  thy  moon," 

Medicine  B.\g  and   JIedicine   Dance 

Still  another  tradition  is  tliat  a  great  Manito  eanie  on  earth  and 
married  ii  mortal  woman.  She  bore  four  sons  at  one  birth;  Manabozho, 
the  friend  of  the  human  raee;  Chiliiabos,  who  has  tho  care  of  the  dead 
and  presides  over  the  eountiy  of  souls;  Wabasso,  who  tied  to  the  north 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  in  the  form  of  a  white  rabbit,  and  was  eonsidered 
a  very  powerful  spirit;  and  Oholianipok.  the  man  of  flint,  or  fire-stone. 
The  mother  died  when  they  were  born  and  Manabozho  aeeused  Chokani- 
pok  of  causing  her  death.  The  eonte.its  between  them  were  long  and 
frightful;  the  faee  of  the  earth  was  torn  up  and  transformed  during 
their  struggles,  and  fragments  of  Hesh  were  torn  from  Oholianipok  and 
turned  into  stone.  All  the  flint  stones  si-attered  over  the  earth  were 
produced  in  this  way  and  furnished  nien  with  the  eh^ment  of  tire,  ilana- 
bozho  finally  destroyetl  him  bj'  tearing  ()ut  Jiis  entrails,  which  were 
changed  into  vines,  llanahozlio  taught  men  to  make  axes,  lauces,  arrow- 
heads, and  all  necessary  implements  of  Ixme.  st(me,  and  wood.  lie  also 
taught  them  to  make  nets,  snares  and  traps.  lie  and  Chibiabos  lived 
together  and  spent  all  their  time  planning  things  for  the  good  of  men. 
The  .Manitos  who  lived  in  the  air,  earth  and  water  hi'came  very  jealous  of 
them.  Manabozho  warned  his  brother  of  their  evil  intentions,  but  one 
day  Chibiabos  wandered  out  on  one  of  the  lakes,  and  the  Manito-s  btoke 
the  iee  beneath  him  and  hid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  In  revenge 
Manabozho  waged  war  against  the  Jtanitos  and  sent  a  number  of  them 
to  the  deepest  abyss.  He  then  smeared  his  face  with  black  anil  sat  down 
for  six  years  to  lament;  uttering  his  brother's  name  all  the  while.  The 
earth  was  neglected,  the  whole  country  in  ttread.  To  apjiease  his  anger, 
the  older  Manitos,  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Chibia- 
bos, built  a  saered  lodge  close  to  that  of  .Manabozho  and  prepared  a 
sumptuous  feast.  They  then  assembled  in  order,  eaeh  carrying  a  sack 
made  from  the  skin  of  some  favorite  animal  such  .is  a  btaver,  otter  or 
lynx.  These  were  tilled  with  pnwious  and  curious  meditnics  culled  from 
all  plants.  The  JIanitos  exhibited  thtst  and  in\Tti.d  Manabozho  to  the 
feast;  on  consenting  he  uncovered  his  heil  v\ ashed  off  his  mourning 
paint,  and  foUowed  them;  when  thej  reached  the  lodjt  they  gave  him  a 
cup  of  liijuor  made  from  the  medicinal  plants  Innnediatelv  after  drink- 
ing he  felt  the  most  inspiring  effects,  The\  then  tomminced  their  dances 
and  songs.  Some  shook  their  sacks  at  him  some  exhibited  bags  made 
of  the  skins  of  birds  out  of  which  smaller  birds  wi>uld  hop,  and  others 
did  curious  tricks  with  their  drums  ail  dance<l  sang  or  acted  with 
exactness  of  time,  motion  and  voice,  ftfanibozlio  was  cured,  and  he  ate, 
danced  and  smoked  the  sacred  pipe  with  th(m  In  thLs  manner  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  medicine  dance  cnme  into  the  world.  The  Man- 
itos then  united  to  bring  Chibiabos  ti  lif        rh(  \  di  1  so   1  ut  he  was  not 
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permittod  to  ontiT  thi;  saereil  iiiiJfie.  Thoy  K'lve  liim  a  burning  coal 
through  a  rliink,  ami  tiM  !iim  to  go  luid  rrigii  ovit  thi>  laml  of  tli<^  dead, 
the  coimtfy  of  souls;  thoy  bade  hitu  iiuike  an  everlasting  fire  for  his 
uncles  and  aunts  (all  pwiple  who  t^lioiild  dii-  theteaftcr)  and  itmke  tlicnj 
happy.  After  this  .Manabozho  visitwl  the  (jretit  Spirit,  returned  and 
eonfirinetl  the  mysteries  of  the  medicine  dance,  and  snp|)Iied  all  whom 
he  initiated  with  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  It  is  to  him  wc 
owe  the  gniwth  of  ail  medical  plants,  and  the  antidotes  for  ail  jxiisons. 
lie  entrusted  the  growth  of  them  to  .Misnkuinisahua,  mother  of  the  earth, 
to  whom  lie  madfi  offerini;s-  .Manal)07,lio  continued  Iun  friendly  ottieesi ; 
he  killed  the  monsters,  wlmse  biuics  are  found  bniied  in  th(!  earth;  he 
cleared  the  streams  and  forests  of  the  obstriietions  which  the  bad  s])irit 
had  put  there,  and  made  tlicm  fit  for  habitaticm;  and  he  placed  ftiiir 
good  spirits  at  the  four  cardinal  i)oints,  to  which  the  Indians  always 
point  in  their  eeri'monii's. 

The  spirit  of  the  mirth  gave  snow  and  ice  to  eniible  men  lo  pursue? 
game  and  f;«h;  the  spirit  of  the  south  gave  melons,  iiial/.e  and  tobacco; 
the  spirit  of  the  west  gave  rain,  and  the  spirit  of  the  east,  light.  Mana- 
hozho  also  commanded  the  sun  to  make  his  daily  walks  arounii  the  earth. 
Thunder  is  the  vcjii'e  of  these  spirits,  to  whom  the  Indians  offer  tlie 
smoke  of  Haman  (tohaeeo).  The  Indians  believed  that  -Manaitozho  still 
lives  on  an  immense  Hake  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  ocean;  they  fear  that  some 
day  the  white  race  will  find  him  and  drive  him  off.  and  then  the  end  of 
the  world  will  cotiie.  for  as  soon  as  he  pnts  his  foot  on  the  earth  again 
it  will  take  lire  ajid  every  living  thing  will  perish. 

The  Indians  neccninted  for  their  ferocious  cruelty  an<l  destructive 
nature,  which  so  Jong  retarded  their  improvement,  by  saying  they  were 
governed  by  Artotarbo,  the  entangled  one.  whose  heati.  like  Jlednsa's,  was 
eovere<I  with  writhing  snakes;  he  represented  cunning,  fierceness  and 
cruel  skill  in  war.  It  was  Artofarho.  the  spirit  of  savagery,  who  overthrew 
the  fiourishing  connnunities  of  the  ilonnd  Builders  of  jirediistorie  Amer- 
ica, and  destroyed  their  villages,  gardens  and  mountls.  For  ages  he  was 
dominant  among  the  Indiana,  but  opposed  to  him  was  Hiawatha,  liter- 
ally the  "river  maker."  His  name  implied  peace,  inter-tribal  friendship 
and  treaty.  lie  induced  the  nwtless  Indians  to  settle  in  villages,  to  add 
cereals  to  their  flesh  diet;  and  he  taught  them  all  the  arts  of  life;  to 
fi.sh,  trap  game,  make  all  necessary  utensils  and  weapons,  and  build  cov- 
erings for  themselves.     He  was  the  spirit  of  progres-s  and  improvement. 

I'ersonifieations  are  merely  arguments  for  the  tyjies  they  represent, 
and  the  two  just  mentioned  indicated  the  change  from  absotnte  savagery 
to  scmi-barharism.  Manahozho  was  a  blending  of  the  two;  of  the  enn- 
ning  and  shrewdness  of  Artotarho,  with  the  wisd^un.  skill  and  benevo- 
lence of  Hiawatha. 

TRriiAi,  Gdvkbnment  .\nd  S<k'ia1j  Ci'kto.vis 

The  Indian  form  of  government  was  patriarchal  and  democi-atic.  It 
consisted  principally  of  a  collection  of  families  grouped  together  as  a 
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trilxi  iimlfi-  line  ^nvcniing.  but  luit  arbitni ry  cliiff.  Tlif  families  fonn- 
iiifr  a  tribt'  wich  liail  its  dviii  tliHtiiu'tivc'  iloiniiLn,  or  totem,  a  symbolic 
asfiofiation  whieb,  once  iidoiitcd,  wii.s  rei-ogiiized  and  respected  by  every 
possessor  of  a  like  s.vnibol.  Su  .strong  is  this  rei' (ignition  that  even  such 
enemies  as  the  Sioux  and  A!gon<|uins  said  they  must  be  kin.  for  they  had 
tlie  same  totems. 

The  origin  of  the  totems  is  given  in  many  Icgenils.  (if  whieh  the  fol- 
lowing is  one :  "  In  the  days  when  all  was  new,  the  Holder  of  the  Paths 
of  Men,  the  Sun  Father,  treated  from  his  own  person  two  children  who 
fell  to  earth  for  the  good  of  all  that  lived.  These  children  cut  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  their  magic  knife  and  were  borne  down  upon  their 
magic  shield  into  the  caverns  where  nien  dwelt.  These  caverns  were  very 
dark  and  men  crowded  each  other  as  their  nvunbers  increased,  and  they 
were  very  nnhappy.  At  last  the  children  of  the  Sun  Father  heeded 
their  supplications  and  led  tliciii  out  of  the  cavern,  eastward,  toward 
tlie  home  of  the  Sun  Father ;  but,  lo !  the  beasts  of  pre.y,  powerful  and  like 
gods  themselves,  would  have  devoured  the  children  of  men,  so  the  Two 
Brothers  thought  it  unwise  to  permit  all  of  the  animals  to  live,  for, 
said  thoy,  'Alike  will  the  children  of  men  and  of  beasts  multiply,  and 
the  children  of  men  are  the  weaker,'  so  whenever  they  came  across  any 
animals,  whether  mountain  lion  or  mole,  the  brothers  struck  them  with 
the  lightning  carried  in  their  magic  shield,  and  instantly  the  beasts  were 
shriveled  into  stone.  They  then  said  to  the  stone  animals:  'That  ye  may 
not  be  an  evil  imto  men,  but  that  ye  may  be  a  great  good  unto  them, 
have  we  changed  you  into  rock  everlasting,  liy  the  magic  breath  of 
prey,  by  the  heart  that  shall  endure  forever  within  you,  shall  ye  be  made 
to  serve  instead  of  to  devour  mankind.'  These  beasts  represented  by 
stone  fetiches  were  adopted  by  men  as  their  guardian  spirits,  each  fam- 
ily in  the  old  days  having  one." 

Intermarriage  carried  the  totem  of  one  family  into  another  tribe,  as 
the  warrior  followed  the  clan  of  his  wife  and  became  a  member  of  the 
family  into  which  he  married.  The  warrior's  totem  was  never  changed, 
merely  added  to  the  other;  his  name  might  be  changed,  however,  for 
any  act  of  unusual  prowess  or  skill. 

Another  legend  concerning  tntems  is,  that  many  ages  ago  the  "Grand 
Mother  of  Life"  brought  from  her  home  in  the  setting  sun  nine  separate 
forms  of  animal  and  plant  life;  these  were  the  deer  race,  the  bear  race, 
the  sand  race,  the  water  race,  the  hare  race,  the  prairie-dog  race,  the  rat- 
tle-snake race,  the  tobacco  plant  race  and  the  reed-grass  race.  Having  lo- 
cated them,  the  Grand  Mother  transformed  them  into  men  and  each  kept 
as  hia  distinctive  totem  the  race  from  which  he  sprung.  The  totem  was 
as  much  of  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Indian  family  as  the  heraldic 
devices  were  in  Europe  of  the  families  who  boie  them.  Painted  upon 
skins  or  bark,  it  marked  the  warrior's  lodge  in  the  village;  carved  upon 
weapons,  tools  and  ornaments,  it  denoted  their  ownership;  in  picture 
writing,  the  figure  of  a  warrior's  totem  in  connection  with  other  figures, 
showed  his  place  and  share  in  thi'  transaction   represented;  and  at  last 
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it  was  carved  in  inverted  order  upon  his  grave  post  (Ajedatig)  to  mark 
his  resting  place.  When  one  thinks  liow  often  the  device  of  the  bear  or 
sun  appeared  among  the  medieval  EurojieanH  of  highest  rank  he  is 
struck  by  the  affinity  of  spirit,  even  if  the  affinity  of  rat-e  is  doubtful. 

The  system  of  tribal  government  remained  longest  with  the  western 
Indians.  The  office  of  chief  was  not  hereditary,  hut  depended  on  the 
personal  attributes  of  the  warrior;  although  preference  was  given  to  the 
son  of  a  chief  if  he  exhibited  fitness.  No  man,  lazy  in  the  chase  or  cow- 
ardly on  the  warpath,  eould  raise  himself  to  the  post  of  honor.  The 
Indians  had  no  belief  in  caste;  to  them  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal,  in  a  social  sense,  the  only  ine'piality  being  physical  disability. 
Any  man  of  exceptional  courage,  elo(|uenc(?,  and  personal  magnetism 
might  beeoiiie  ruling  chief.  There  were  subordinate  chiefs  and  a  council 
of  the  older  men.  to  assist  the  head  chief.  The  members  of  this  council 
were  called  the  Ogemas.  equivalent  to  magistrates  Although  the  chiefs 
were  the  exponents  of  public  opinion,  and  weie  eloquent  in  defending 
the  rights  or  focalizing  the  views  of  their  people,  it  was  the  council 
which  decided  weighty  matters.  t«pecially  in  settling  land  questions. 
Women  were  never  permittetl  a  seat  in  the  council,  but  some  tribes  were 
so  far  enlightened  that  women  were  I'epresented  at  their  sessions  by  a 
chief  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  their  property  interests;  for  all 
property  descended  in  the  female  line,  and  "the  soil  belonged  as  much 
to  the  women  who  tilled  it,  as  to  the  men  who  hunted  over  it."  Propert.v 
might  be  willed  away,  but  otherwise  descended  to  the  children.  If  a 
woman  married  again,  it  went  to  the  children  of  her  first  husband. 

The  Indians  believed  private  rights  accrueil  to  them  from  the  Cireat 
Spirit.  An  old  legend  says  that  "  Ilinun.  the  Heneticent,  made  the  earth 
and  all  it  contained  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatsoever  is  on  the  land; 
whatsoever  groweth  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  the  rivers  and 
waters  flowing  through  the  earlh,  and  gave  it  jointly  for  all,  and  every 
one  is  entitled  to  his  share." 

It  was  not  until  contact  with  the  whites  had  developed  their  greed 
that  they  came  to  think  they  could  sell  the  land;  it  belonged  to  all. 

Though  the  Indians  were  mucli  attached  to  their  hunting  grounds 
they  hel<l  no  individual  rights  in  them.  After  a  raid  they  did  not  usually 
retain  possession  of  an  eni'iuy's  hunting  gn)und,  but  returned  to  their 
own.  The  spoils  of  war.  lunvever.  belonged  to  tlie  individual  captor. 
IMitrht  constitHted  right.  No  restitution  of  personal  property  was  ever 
made  to  a  weaker  tribe.  Though  tlie  head  chief  dctiianded  and  received 
due  respect,  it  was  necessaTv  for  him  to  be  shrewd  and  diplomatic  in 
dealing  with  his  fellows,  for  the  love  of  persimal  liberty  was  too  stnmg 
among  them  to  permit  much  arrogance:  even  in  the  field  the  war-chief 
had  to  use  his  i)o\verH  with  caution.  This  desire  for  absolute  pei'sonal 
liheity  was  a  cause  of  weakness,  for.  although  they  learned  the  strength 
of  union  at  an  early  day,  they  eould  not  hold  together  long,  and  this  pre- 
vented coni^erted  action. 

There  are  a  few  instances  where  women  had  become  chiefs  on  ac- 
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(^oTint  of  ('X(;eptional  bravery,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  position  of 
women  was  menial  and  despised.  Though  they  were  absolut*;  niiers  of 
the  lodges,  and  the  mother-right  in  the  descent  of  property  was  common 
to  mast  tribes.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  warrior  considered  them  his 
equals ;  it  was  only  that  they  might  eater  to  his  comfort  and  relieve  him 
of  all  tedious  eare-takiug  that  he  permitted  such  alwolute  sway  over 
household  affairs.  War  and  the  eha.se  were  the  warrior's  sole  business 
in  life,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hampered  by  domestic  detaiSs. 

War  was  un<lertaken  more  often  to  avenge  a  murder  than  for  any 
other  reason;  not  that  murder  was  considered  a  crime  against  moral  law, 
for  they  had  no  conception  of  moral  law  as  the  whites  understand  it, 
bnt  a  crime  against  the  persim  killed,  oidy.  The  death  of  a  member  of 
any  clan  must  be  caused  b.v  inaligii  iiilhu'nce  of  some  other  clan,  and 
l.h)o.t  called  for  h\md  before  tlu-  '■oioTirnimr  could  be  washeil  from  the 
faces"  of  till,  nearest -kid.  It  was  the  duty  of  tlic  nearest  iv-hitivcs  lo 
ai-comidisli  su''h  \cngcan.'e.  This  did  not  ijcccs.sarily  involve  the  whole 
Irilic.  thoui-li  i1   frc(|uciitly  reMiited  in  it  general  affair. 

Woiricn  shared  this  belief  ami  took  upon  themselves  most  of  the 
drudgery  iif  life  in  order  that  the  warrior  might  atwa.vs  be  ready.  The 
wearer  of  the  eagle  feathi'r  nnist  be  a  hero,  or  woman  would  desjuse  biTM. 
Ilnw  <'onId  a  hero  hoc  com  and  plant  siiiia.shcs.  and  still  maintain  his 
dijrnily.'  To  n  ccrtaiji  dc^'fcc  the  women  were  .-omiienHated,  for  tlie 
warrior  would  fi^dit  till  death  to  ]irotect  bis  wife  and  ehihiren,  and 
man.v  .stories  arc  told  of  warriors  who  took  ti'dious  Jounieys,  or  |iarted 
with  their  valued  possessions  to  obtain  In.^uries  for  a  sick  wife,  or  neces- 
saries for  tbeir  families. 

The  mari-iage  tie  was  respcct.-d  ;£cn.-rally.  while  it  lasted,  hut  it  «as 
veiy  lax.  j'olygam.v  was  coirimoii;  a  man  usnally  marri<'d  the  sisters  or 
nearest  ()f  kin  of  his  wife  in  such  plural  laarriages.  They  all  lived 
together.  In  many  tribes  the  maimer  of  living  was  i-oimnunal,  and  sev- 
eral families,  usually  connectf'd,  occnpicd  one  lodge,  hi  such  a  lodge 
tile  chief  mation  ruled  and  apportiimeil  the  fiiod  and  necessities.  Oops 
ami  sfores  were  held  in  common,  and  fish  and  game  were  divided  e(|ually. 
The  duties  of  women  included  the  prcjiaring  and  storing  of  Lneat  after 
a  chase;  the  dr^'ing  of  fish,  the  tanning  of  skins  for  clothing,  bedding 
and  tepee  covering.  This  art  they  understood  to  perfection,  an<l  they 
also  knew  how  to  color  the  skins  ami  other  articles,  snch  as  willows  for 
baskets,  with  extracts  made  from  the  bark  of  certain  tr(!es.  roots  or  ber- 
ries. No  doubt  they  knew  where  to  find  mineral  colorings  also.  They 
sewed  the  skins  with  thread  made  from  the  sinews  of  deer  and  other 
animals,  using  needles  made  from  fish  or  other  bones;  or  they  laced  them 
with  raw-hide  thongs,  making  the  perforations  with  hone  awls  which 
they  manufactured  for  that  [inrpose.  They  cultivated  all  vi-getables 
known  to  them,  and  gathered  the  wild  rice,  seeils  of  plants,  wild  fruits, 
and  certain  kinds  of  roots  for  drying.  They  made  a  crude  sort  of  elay 
pottery,  and  they  wove  bark  fiber  into  ropes  and  thrtad  for  nc^ts.  They 
made  shuttles,  serajjers,  knives  and  other  household  tools   from   lione, 
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thoiigrh  tiio  Hion  sonictimi'M  made  tlicsc  articles  and  wooden  bows  and 
troiiohpra. 

rpnn  tlie  "(iitijiii  fell  the  work  (if  making  the  poles  fcir  the  wigwam, 
of  setting  them  up  luid  covering  tliein.  and  of  taking  them  down  and 
pael<ing  them  itpiin  tlie  dog  train  travois;  for  dogs  were  the  heasts  of 
imrden  with  the  Indians  hefure  horses  eame  to  them.  The  women  gath- 
ered the  medieinal  herhs.  and  tended  the  -siek.  though  in  case  of  cure 
the  priest  got  the  eredit.  They  fre(|uent]y  made  the  canoes,  either  of 
bireli  hark,  or  a  log  Imnied  and  dug  out  and  fashioned  into  shaiie  with 
the  stone  axes  ajid  chisels  that  the  men  were  expert  in  maldug.  lioth 
men  and  women  were  .skillful  in  the  use  of  the  paddh'.  Among  the 
trihes  where  skin  hoats  were  used  in  crossing  streams  the  women  niiide 
these  to  tran.sjiort  tlu'ir  children  and  goods,  while  the  men  suain  across. 
OI-,  if  possessing  horses,  crossed  witli  them. 

Their  method  of  cooking  was  cnich'  and  difficult:  lioiling  was  fre- 
(ptently  accomjilished  by  drf)p|>ing  hot  stones  into  the  dish  containing 
th<.  fiH)d.  This  m.'thod'left  .something  to  be  desired  in  cleanliness,  but 
white  housewives  have  not  scorned  to  learn  from  the  sipmws  the  art  of 
making  succotash  ami  hoe-cake.  "With  all  thi'we  duties  the  busy  s<|nHWS 
fimnd  time  to  gratify  tlicir  artistic  tastes,  a.f  the  baskets,  blankets,  and 
the  l)eHd  and  porcupine  i|ui!l  embroideries  from  west  to  east  offer  suf- 
ficient i)roof. 

They  (rained  t!u>ir  cliiidren  well  according  to  their  tenets.  Endur- 
ance was  the  Hrst  h'sson  an  Indian  received,  and  it  was  the  last  act  of 
bis  life.  It  is  true  that  the  tiny  pappooso  was  strapped  to  a  board,  hnt 
it  was  tenderly  cared  for.  nevertbele.ss,  and  the  hoard  was  made  com- 
fortable with  soft  deer  skin  ensbions  stuffed  with  moss  or  sweet-grass, 
and  was  ormnm>nteil  with  the  tincst  bead  and  plaited  grass  work  that  the 
mother  cmdd  make.  In  modern  times,  after  the  trail  of  the  white  man 
crossed  the  hunl.  the  board  cradle  wa.s  still  further  enhanced  by  tinkling 
pieces  of  tin.  The  lullabys  siuig  were  as  loving,  if  not  as  uuisical.  as  any 
white  nLother  knows.  When  the  mother  was  busy  the  board  was  hung  on 
a  free,  or  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  tepee.  Once  a  day  the  baby  was 
nnstpa|>pe<i  and  pernLittcd  to  roll  upon  the  grass,  or  a  blanket.  This 
ecmtiuued  for  alxmt  two  years.  After  reh'ase  fmm  the  board  the  train- 
ing of  till'  hoy  and  gir!  dilfered  materially:  the  boy  equi|>ped  with  bow 
and  arrows  and  suai-es.  ran  wild.  Tie  learowl  to  shoot  and  fish,  and 
snare  game,  to  swim  and  .jump,  lioys  flew  kites,  played  tag,  hide  and 
seek.  blind-nLan's-buff.  sbinney.  ball  and  many  other  games.  Incident- 
ally, the  gill  learned  some  of  these  also  and  she  f(mnd  time  to  play  with 
dolls  and  make  chithes  for  tbi'in  as  other  girls  do,  bnt  when  she  was 
live  .she  Ix'eame  a  carrier  of  wood  and  water  and  had  to  practice  pack- 
ing and  carrying  a  bundle  upon  her  back,  and  her  toil  never  ended  till 
she  died.  Kven  when  the  time  came  to  be  married  she  coiild  not  choose 
for  her.self  always,  but  was  really  sold  b.v  her  ]>arents.  There  were 
ameliorating  eonditioiis.  however,  for  the  girl  received  a  trossean  such 
as  white  girls  do;  new  clothing  of  skins  tanned  soft  and  white  and 
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fringed,  beaded  and  embroidered;  skins  for  sheets,  tanned  smooth  and 
whitened  with  clay;  rolls  of  skins  or  bark  for  lodge  covering;  poles  and 
household  utensils  of  all  sorts,  were  in  her  marriage  outfit.  Children 
were  seldom  whipped,  ducking  being  a  common  mode  of  punishment; 
but  they  were  given  lessons  in  good  breeding  that  would  not  come  amiss 
among  people  claiming  more  civilization. 

The  dwellings  of  the  primitive  Indians  ranged  from  mud  huts  to 
frame  houses,  the  more  savage  and  nomadic  the  tribe,  the  less  use  for  a 
permanent  dwelling.  The  wigwam  of  poles  covered  with  bark  or  skins 
was  a  common  form  easily  prepared,  and  after  horses  eame  to  the  In- 
dians, easily  carried.  The  wikiop  was  a  variation  of  the  wigwam,  often 
of  bushe-s  tied  together  to  form  the  most  temporary-  shelter. 

The  pipe  (opuagun)  was  the  most  valued  possession  of  the  Indian. 
Like  tobacco  (na  nimau),  it  was  n  sacred  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  eeremony  of  offering  its  fumes  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  the  earth  and  to 
the  four  winds,  precedes  every  serious  undertaking.  The  ancient  tribes 
made  the  pipes  of  stone  or  clay,  and  these  were,  some  of  them,  smoked 
without  a  stem.  No  material  was  considered  too  fine  for  the  manufacture 
of  pipes,  and  they  were  highly  ornamented  with  carvings,  mostl.v  in  imi- 
tation of  birds,  seri)ents  or  lizards,  and  they  were  often  painted  or  col- 
ored. They  were  a  favorite  offering  to  the  JIanitos.  and  countless  frag- 
ments of  them  have  been  found  in  the  earth  mounds  and  around  their 
sacrwl  .stone  altars. 

UtENSILK.  "Wii.\PONS  .\ND  Si'ORTK 

Amimg  the  many  stone  utensils  made  by  the  Indiana  the  axe,  (agak- 
wut)  is  one  of  the  most  common.  This  is  properly  a  pick,  as  it  is  not 
shaj'p  enough  to  cut  down  trees.  When  trees  were  needed  for  canoes,  or 
other  purposes,  they  were  burned  at  the  base  to  felt  them,  and  then  they 
were  earefuU.v  burned  to  coal  on  one  side,  if  reipiired  for  a  canoe,  and 
the  i-oal  was  picked  out  with  these  stone  axes.  A  handle  was  made  by 
twisting  a  supple  withe  around  the  grove  of  thi^  stone  axe,  and  it  could 
then  be  ased  for  splitting  wood.  Occasionally  axes  are  foimd  with  an 
eye  for  attaching  the  same  to  a  helve.  They  are  made  of  many  sizes  and 
adapted  to  various  uses. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  which  were  the  ordinary  weapons,  are  of  Kueh 
ancient  and  world-wide  use  that  no  authentic  date  is  given  for  tlieir  or- 
igin. When  or  how  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  no  one 
knows.  Thr  stone  arrow  heads  were  of  man.y  sizes,  and  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  re(|uij-ed;  small  ones  being  made  for  boys 
who  weie  encourafUHl  in  cvcTy  way  to  bceomc  skillful  archers.  The 
shafts  were  ornamented  with  feathers,  and  the  owner's  distinctive  sign 
was  carved  upon  them.  Ocu-asionall.v  the  arrow  heads  were  made  of  cop- 
per, and  in  modern  times  of  iion.  often  having  several  barbs  on  one  shaft. 

A  more  prosai<!.  but  nearly  as  useful  an  artiele,  was  the  com  pestle, 
used  by  the  Indian  women  for  grinding  dried  cherries  and  acorns,  as  well 
as  corn,  and  by  means  of  which  the  latter  was  made  into  coarse  meal  so 
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that  it  pould  be  used  for  souii.  Tliesc  [lestlcs  were  usually  iiiadf  from 
a  sciiii-iiard  rock,  and  usually  weighed  five  or  six  jKumd-s  each. 

A  very  ancient  and  fonuidabie  weapon  is  called  by  Schoolcraft  a 
balista.  This  was  made  by  sewing  a  large,  round  boulder  into  a  fresh 
skin  and  attaching  a  long  haiidhi  to  it.  After  the  skin  dricnl  it  was 
painted,  and  was  canicd  by  warriors  who  plunged  it  suddenly  upon 
the  object  to  be  destroyed;   with  it  a  eaiioe  eonld  be  sunk. 

The  stone  mace,  or  tomahawk,  was  something  like  the  axe,  only  the 
points  were  left  sharp  for  cleaving,  and  there  was  always  a  pert'oratiiui 
for  a  handle. 

Stone  spears  were  in  eounrnm  use,  and  cliisles  or  scrapers  for  dres,s- 
ing  skins  were  likewise  made  of  stone,  and  were  of  many  sizes. 

In  some  of  the  games  i>laycd  hy  the  Indians  stones  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  wer«i  used;  and  in  S(mie  parts  of  the  country  certain  large 
stones  were  sacred  and  were  iLsed  as  altars  on  which  to  deposit  gifts  of 
tobaeeo,  com  or  pipes,  to  propitiate  the  Jlanitos. 

The  war-club,  which  was  known  to  most  tribes,  was  usually  made  of 
hard  wood  so  carved  as  to  have  a  heavy  ball  at  one  side  of  the  head. 

The  akeeks.  or  kettles,  wore  usually  made  by  the  women,  out  of  com- 
mon clay  tempered  with  feldspar,  quartz  or  shells.  Vases  were  also  made 
of  such  materials,  but  were  iianally  more  finely  wrought,  and  were  used 
for  holding  the  fiHids  depfwited  upon  the  graves. 

Their  medals,  amulets,  beails.  nose  and  ear  drops  were  often  made 
of  shells,  as  well  as  of  bones.  The.v  prized  motber-of-peail  very  highly, 
for  they  invested  the  sea  with  m.\'stical  powers,  and  believed  the  shells 
to  have  some  of  that  power. 

Their  wampum  belts,  or  strings,  which  took  the  place  of  coin,  were 
made  of  shells.  After  the  white  people  came  among  the  Indians  this 
wampum  acquired  a  fixed  value  which  varied  with  the  color;  purple 
being  the  highest,  and  white,  the  lowe.st  in  value.  The  wampum  belt 
was  passed  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  in  making  treaties  and  in  other 
dealings. 

Among  northern  tribes  who  lived  mostly  on  fish,  a  tool  for  breaking 
iee  was  necessary.  This  was  made  of  a  prong  from  the  aiitlci's  of  a  (leer 
or  elk,  and  bonnd  firmly  to  a  long  handle. 

Beads,  bracelets  and  medals,  as  well  as  knives,  spears  and  arrow 
points,  were  made  from  ctipper.  a  luetal  more  prized  than  gold  or  silver. 
Iron  seems  never  to  have  been  known  anmng  the  ancient  Indians.  The 
admiration  for  copper,  which  was  wid<'spread,  and  the  desire  of  inland 
tribes  for  salt  and  sea  shells,  led  to  a  commerce  between  far  distant 
tribes,  of  Jio  mean  proportions.  The  old  trails  through  Jlichigan,  to  the 
copper  country,  traces  of  which  still  exist,  are  silent  witnesses  of  this 
ancient  custom  of  exchanging  conuuodities. 

Tbe  early  Indiaas  were  fond  of  athletic  sports.  The  ring  game  was 
a  very  common  anuisement.  Most  tribes  played  some  form  of  it;  details 
<liffered.  but  it  was  essentially  the  same  ever>'vchere.  It  was  played  with 
a  ring  of  rawhide,  usually  wound  with  rawhide  thoTigs  to  make  it  stiff. 
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and  it  was  ornamented  with  beads  and  little  tags,  each  of  the  latter  of 
which  had  some  significance.  The  players,  usually  in  pairs,  each  had  a 
straight,  slender,  pointed  stick  about  five  feet  long,  which  they  threw  at 
the  ring  as  it  rolled  along  the  ground,  the  object  being  to  thrust  the 
stick  through  the  ring;  the  players  keeping  pace  with  it  if  possible. 
Among  some  tribes  cross  bars  and  hooks  were  lashed  to  the  thrusting 
pole  to  complicate  the  game.  The  relation  of  the  ring  to  certain  parts 
of  the  pole  determined  the  points  scored  by  the  owner  of  the  pole.  If 
a  player  succeeded  in  getting  his  pole  through  the  ring  he  won  a  feat 
seldom  accomplished.  In  ease  of  a  dispute  an  umpire  was  chosen  from 
the  spectators,  and  his  decision  was  accepted  without  argument ;  a 
point  which  might  be  commended  to  white  players  of  modem  games. 

Another  well  known  game  is  baggettaway,  or  la-cros.se,  named  from 
the  long-handled  net,  or  racquet,  with  which  the  ball  is  thrown.  This 
racquet  consists  of  a  small  bag  made  of  thongs  of  rawhide  woven  into 
a  net  and  bound  to  a  handle.  The  players  are  in  two  parties  and  the 
object  is  to  send  the  ball  to  the  opposite  side,  a  goal  having  been  located. 
Two  forms  of  this  game  are  played  with  these  instruments.  Sometimes 
the  racquet  is  merely  a  ring  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  ball  and  throw  it.  Gambling,  which  is  a  passion  with  Indians, 
is  associated  with  all  these  games.  A  warrior  will  stake  his  blankets, 
ornaments,  wife,  and  even  his  horses,  on  the  outcome  of  a  game  at  times. 
The  women  gambled  too ;  mostly  with  a  sort  of  dice  game,  played  with 
five  plum  stones.  These  were  blackened  and  marked  with  various  fig- 
ures, and  were  tossed  in  a  small  basket;  the  figures  uppermost  when 
they  fell  indicating  the  score.  In  some  tribes  small  pebbles  took  the 
place  of  the  plum  stones. 

With  the  Indians  music  formed  a  part  of  all  ceremonies,  but  it  was 
not  of  a  .sort  that  would  mean  harmony  to  white  ears,  though  it  meant 
much  to  them.  In  their  chants  they  pictured  all  the  human  emotions,  of 
love,  anger,  fear,  hate  and  hope  of  life  eternal,  as  well  as  the  pride  of 
victory  and  the  despair  of  defeat.  These  chants  are  preserved  on  bark 
scrolls,  not  in  the  form  of  musical  notes,  but  with  sytnbolic  figures  of 
birds  or  beasts  which  typify  human  emotions  or  qualities.  The  musical 
instruments  of  rattle  and  drum  are  discordant,  but  the  recti  flageolet 
is  capable  of  sweet,  though  melancholy  notes. 

Dancing  was  not  merely  an  amusement  with  the  Indians,  though 
when  the  hunt  was  over  and  food  was  plenty'  they  were  fond  of  social 
gatherings  in  which  both  sexes  took  part.  They  dressed  themselves  in 
their  finest  robes,  smeared  their  faces  with  fresh  paint,  preferably  red, 
and  spent  their  long  evenings  in  feasting  and  dancing.  For  special 
dances,  which  were  mostly  performed  by  men,  no  clothing  was  worn  but 
the  breach-clout  and  moccasins,  though  their  bodies  were  carefully 
painted,  white  clay  being  a  favorite  coloring  for  arms  and  legs,  while 
the  face  and  body  were  painted  red,  or  occasionally  green  or  yellow,  and 
sometimes  with  a  division  of  color  lengthwise  of  the  body. 

One  dance  was  of  a  commercial  nature  in  which  members  of  tribes 
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which  exciilli^tJ  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles,  such  as  war-shirt.s, 
OP  arrow  heatls,  exhibited  these  and  invited  inspection.  These  primitive 
conimereial  travelers  went  from  one  tribe  to  another  and  were  treated 
as  honored  guests;  the  dance  being  given  to  advertise  their  goods  was 
usually  peculiar  to  the  tribes  they  came  from. 

The  war  dance  was  merely  the  ceremony  of  enlistment ;  the  warriors 
being  always  volunteers.  The  chief  merely  invited  them  to  a  dance 
but  he  could  not  command  them  to  fight.  During  the  ceremony  each 
warrior  struck  the  war-post  to  signify  his  willingness  to  follow  the 
chief  on  the  warpath. 

The  scalp  dance,  which  followed  a  foray,  was  ceremonial  and  super- 
stitious. Every  scalp  taken  gave  the  owner  control  over  the  spirit-life 
of  the  enemy.  This  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  method  of  fighting  by 
surprises  ami  ambuscade.  If  was  a  disgrace  to  allow  a  scalp  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  chiefs  exercised  great  care  over  their  warriors, 
and  every  method  was  used  to  kill  and  to  avoid  being  killed. 

The  medicine  dance  was  strictly  religious,  though,  as  with  most 
primitive  riices,  the  Indians  included  with  it  the  art  of  healing. 

Magic  Arts  and  Secret  Institutions 

Two  of  the  ancient  institutions  were  known  as  Medawin  and  Jcesu- 
kawin.  The  Jledawin  is  the  art  of  magic.  Men  who  professed  this 
formed  themselves  into  bands  or  societies.  There  were  two  classes  of 
magicians;  the  Jledas,  who  relied  upon  magic  alone,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  their  sacred  medicine  bags,  and  the  Muske-ke-win-i-nee,  who 
administered  both  dry  and  liquid  medicines  and  practiced  a  very  crude 
and  limited  surgery.  The  latter  was  a  physician,  and  was  (considered 
inferior  to  the  Jieda. 

The  Jeesukawin  was  the  art  of  prophesy,  and  differed  fnmi  the 
.Mwlawin  in  that  the  priests  or  Jossakeeds  were  not  banded  together  but 
practiced  their  arts  as  solitar,v  individuals.  The  Jo*«Hkeed  predicts 
events;  the  lleda  seeks  to  propitiate  them.  The  Jossakeed  addresses 
hiidself  directly  to  the  Great  Spirit  (the  Great  Had  Spirit  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, unless  the  word  Gitehe  is  prefixed).  Ijike  the  lleda.  he  uses 
a  medicine  sack,  as  their  methods  are  similar.  The  drum  is  used  for 
both,  but  the  rattle  is  eontijied  to  the  Jleda  and  Wabeuo.  The  choruses 
am!  chants  of  the  Jossakeed  are  peculiar  to  his  office. 

A  eiindidate  for  admissiou  to  the  Meda  undergoes  a  long  pericnl  of 
fasting  atid  prayer;  the  .service  being  entirely  voluntary.  After  a 
suffii'ient  time  he  i-s  further  prepared  by  a  sweat-bath,  and  during  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  he  is  met  by  the  (ilder  men  who  give  him  (ib.iects 
of  magical  virtue  and  healing,  lie  is  then  initiated  into  the  infallible 
secrets  of  the  craft.  The  admission  into  the  .Meda  is  made  in  public, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  are  three  degrees  in  tlie  m)- 
ciety;   the  Meda,  the  Saugemau  and  the  Ogemau. 

The  lodge  in  which  a  Meda  is  to  practice  his  art  i,s  carefully  pie- 
pared;    the  magic  number  four,  sacred  tu  the  f(mr  winds,  bein^-  whowii 
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by  \hf-  four  posts,  I'lmr  stones,  fires  and  other  ways.  All  shrubljcry,  or 
wood  detrimeiita!  to  the  patient  was  excluded,  and  the  shape,  position 
and  arrangement  carefully  planned.  The  drum  and  rattle  were  part  of 
the  equipment.  After  preliminary  smoking,  dandng  and  chanting,  the 
patient  was  brought  in  and  placed  in  a  designated  pasition.  No  one 
not  invited  was  permitted  to  enter.  The  course  of  the  winds  and  tlie 
condition  of  the  clouds  were  closely  observed  during  the  ceremony.  As 
the  lodge  had  no  roof,  thi.s  was  ea.sily  done.  The  Jleda  was  usually  ap- 
plied to,  after  the  physician  had  failed.  He  was  also  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  war  and  the  making  of  treaties. 

The  Wabcno,  whieh  is  better  known,  is  considered  by  the  Indians  to 
he  a  more  modem  modification  of  the  Medawin.  The  Manitos  showed 
it  to  JIanahozlio  to  divert  him  from  his  mourning  for  Chibiabos.  Tt 
admits  a  class  of  sub.iecte  prohibited  by  the  Meda;  love  songs  being 
among  its  mysteries,  which  are  always  conducted  at  night,  the  magic 
fire  tricks  being  more  effective  at  that  time.  The  orgies  of  the  Wabenos 
often  last  all  night  and  are  of  the  wildest  character.  The  word  itself 
is  derived  from  WliIiuu,  or  morning  light.  The  Wabenos  were  "Jten  of 
the  DaHTi."  The  whole  ob.ject  of  Indian  secret  societies  wa.s  to  acquire 
power  hy  supernatural  means;  to  propitiate  the  spirits  by  chants,  in- 
cantations and  sacrificial  gifts,  that  they  might  have  success  in  war. 
hiuiting  and  healing,  and  above  all  that  they  might  obtain  free  scope  for 
their  social  relations  and  passions.  The  Wabeno,  in  particular,  exem- 
plified this. 

To  understand  the  secret  institutions  of  the  Indians  a  knowledge  of 
picture  writing,  which  constitutes  their  literature,  is  necessary.  If  thi.s 
was  well  understood  their  real  life,  and  ideals,  as  well  as  much  of  their 
histor.v.  would  be  more  plainly  revealed.  Though  the  Indian  is  averse 
to  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  Deity,  and  all  religious  thoughts,  yet 
he  may,  under  the  symbol  of  the  siui  and  its  relation  to  other  objects. 
express  the  supreme  goodness  and  loving  care  of  the  Great  Father,  or  he 
may  express  strength,  malignity,  or  wisdom,  with  the  figures  of  a  wolf, 
a  s<'rpent.  or  a  turtle.  He  believes  his  happiness  and  future  securit.v 
depend  upon  his  sei-recy.  This  even  extends  to  the  speaking  of  their 
own  names,  a  thing  they  avoided  doing  if  possible.  The  Indian  could 
not,  however,  avoid  disclosing  something  of  his  inner  life  when  he  placed 
upon  skin  or  bark  the  figures  of  animals  which  nipresented  qualities  to 
him;  their  position  in  regard  to  each  otiier  forming  the  thread  of  the 
story. 

Picture  Writing 

I'ictiire  wi-itiiig  is  no  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  literature,  and  in  Hmiic 
degree  ijas  been  in  ii-se  ever  since  men  came  upon  the  earth.  Tlie  power 
of  imitation  seems  to  have  been  bom  with  the  most  degraded  eave  men, 
and  the  desire  to  make  their  condition  known  to  their  fellow  creatures 
led  them  to  make  pictures  illustrating  their  environment.  This  opens  a 
field  of  conjecture  that  takes  the  mind  down  through  all  the  ages,  and 
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explains  in  a  manner  the  ancient  iddlatry  whii'h  gave  way  in  time  to 
Christian  civilization. 

The  physical  traits  of  the  Indians  seem  to  identify  them  with  the 
aneient  stock  of  Asia,  but  they  apparently  separated  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica before  authentic  history  began.  It  is  in  their  picture  writing  that 
we  must  look  for  traces  of  affiliation  with  the  aneient  Asiatics,  whose 
hieroglyphics  form  a  connecting  link.  This  picture  writing  was  of  two 
forms,  one  known  to  the  people  generally  and  used  for  conveying  in- 
formation when  traveling,  and  for  marking  the  grave  posts,  a  duty 
they  were  very  careful  to  perform.  This  common  form  was  called  Ke- 
ke-wi-win.  The  other  was  Ke-kee-no-win,  which  latter  was  used  by 
the  Jledas,  Jossakeeds,  and  Wabenos;  though  many  figures  were  com- 
mon to  both  forms  the  secret  magie  signs  were  known  only  to  the  medi- 
cine men,  and  'those  they  initiated  into  the  secret.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a  hiuiter  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  hunting  song,  whose  magic  he 
learned  secretly  from  the  priest.  The  Indians  Imve  the  utmost  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  articles  in  the  priest's  medicine  sack.  They  believe 
that  an  iirrow,  which  had  been  touched  by  it,  would,  if  tired  into  the 
track  of  an  animal,  detain  him  imtil  the  hunter  arrived.  A  similar 
power  could  be  exerted  if  the  figure  of  an  animal  was  drawn  on  wood  or 
b.irk  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  medicine,  and  the  incanta- 
tions. Hunters  fretpiently  carried  bark  scrolls  with  sui-h  pictures  thereon 
wbeji  on  an  expetlition,  and  such  drawings  wore  fieciiienf  oti  eanucs, 
weiipons  sind  hunting  gear. 

Horses  Introduced 

Horses  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  Indians. 
They  changed  him  from  a  wandering  seeker  after  food,  who  fought 
only  for  food  and  for  self-protection,  into  an  aggressive  warrior  and 
raider.  Horses  came  into  general  use  amnnfr  the  Indians  by  barter  with 
their  own  race,  apparently,  but  the  details  as  to  when  and  how  are  en- 
tirely lost.  Tile  Spaniards  had  visited  the  Pacific  coa.st  long  before  the 
white  Tiian  knew  anything  of  tlie  mainland  of  the  eastern  coast,  so  no 
doubt  the  western  liuiians  had  horses  at  a  very  early  date,  and  these 
useful  animals  spi'eati  Kradually  noith  and  east.  Some  authorities  give 
the  date  of  their  reaching  the  plains  as  about  the  year  1804. 

The  [ndians  themselves  accounted  for  the  horses  as  they  did  for  any 
strange  animal,  by  calling  them  " under- water  auimal.s."  They  have 
legends  of  the  horses  having  been  guided  to  them  by  their  secret  niedi- 
eine.  which  they  call  "dream."  or  "sleep."  When  the  Indians  learned 
the  value  of  horses,  hoi-se  sfealinjr  became  a  regular  business  among 
tbeni  and  led  to  more  warfare  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  Inilians  knew  the  white  men  long  before  they  saw  them,  for  the 
stories  of  their  landing  spread  throughout  the  various  nations.  Contact 
with  the  new  strange  people  shook  the  Indians'  faith  in  the  old  gods, 
for  the  white  people,  who  did  not  believe  in  :Monitos,  fared  far  better 
than  tliey  did.     The  white  men  brought  them   guns,  and  soon  the  old 
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ivojij)^!!^  weic  |>racti<'a!Iy  abaiidnncd,  and  the  old  skill  in  using  tJieni  was 
lost.  Wliiie  many  reitl  benefits  were  brought  to  tlw  (ndians  by  the 
white  men.  they  also  brought  the  eurse  of  liquof,  and  this  proved  the 
undoinff  of  the  race. 

It  was  hei'c  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  northern  lakes  that  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Indian  raee,  the  owners  and  possessors  of  this  eonntry 
for  countless  years,  began. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  Indians  as  a  people,  the  writer  feels 
how  utterly  inadequate  are  the  onlinary  hand  and  mind  for  the  task. 
The  snb.ject  i.s  so  large  and  the  life  of  these  people  was  so  full  of  poetry, 
and  of  the  most  varied  and  beantifut  imager^',  of  strength,  action  ami 
freedom,  that  it  needs  a  ma-ster  hand  to  portray  it. 

Of  the  feroeit.v  and  fiendish  cruelty  little  has  been  said,  though  the 
history'  of  the  last  hundred  years  reeks  with  it.  They  were  savages, 
driven  to  bay  hy  deeeit,  greed  and  emelty,  and  they  retaliated  like  sav- 
ages. OH  the  descendants  of  their  oppressors.  Thus  this  fair  country, 
with  freedom  as  its  watchword,  is  stained  from  sea  to  sea  with  the 
blood  of  a  race  who  had  never  known  anything  but  freedom  until  the 
n-hite  men  came;  and  with  the  blood  of  their  victims,  who  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  mistakes  of  their  forbears. 

Some  day  a  writer  will  appear  who  will  give  to  this  passing  race,  in 
word,  the  justice  the.v  neve?"  received  in  deeds,  and  future  generations 
will  renlize  the  sparkle  and  vim  of  the  long-past  ages,  instead  of  the 
dregs  alone. 

Already  the  new  generations  of  these  primitive  forest  dwellers  are 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  adding  to  the  training  of 
modem  life  the  keen  wit  and  shrewdnes.s.  as  well  as  the  patience,  which 
has  come  to  them  as  their  heritage  from  primeval  days.  This  heritage 
may  lift  the  race,  as  it  already  has  individuals,  to  the  same  standing  in 
the  world  as  that  occupied  hy  their  conquerors,  the  white  Americans  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  after  many  years,  when  the  old  times 
ami  traditions  are  but  faint  memories. 
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THE  MKXOMIXKE  INDIANS 

(iENEKAIj  CffAiiACTEKISTlCS  A.VD  IllSTOiSV— ORIGIN  AND  ToTEMS — JIeNOM- 
INKE  CeIIEKS MaNABI'SH  AND  THE  GrAND  JI.TJDICINE  SidClKTV— CUS- 
TOMS   OF    I'RIMITIVE    MKNOJIINEKS Tl!E    StITRWEON    "\VaR 

When  Xicdlet,  on  his  famous  expedition  of  1(>34,  arrivi'il  on  the 
shores  of  Gri'oii  bay  be  found  a  pojinlous  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
the  region  and  dwelling  along  the  Jlenoniinee,  Oconto  and  Fox  rivers. 
In  the  "Relations"  conL-erning  this  journey  these  Indians  were  de- 
scribed as  speaking  a  dialect  difficult  to  understand,  but  whieh  Nicnlet 
identified  as  Alfronquin.  He  say«.  "They  were  tighter  eomplexioned 
than  other  Indians,  and  ex]iert  at  hunting  and  fishing."  These  were 
the  Menoininees.  The  name  is  derived  from  Onia-Xoininee,  (Mano-me 
[rice]  and  ina  fnian]).  It  is  the  Algontjnin  term  for  wild  riee,  which 
was  a  staple  article  of  f(M)d  with  them,  as  it  grew  plentifully  along  the 
rivers  and  streams.  The  French  called  the  tribe  and  grain  both,  "folle 
avoine,"  or  "wild  oats."  There  arc*  as  many  variations  of  the  spelling 
of  this,  and  the  world  Jlenominee,  as  there  were  writers  to  make  them. 

General  Chakactebisticw  and  History 
Jliiiiv  curly  writers  agree  with  Nicolet  in  giving  the  Menominees  finer 
genet  al  characteristics  than  were  possessed  by  other  Indians.  Charle- 
voix described  them  as  being  the  finest  and  handsom^t  he  met,  saying: 
"They  were  straight,  of  medinm  size,  well  built,  complexions  fair  for 
savages,  eyes  large  and  laughing."  He  and  other  writers  considered 
that  they  were  not  numerous.  Their  maimer  of  living — mostly  tipon 
fish,  grain,  maple  sugar  and  wild  fruits — made  them  more  sedentar.v  in 
habit,  and  less  warlike  than  their  neighbors,  thongh,  later,  when  allied 
with  the  white  settlers  in  the  early  struggles  between  the  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  in  this  country,  the  Srenominees  were  reported 
brave  and  faithful ;  a  record  they  have  maintained  ever  since.  There 
are  traditions  to  the  effect  that  the  Menominees  were  originally  part 
of  the  great  Algonquin  nation  which  inhabited  the  Nippissing  district 
in   Canada,  and  that  they  were  either  driven  out,  or  separated  from 
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the  main  body,  and,  after  wandering  about  Nome  time,  and  aided  by 
their  allies,  the  Ottawas  and  Cliippewas,  drove  out  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
from  the  land  along  Green  bay  shore,  and  took  possession  thereof.  Sueh 
was  the  report  of  Jedediah  Jlorse.  in  his  report  in  1822.  When  dis- 
covered here  by  the  early  white  explorers,  the  Menoniinees  were  living 
on  friendly  terms  with  these  tribes  and  with  their  neighboi-s,  the  Win- 
nobagoes.  They  did  not  engage  much  in  distant  raids,  but  were  willing 
to  profit  by  the  a«;ts  of  warlike  tribes,  and  occasionally  bought  -slaves 
from  the  Sauks  and  Ottawas  who  went  beyond  the  Mississippi  at  times, 
and  captured  individual  Indians  from  the  western  tribes  and  brought 
them  back  as  slaves.  All  these  slaves  were  called  Pawnees,  though  they 
fre(Hiently  came  from  other  tribes  as  well  as  the  Pawnee,  The  slaves 
were  usually  very  harshly  treated  by  their  Indian  masters,  though 
sometimes  young  girls  became  wives  of  their  owners  and  received  as 
much  consideration  as  any  Indian  woman  was  accustomed  to. 

The  Slenominees  do  not  seem  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
historj-  until  about  the  time  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  Their  relations 
with  the  French  were  most  friendly,  and  in  many  instances  Frenchmen 
niairied  Menominee  women,  and  the  family  tie  was  always  a  strong 
point  witli  the  Indians. 

The  Menominecs  M-ere  disposed  to  be  friendly  with  the  English,  but 
the  cold  contempt  of  the  latter  for  anything  different  from  their  own 
cuwtmns  aroused  Indian  animosity,  and  it  was  so  tactless  and  luilike  the 
suave  politeness  of  the  French,  who  carefully  considered  the  Indian's 
dignity  and  general  vanity,  that  the  contra.st  was  not  favorable  to  the 
Knglish. 

Like  all  the  Algonquin  tril>cs.  the  .MenominecH  .shared  in  the  nniiasi- 
ne.ss  stirred  np  by  Pcmtiac,  the  famous  Ottawa,  wlio  was  farsi^hted 
enough  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  his  race,  and  who  strove  in 
his  own  savage  fashion  to  arrest  the  fate  and  stay  the  flood  of  coming 
years.  There  were  Jlenoiiiinee  Indians  among  the  tribes  led  by  Pon- 
tiae,  under  command  of  Sieur  Charles  de  Langlade,  in  HSo.  when 
Braddock's  forces  were  nearly  e. determinated  at  Fort  du  Quesne.  They 
were  also  with  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  175!),  and  several 
prominent  Menominees,  among  them  Glode  (Son  of  old  Carron)  were 
in  the  fight  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  present  at  the  fall  of  JPont- 
ealm.  Osaiiwishkeno  (the  Yellow  Hird),  Kaehakawasheka  (the  Niitch 
Maker)  and  the  elder  Carron,  were  also  in  that  battle.  There  were 
also  Menominee  Indians  present  at  ilichilimacldnac  when  the  massacre 
occurred  there  in  1763,  though,  like  the  Ottawas,  they  refrained  from 
taking  active  part  at  that  time. 

It  had  been  part  of  Pontiac's  plan  to  capture  Green  bay  also,  and  a 
band  composed  of  Ottawas,  Chijipewas  and  Pottftwattoinies  had  been  de- 
tailed for  that  servi<-e.  but  the  Jlenominees  and  other  friendly  Indians 
prevented  its  accomplishment,  and  when  Lieutenant  Gorrel.  the  officer 
in  charge,  was  ordered  to  abandon  this  post  and  go  to  Mackinac,  a 
party  of  Menominees,  under  Carron,  accompanied   him.     The  English 
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showed  their  appreciation  of  this  service  by  cominpndiiig  the  Meiioni- 
inees  highly,  and  piesentiiig  Carroii  with  n  lai^e  silver  medal,  ami  a 
eertifieate  recognizing  his  chieftainship.  The  relations  between  the 
English  and  the  .Menominee  Indians  had  become  o£  such  a  friendly 
nature  that  when  Sir  William  Johnson  called  a  eonncil  of  various  tribes, 
at  Niagara,  in  1764,  to  urge  friendly  i-clations  with  the  English,  a 
party  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Menojninees  went  as  delegates, 
though  we  do  not  find  that  they  again  renderetl  any  signal  servii^e  to 
the  English  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  one  hundred  and  tifty  warriors  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

In  1810  messengers  came  from  Tccmiiseh  and  his  ]>ropliet  brother, 
Elsquatana,  inviting  the  Menominces  to  join  the  great  Indian  federa- 
tion against  the  Americans  which  the  Shawnees  were  trj-ing  to  effect. 
The  ilencmiinees  refused,  but  they  joined  the  British  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  served  under  Colonel  Robert  Dickson  in  company  with  a 
band  of  Sioux,  who.  though  they  were  the  traditio]ial  enemies  of  the 
Menominees  and  Chippewas.  made  commim  cause  with  them  at  this 
time,  and  were  in  Dickson's  attack  on  the  Americans  at  -Mackinaw. 
They  did  not,  however,  take  a  very  active  part,  liecanse  of  tliat  alli- 
ance with  the  Briti-sh,  a.  treaty  of  |)ence  became  necessary  at  the  close 
of  that  war,  and  one  was  adopted  and  signed  .March  :J0.  1817— "Williaio 
Clark,  liinmn  Kdwards  and  Auguste  Choteau  acting  for  the  I'nited 
States,  and  llie  following  named  chiefs  for  the  -Mencmiinccs:  Tonan- 
ajH'e  (Roaring  TInuider).  Weekey  (Calumet  Kagle).  .Mucquomota- 
(Foot  of  the  Bear).  AVacaqnon.  or  Shomin.  Warbano  (The  Dawn). 
Inemikee  (The  Thundi'ier).  Lchannico  (The  Hear).  Karkmulego! 
Shashamajtee  (The  Elk)  and  I'enoname  (The  Running  Wolf). 

The  territory  claimed  by  tlie  -Menominees  amoiuited.  in  a  rough  es- 
timate, lo  eight  thousand  square  miles.  They  claimed  all  of  Green  bay 
and  its  islands,  and  on  its  northwest  shore  the.v  ciaimcd  from  Shoskon- 
abi  (Escanaba)  river  to  the  upper  forks  of  the  .Menominee,  then  west 
and  south  to  the  Chippewa  and  Wisconsiu  rivers,  and  t()  Lake  Winne- 
bago, including  a|)proximatcly  all  the  nottlieast  corner  of  Wisconsin, 
and  about  one-fonrth  of  the  I'pper  I'eninsnla  of  .Michigan,  It  has 
been  as.serted  that  theii'  western  h<mndary  was  the  .Mississippi  river, 
hut  the  true  extent  of  their  territory  is  not  exactly  known,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Wiiinebagoes,  who  were  always  fi'iendly  with  them 
and  who  were  pai-ties  to  the  acts  of  i'elini|ui.shment,  were  co-claimants 
to  part  of  the  tcrritoiy  released.  In  1821  the  .Memmiinees  and  Winue- 
bagoe-s  sold  part  of  their  lands  to  a  delegation  of  New  York  Indians 
represented  by  Eleazer  Williams,  the  man  who  daitnpd  to  be  Louis 
XVII,  the  hist  dauphin,  .son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Mary  Antoinette.  In 
1822  they  increased  the  tract  by  selling  cojisiderable  more  of  their  land. 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  whal  is  known  as  the  Oneida  settlement 
in  the  then  .Menojuinee  territory. 

The  Menominces.  indeed,  went  .so  far  in  the  treaty  of  1822,  as  to 
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cede  to  tlic  \ew  York  Indians  a  rig'ht  in  conimon  to  nil  Hieir  lands; 
and  this  for  a  trifling  roiisidoration.  TIir  "\Vinnel)agoeH  were  not  par- 
ties to  that  treaty.  The  JEonominees  soon  realized  they  had  been  over- 
reached and  repented  tlicir  bargain,  and  they  found  an  cxeuse  for  re- 
pudiating the  treaty  by  elaimhifi  that  Severn]  of  tbeir  ehiefs  were  not 
present  when  it  was  made.  Tn  faet,  the  part  of  the  treaty  granting  eom- 
mon  use  of  all  the  lan<ls  to  the  New  York  Indians  was  not  appn>ved 
by  President  Mimroe,  and  so  the  Oneida  settlement  was  limited  to 
praetieally  the  same  territory  oeoiipied  at  the  present  time. 

A  treaty  was  made  at  liutte  des  JTorts,  on  the  Fox  River,  in  1827, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  define  the  boundar,v  lines  of  the  Me- 
nominee. Chippewa  and  Winnebago  tribes.  This  treaty  was  signed  by 
Lewis  Casa  and  Thomas  L.  McKenna,  as  commissioners  for  the  United 
States,  and  b,v  many  prominent  Menominee  Indiana,  among  them  Osh- 
kosh  (Bear's  Claw)  and  Josette  Carron  (Wabaocihin) ;  and  it  was 
witnessed  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  and  others  prominent  in  early  his- 
tory. This  treaty  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
not  until  1831  that  matters  were  amicably  ad.insted,  at  which  time  the 
Stambaugh  treaty  was  signed.  There  was  delay  in  ratifying  this  and 
it  was  not  promulgated  until  1832,  By  this  treaty  the  Menominees  pro- 
tested that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  the  New  York  Indians, 
but  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  because 
they  were  allies  and  friends,  and  so  would  set  aside  a  portion  of  land 
for  the  use  of  the  New  York  Indians;  Nottoways,  the  Menominees 
called  them.  From  the  land  so  ceded  timber  and  firewood  was  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  United  States  garrison,  as  also  was  sufficient 
land  for  public  highways. 

By  a  treaty  made  in  1848  between  the  United  States  and  the  Me- 
nominees, the  latter  agreed  to  sell,  cede,  and  relinquish  all  their  lands 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan,  wherever  -situated.  As  consid- 
eration for  this,  they  were  to  receive  certain  lands  which  had  been  ceded 
in  1844  to  the  United  States  by  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  and 
of  the  Jlissisaippi  valley,  and  were  also  to  receive  some  lands  ceded  to 
but  not  yet  assigned  to  the  "Winnebagoos.  as  well  as  some  money  consid- 
eration. This  treaty  was  ratified  in  1849.  The  Menominees,  however, 
were  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Chippewa  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
especially  desired  to  remain  in  "Wisconsin,  and  so  a  supplementary 
treaty  was  made  in  1854  in  which  the  Menominees  relinquished  the  land 
theretofore  ceded  to  them,  and  received  in  exchange  a  tract  of  ten 
townships,  equal  to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  bor- 
dering on  the  Wolf  river  in  the  northeastern  interior  of  Wisconsin.  It 
was  well  wooded  and  filled  with  lakes  and  rivers,  thus  affording  good 
fishing  and  hunting.     This  is  known  as  the  Keshena  reservation. 

Participation  by  the  Menominees  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiae 
brought  them  more  or  less  into  history,  and  it  is  from  this  simrce,  as 
well  as  tradition,  that  we  obtained  knowledge  of  their  civic  govern- 
ment.   They  claim  always  to  have  had  a  first,  or  head-chief,  and  a  sec- 
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<iinl,  or  war-ehirf.  besides  many  siib-ebicfs  win.  were  lieads  nf  bands.  ■ 
If  the  iieail  ohk'f  died  liis  hoii  siieewdei!  him.  ludcHs  s'lnieone  more  piip- 
nlar  iiiHiieneed  the  tribe  in  bis  own  heliajf.  There  seems  to  be  two 
linivs.  from  both  of  wbieb  ebunmiits  havi'  arisen  to  the  offiee  of  heatl- 
ehief.  but  the  Owjw.se.  or  Hejtr  totem,  is  reeo^nized  by  the  Indians  as 
tritditioiiidly  the  older  and  the  true  line  of  deseeiit. 

OltKiJX  AND  T()T]i.\[S 

The  following  myth  relatinj,'  to  the  ori^iji  of  the  iiem.oiiiiee  to- 
tems win  explain  the  eontliet  of  ebiims.  There  were  formerly  a  gn-at 
nninber  of  totems,  but  many  are  now  extinet. 

"When  the  Great  Mystery  made  the  earth  lie  ereated  also  numeious 
beings  called  JIauidos,  or  spirits,  giving  them  the  forms  of  animak 
and  birds.  jMost  of  the  animals  were  malevolent  Ana-tna(ilvi-n  (under- 
groraid  beings).  The  birds  consisted  of  eagles  and  liawks,  known  as 
the  thunderers.  ehief  of  whieh  wa.s  the  Invisible  Thiuider,  represented 
by  Kine-u,  tlie  Golden  Eagle.  When  Masha-Slanido.  the  Good  Jlystei-j', 
saw  that  the  bear  was  still  an  animal  be  detemiined  to  allow  him  to 
ehange  his  form.  The  bear,  known  as  \ano*]ke,  was  pleased  at  what 
the  Good  Mystery  was  going  to  grant  him.  He  was  made  an  Indian, 
though  with  a  light  skin.  This  took  place  at  lli-iiikaiii-sepe  (Jlenom- 
inee  river),  near  the  spot  where  its  waters  empty  into  Green  bay.  11b 
found  himself  alone,  and  decided  to  call  to  himself.  Kine-u  (the  eagle). 
lie  said  'Eagle  eome  to  me  and  he  my  li! other. '  Therenp(m  the  eagle 
descended  aiid  beeaine  a  man.  While  they  were  considering  whom  to 
call  to  join  tlieni  they  saw  a  beaver  approaehiiig.  The  beaver  asked  to 
be  taken  iuto  the  society  of  the  thunderers,  but.  being  a  woman,  was 
ealletl  Nama-ku-kin  (IJeaver  Woman),  and  was  adopted  as  a.  youuger 
brother  of  the  thunderers.  The  totem  of  the  beaver  at  present  is  called 
'Powatinot. '  Soon  after  the  bear  and  eagle  were  .standing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  and  they  saw  a  stranger,  the  sturgeon  (Nama-eu).  He  was 
adopted  by  the  bear  as  a  younger  brother  and  servant.  Likewise  Omas- 
kos,  the  elk,  was  accepted  by  the  eagle  as  a  yoiuiger  brother  and  water 
carrier. 

"At  another  time  the  bear  was  going  up  the  Wisconsin  river  and. 
becoming  tired,  sat  down  to  rest.  From  beneath  a  nearby  waterfall 
&Io<iuai-o,  the  wolf,  emerged,  and  ap]>roaching  the  bear  asked  why  lie 
had  wandered  to  that  place.  The  bear  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  but  was  tired  and  unable  to  travel  further.  At 
that  moment,  Ota-tshia.  the  crane,  ilew  by,  and  the  bear  called  to  him 
and  said  '  Crane  carry  me  to  my  people  at  the  heml  of  the  river  and  I 
will  take  you  for  my  younger  brother.'  As  the  crane  was  taking  the 
bear  on  its  back  the  wolf  called  out  'Bear,  take  me  for  a  younger  brother 
also,  for  I  am  alone.'  The  bear  accepted  him  and  this  is  how  the  wolf 
and  the  crane  became  younger  brothers  of  the  bear.  As  Mo-quai-o,  the 
wolf,  permitted  Anam,  the  dog,  and  Aba-shush,  the  deer,  to  join  liim 
afteiTvards,  these  three  are  now  recognized  as  a  sub-biothcrhood.     The 
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wolf  is  still  entitletJ  to  a  seat  in  the  council  on  the  north  (the  strong) 
sidp.  while  the  Bear  t4aw.  Ina-nialdu  (the  Big  Tlumdor)  lived  at  Win- 
nebago lake,  near  Fond  du  Lae.  Wisconsin.  The  Good  Mystery  made 
the  thnnderers  the  laborers,  that  they  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
world.  When  they  return  from  the  southwest  in  tlie  spring  they  bring 
the  rains  which  make  the  earth  green  and  the  plants  and  trees  to  grow. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  thnnderers.  all  green  things  would  wither  and  die. 
"The  Good  Mystery  also  gave  corn  to  the  thnnderers— the  kind 
known  as  squaw  com,  which  grows  on  small  stalks  and  has  various 
colored  ears. 

"The  thunderetis  were  also  the  makers  of  fire,  which  they  first  re- 
ceived from  Mana-hush.  who  had  stolen  it  from  an  old  man  who  lived 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  great  lake. 

"The  thnnderers  decided  to  visit  the  bear  village  at  Miniknni.  and 
when  they  arrived  they  asked  the  bear  to  join  them,  promising  to  give 
com  and  fire  in  return  for  rice,  which  was  the  property  of  the  bear 
and  sturgeon,  and  which  grew  plentifully  along  the  waters  of  Mini- 
kani.  The  bear  family  agreed  to  this  and  since  that  time  the  two  fam- 
ilies have  lived  together.  The  bear  family  occupies  the  eastern  side  of 
the  council,  while  the  thnnderers  sit  on  the  western  side.  These  latter 
are  the  war  chiefs,  and  have  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  fire. 

"The  wolf  came  from  ilofjuaio.  0-sepe-ome  (Wolf,  bis  Creek)  ;  the 
dog  (Anam)  was  bom  at  Nomawiqkifo  (Sturgeon  bay) ;  the  deer  f  Aba- 
shush)  came  from  Shawano  Xipe-se  (Southern  lake),  and  thc.v  joined 
the  wolf  at  the  Menominee  river.  After  this  union  the  hear  hnilt  a  hmg 
wigwam  extending  north  and  south,  and  the  thunderers  built  a  fire  in 
the  middle  of  it.  From  this  all  the  families  received  fire  which  n'as 
carried  to  them  by  one  of  the  thnnderers.  Wlien  the  people  traveled 
the  thmiderers  went  on  ahead  t/i  a  camping  place  and  started  the  fire 
t-o  be  nsed  by  all." 

The  following  are  the  Jlenominee  totems  at  present,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  families  and  the  order  of  their  importance: 
First— Owas.se,  AVidishi-amim,  or  bear  family;  Owasse.  bear;  Kita- 
mi.  porcupine;  Jliq-ka-no.  turtle;  Ota-tshia.  crane;  Mof]W-aio,  wolf; 
Mikek,  otter;    No-ma-cu,  sturgeon;   and  Nakn-to,  sunfish. 

Second- — Tna-maqkiu.  Widishi-anum  or  Big  Thunder  family;  Kineu, 
golden  eagle;  Shawa-nani,  forktail  hawk;  Pinash-in,  bald  eagle; 
Opash-kashe,  turkey  buzzard;  Pakash-tshe-ke-u.  swift-flying  hawk;  Fe- 
kike-kune,  winter  hawk  (now  migrating) ;  Keshewatoshe.  sparrow- 
hawk;  Maq-kwokani,  red-tailed  hawk;  Kaka-ke.  crow;  Inaritek.  bea- 
ver; Piwat-inot,  beaver;  Omas-kos.  elk;  and  TJna-wanenk,  pine -sipiir- 
rel. 

Third — Moquai-o,  Widishi  annm,  or  wolf  family.  The  wolf  wa.s 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  bear  clan,  but  is  properly  at  the  head 
of  the  third  family ;  Moquaio.  wolf ;  Anam,  dog;  and  Aba  shush,  deer. 
The  Owasse,  or  bear  totem,  included  as  a  sub-family  the  two  broth- 
ers Namann,  beaver  (the  Beaver  was  of  the  Thunder  totem  also) ;  and 
Osa.ss,  muskrat. 
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The  Kine-u  ivj  Jishi  sinniu,  or  eagle  family,  was  a  sub-family  of  the 
thundercTs  and  included  Pinaslmi,  bald  eaglo;  Kalca-ke,  erow;  Ina- 
qtek,  raven;  .Ma-ql(uana-ii  i,  red-tail  hawk;  Hinaiia-shiii,  golden 'eagle; 
Fenike  Konan,  tiwh  liawk. 

The  Ota  tshia,  or  erane  suh-family  of  the  hear,  had  the  foUowiug  to- 
tems: Ota-tshia,  erane:  Shaka-shakeu,  great  heron ;  Oss*;,  old  squaw 
duek,  and  Okawasiku,  coot. 

The  .Mos  Widishianim,  or  Moose  family,  suh-order  of  the  (hiiuderers. 
consisted  of  Mo's,  moose;  Omaskos.  elk:  Waha-.shiii.  niHrteii;  and  the 
Wii-tshek,  tishiT. 

After  the  totems  united  into  a  body  toi'  mutual  benefit  they  were 
still,  according  to  the  myth,  without  food  or  medieine  or  the  knowledge 
of  means  to  protect  themselves  and  provide  necessities.  The  Good  .Mys- 
tery saw  how  they  suffered  from  disease  and  want,  and  the  annoj-auce 
of  the  wicked  underground  beiuf.'s,  and.  having  pity  on  them,  aent 
Jfanabnsh,  one  of  his  companion  m^-steries,  down  to  help  them.  This 
story  is  told  in  connection  with  the  Alitawok,  or  medicine  ritis. 

These  totenis,  which  are  the  heraldic  ensignia  of  the  Menoniinees. 
wei-e  highly  legarded  by  them.  They  shared  the  general  belief  that 
there  was  kinshiji  between  the  individuals  of  difFi^rcnt  tiibcs.  who  pos- 
sessed the  saiTie  totem,  even  tlumgh  the  tribes  were  hereditary  I'nemies. 
They  also  disliked  to  kill  an  animal  of  the  totem  to  which  they  belonged, 
particularly  if  this  was  the  same  as  their  personal  guardian,  or  medi- 
eine. When  this  became  necessary  the  hunter  first  apologized  to  the 
animal  for  depriving  it  of  life,  and  refrained  from  eating  certain  por- 
tions of  it.  For  instance  no  bear  man  was  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  bear  he  had  killed,  thousrh  members  of  the  other  totems  might  do 
so.  The  hunter  might  eat  the  bead  and  paws,  carefully  placing  the 
bones  upon  a  shelf  afterwards.  To  treat  these  hemes  irreverently  wa.s 
an  insult. 

Menomin'eb  CriiKKs 

Our  lii.storical  knowledge  of  Hn-  .\leiiomiii<-e  cliiefs  tjcgins  with 
Tsheka-tsbeke-iiinu,  or  Tshakc-tslioka-mau.  Old  Chief,  or  the  Old  King, 
as  he  was  called  by  early  writers.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Owasse,  or 
bear  do-da-iiii.  He  was  head  chief  in  ^Hi:^.  and  at  the  time  of  his 
deatii  in  1821  lie  was  believed  to  be  a  hundn.'d  years  old.  He  was  no 
public  spe  d  ( 1  but  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  was  gi-eatly  beloved  by 
his  ptoph  Sometimes  he  was  known  as  Cha-kan-choka-ma,  and  also  aa 
ChiHimu  (Shawano)  or  Southerner.  The  eertifieate  given  him  by 
Go^^lnoI  Haldemand  of  Canada  in  1778,  recognizing  him  as  grand 
ehict  of  the  Menominces,  bears  this  last  name,  owing  probably  to  his 
havnitt  (omc  fioni  a  more  southern  tribe.  This  certificate  is  preserved 
m  the     ihin  t  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

The  name  Old  Chief  was  undoxibtedly  given  him  late  in  life.  He 
lett  out  s  n  Vkwinemi.  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prominent. 
This  s  n  In  I  two  children,  chief  of  whitm  was  Oshkosh,  or  Hear's  Claw. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Menominees  had  departed  from  the  amdeiit 
mother-right  in  line  of  deseent,  and  the  children  were  all  of  the  Owasse, 
or  bear  totem,  though  allied  frequently  through  the  mother's  line,  with 
other  totems. 

Oshkosh  wa-s  bom  in  1795  and  began  his  career  while  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  as  he  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  special  care  of  To- 
mah.  He  also  served  under  Colonel  Stambaugh  in  1832.  His  name, 
Oshkosh,  signifies  bravery.  The  Bear  signifies  courage,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom, a  quality  he  was  noted  for.  As  an  orator  he  had  no  equal  among 
the  Menominees,  and  few  superiors  among  the  white  people.  He  was 
not  a  large  man  physically,  but  possessed  good  sense  and  much  shrewd- 
ness. He  marretl  his  good  qualities,  however,  by  excessive  drinking. 
He  was  first  recognized  as  head  chief  at  the  council  at  Butte  des  Morta 
in  1827,  Governor  Cass,  who  had  found  the  Menominees  practically 
without  a  head,  conferred  a  medal  of  recognition  upon  him.  He  was 
already  very  prominent  among  the  Indians,  to  such  an  extent  in  fact 
that,  after  committing  a  nuirder  during  a  drunken  spree,  about  the 
time  of  the  council,  he  escaped  with  only  a  severe  tongue -lashing  from 
the  woman  who  was  next  of  kin  to  the  victim;  though  she  might,  by 
taking  a  pipe  and  a  war  club  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  any  Me- 
nominee chief,  in  a^icordancc  with  their  custom,  have  demanded  and 
secured  imme<liate  vengeance. 

Oshkosh  was  married  several  times;  his  first  wife  being  Bambani 
(Flying  about  the  Sky)  of  the  Ina-maqkiu  dodami  (the  Thunderers). 
There  were  three  children  from  this  union,  Akwinemi,  Niopet  and 
Kosh-ka-noqui.  On  the  death  of  liambani,  Oshkosh  married  Shaka 
nou  in  (Decorated  with  Plumes).  She  had  no  children.  Later  ho  mar- 
rietl  Tomokoum,  who  had  one  daughter,  Kino-ke.  This  daughter  mar- 
ried first  Charles  MeCall,  and  second,  her  cousin,  A-pain-sia.  Oshkosh 
died  in  1858,  and  was  buried  near  Keshena  on  the  present  reservation. 
His  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  prosperous  eity  in  Wisconsin.  His  oldest 
Sim.  Akwinemi  (In  the  Alonth  of  Everybody)  succeeded  him  in  1859. 
He  was  born  in  1822.  In  1871,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
stabbed  a  num,  and  as  a  result  he  was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  He 
tried  to  recover  his  office  after  his  release  from  prison,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  never  regained  bis  influence. 

Ilis  brother  Niopet  (Four  in  a  Den),  succewled  him  and  still  holds 
the  office  of  head  chief.  lie  and  his  brother  claimed  to  be  the  only 
full  blooded  Menominees  at  the  present  time.  Through  his  mother, 
Niopet  writes  the  totem  of  the  thunderers  with  that  of  the  bear.  He 
is  described  as  "being  about  five  feet,  nine  inches  tall,  of  light  brown 
color,  high  cheek  bones  and  decidedly  like  a  Japanese  in  appearance  (a 
likeness  that  is  frequently  noticed  in  varioiis  tribes).  He  is  a  judge 
of  the  Indian  court,  a  man  of  honor  and  veracity,  and  is  universally 
respected.  He  is  also  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mita-wit.  and  is  enthusi- 
astic in  his  devotion  to  the  traditions  and  rites  of  this  ancient  order. 
In  spite  of  bis  own  convictions,  he  has  permitted  anil   even   urfied  bis 
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children  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion.  His  wife,  Wa-benomita-nou 
(Wabeno  woman)  of  the  Fa-kaa-ijkiu  dodaim,  is  a  sister  of  Shunien 
(Silver  Money)  head  of  one  of  the  Menominee  bands,  and  both  are  de- 
scendants of  Tomab:  his  grandchildren.  8he  is  described  as  quite 
good-looking  but  rather  stout.  She  has  had  fourteen  children ;  two 
sons,  Reginald  and  Earnest,  being  now  living.  Reginald,  who  is  well 
educated,  was  a  student  at  the  Normal  School  in  Lawrence.  Kansas, 
and  is  direct  heir  to  the  office  of  head  chief.  He  married  a  Miss  Roey 
Wilbur,  who  has  some  Menominee  blood.  Their  son,  bom  in  1893,  con- 
tinues the  Owasse  dodami  as  the  ruling  totem.  Earnest,  brother  of 
Reginald,  lives  at  Keshena.  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe.  He  is  steady 
and  gives  promise  of  making  a  good  citizen. 

The  second  line  of  Menominee  Chiefs  claim  descent  from  Thomas 
Carron,  a  French  half-breed  trader,  who,  with  some  of  his  descendants, 
figured  extensively  and  creditably  in  Menominee  history.  Old  Carron, 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  born  near  Montreal  about  the  year 
1700.  and  his  mother  was  an  Abanaki  Indian.  The  Indians  called  him 
Karon,  or  Koro.  He  came  to  Green  Bay  shortly  after  its  founding. 
His  wife  was  a  Menominee  woman  named  Waupesesin  {Wild  Potato). 
She  was  a  sister  of  a  prominent  Menominee  chief.  Carron  was  well 
liked  by  the  tribe.  At  the  time  of  Pontiae's  conspiracy,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  him  to  carrj'  the  wampum  belt  to  the  Menominees  and 
to  use  his  influence  in  persuading  them  to  join  Pontiae's  forces.  His 
brother-in-law.  Wau-pe-sepin,  acted  as  emissary  to  him,  but  Carron 
declined  and  helped  to  keep  the  Menominees  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
the  English,  who  appreciated  his  assistance  and  rewarded  his  devotion. 
He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  the  French,  and  in  1763  was  spokes- 
man for  the  old  chief,  Sheka-tshckiue-mau.  Carron  was  regarded  as 
the  handsomest  man  among  the  Menominees.  He  had  two  other  wives 
besides  Waupesesin.  and  had  children  by  all  of  them;  so  his  de- 
scendants are  mnnerous.  One  of  his  wives  was  a  Sank  woman  whom 
he  met  on  a  war  expedition  against  the  J'awnees.  His  children  b.y  his 
Menominee  wife  were  Konot,  Tontah.  Karon  or  Shekwanene,  Aia-mita, 
and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  named  Katiah.  These  children 
were  all  of  the  Pa-kaa-qkiu.  or  prairie  chicken  do<1ami. 

('arrou  died  in  1780.  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Konot,  his  oldest  son.  This  is  the  Menominee  version  of  Claude,  or 
Glode  UK  it  was  generally  called.  Konot  was  born  in  1716  and  was  tall, 
well  [iropiirtioned  and  of  great  personal  strength.  Sometimes  at  ball 
play  when  two  or  three  woidd  spring  on  him  to  hold  him  back,  he 
would  dash  ahead,  not  minding  them  in  the  least.  As  an  orator  of  his 
tribe  he  was  noted,  and  his  speeches  were  sensible  and  to  the  point. 
He  was  also  a  very  successful  hunter  and  trapper,  accomplishments 
which  endeared  him  to  the  Indians  (piite  as  much  as  did  his  gift  of 
speech.  Konot  was  married  twii;e,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known.  Their  children  were  Konot,  Carron,  Dzho-seqkwaio,  Shanot, 
Margaret  and  Ashawa-Kanou.     The  last  named  daughter  of  Konot.  or 
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(jcknle,  married  a  jiiixei.1  blood  Ottawa  named  Kakwai-toah,  and  had  six 
i-hildrt'ii.  whose  naines  were  Nika-naw-ohano,  known  as  Louis  Uernard 
Kakatosh ;  David  Kakatosh ;  Sabatis.  known  as  Jean  iiattiste.  or  John 
Kakatosh ;  Shanik,  or  James  Ka-ka-toah ;  Margaret  and  Susan.  Louis 
and  John  are  now  well  known  citizens  living  in  Sienoniini?e.  David 
and  John  sei'\'ed  honorably  in  the  Ci^'il  war.  Uavid  lives  at  Keshena 
reser\-ation.  Margaret,  now  Hi's,  LaFrambo.  lives  in  Menominee  and 
i.s  a  respected  eitizen,  as  are  in  faet  the  entire  family.  This  account 
of  the  Kakatosh  family  is  in  aeeordanee  with  the  record  in  the 
Smitlisonian  report  of  ]892  and  1893,  but  John  and  Louis  Kakatosh 
both  insist  that  their  mother  Ashawakanau,  was  the  danghter  of  To- 
niah,  and  not  of  Glode.  and  that  th(!refore  their  descent  should  be 
traced  through  Tomah's  line.  In  proof  of  this  John  KaJtatosb  says 
he  remembers  his  mother's  aeconnt  of  her  brother  Josette.  who  died  in 
I88J,  and  also  remembers  the  death  of  her  youngest  brother,  Glode  or 
Konot.  son  of  Tomah  by  a  second  marriage.  This  uncle  of  John  and 
Louis  Kakatosh  was  frozen  to  death  at  Lake  Winnebago,  New  Year's 
day,  1847.  John  says  he  had  seen  him  the  day  before,  and  that  he 
hitriself  was  then  fifteen  years  old.  His  mother  and  his  brother  Louis 
attended  the  funeral.  Ashawakanau  died  July  15,  1849,  at  Bay  Set- 
tlement. Wisconsin,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  The  Ottawa  mother 
of  Kakatosh,  who  was  the  father  of  John  and  Louis,  was  named  Oke- 
wa.  She  became  Chri.stianized,  and  was  baptized  Margaret  at  Green 
Bay.  She  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  her 
death  occurring  at  Bay  Settlement  about  1859.  The  following  storj- 
was  related  by  her  to  her  grandchildren,  and  John  Kakatosh,  who  per- 
sonally Jinew  White  Hawk,  once  a  prominent  chief,  heard  the  same 
stori'  from  him  also.    I  give  it  in  the  idiom  of  the  narrator. 

"When  all  were  Indians  here,  the  Big  Medicine  man-warrior  was 
in  >vew  YorK',  and  gathered  all  his  neighbors  to  go  to  Quebec.  He 
was  head  chief  of  Menominees  then.  Medicine  JIan  and  Warrior.  At 
Quebec  he  made  lots  wigwam ;  had  about  three  hiuidretl  men  besides 
women  and  children.  lie  told  hia  neighbor  'tomorrow  will  see  a  big 
thing  come  over  from  the  Knst; — a  ves.sel.'  Those  Indians  were  afraid 
of  the  vessel  coming.  Medicine  man  said  'Don't  y(m  run  away;  he 
is  going  to  be  our  friend.'  The  Frenchmen  took  a  yawl  boat  and  came 
ashore.  Medicine  man  called  to  the  Frenchman  'Que  bee'  meaning  to 
get  off  the  boat,  to  come  ashore  ind  so  the  Frenchmen  calletl  the  place 
Quebec. 

"The  Fn'nchmen  gave  thi  Indiana  lots  of  blankets  and  guns. 
Then  the  Frenchmen  started  to  go  batk  acioss  the  ocean,  and  when  the 
Frenchmen  went  out  past  a  big  point  they  saw  the  English  hi>at  on 
the  other  siile  of  the  point.  Both  boats  went  across  the  ocean  and  each 
claimed  to  liave  found  the  plat  e— disioviud  it— bnt  the  Indians  knew 
the  Frenchmen  were  here  fiist 

"The  Hnglish  and  French  governiiienis  waid  'We'll  fight  foi-  that,' 
Freiirhmeu    buiied    a    silver   .■ni>    at   i^wWi-    to    iiuirk    their    diseoveiy. 
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EjigJiKliniPii.  wlu'ii  tlioy  cairif  \vi*t,  S|>()tti'<l  a.  triie  ami  marked  the  time 
iind  iiinv  many  there  were.  That  was  anmnd  the  bijr  point  from  Qiie- 
liee.  When  Kiiglishmcii  eHiue  i)aek  and  Frciii'lniien  pointed  out  the 
buried  eiiji  the  English  said  'Yon  nitiist  buried  it  today.  y(m  got  no 
sijin  ill  the  tree.'  They  tlien  eimiineiieed  tn  fight ;— the  KngHsb  and  tho 
Freiteh.  P'reiieh  offieer  jrot  wmiiided  with  bnlh't  in  helly  and  died 
lu'fnre  iiKirning.  Tlic  Freiiehmen  tiihl  the  Fnglisli  t(i  use  tlie  Indians 
well.  .jiiKt  like  thoir  elnldren,  and  that  i.s  Imw  the  Frenclinicn  and  the 
Kjifllish.  and  the  Fndians.  eaiiie  topi'tlier  in  Canada."  John  Kakato.sb 
says  that  his  mtitlier  jrot  ihis  Mtniy  fn>iti  her  |iarent.s.  and  that  it  was 
exaetly  tile  same  in  meaning,  as  that  told  by  White  Tlawk  to  him. 

Toniah  (Carnml  was  i>o)n  at  Old  Oarrmi's  village  <.(i  llu-  west  bank 
of  the  Fox  riv<.r.  <.i.|>"«ite  Green  Hay.  He  was  gem^rally  regarded  a.s 
a  ehi.'f.  in  early  life,  and  was  a.s  inthicntial,  thnngli  not  sn  high  in  rank 
as  was  bis  brother  Kom.t.  ,»■  Clode.  Afler  Kon-)t  died  rcmiab  beeamo 
|.raetiea!ly  the  head  of  the  Jlenominees.  though  Ibe  Obi  Chief,  Sheka- 
tsliokee-nian.  was  nominally  bead  ebief  and  outlived  Toniali.  -Mr.  (iriirnon 
say.s  of  Toniah  that  "He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  sjiare.  with  dark 
eolored  eye.s,  handsome  features  and  was  very  |irp|>osses.sing:"  also  tliat 
"his  .s|ieeehes  were  not  long,  but  pointed  anil  ex|iressive.  He  was  firm, 
prudent,  peaeeable  and  eoneiliatory."  Captain  Zebulon  51.  Pike,  who 
met  Toniali  in  the  spring  of  J806.  above  Clear  "Water  rivei'  on  the  up- 
per Mississippi,  wheie  Toinali  and  his  hand  of  Menominees  bad  been  on 
a  wiiitei'  hunt,  says  of  him:  "This  Toniah  is  a  fine  fellow,  of  a  very 
miiseuiine  figure,  noble  and  animated  delivery,  and  seems  to  be  nmch 
aftaehed  to  the  Ameriean  ])eo|)!e."  lie  also  says:  "This  ehief  was  an 
extraordinary  bnnter:  for  instance,  be  killed  forty  elk  and  a  bear  in 
one  day,  ehasing  the  former  fi'om  dawn  until  eve."  The  following  story. 
fold  b,v  llr,  James  "W.  IJiddle.  illustrates  Toniah 's  prndenee  and  fore- 
sight: "In  1810  or  1811.  when  Teoumseh  was  fonning  bis  great  Indian 
eoTitVderalion  to  drive  baek  the  eneroacliing  Amerieans.  he  visited  Green 
Ha.v  and  ohfaineil  a  eonneil  and  hearing  from  Tomab  and  his  people, 
whom  he  addressed  in  a  manner  he  best  knew  how  to  do.  In  true  Indian 
spirit  lie  pietni'ed  the  glory  and  eertainty  of  anecess,  and  as  omens,  re- 
ea|)itulatei1  his  own  prosperous  eareer.  the  number  of  battles  he  had 
fought,  the  vietories  won.  the  enemies  stain,  and  the  number  of  sea!i)s 
he  had  taken.  Tomali  was  sen.sible  of  the  effeet  of  such  an  address  upon 
his  peojde  and  feared  its  eonseiiuenee.  As  he  was  opposed  to  leading 
them  into  war,  his  reply  was  eah-nlated  to  allay  the  feeling  engendered 
and  be  elosed  his  reniaiks  by  saying  to  his  people:  "You  have  heard  the 
words  of  Teenmseh:— heard  of  the  battles  he  has  fought,  t!ie  enemies 
he  has  slain  and  the  sealps  he  has  taken."  ITe  then  paused,  aiid  while 
siienee  reigned  su|)renie.  he  slowly  raised  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  them,  and  said  in  a  lower,  but  prouder  viiiee  "but  it  is  my  boast  that 
tliese  bands  are  unstained  with  liiiman  blood."  The  effecd  was  tremen- 
dous, and  admiration  wfts  foreed  from  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
moral  implied.    The  gravity  of  the  council  was  disturbed  for  a  moment 
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by  a  luurmui'  of  approbation,  and  then  he  concluded  with  remarking 
that  he  had  ever  supported  the  policy  of  peace,  as  his  nation  was  small 
and  weak ;  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the  Americans  in 
their  encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  but  that  he  saw  no 
relief  by  going  to  war,  and  would  not  lead  the  tribes  to  do  so.  but  that 
if  any  of  his  young  men  desired  to  leave  their  hunting  and  follow  Tecum- 
seh,  they  had  his  permission  to  go.  His  prudent  council  prevailed. 
Tomah  and  about  a  hundred  of  his  warriors  accompanied  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Dickson,  in  ]812,  in  the  capture  from  the  Americans  of  Port  Mack- 
inac, but  they  did  not  do  any  fighting.  Oshkosh  was,  on  this  expedi- 
tion, under  Tomah's  special  care.  In  1814,  with  about  eighty  Menom- 
inees,  he  again  accompanied  Colonel  Dickson  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  American  commander.  Major  Holmes,  was  killetl. 

Tomah  was  of  the  Pa-kna-r|kiu  dndaini.  His  first  wife  was  a  Me- 
nominee woman  named  Kina-komi-qkin  (Wandering  Around).  By 
her  he  had  two  sons,  Josette  and  Ma-qkatabi,  Toanah  is  said  to  have 
separated  from  this  wife  and  afterwards  to  have  married  two  sisters, 
by  one  of  whom  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  one  was  named  Glode. 

It  is  stated  that  Tomah  died  from  excessive  drinking,  owing  to  mor- 
tification at  his  treatment  by  the  English,  who  surprised  him  by  a 
change  in  their  policy.  According  to  Mr.  Grignon  and  Mr.  Hiddle,  this 
occurred  in  1817,  though  Tomah's  grave-post  upon  Mackinaw  island, 
where  his  death  occurred,  bears  the  date  of  1818.  lie  had  been  on  a 
trip  to  Urummond  island  to  receive  the  usual  annual  gifts  from  the 
English,  and  these  being  refused  he  felt  too  chagrined  to  return  to  his 
tribe.  He  was  deeply  mourned  by  his  people,  and  his  fnneral  was  con- 
ducted with  their  most  elaborate  ceremonies. 

Tomah's  son,  Josette,  who  succeeded  him,  was  bom  in  1800.  He 
married  "Wabaoqkin  (White  Wing).  They  had  seven  children:  To- 
mah, AqkiwHsi,  Shunien,  Keshiene,  Wabcno  Mitamu,  Oke-mawabon  and 
Kosev.  Keshiene  owed  his  name  (Swift  Flying)  to  a  vision  his  father 
Josette  had  while  fasting,  of  myriads  of  eagles  and  hawks,  representa- 
tives of  the  thunderers,  flying  swiftly  by.  The  reservation  in  Wisconsin 
bears  this  name  Keshena,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Keshiene  succeeded 
hi'a  father,  but  Oshkosh  acted  as  regent  during  his  minority.  Keshiene 
was  married  twice  and  had  four  children.  His  brother,  Shunien,  is 
head  of  one  division  of  the  Menominecs,  and  their  sister,  Wabeno-mit- 
arau  (Wabeno  Woman),  is  wife  of  Niopet,  present  chief  of  the  Menom- 
inecs;  thus  uniting  the  Carron  and  Oshkosh  families. 

There  are  eleven  bands  of  Jlenominees  named  after  their  respective 
heads:  Oshkosh,  Aiamiqta;  Shakitok,  now  under  Niaqtawaponi,  sec- 
ond chief  of  the  tribe;  Manabusho,  LeMotte,  Piwaqtinet,  Peshtiko.  Op- 
opesha ;  Keshok  or  Keso ;  Aqamot,  now  under  charge  of  Matshikineu ; 
and  Shunien.  These  bands  are  mostly  on  the  reservation  at  Keshena, 
though  a  number  of  Menominee  families  live  at  Bark  river,  Indian 
Town  and  other  points  in  upper  Michigan.  Many  of  the  Menominees 
are  devoted  Roman  Catholics,  and  do  not  practice  their  ancient  religion. 
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the  Mitawit.  or  Grand  iredioiiie.  The  present  chief.  Niopet,  is  an  ar- 
dent believer  in  the  aneient  rites,  and  endeavors  tt)  have  his  people  pre- 
serve the  customs  and  traditions  handed  down  from  the  beginning  of 
the  raee. 

There  are  four  divisions  of  the  Grand  Medicine — the  highest,  Mita- 
wit, conducted  by  the  Mide,  or  medicine  man,  whose  pn>fession  includes 
incantation,  exorcism  of  demons,  and  the  administration  of  magie  rem- 
edies; the  second,  the  Jessaked.  or  juggler,  who  prophwies  and  coun- 
teracts the  evil  charms  of  rivals;  third,  the  "Wabeno,  or  daylight  man, 
whose  orgies  last  till  daylight,  and  who  claims  abilit.v  to  prepare  lui'k 
charms  for  the  hunter,  and  love  powders  for  anxious  lovers;  the  fourth 
is  the  raash-kiki-winine,  or  herb  doctor,  who  possesses  knowledge  of 
medicinal  plants  and  adminialers  "medicine  broth."  AH  practice  their 
arts  alone  except  the  Jtide,  who  are  organized  into  a  Hociet.\"  ciillcd  the 
Mide-wiwin,  composed  of  both  sexes  and  an  indefinite  number.  This 
order  is  divided  into  four  degrees,  and  admission  into  it  is  important 
and  necessarily  difficult.  The  male  candidates  have  usuall.v  been  des- 
ignated for  this  purpose  at  an  early  age,  and  from  such  time  the  par- 
ents gather  presents  of  all  sorts  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  prelim- 
inar.v  instruction  b.v  the  Mide  priests,  and  of  feasts  and  ceremonies  of 
initiation.  Often  the  family  is  involved  in  hopeless  debt  to  meet  these 
demands,  but  the  honor  is  so  great  that  relatives  M^ill  usually  assist 
to  fulfill  the  obligations. 

Manabi-sh  and  the  Grand  JIedicine  Society 
This  Grand  Medicine  Society  perpetuates  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  Menominees  from  their  beginning,  and  also  the  coming  upon 
earth  of  an  intermediary  between  tbeTii  and  Kitshe-manido.  the  Su- 
preme Spirit.  The  work  of  this  intermediary  is  to  teach  the  art  of 
living,  and  the  means  of  warding  off  disease  and  death,  as  well  as  to 
guide  them  in  their  relations  with  the  Spirit  World.  He  is  called 
Manabush  (Manabozho)  b.v  the  Menominees.  There  are  two  distinct 
ceremonies — one  for  initiation  info  the  society,  and  the  other  a  feast 
for  the  dead,  to  "release  his  shadow"  and  permit  it  to  go  to  the  Land 
of  Mysteries,  or  the  setting  sun.  Sometimes  these  are  luiited,  as  when 
a  child  selected  for  the  society,  dies.  The  feast  for  the  dead  is  followed 
at  once  by  the  initiation  of  a  substitute,  usually  the  chief  mourner.  All 
of  these  ceremonies  include  the  rehearsing  of  the  sfor\'  of  Manabush, 
which  has  many  variations,  but  is  commonly  as  follows; 

"The  daughter  of  Nokomis,  the  Earth,  was  the  mother  of  Manabush, 
who  was  also  the  fire  which  coiues  from  dint.  The  flint  grew  o\it  of  the 
earth  and  was  alone;  then  the  flint  made  a  bowl  and  dipped  it  into  the 
earth  and  slowly  the  bowl  fnll  of  earth  became  blood  and  this  gradually 
changed  into  Wabus,  the  rabbit.  The  rabbit  grew  up,  took  on  human 
form  and  became  Manabush.  He  was  angry  at  finding  himself  alone 
on  earth,  and  also  because  the  Ana-maqkiu  (Wicked  Undei^ound  Spir- 
its)  annoyed  him  constantly.     It  was  the  Hint  that  told  Manabush  he 
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was  alone,  while  he  was  rubbing  a  pieoo  of  it  upon  a  stone  to  form  an 
ax.  "While  Maiiabnsh  was  thinking  of  what  the  Hint  had  saiil  he  saw 
Illor|iinio,  the  wolf,  wlio  was  also  alone.  JIanabash  welcomed  the  wolf 
for  n  brother  and  changed  him  into  a  man.  and  they  built  a  wigwam 
on  the  edge  of  a  lake  where  they  lived  togeth((r.  JIanabusli  l^■a^ned 
his  brother  never  to  go  upon  the  water,  or  eross  the  iee.  but  one  day 
while  hunting  Mo(|UHiii  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  oppo- 
site bis  wigwam,  and  disliking  to  make  the  long  .icmrney  aroiuitl, 
ventured  out  ujion  the  iee.  and  when  upon  the  middle  of  tbe  lake 
the  ice  broke  ;nul  the  Anama(|kin  pulled  him  under  and  he  was  drowned. 
Manabu.sh  knew  bi.s  brother  was  killed  and  mourned  for  him  four  days: 
every  sigh  eausing  the  earth  to  shake  and  tremble,  thus  forming  the 
ridges  and  ravines.  On  the  fifth  day  while  hunting.  Manabiish  saw  his 
brother  apj)ronehing.  and  the  wolf  said  to  ."^ranahii.sh:  'lly  fate  will  be 
the  fate  of  all  our  friends  and  descendants.  They  will  die,  but  after 
four  days  tbey  will  return  again!'  Then  Manabush  knew  that  what  he 
thought  was  his  lirother  was  only  a  shade,  and  so  he  said:  '  Jfy  brother, 
return  to  the  i>laee  of  the  setting  sun.  You  are  now  ealled  Naqpote,  and 
will  have  the  eare  of  the  <lead.'  The  shade  said:  'If  I  go  there  and 
our  friends  follow  me  we  shall  not  be  able  to  return  again  to  this  plaee.' 
Manabush  again  .said  to  his  brother  'Go  Natjpote  and  prepare  a  wigwam 
for  our  friends;  build  a  large  tire  that  they  may  he  guided  to  it  and 
that  on  their  arrival  they  may  find  an  abode.'  Then  Naqpote  departed 
to  abide  in  the  Land  of  the  Shades,  the  setting  sun;  where  the  world  is 
i-ut  off.  When  Jlanahush  found  himself  deprived  of  his  brother  he 
looked  about  and  found  there  were  many  people^his  uneles  and  aunts 
—aim  ehildren  of  Xokomis,  the  Karth.  They  too  were  hara.ssed  by  the 
evil  spirits  who  had  destroyed  Naqpote.  Jlanabush  determined  to  de- 
stroy these  evil  ones,  and  so  eried  out  four  times  for  the  waters  to  dis- 
appear from  the  earth,  which  tbey  did,  Iea\'ing  many  of  the  Ananiaf|kiu 
stranded  in  the  mud.  while  on  the  shore  lay  the  chief  of  them  all.  Slisi- 
kinebik  (or  JIashenomak).  the  Great  Fish.  Just  as  .Manabush  was  about 
to  kill  him  the  small  spirits  caused  the  water  to  return,  and  they  all 
escaped.  Then  -Manabush  made  a  birch  bark  canoe  and  pursued  Misi- 
kinelnk.  and  as  he  went  along  he  taunted  the  evil  spirit  and  challenged 
him  to  battle.  Tbe  great  fish  paid  no  attention  at  first,  but  nu-rely  sent 
the  smaller  .Manidos  to  attack  him.  .Matmhnsh  repelled  them  and  at 
last  ilisikinebik  got  aTigry  and.  rushing  out  suddenly,  swallowed  Mana- 
bush. Wiien  the  latter  found  himself  inside  file  greiit  fish  he  looked 
about  antl  found  niaii\'  of  his  |)eo|>le  there,  among  them  the  buffalo  who 
had  wandered  from  the  prairies  to  find  the  rich  grass  near  the  lakes. 
Some  of  those  who  had  hem  inside  the  fish  a  long  time  were  wesik  and 
sick,  and  some  had  already  perished,  while  others  were  fri'.shly  caught; 
(morali-sts  can  observe  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  human  race,  in  this 
primitive  variation  of  the,  story  of  Jonah). 

"Manabush  a.sked  many  of  them  how  they  came  to  be  there,  and 
told  them  they  must  go  to  his  grandmother's  shore,  and  that  they  would 
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have  to  holp  him  in  order  to  be  releasi'd.  Ho  tliey  all  began  to  daix-e 
iiisidy  (if  tile  Jli-sikinebik,  which  made  him  ko  siek  that  he  swam  rai)iiny 
toivHrils  the  shore,  ami  meantime,  Manahn.sh  took  his  short  knife  aiid 
began  cntting  into  the  body  of  tlie  tisli,  jii-st  over  his  own  head.  Soon 
the  people  began  to  chaut  "[  see  the  sky;'  and  -Manabusli  kept  entting 
at  the  body  which  was  soon  stranded  on  the  beach,  wliere  the  people 
escaped  through  the  opening  made  by  Jlaiiabush.  They  were  all  pleasi'd 
with  Jianabiish,  who  socm  left  them  and  ti'avi'led  towards  (he  risin};  sun. 
One  day  when  approai'hing  a  high  Tiioiintain  he  saw  a  large  white  hear. 
Owasse,  basking  in  the  sun.  This  was  oni'  of  the  most  iiowerfnl  of  llie 
evil  mysteries,  and  Manabn.sh  approai-hed  eantlonsly.  fitting  an  arrow 
to  bi«  how  string,  and  shot  it  through  the  hotly  of  Owa.sse,  killing  him. 
The  blood  ran  down  the  mountain  side  and  the  stains  thereof  are  still 
visible.  Some  of  the  medicine  used  by  the  Mitawok  is  obtained  from 
there.  Jlanabnsh  afterwards  gave  the  skin  of  i\w  hciir  (o  Manakna, 
the  badger." 

[n  the  folhnving  myth  the  Menominee.s  ae<-imnt  for  tlie  |iossession 
of  tobaeeo,  whieli  is  used  in  the  ceremonial  siuoke  that  precedes  every 
serious  undertaking,  and  is  also  placed  on  the  altar  stones  a.s  a  gift  to 
the  spirits,  and  on  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

One  day  Jlanabush  was  passing  a  high  mountain  when  he  notieed  a 
delightful  odor  arising  from  a  crevice  in  the  rock.  Hi'  knew  this  in')iin- 
tain  to  be  inhabited  by  the  giant  who  was  the  keeper  of  tobacco.  .Mana- 
hiish  went  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  which  he  entered,  and  followed  a 
passage  till  he  came  to  a  large  diandier  inhabited  by  Ihc  giant,  who 
asked  him  very  sternly  what  he  wanted.  Maoidmsli  fold  liiui  he  wanted 
some  tobacco.  The  giant  refused  this  and  told  him  to  come  again  in  a 
year,  as  all  the  .Manidos  had  .iiist  been  there  for  their  annual  smoke. 
Jlanabnsh  saw  many  bags  of  tobacco  lying  around  and.  snatching  one, 
he  darted  out  of  the  mountain  followed  by  the  giant.  .Manabush  went 
to  the  tops  of  the  ULOuntains  and  leaped  from  peak  to  peak,  but  was 
f(dlowed  so  closely  by  the  giant  that  when  he  eame  to  a  certain  large 
peak  which  formed  one  side  of  a  deep  canon,  he  suddenly  laid  down  fiat 
and  the  giant  leaped  over  him  into  the  chasm  below.  The  giant  was 
nun'h  bruised  bnt  managed  to  climb  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  eliif  where 
he  hung;  his  finger  nails  being  worn  off.  Then  Manabush  grabbed  him 
by  the  back  and,  drawing  him  up.  threw  him  violently  on  the  ground 
aiul  said  to  him  "Foi'  your  meanness  yon  shall  become  Ka-kuene 
(grasshopper,  the  .inmper)  and  you  shall  he  known  by  your  stained 
mouth;  you  shall  become  the  pest  of  those  who  raise  tobacco.'^  Then 
.Manabush  divided  (he  tobacco  among  the  peo|)le.  giving  each  some  of 
the  seed.  Another  exploit  of  Jlanabnsh  was  the  obtaining  of  tire,  a 
sacred  element  with  the  Menominecs  as  with  all  other  Indians.  AVhen 
lie  was  a  youth.  Jlanabnsh  said  to  Xokomis;  "T  am  cold,  we  have  no  tire, 
let  me  go  and  get  some."  His  grandfather  tried  to  dissuade  him.  but 
he  insisted  and  made  a  bark  canoe.  Then  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
rabbit,  whicli  he  could  do  whenever  he  chose,  and  started  in  the  canoe 
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eastwaril  across  a  great  wator  ti>  an  islamt  where  an  old  man  lived  who 
had  the  fire.  When  the  rabbit  reached  the  shore  it  was  still  night ; 
so  he  traveled  along  till  he  came  to  the  old  man's  wigwam.  This  old 
man  had  two  daughters  who  saw  a  little  rabbit,  wet  and  cold,  as  they 
eame  otit  of  the  saered  wigwam,  and  they  carefully  picked  it  up  and 
carried  it  inside  and  put  it  near  the  tire  to  get  warm.  They  permitted 
it  to  remain  near  the  fire  while  they  attended  to  their  duties.  The 
rabbit  hopped  near  and  tried  to  get  a  coal,  but  when  he  hopped  the 
earth  shook  and  woke  the  old  man.  who  asked  what  made  the  disturb- 
ance. The  daughter  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  poor  little  rabbit  they 
had  found.  When  the  girls  were  again  busy  the  rabbit  grasped  a  stick 
of  burning  wood  and  ran  to  his  canoe,  pursued  by  the  old  man  and  the 
girls,  but  the  rabbit  reached  the  canoe  safely  and  put  off  with  such 
speed  that  the  rush  of  air  caused  the  brand  to  blaze,  and  the  sparks 
burned  him  in  many  places.  When  he  reached  shore  Nokoniisi  took  the 
fire  from  him  and  healed  his  woimds.  Nokomis  gave  the  fire  to  the  thun- 
derers  and  they  have  had  it  ever  since. 

A  myth  of  this  sort  might  be  related  for  every  acquirement  of  Slana- 
bush.  The  story  of  his  origin  has  many  variations;  one  being  that  he 
was  one  of  a  pair  of  twins  bom  of  a  vit^in  mother,  who,  with  one  of  the 
children,  died.  Nokomis  took  the  other,  wrapped  it  in  soft  dry  grass 
and  put  it  under  a  large  wooden  bowl  at  the  end  of  her  lodge.  After 
that  she  buried  the  mother  and  child,  then  she  sat  down  to  moiim  four 
days.  At  the  end  of  her  mourning  she  heard  a  slight  noise  and  looking 
under  the  bowl  she  beheld  a  little  white  rabbit  with  quivering  ears. 
She  took  it  up  and  said  "Oh  my  dear  little  rabbit,  my  Manabnsh." 
When  it  began  fo  hop  about  the  wigwam  the  earth  trembled,  and  so  the 
Ana-maqkiu  knew  a  great  manido  had  been  hoai.  and  at  once  set  aboul 
destroying  him. 

A(rcording  to  Ijoth  iMenominee  and  Chippewa  legends  there  was  a 
time  when  >lanalnish  lost  his  power  through  foolish  actions.  The  myths 
eimtained  in  fhe  tivivelH  of  Miiiiabusli  illiistrale  thi.s.  This  ini-lndcs  the 
Htiiry  of  the  birds;  of  hi.s  meeting  the  mink,  whose  entrails  he  turned 
into  vines;  of  his  experienee  with  Pa-skose.  the  buzzard;  of  his  visit  to 
the  eight  -sisters  in  the  north,  two  of  whom  were  evil  spirits,  and  of  his 
living;  with  I'askineu  and  his  sister,  who  governed  all  the  birds.  The 
latter  myth  eontains  the  story  of  the  ma^ie  red  birds.  There  are  many 
myths  besides,  relating  to  Manalnish.  It  is  said  that  wiien  Nokomis 
made  dishes  of  hark  and  caught  sap  from  the  maple  trees  it  was  thick 
like  syrup,  but  -Manabush  feaied  that  his  people  woukl  become  idle  auil 
vicious,  if  they  obtained  food  so  easily,  .so  he  sprinkled  the  trees  with 
water,  and  after  that  the  sai>  was  thin  like  water'  and  refpiired  rmicli 
labor  to  prepare  it. 

After  relating  all  or  parts  of  these  stories,  the  priests  who  eonduct 
the  Mitawit  go  on  to  tell  why  the  Mitawikamok  caiiie  fo  be  eoustructeii. 
of  the  gifts  and  privileges  received  by  Jlanalm.sh.  itnd  what  he  and 
those  who  came  after  him  as  memliers  of  fhe  .Mitawit  should  do.     :Mana- 
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bush  has  chaise  of  the  westeni  portal  of  the  sacred  Iwlge.  A  path  kada 
fioni  this  to  the  rising  sun.  and  a  short  distance  up  the  path  sit  two  old 
men  facing  each  other.  When  JlHiiabush  reached  this  place  the  oldest 
man  said:  "Jiy  son,  follow  this  path  until  you  come  to  a  ridge;  ascend 
this  and  you  will  find  a  tree  growing  on  one  side  of  the  path.  The 
roots  of  this  tree  reach  to  the  four  worlds  below,  while  its  branches 
ascend  to  the  opening  of  the  sky  where  four  manidos  guard  it  and 
watch  all  who  approach.  Some  enter  this  opening,  but  others  are 
(ihlitred  to  keep  on  the  path.  The  four  Manidos  are  Kincu.  the  bald 
eagle,  Pinaskiu,  the  golden  eagle.  Mamutsheau.  the  Indian,  and  Wapish- 
keta-pau.  the  white-hair.  The  last  is  chief  of  those  who  guard  the  en- 
trance to  the  .sky.  The  Mitiwok  get  their  sacred  statFs  from  the  branches 
of  this  tree.  From  the  place  of  the  tree,  so  the  instruction  goes,  you 
must  go  on  until  yon  come  to  a  poplar  log  lying  across  the  path.  You 
must  not  pass  over  this,  but  go  around  the  top  end.  The  small  bnmches 
typify  theft.  If  yon  have  sinned  you  will  be  drawn  to  them  and  bite 
tlii'tiL  witli  your  teeth.  Further  on  you  will  pass  a  thoni  apple  which 
you  must  not  touch,  but  must  pass  to  the  left  of  it.  As  you  go  on,  you 
will  come  to  a  stream  of  water  and  when  you  stoop  to  drink  you  will 
observe  your  hair  is  turning  trray  and  you  will  meditate  im  the  days 
you  have  lived.  As  you  continue  on  your  journey,  ,-\'ou  will  come  to  a 
eoimtry  covered  with  green  plants.  Some  of  thesi'  you  must  dig.  others 
pluck,  for  they  are  'medicine'  wJiieli  you  will  give  to  those  wlio  need 
them.  As  you  look  at  the  .sky  you  will  know  you  can  go  no  further,  as 
this  is  the  end  of  the  path.  When  .Manabnsh  was  seated  in  the  sacred 
lodge  the  .Manido  brought  him  gifts  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Owa.sse, 
the  bear,  gave  him  jiower;  Wabun.  the  daylight,  gave  him  Hirht;  P;ika, 
whose  hones  rattle  and  wlu)  causes  those  who  dream  of  him  to  faint  with 
fear,  eame  from  the  rising  sun  and  gave  him  bis  power  of  terror.  Then 
.Misii|kwiui.  the  red  dawn,  and  Slassiiin.  the  turkey,  gave  him  the  red 
color  that  the  Mita  niiglit  paint  themselves.  The  turkey  also  gave  the 
bars  from  his  tail  that  there  might  be  a  division  of  time  for  the  ilitji 
to  ilance.  Ku-ku-kum.  the  great  owl.  promised  to  watch  hy  the  dead 
.so  tiiat  their  griives  would  not  he  disturbed.  Waku.  the  fo.\'.  lent  his 
viuce  to  be  useil  in  lamentation.  Wikek.  the  otter,  gave  Manabush  the 
Koua-pamik,  tlu'  sacred  shell.  Fi'om  the  south  came  Keso.  the  sun,  and 
he  said  'I  will  appear  above  you  when  all  are  gathered  in  the  Mita- 
wikomik.  As  I  go  westward  you  will  .see  my  path  which  you  in  time, 
must  follow.-  " 

Kroiii  the  west  eaiiie  the  tlniiiili'rcis.  They  brought  the  dark  clouds 
with  them  wliieli  tliey  gave  to  Jlanabii.sb  to  cover  one  side  of  the  lodge. 
From  tile  sky  cnme  the  voices  of  two  old  men  who  said  they  would  put 
.some  stones  ne;ir  tlic  lodge  to  be  heated  in  the  fii'c,  and  water  to  pour 
upon  tbem.     This  steitm  bath  issiill  one  of  the  rites  of  the  .Mitawit. 

The  north  wimi  gave  bis  healing  !)reath.  to  prevent  sickness.  Then 
Nokoiuis  made  a  bag  for  Mauabusb  in  which  he  put  medicini's  for  all 
diseases.     After  that  Manabnsh  called  upon  the  four  mysteries  of  the 
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sky  to  grcnt  liim  favor  and  they  (?onseiit<;fl  and  instructed  him  ti)  fast, 
and  dream,  and  pray  to  secure  Ins  personal  Manito;  also  to  talte  the 
black  ashes  from  the  fire  and  blacken  his  face  when  he  fasted.  They 
gave  him  the  drums  to  bo  used  in  "making  medicine"  and  the  rattle  to 
invoke  the  manitos;  also  the  wigwam,  with  four  posts  wrapped  in  bark, 
in  which  to  fast  and  dream  in  ortler  to  gain  the  power  of  second  sight. 
They  taught  hiin  to  make  hunting  medicines,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
sick.  There  were  many  kinds,  as  for  instance,  the  sturgecui  scale  and 
red  medicine  which  were  good  for  hunting  deer;  another  for  a  different 
animal,  and  so  on.  They  taught  him  to  make  traps  and  nets  and  all 
sorts  of  tools  and  weapons.  Manabiisli  also  taught  the  people  the  game 
of  baggataway,  or  la-crosse,  as  the  French  called  it.  This  is  described 
in  connection  with  the  Chippewas,  the  game  being  identical  with  that 
played  by  the  ilenomineea. 

In  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mitawit,  cither  for  initiation  of 
a  candidate  into  the  society,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  three  sets  of 
four  each  of  the  chief  medicine  men  arc  chosen;  each  set  having  special 
duties  to  perform.  Two  assistants  are  also  chosen,  whose  duties  are  to 
arrange  the  interior  <if  the  medicine  lodge,  locate  the  presents  on  the 
pole  placed  horizontally  in  the  center,  and  so  on,  A  location  for  the 
iMitawikamik  is  decided  upon  and  the  "medicine  women"  selected  who 
are  to  build  it.  These  are  iisually  the  wives  of  the  chief  medicine  men. 
The  lodge  is  usually  a  frame  of  poles  brought  together  at  the  top  to 
form  an  arch,  then  covered  with  rush  mats  and  bark.  It  is  often  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  always  running  east  and 
west,  with  opening  at  these  ends.  Cedar  boughs  covered  with  mats  are 
placed  annmd  the  interior  near  the  wails  for  seats.  The  presents  are 
himg  from  poles  across  the  center  near  the  top.  The  mat  on  which  the 
candidate  finall.\-  kneels  is  placed  near  the  west  end ;  the  space  between 
the  si'ats  forming  the  path  foHowed  by  the  medicuie  men.  When  the 
wikomik  is  ready  the  giver  of  the  feast  presents  the  chief  medicine  man 
with  toba-cco.  which  is  divuled  into  stiiall  parcels  and  at  once  sent  by 
courier  to  members  of  the  Mi)ciety.  The  messenger  merely  places  it 
before  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  who  says,  "When  and 
where."  The  courier  informs  bim,  and  departs  to  complete  his  work. 
If  the  ceremony  is  ime  of  initiation  by  pro.xy  for  a  deceased  candidate, 
which  is  ()ften  the  case,  thi'  grave  is  first  visited  by  eight  of  the  most 
prominent  chiefs,  accompanied  by  the  mourners  and  family,  and  all 
move  westward  until  the  grave  is  reached.  They  then  form  a  circle 
around  it;  the  chief  or  Shaman,  then  strikes  the  grave  box  with  his  cere- 
monial baton  (a  sharp  stick  having  cuts  made  near  the  top  to  form  cir- 
cles of  shavings,  suggestive  of  plumes,  at  the  base  of  each  cluster,  of 
which  there  are  three  or  four,  there  is  a  band  of  vemiillion  an  inch 
wide)  and,  referring  to  the  death  of  Naqpote,  he  tells  his  listeners  that 
the  dance  to  be  held  is  for  Naqjiote;  that  he  may  return  and  transport 
the  shade  of  the  dead,  over  whom  he  is  officiating,  to  the  Ulitawikamik. 
lie  says  also  that  if  the  Indians  desire  a  meeting  of  the  mitawit,  tln'v 
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imist  first  liold  ;i  iVitst  nt  IJie  iifiui  of  the  jrt-ave,  as  >[iiiialiiisli  lins 
directed,  ('imtijiiiins  tli<'  iiai-f;itivc  in  the  past  tciise:  The  :;\lit!i  women 
and  Ffhitivi's  of  tlie  <1  (■(-(■« set!  then  S|ireitd  t!ie  feast,  which  usually  in- 
ehulfd  dog's  flesh  as  oiiii  artielo  of  food.  After  the  feast  the  chief  priest 
handed  his  liaton  to  an  iis.sistaiit,  who  made  a  sjieeeh  r«lating  the  quali- 
ties and  exploits  of  the  deeeascd,  if  a  warrior.  This  assistant  passed  it 
to  another;  often  five  or  sis  speeehes  would  be  made.  During  tills  time 
the  chief  priest  took  the  grave  jxist  and  painted  a  band  of  vormilion 
near  the  top  of  it  and  as  many  i.-rossi'.s  as  there  were  speeehes  ma<le.  He 
also  outlined  in  veniiilion  the  toteniic  figures  which  had  already  been 
earved  uj)on  it.  in  inverted  order.  As  the  sim  set,  a  profession  was 
formed  back  to  the  iricdicirie  lodge  along  the  south  side  to  the  eastern 
entrance.  The  fonr  hifihest  officials  entered  and  seated  themselves  upon 
the  north  (the  strong  side)  and  the  others  followed  and  seated  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  official  standlnir.  The  ceremonial  smoke 
was  then  indulged  in;  the  smoke  Wmn  blown  tirst  to  the  fonr  points  of 
the  compa.ss,  and  to  the  sky.  by  the  chief  priest.  When  the  pipes  went 
out  the  chanting  began.  In  this  was  related  the  story  of  .Manabush 
anti  his  instructions  to  the  people.  The  chief  jiriest  reminded  thcTii 
that  the  Mifawikamik  had  been  built  in  accoidanee  with  these  instruc- 
tions and  that  all  their  ceremonies  had  come  to  them  from  ila-shu  Man- 
ido  through  Jlanalnish.  Other  medicine  men  spoke  for  the  .south  side 
of  flic  bxlge.  saying  it  was  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak. 
These  chants,  which  were  aceomi>anicd  by  drums  and  rattles,  were  a 
repetition  of  set  phrases,  in  which  the  medicine  women  and  men  joined 
after  the  |>rie.'st  had  given  the  sentence. 

]f  a  candidate  is  being  initiated  these  addresses  are  made  to  him  as 
lie  stands  before  one  of  the  medicine  men,  his  position  being  changed, 
as  the  ceremony  varias.  lie  tinail.v  kneels  upon  the  sacred  mat  at  the 
western  jiortal  and  as  the  medicine  men  dance  past  him  each  thrusts 
his  sacred  bag  towards  him.  uttering  a.  curious  cry  as  he  does  so.  Fi- 
nally one  thrusts  bis  bag  into  the  face  of  the  candidate  who  at  once  falls 
forward,  sbof  by  the  magic  shell  which  conveys  to  him  mysterious 
power.  While  unconscious  the  medicine  hags  are  laid  upon  his  back. 
Then  the  chief  priest  raises  his  head,  and  removes  the  sacred  shell  from 
bis  month.  The  candidate,  having  recovered  from  his  stnpor,  takes  the 
medicine  shell  in  his  right  hand  and  performs  a  peculiar  dance  in 
sttMiping  posture  all  around  the  lodge,  exhibiting  the  saered  shell.  The 
medii'inc  men  do  likewise  and.  as  they  gather  in  the  western  portal, 
each  pretends  to  swallow  his  shell.  lie  would  now  only  have  to  breathe 
u|)on  his  medicine  .sack  to  make  its  power  felt.  The  candi<late  then  re- 
ceives liis  medicine  bag.  usually  made  from  the  skin  of  some  animal  and 
often  highly  oinaiiicnted.  lie  goes  about  the  lodge  testing  its  powers, 
thriLsting  if  at  someone  who  would  at  once  fall  unconscious,  but  who 
quickly  revived  and  .joined  in  this  shooting  of  magic,  which  lasted  some 
time,  being  the  only  ceremony  the  women  took  active  part  in.  There 
are  a  great  many  ceremonies  attendant  upon  a  Grand  Medicine  dance. 
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Constant  feasting  and  smoking,  and  games  of  all  sorts,  and  feats  of 
jugglur;-,  are  interspersed  with  the  rites  in  the  lodge.  The  Indians  are 
particularly  fond  of  juggling  tricks,  many  of  which  seein  very  trans- 
parent in  method.  The  jugglers  use  a  wigwam  of  four  posts  covered 
with  bark,  like  the  one  given  to  Manabush,  in  which  to  consult  the  spir- 
its. When  one  enters  he  addresses  the  four  points  of  the  compass  to 
invoke  the  manidos  from  each.  The  lodge  sways  and  a  great  deal  of 
noise  ensues,  ending  in  a  dialogue  between  a  loud  and  a  fine  voice, 
th&se  jugglers  apparently  being  masters  of  ventriloquism.  They  claim 
to  handle  fire  with  impunity,  to  cause  storms  or  allay  them,  to  bring  rain 
or  drouth,  to  cure  disease,  or  cause  it  by  magic  means,  to  be  able  to 
transport  themselves  from  one  lodge  to  another  imseen,  and  so  on. 

Soinetiines  they  were  bound  when  they  entered  the  T.shisaqkau. 
Like  the  "VVabeno  men,  they  practiced  their  arts  atone.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Menominees  do  not  use  the  bark  picture  rolls  any  more, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Mitawit  are  quite  different  from  the  original, 
many  of  the  ancient  rites  being  omitted.  The  gathering  for  a  medicine 
dance  is  a  gala  occasion  and  it  is  customary  for  the  participants  to 
wear  their  most  elaborate  costumes.  They  deck  themselves  with  bead 
bags,  baldrics  and  garters,  amulets,  medals,  strings  of  heads  and  shells, 
bracelets  of  fur  and  metal,  headdresses  of  feathers,  or,  in  modern  times, 
of  wool  or  silk,  scarfs,  moccasins,  beaded  or  embroidered  with  colored 
porcupine  quills,  but  most  important  of  all  the  medicine  bag,  contain- 
ing the  sacred  shell  and  other  magic  articles.  In  addition  to  all  this 
tine  apparel,  the  face  and  body  were  painted.  Formerly  when  the 
society  conferred  four  degrees,  there  were  certain  arrangements  of  color 
to  designate  each  of  these;  for  instance,  the  mita  who  hail  received  hut 
one  degree,  adorned  his  face  with  a  band  of  white  clay,  across  the  fore- 
head, extending  to  the  angle  of  the  eyos;  also  a  spot  of  green  was  placed 
upon  the  breast.  No  regularity  is  now  maintained ;  the  coloring,  if  used 
at  all,  being  more  fantastic  and  a  matter  of  pcrsonai  tn.ste.  The  women 
Trierely  redden  their  cheeks  and  placed  a  spot  of  bine,  or  .some  other 
color,  on  the  forehead. 

The  ceremonies  go  on  all  day  and  into  the  night  and  last  a  week  or 
more  at  times.  One  which  t-oolt  place  in  1900  lasted  for  eight  days. 
After  these  are  over  the  gifts  are  distributed  among  the  medicine  men. 

The  Wabeno,  like  the  juggler,  practices  alone.  He  claims  to  heal  by 
medical  magic.  If  a  hunter  had  been  successful  owing  to  bus  "hunting 
medicine."  he  gives  part  of  his  game  to  the  Wabeno  who  furnished  it. 
The  Wabeno  then  invites  his  friends  to  a  feast,  though  all  art;  free  to  go. 
This  always  takes  place  at  night  and  is  kept  up  with  boisterous  singing 
and  dancing  until  morning;  hence  the  name  "men  of  the  dawn,"  Dur- 
ing tlie  feat  the  Wabeno  entertains  his  guests  with  exhibitions  of  his 
magic  skiil.  imparted  to  him  liy  the  evil  spirits.  He  appears  in  the 
fonn  of  different  animals,  or  a.s  a  hall  of  fire;  bandies  fire  or  hot  ma- 
terials without  injury,  and  so  on.  The  Wabeno  claims  knowledge  of 
plnnts  and    animals,      (The  evil  spirits    live    in   the    (ground    and    have 
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(;harn'H  of  these  things.)  Besiiles  "hunting  medicine"  he  makes  love 
powdfTS,  whi<?h  will  move  the  most  indifCt-rent  person  to  affection  for 
the  one  weariug  suuh  medicine.  The  Menominee  love  powder  (tako-sa- 
wos)  is  compounded  of  vermilion  and  powdered  mica,  together  with 
some  article  belonging  to  the  person  whose  affection  is  desired;  a  hair, 
or  finger-nail  paring,  or  shred  of  cloth  is  enelosed  in  a  thimble  or  small 
bag.  and  constantly  worn  about  the  perst^n. 

The  Waheno  seems  to  be  a  more  modern  institution  than  the  Mitawit 
and  pertains  to  the  physical  rather  than  the  .spiritual  condition. 

The  Wabenoak  claim  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  the  Mitawok 
and  tell  many  stories  to  prove  this. 

The  fourth  class  of  shamans  are  called  Me-moak,  literally,  the  dance, 
bnt  usually  called  the  dreamers.  This  form  of  religion  came  to  the 
Menominees  in  ,1880  from  tlie  wi-st.  They  assert  that  the  Great  Spirit 
had  become  offended,  owing  to  the  nejriei-t  of  old  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Mitawit,  and  wished  to  give  the  Indians  a  purer  and  better  form 
of  religion.  For  this  the  inclosure  is  built  in  a  circle.  When  a  meeting 
IS  to  be  held  the  chief,  or  Ok-we-man,  informs  the  four  (Na-nampweq- 
tawok)  or  braves,  who  snnnnon  the  other  niend)era.  When  they  <'nter 
the  circle,  which  typifies  the  sky.  thi\v  go  in  at  the  western  entrance  and 
passing  to  the  left,  seat  themselve.'f  around  the  sides.  The  pipe  is  then 
lighte<l  and  passed  around  four  times.  The  chief  brave  then  seats  him- 
self on  one  side  of  the  entrance  and  an  appointed  old  man  on  the  other. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  pass  out  after  this  e.iecpt  the  messenger,  who 
brings  food  and  water,  and  the  pipe  man. 

The  ceremonies  consist  of  singing  and  dancing  accompanied  by  the 
drnm,  and  spewhes  made  by  an  orator,  ov  one  of  the  bravi's.  If  any 
one  ob.iectionable  enters,  the  drnnniier  carries  the  ilnim  out  of  the  east- 
ern entrance  which  is  the  signal  for  dispersing,  flic  mciidjcis  i.ll  depart- 
ing by  the  weste:n  doorway. 

The  worship  of  the  dreamers  seems  to  be  a  iiiixtoic  of  tlicir  mytho- 
logical ritual  with  a  degenerate  fonn  of  modern  Christianity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stories  of  Jlanabush.  which  formed  the  foundation  of  tlieir 
religion,  the  Menominees  had  majiy  folk  tales  with  which  they  wliilcd 
away  long  lionrs.     One  or  two  will  illustrate  the  fo)m  of  these, 

■■Once  on  a  time  Keso.  tlic  sun.  and  his  sist.-r  Tipa  Kes.i,  thr  itioon 
(literally  "Last-nisiht  Sun"),  lived  together  in 
The  sun  dressed  liiiiiself  to  go  hmitiiig;  took  1 
left.  He  was  alwent  so  long  tliat  when  his  sister  came  out  into  the  sky 
to  hiok  for  her  brolher.  ,'<he  liecame  alai'mcd.  She  traveled  twenty  days 
looking  for  the  sun:  finally  he  ictufned  bringing  with  him  a  bear  he 
had  shot.  The  sun's  sister  still  comes  up  into  the  sky  and  travels  for 
twenty  days,  then  she  dies  and  for  four  days  nothing  is  seen  of  her. 
At  the  end  of  tliat  time  she  comes  to  life  and  travels  twenty  days  more, 

"The  smi  is  a  being  like  ourselves.  Whenever  an  Indian  dreamed 
(if  liim  he  plucked  out  his  liair  and  wore  an  otter  skin  about  his  head 
over  bis  forehead.    He  did  this  because  the  sun  wore  an  otter  skin  on  his 
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iieail.     (This  fUMtoni  of  plni-lting  out  the  hair  and  substituting  an  utter 
skin  is  obsolete.) " 

Of  the  aurora  borealis  thoy  say.  "In  the  direction  of  the  north  wind 
live  the  Mana-baipivok  (giants)  ot  whom  th<;  oW  iwople  tell.  They  are 
friends  of  th«  Indians,  bnt  we  do  not  see  them  any  more.  They  are 
great  huntera  and  fishermen,  and  whenever  they  go  out  with  their 
torehes  to  spear  fish,  we  know  it  beeause  then  the  sky  is  bright  over  the 
place  where  they  are." 

There  are  numberless  such  stories,  in  whieh  the  qualities  or  attrib- 
utes of  aniraalu,  as  well  as  inanimate  objects  are  aeeounteil  for. 

The  weapons  of  the  Slenoniinees  were  formerly  of  atone,  in  the  form 
of  axes,  arrow  points,  clubs  and  knives;  though  these  latter  were  often 
made  of  clam  shells,  partieulaily  when  used  for  scraping,  or  other 
liousehold  purpose.  The  making  of  these  stone  articles  was  discontin- 
ued about  ft  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  ilenominee  bow  was 
made  of  ash.  ironwood  or  Jiiekory;  the  latter  wood  being  preferred. 
Occasionally  they  «-ere  made  of  two  kinds  of  wood  glued  together.  They 
were  often  ornamented  by  having  the  ends,  which  extended  beyond  the 
bowstring,  carved  and  painted.  They  were  earetullj  ma<ie  and 
smoothed,  and  sometimes  rubbed  with  brains  of  the  deer  or  moose.  The 
arrow  heads  when  inserted  were  wrapped  with  sinew,  smoothed  tight 
with  glne  made  from  deer  hoofs.  The  wooden  shafts  were  always  well 
seasoned,  made  very  .straijrht  and  ornamentcul  with  paint  and  feathers. 
Thej^e  were  hound  to  the  end  of  the  arrow  shaft  with  fine  sinew,  the 
feathers  having  been  first  stripped  from  the  midrib,  and  the  adhering 
skin  placed  smoothly  upon  the  shaft.  The  Jlenominees,  like  other  In- 
dians, ocf'asionally  useci  poisoned  arrows  in  warfare.  These  were 
treated  by  dipping  them  in  rattlesnake  virus,  or  in  decomposed  flesh. 

The  llenominees  came  to  a  knowledge  of  fire  arms  when  Nieolet  ar- 
rived among  them  in  1634.  It  is  recorded  that  "this  mar\'elious  man" 
appeared  at  the  gathering  of  Indians  whom  he  had  summoned  by  his 
Winnebago  runners,  "in  a  robe  of  China  damask  deeke<l  with  flowers 
and  birds  of  various  colors  and  carrying  thunder  in  his  hands."  The 
firing  of  bis  pistols  caused  the  women  and  children  to  flee  in  alann. 

Customs  op  Primitive  JIenominees 
The  quivers  used  by  the  JIenominees  in  early  days  were  made  of 
skin  with  the  fur  on,  or  buckskin  tanned  and  embroi'i'^red  with  beads 
or  porcupine  quills. 

Two  forms  of  traps  were  used  by  them  for  animals;  the  dead  fall, 
and  the  snare  of  rope,  or  sinew.  Another  trap,  or  weir,  for  taking  fish, 
was  made  by  setting  across  a  stream  stakes  intenvoven  with  branches 
close  enough  to  stop  the  fish,  but  not  the  flow  of  water;  the  top  forming 
a  crude  bridge.  The  fish  were  taken  in  fiber  dip  nets.  This  device 
was  called  Mitehegamen,  Jlitchi  kan  or  JIackihiganing  (from  which  the 
word  Michigan  is  derived).  This  foim  of  fishing  was  used  in  spring 
and  summer.     In  the  winter  fish  were  speared  through  the  ice,  often  by 
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ton-Iiliglit  at  niglit.  Thi'  pip*',  wliicli  was  of  I'qual  impdrtancc  and  iiiorf 
highly  valued  than  weapons,  becansi'  uf  its  mysterious  attributes,  was 
originally  inad(?  of  stiuic.  Red  pipo-stonc,  olitiiined  l}y  bai'ter  from  the 
Ulinnesota  Indians,  was  a  favorite  material  owinj;'  to  tlie  ense  with  which 
it  eonld  bo  earvcd  when  first  fjuarried.  ns  v^ell  as  its  boiinty  when  hard- 
ened by  exposure.  These  l>ipes  were  large.  Kdiiictimes  four  inelies  deep. 
They  were  often  ornamented  with  earviug.  anil  were  used  with  or  witii- 
out  a  long  reed  stem.  The  .Meiioiiiinees  liad  lobaeeo  wJiieli  the>'  pre- 
ferred, but  when  the  .supply  was  sJiort.  or  for  medieinid  pnr|i'vses.  they 
smoked  Kin-ni-kinic,  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  tJie  red  willow,  idwo 
from  leavwi  of  the  red  suiiiae.  bear-berr.v  and  other  i>!H]its.  When  smok- 
ing Boeijdl.v  the  indulgenee  was  indivichiai  and  the  pipe  was  not  pas.sed. 
Wben  in  coinieil.  the  ehief  tilted  the  pipe,  passed  it  to  lii.s  right-hand 
neighbor  who  lighted  it,  gave  a  few  whiffs,  and  passed  it  baek  to  the 
ehief.  who  gave  the  eeremonial  whiffs  with  it.  and  |iassed  it  to  the  man 
on  his  left.  It  continued  around  the  eirele  to  the  left;  the  la.st  man  re- 
m(iviiig  the  ashes  and  returning  it  to  the  owner.  The  Menoiidnee;,  n.-^ed 
both  pipe  and  tohaeeo  as  offerings  to  their  Jlaniilos. 

The  primitive  Men<iminee  wigwam  was  made  of  saplijigs  set  in 
the  ground  and  brought  together  at  the  top  in  a  eonieal  form.  These 
were  covered  with  hark,  yr  rnsh  mats  h'aving  a  smoke  hole  at  the  t()p. 
The.v  made  various  temporaiy  sbelteiw.  while  hunting  or  fishing,  b.v 
t.ying  the  tops  of  bushes  together  and  eovering  with  hark  or  brush  or 
any  eonvenient  article.  Sometimes  short  stakes  were  driven  parallel 
and  roofed  with  brush  or  hark;  being  merely  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
lie  down  in. 

The  beds  in  early  days  were  pine  or  fir  boughs  covered  with  fur 
skins,  though,  if  the  wigwam  was  to  be  somewhat  permanent,  a  frame- 
work wa,'?  made  of  notched  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  poles  laid 
upon  them,  then  bags  of  grass  or  moss,  or  bongh-s  were  placed  npon 
these  for  mattresses.  For  babies,  the  eradle-board  was  used,  the  mother 
earrying  it  slung  npon  her  back  when  traveling;  the  tump  line  being 
neross  her  forehead — a  favorite  way  of  carrying  iieavy  parcels.  When 
too  large  for  the  eradle-board.  the  child  slept  in  a  crude  hammock,  In- 
dian babies  seldom  ery. 

The  Jlenominee  women  wei-e  experts  at  weaving  mats  of  eat-tails, 
buUrushes  and  splints  or  bark  tiber.  The  leaves  of  rushes  were  pieked 
green  and  stcejM'd  in  boiling  water  to  bleach,  and  were  often  colored 
with  poke  beiTv,  s<piaw-root,  or  other  vegetable  ilyes.  The  warp  was 
made  of  basswood  tiber.  Vaiious  figures  were  woven  in  by  means  of 
the  different  colored  filling, 

(.lord,  twine,  thread  and  rope  were  also  made  frt>ni  the  ba^wood 
fi!)er,  the  bark  being  removed  in  sheets  and  boiled  in  Iye-wat«r  made 
from  wood-a«hes.  AVhen  the  material  was  soft  it  was  drawn  in  bunehes 
through  holes  made  for  the  inirpose  in  the  shoulder  bone  of  a  deer,  or 
any  large  bone.  Sometimes  t!at  stones  with  holes  drilled  in  them  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose.     After  the  hanl  woody  substance  was  re- 
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moved  the  fiber  was  made  into  hanks,  and  afterward  twisted  to  form 
twine  for  nets,  rice  bags,  or  whatever  was  needed. 

The  Menominee  snow  shoes  were  similar  to  those  in  use  at  present, 
made  with  an  ash  frame,  somewhat  boat-like  in  shape,  divided  into  three 
sections ;  the  apace  between  being  fijled  with  network  of  sinew,  or  buck- 
skin. The  heel  was  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  frame.  They  differed 
from  the  Chippewa  shoes  by  having  a  transverse  too;  though  children's 
snow  shoes  were  often  made  with  a  somewhat  pointed  toe.  They  varied, 
however,  to  suit  the  owner. 

For  packing  the  granulated  maple  sugar  the  squaws  made  mokaks  of 
birch  bark,  oblong  and  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  A  cover 
was  stitched  on.  They  were  of  many  sizes,  some  holding  fifty  pounds  of 
sugar.  The  buckets  for  gathering  sap  were  also  made  of  birch-bark 
folded  at  the  bottom,  and  the  seams  which  were  stitched  with  fibre 
thread,  were  covered  with  pine  pitch.  These  were  carried,  two  at  once, 
suspended  from  a  wooden  yoke  which  fitted  around  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. Slortars  and  pestles,  troughs  for  sap  and  trenches  for  food,  as  well 
as  spoons  and  bowls,  were  formerly  made  of  wood — usually  basswnod. 
Spoons  were  also  made  from  shells.  Sap  was  boiled  originally  in  bark 
dishes  by  jneans  of  heated  stones.  Jlany  shapes  and  sizes  of  baskets 
were  made  from  black  elm  splints  and  osiers,  which  grow  abundantly 
alonff  the  swamps ;  these  were  often  colored  and  woven  in  figures. 

The  women  tanned  tlie  deer-skins  used  for  moccasins,  clothing  and 
so  on,  and  they  are  still  more  successful  than  the  whites  in  this  process. 
The  skin  was  scraped  on  the  inside  with  knives  of  shell  or  stone ;  soaked 
in  water;  rubbed,  kneaded  and  twisted  around  a  post  to  remove  the 
water;  stretched  upon  the  ground  or  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  the  hair 
scraped  off,  rubbed  with  the  brains  of  a  deer  to  keep  it  supple,  stretched 
and  pulled  until  dry.  and  finally  cured  by  hanging  over  a  low  fire.  The 
Jlenominee  women  were  formerly  skillful  at  embroidering  with  beads 
and  porcupine  quills;  the  latter  being  brilliantly  colored  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  art  is  nearly  forgotten  now. 

The  Alenominees  made  fine  birch-bark  canoes;  the  men  sharing  this 
labor  with  the  women.  White  cedar  was  usually  used  for  the  frame 
work  and  after  the  bark  was  stitched  in  place  the  seams  were  covered 
with  pine  pitch,  and  the  inside  lined  with  thin  slats  of  wood  to  protect 
the  bark.  The  paddle  was  usually  about  four  feet  long,  about  one-half 
being  handle.  When  alone  the  occupant  sits  or  kneels  at  the  stern,  or 
narrower  end  of  the  canoe ;  if  there  are  two  one  sits  in  the  bow  and  pad- 
dl&s  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  steering  paddle.  Frequently  a  canoe 
would  be  loaded  almost  to  the  water's  eilge  with  women  and  children, 
but  so  expert  were  the  boatmen  that  an  accident  seldom  occurred. 
Dugouts  were  more  common  than  birch  bark  canoes,  requiring  less  labor 
to  construct.  Hutternut  was  a  favorite  wood  for  these.  "When  not  in 
use  the  canoe  was  pulled  out  and  overturned  to  allow  the  bottom  to  dry. 

Cooking  over  an  open  lire  would  be  ahnost  as  novel  now  to  a  Menomi- 
nee woman  as  to  a  white  one,  hut  that  was  formerly  their  only  method. 
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The  food  was  mostly  game,  fish,  maple  sugar  and  rice,  supplemented 
with  berries,  fresh  and  dried.  The  Indians  made  festivals  of  the  berry 
picking,  beech  and  biittermit  gathering,  as  well  as  of  the  sugar  making. 
The  gathering  of  wild  rice  was  an  important  affair  as  this  grain  was 
their  staple  article  of  food. 

When  the  proper  season  came,  women  and  sometimes  men,  paddled 
through  the  dense  growth  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  usually  two  woik- 
ing  together.  One  managed  the  canoe,  while  the  other  bent  the  rice 
stalks,  often  three  or  f(mr  feet  high,  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  and  beat 
the  heads  off  upon  a  mat  in  the  bottom.  After  a  load  had  been  col- 
lected, a  hole  was  made  in  the  ground,  about  six  inehes  deep,  and  two 
feet  long,  lined  with  buek-skin,  or  a  mat,  and  the  rice  was  put 
in  and  beaten  with  a  stick  covered  at  the  end.  To  separate  the  hulls 
from  the  grain,  a  windy  day  wa.s  usually  chosen,  and  sometimes  the 
rice  was  laid  on  a  mat  and  fanned  with  a  bark  tray,  or,  sometimes 
it  was  put  into  a  fiber  bag  and  beaten,  and  the  hulls  fanned  off,  after 
having  been  placed  on  mats  or  bark  trays.  When  clean  and  dry  it 
was  preserved  in  bags.  In  serving,  it  was  boiled  and  eaten  with  maple 
sugar,  salt  appearing  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  llenominees, 
though  an  article  of  barter  between  many  tribes.  Sometimes  rice  was 
cooked  with  meat,  or  with  vegetables,  or  fruits,  or  as  soup.  The  Me- 
nominee housewife  varied  her  cuisine  just  as  her  white  sister  does. 

After  the  white.-s  came,  berries  as  well  as  maple  sugar  had  a  comnier- 
eial  value.  The  Indians  also  gathered  snake-root,  ginseng,  and  sarsa- 
jiarilla.  which  the.v  sold  to  the  whites,  or  used  themselves.  Snake-root 
and  ginseng  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  Uppei'  J*eniiisula  at  the  present 

Long  after  this  northern  country  began  to  be  settled  by  whites  the 
Indians  kept  up  their  ancient  customs.  There  are  peo])le  still  living 
who  remember  their  methotl  of  building  a  long  fence  by  felling  trees  in 
wind-rows  along  the  edge  of  a  favorite  feeding  ground.  The  hunters 
lay  upon  platforms,  built  upon  top  of  this  fence  concealed  by  the 
branches ;  as  the  deer  reached  this  barricade  they  turned  and  fe<l  beside 
it,  or  ran  along  to  find  the  openings  purposely  left  in  it,  making  them  an 
easy  prey.  As  late  as  1854  the  Indians  from  Mackinac  still  followed 
the  custom  of  going  to  Flat  Rock  (Escanaba)  where  they  had  such  a 
fence  twenty  miles  long,  extending  from  the  shore  towards  the  interior. 
In  a  short  time  tliey  could  get  hundreds  of  deer. 

Their  ancient  marriage  cu.stoms  also  were  celebrated  as  lately  as 
1908.  At  a  feast  given  at  White  Rapids,  after  the  civil  marriage  had 
taken  place,  the  ceremonial  smoke,  beating  of  drums,  chanting  and  ora- 
tions, were  all  carefully  observed ;  while  the  bride  remained  in  custo- 
mary seclusion  for  three  days. 

The  Stcfmseon  War 
No  hi.story  of  the  Meiiooiincc  Indians  is  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  Sturgeon  war;  the  beginning  of  hostilities  which   permanently 
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weakenud  tiie  .Menominee  trihes.  Tlie  version  quoted  is  by  George 
Jolinson. 

"Long  before  tiie  wliite  men  set  foot  uium  Indian  soil,  or  made  any 
discovery  of  this  continent,  a  bloody  and  eruel  war  took  place,  and  the 
after  warfare  between  Sionx  and  Chippewas  originated  at  this  early 
period.  At  the  iiioutli  of  tlie  Menominee  river  there  existed  an  extensive 
Meiii>niineo  town  governed  by  a  head  (fliief  (name  unknown)  of  great 
power  and  intlueneo.  wlio  had  control  of  the  river  at  its  outlet.  There 
also  existed  four  Chii)pewa  towns  u])on  the  river  in  tiie  interior,  governed 
by  a  chief  whose  fame  and  renown  wore  well  known.  This  Chippewa 
chief  married  the  Menominee  chief's  -sister.  The  two  tribes  lived  happily 
together  as  relatives  and  allies  until  the  Chippewa  chief's  son  had 
attaincil  the  age  of  manhood.  At  thi.s  period  the  Menominee  chief  gave 
diifctions  that  tlu'  I'ivcr  slioiild  be  stopped  at  its  moiith  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Hsh,  parti(!iilarly  the  sturgeon,  from  ascending  it.  This  high- 
handed measure  caused  a  famine  among  the  Chippewas  wlio  dcjieuded 
upon  the  lisli  as  a  food  suppl.v. 

"The  Chippewa  chief  was  informed  that  liis  brotlier-in-law,  the 
Menominee  cJdef,  liad  directed  tlie  barring  of  tlie  river  at  its  mouth,  and 
so  caused  the  famine  among  the  Chippewas.  Upon  this  information  the 
Chippewa  cliief  held  a  Smoking  Conneil  with  his  tribe,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  son  to  visit  his  uncle,  the  Menominee  chief,  and  request  him  to 
throw  open  the  river,  in  order  to  allow  the  fish  to  ascend  and  thereby  stop 
tlie  existing  fandne.  In  the  meantime  the  Menominee  chief  heard  that 
his  nephew  was  preparing  to  visit  him,  and  gave  ordera  to  have  a  small 
bone  taken  from  the  inner  pait  of  a  moose's  fore-leg.  This  was  pointed 
and  sharpened.  The  Chippewa  youth,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  com- 
mands, proceeded  uiiou  his  voyage  to  visit  his  uncle,  the  Menominee  chief, 
and,  iipon  his  arrival  at  the  Jlenominee  town,  called  upon  him  and  be- 
sought liim  in  a  respectful  manner  to  thraw  open  his  river  to  relieve 
their  brethren  and  starving  children.  'Very  well,'  replied  the  haughty 
Menominee  chief;  'You  have  come,  my  nephew  to  request  me  to  throw 
open  my  river,  alleging  that  your  people  are  in  a  starving  state.  All  I 
can  d()  for  you,  my  nephew,  is  this, '  and  taking  the  sharpened  hone  in 
his  right  hand,  with  his  left  hand  he  seized  his  nephew's  hair  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head  and  passed  the  bime  through  the  skin  between  it  and 
"the  skull,  and  letting  go  his  hold  the  sharpened  bone  remained  cross- 
wise upon  the  ycmth's  head.  'Now.'  said  the  chief,  'this  is  what  I  can 
do  conformably  witli  your  request.' 

"The  young  Chi[>[iewa  withdrew  from  his  uncle's  presence  without 
making  any  eonnnents  upon  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  his  way  homeward,  encamping  several  niglits  and 
avoiding  the  different  villages.  Finally  he  reached  his  father's  village. 
with  his  head  covered.  On  entering  his  fathei^'s  lodge  he  laid  himself 
down  without  saying  a  word  or  uneovering  his  head.  The  heralds  soon 
proclaimed  this  throughout  the  village.  On  the  following  morning  the 
young  nmn  broke  silence  and,  ealUng  foi-  his  father's  messengers,  or- 
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(hvvd  them  to  out  ami  mix  a  sufficient  (luaatity  of  tobaera  for  the  whole 
tribe.  When  the  ttibaeeo  was  prepared  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
ready,  and  he  forthwith  directed  tliat  the  elders  and  all  the  brave^s  and 
warriors  should  be  sent  for.  When  all  were  assembled  the  young  man 
got  up  and  uneovered  his  head  and  showed  the  assembled  multitude  the 
condition  he  was  in;  the  bono  still  stickinjr  upon  the  erown  of  his  head, 
and  his  face  and  head  much  inflamed.  He  related  to  them  the  roeeption 
he  had  met  with  from  his  uncle,  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  his 
father,  said  to  liini  that  he  must  not  on  this  occasion  say  a  word  of 
dissuasion  for  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  then  addressed  the  tribe, 
and  told  them  that  he  had  been  shamefidly  treated,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  their  war-clubs  anil  be  ready  to  start  on  the  following  morning. 
The  consent  was  unanimous,  the  war-party  was  formed,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  took  their  departure.  The  young  man  was  on  this 
occasion  leader  and  war-chief.  On  reaching  the  Menominee  town  strict 
orders  were  given  to  take  the  Menominee  head  chief  alive  and  destroy 
all  who  resisted. 

"This  order  was  fully  obeyed  and  every  living  soul  in  the  town  met 
vdth  thi'  fate  thus  decreed  at  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  foe,  except  the 
liea<l  chief,  who  had  been  overpowered  and  bound  viith  leather  thongs  so 
that  escape  was  hopeless.  The  young  Chippewa  leader  then  ordered  the 
young  men  to  catch,  on  the  shoals  of  the  baried  up  river,  small  sturgeon 
of  various  sizes.  One  was  selected  of  the  size  of  a  carp,  and  the  bound 
Menominee  chief  was  then  accosted  by  his  nephew  and  reminded  that 
he  had  caused  the  outlet  of  the  river  to  be  barred  up  and  so  caused  a 
grievous  famine  among  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  and  for  that  outrage 
and  the  penurious  love  he  bore  for  the  stui^eon.  he  woidd  he  permitted 
to  keep  and  cherish  that  fish,  lint  the  punishment  of  the  Jlenominee 
chief  was  such  as  could  searcel.^'  be  descriheil  in  print.  After  his  degra- 
dation he  was  unbound  and  allowed  to  reflect  upon  his  folly  and  seek  his 
tribe.  The  barred  uji  river  "as  thrown  open  and  relief  socm  reached 
the  famished  Chippewas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  replete  with 
murders  and  cruelties  unparalleled  in  Indian  historj'. 

"The  Jlenominee  tribe  then  passed  their  wampum  belts  and  war-])ipe 
to  the  following  tribes,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  thetii :  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Pottawottomies,  Kiekapoos,  Winnebagoes,  Sioux,  Opan-anagoes, 
Shawnees,  N'autowas  and  Wahanakees — all  were  engaged  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Chippewas. 

"Fortunately  for  them,  the  Chippewas  had  three  mighty  and  val- 
oroiLS  warriors  of  great  power  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  principal  leader 
was  Nabanois,  of  the  erane  totem,  the  other  two  were  the  great  chief  at 
La  Pointe.  of  the  tribe  of  Ah-ah-wai  {whose  name  is  unknown)  and  the 
great  chief  and  war-leader  of  Nipigon.  of  the  tribe  of  the  king-fisher,  or 
Kish-kemanisee.  The  latter  chief  pushed  his  warfare  east,  among  many 
tribes,  and  finally  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  in  pursuit  of  hi-s  enemies. 
His  hieroglyphics  have  been  discovered  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Hofton 
bay.     The  same  signs  also  exist  on  Lake  Superior,  near  the  Yellow  Dog 
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river,  and  upon  the  north  shore  near  Gargantwois.  Tliis  chief  pursued 
his  enemies  with  unrelenting  fury,  Hinter  and  Kuminer,  and  maintained 
and  kept  possession  of  the  Chippewa  eouutr.v.  One  of  their  great  war- 
paths was  along  the  Tahquahminnng  and  Manistic  rivers  and  from 
Chocolate  river  into  the  Slioshtniomabi  (Eseanaha) ;  and  another  from 
the  L 'ance-Kewynon  (La  Anse)  and  down  the  .Meiiodiinee  river.  The 
Menominee,s  never  recovered  their  lost  prestige." 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CHIPPEWAS  AND  OTTAWAS 

Ancestobs  op  the  Chippewas— History  op  the  Ojibwat  Nation — 
Noted  Chiefs — Domestic  and  Family  Life — Religion  and  JIyth- 
OLOGY- — Dances — Mourning    foe    the    Dead — Displace   the    Mas- 

COUTENS — OtTAWAS  AND  HUBONS. 

When  Jean  Nieolet,  with  his  Huron  companions,  ascended  the  St. 
Mary's  river  on  his  famous  .iourney  which  brou^lit  liim  finally  to  Green 
bay,  iie  passed  the  nation  of  Beavers,  formerly  called  Amieways.  They 
lived  at  one  time  upon  the  Beaver  islands  near  the  Michigan  shore,  but 
afterward  moved  to  the  Manatoulin  islands,  a  locality  to  which  all  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity  attached  much  importance,  believing  it  was  the 
abode  of  spirits,  a  belief  easily  suggested  by  their  natural  beauty  and 
the  frequent  mirage  in  their  neighborhood.  The  Beaver  tribe  was  no 
doubt  a  branch  of  the  great  Algonquin  nation,  which  had  separated 
from  the  main  body  in  its  westward  migration.  The  tribe  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  noblest,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Great  Beaver,  a  Manido 
next  in  importance  to  the  Great  Hare,  which  was  the  principal  Algon- 
quin divinity. 

Ancestors  of  the  Chippewas 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Nieolet  foiind  a  powerful  nation.  They  were 
called  Baouichtigonin  by  the  early  French  writers  ("Relations"  of 
1640).  There  are  several  variations  of  this  name  given  in  the  different 
"Relations."  The  Iroquois  called  them  Estiaghieks,  or  Stagigroone;  the 
Sioux  called  them  Baratwaus,  and  the  French  called  them  Saulteurs. 
All  of  these  names  refer  to  their  location  near  the  Falls.  The  Iroquois 
word  contains  also  an  allusion  to  their  Algonquin  descent.  (The  French 
traders  called  all  northern  Indians  Ottawas,  or  Saulteurs,  regardless  of 
tribal  distinctions.) 

These  "Men  of  the  Falls"  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Chip- 
pewa or  Ojibway  nation,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
northwest  tribes.  Like  the  Menominees,  they  came  from  the  Nipissing 
country.    Their  territory  when  di.seovered  by  the  whites  extended  along 
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flK'  Hf.  Jliiry's  rivef,  wliicb  they  held  in  i-onipany  with  their  kinsuien 
jimJ  iillies.  tlie  Ott;nv;is,  i-\e;\i-  iieniss  1lii>  ['pper  Peninsula  of  Jlichigan 
on  Lake  Siiiierior,  and  Jis  far  south  as  the  hoaAwaters  of  the  Jlenominee 
river.  They  eontrolleil  many  islands  inelndinw  Mackinaw,  and  across 
ndrtherii  Wisconsin  west  to  the  hendwiitcrs  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
to  the  Chippewa  rivers. 

There  were  many  roving  bands  of  Cliippewas.  known  by  local 
names.  TJio  most  noted  and  powerful  of  tiiese  was  the  Mnk-lumd-was, 
or  pillagers.  They  claim  to  have  separated  from  the  iitain  tribe  at  La 
Polnte,  and  moving  westward,  settled  at  liCech  lake.  Cass  lake  and  Lake 
■Winnibeegush.  They  were  tierce  fighteis  and  had  many  noted  ehiefs. 
Their  exploits  oft<>n  brought  disaster  on  the  other  Chippewa  hands?.  In 
all  traditions  the  Chijipewas  are  ealled  Anishon-abeg  (original  people), 
and,  like  all  Algonquin  tribes,  have  traditions  of  their  eastern  origin. 
They  refer  to  old  wars  with  eastern  tribes.  Their  progress  from  the 
east  was  no  doubt  slow,  covering  many  generations  perhaps,  and  they 
drove  before  them  all  weaker  tribes  that  stood  in  their  way.  Among 
these  were  the  Sanks  and  ilaseoutins,  whom  tlie  Algonquins  displaced 
and  eompcHed  to  find  new  homes. 

When  first  visited  by  the  whites,  the  Chippewas  were  powerfiil  enough 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Sioux  on  the  west  and  the  Iroquois 
on  the  south.  They  had  at  this  time  (1634)  long  been  in  possession  of 
their  tribal  seat  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  referred  to  ancient  tribal 
-Stations  at  Chegoimag<m  (La  I'ointe)  on  Lake  Superior  and  Poo  wati'eg, 
on  St.  JIary's  river.  Their  language,  which  is  the  purest  form  of  Al- 
gonquin, helps  to  identify  them  as  the  Niperciiieans,  or  old  Algonquins 
who  inhabited  the  western  part  of  Canada  when  it  was  discovered  in 
1608  (approximately).  The.se  Indians  were  under  the  government  of  a 
Mudjekeewis  or  chief,  ruling  by  blood  descent.  They  told  the  French 
that  formerly  their  language  waa  much  purer,  and  their  manners  less 
barbarous.  Many  Indian  tribes  have  traditions  of  a  golden  age  when 
they  dwelt  in  peace  and  happiness.  The  name  Chippewa,  or  Ojibway, 
is  comparatively  recent.  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  word  to  be 
derived  from  Chemaun  (canoe)  and  Abwi  (paddle),  owing  to  their  un- 
doubted skill  as  boatmen.  There  seems  to  be  no  strong  authority  for 
this  derivation.  Iiowever.  In  appeaiance  the  Chippewas  were  tall,  well 
developed  and  good  looking,  dignified  and  self  ]KiBsessed  in  manner, 
active  and  intelligent,  iine  hunters  and  skillful  trappers;  and  many  of 
them  fine  orators.  AVith  these  people  the  French  made  an  early  and 
unbroken  alliance.  The  traders  ea.sily  learned  the  Algonquin  language 
which  brought  them  in  close  eommereial  relations  with  many  tribes  who 
spoke  dialects  of  this  language.  The. Indians  seemed  to  acquire  the 
French  language  more  readily  than  they  did  the  English  when  it  came 
to  them.  Their  close  affiliation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  of  today  speak  a  French  patois,  as  well  as  their  own  language. 
Friendly  relations  between  the  French  and  Indians  were  cemented  by 
mutual  interests,  and  soon  by  family  relationship,  owing  to  inter-mar- 
riage by  the  traders  with  Chippewa  women. 
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Nieolet  has  recorded  this  friendly  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  tlie 
whites  at  their  first  nieetins,  and  Fathers  Raymbauit  and  Isaac  Jogues, 
who  visited  Sault  Ste  JFarie  in  1741,  corroborated  this.  They  were 
given  a  cordial  reception,  rest  and  refreshment  by  the  Chippewas. 
They  ahw  obtained  much  information  from  these  Indians,  coiieeniing 
the  Great  Lake  (Superior),  and  the  fierce  tribe  called  Nadoiissionx 
(Sioux,  or  Enemies-snake -I  ike-ones)  who  lived  beyond  its  borders  and 
wonUl  not  permit  the  Chijjiiewas  to  enter  their  hunting  grounds.  The 
history  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Michigan  is  closely  woven  into  that  of 
the  CliipiK'wa.s  and  Ottawas. 

History  op  the  Ojioway  Nation 
The  Chippewas  were  allies  of  the  French  in  their  colonial  wars  with 
England  which  broke  out  in  1754,  after  years  of  biekering.  Many  of 
them  were  in  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  and  Montcalm  was  a  great  hen)  to 
them.  Led  by  Pontiac.  whose  mother  was  a  Chippewa,  under  Sieur 
Charles  de  Langlade,  they  helped  defeat  Braddock  in  his  ill-starred 
campaign  against  Fort  du  Quesne  (1755).  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  English  gained  their  allegiance  after  the  French  had  been  over- 

In  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  the  French 
in  1759  and  the  treaty  of  pence  of  1763.  much  ill  feeling  had  been  en- 
gendered among  all  Indians  by  their  untactful  treatment  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Chip])ewas.  naturally  warlike  and  full  of  a  deaiHy  hatred  for 
the  English,  fell  readily  in  with  the  schemes  of  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa. 
In  the  massacre  at  Port  Mackinaw  in  17G3  they  took  the  lead.  In  spite 
of  repeated  warnings  Captain  Etherington,  who  was  in  command,  neg- 
lected all  precautions  and  was  trapped  by  a  simple  trick.  The  Indians 
of  whom  there  were  many,  including  Menominees  and  Ottawas  as  well 
as  Chippewas,  organized  a  game  of  baggattaway.  or  Ija  Crosse.  In  tliis 
game  there  are  two  post  goals  at  a  hing  distance  apart  and  the  players, 
wlio  are  evenly  divided  as  to  numbers,  seek  to  drive  the  ball  (pik  wak- 
wad)  by  means  of  a  long  handled  racquet  (pagaadowan)  to  opposite 
points.  Captain  Etherington  was  watching  the  game  on  which  he  had 
laid  wagers.  As  if  by  chance  the  ball  was  thrown  into  the  fort,  the  In- 
dians rushed  in  pell-mell  after  it;  and,  once  within,  the  Chippewas 
seized  the  weapons  which  the  squaws  had  already  carried  in  under  their 
blankets,  and  the  massacre  began.  Most  of  the  inmat&s  were  killed  but 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  were  Captain  Ether- 
ington and  Father  Jonois,  mis.sionary  at  L'Arbe  Cioche.  They  were 
reser\-ed  for  a  more  cruel  fate,  but  happily  escaped,  partly  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Ottawas  and  Sauks.  A  trader,  Alexander  Henry, 
who  escaped  through  the  friendly  offices  of  an  Indian  named  Wawatam, 
who  had  adopted  him  for  a  brother,  has  related  that  the  scene  was  horri- 
ble. "The  Indians,  with  reeking  scalps  at  their  belts,  tore  out  the  en- 
trails of  the  dead,  or  dying,  and,  scooping  up  the  blood,  drank  it  in 
handfuls."    Afterwards  many  of  the  slain  were  boiled  and  eaten  by  the 
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Chippewas.  Henry's  friL-ntl.  "VVawatatn.  took  part  in  this  cannibal 
fea-st.  Hk'Doniinees  and  Ottawas  took  no  jiart  in  the  massacre.  The 
French  were  not  molest(Hl  and  were  apparently  on  good  terms  with  the 
savages.  The  chief  who  led  the  Chippewas  in  this  niassiiere  was  Jlina- 
va-vana.  He  was  very  tall  and  unusually  tieree  and  stern  in  aspeet. 
He  is  often  spoken  of  in  history  as  "The  Grand  Kaiiteiu'."'  It  had  been 
part  of  Poiitiac's  scheme  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Green  hay,  and  Chippe- 
was. Ottawas  and  PottawattoniicB.  wlio  formed  sort  of  an  allianee  laiown 
as  the  "Three  Fires,"  were  designated  for  this  work,  hut  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  Jlenoniiuees  from  earr.ving  out  the  plan. 

In  the  War  for  Independence  the  Chippewas  sided  with  the  British, 
and  maii.v  American  scajjis  hung  at  their  belts.  In  defense  of  the  In- 
dians it  may  he  said  that  the  i.'ountless  enieities  whieh  inarked  tlie 
border  warfare,  were  not  usiuilly  of  their  own  volition;  ihey  weie  usu- 
ally instigated  by  white  men  who  knew  perfeetly  the  Indian  maimer 
of  fighting. 

The  Chippewiis  made  peace  with  the  I'uited  States  government  in 
17ar>  and  1789.  Thi.s  did  not  hist  loiifr,  howi^ver.  and  in  ITilO  tliey  .ioined 
thi>  -Miami  nprising  under  Little  Turtle,  but  they  were  comi>!etely  de- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  J793,  and  the  next  year  again  niiule  a  peai.-e 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  northern  Chippewas  jfihied 
Teeu'jiiseli  in  the  Indian  eonfederaey  of  1810.  They  also  fought  with  the 
British  under  Colonel  Robert  Dickson  and  were  in  the  attack  on  the 
Amencuns  at  Ford  Jlackinaw  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  The  Chippewas 
were  first  recognized  formallv  by  the  Aniei'iean  govei'nment  as  a  treaty 
tribe  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1794.  in  which  they,  with  the  Otta- 
was. ceded  the  island  of  Jliehillimackiuac  and  other  dci.en(h>n.-ics  to  the 
United  States  government. 

When  the  French  tradei's  reached  Lake  Superior,  ICijd  to  ll>.54.  tliey 
found  file  Chippewas  and  Sioux  in  active  hostilities.  This  eoiitinued 
until  modern  times  and  northern  Michigan,  as  well  as  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  was  the  .scene  of  many  wild  battles,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  wlneli  belongs  to  Grand  Island.  In  the  .vear  1810-20.  thirteen  Chip- 
pewa young  men  left  the  island  to  take  the  war-path  against  their  an- 
cient enemy,  the  Sioux,  their  sole  ob.ieet  being  to  wash  away  in  l)loi>d 
tlie  stain  of  cowardice  Hhich  hail  been  east  on  them  hy  others  of  their 
tribe,  wiio  lived  higher  up  the  lake  and  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Before 
setting  out  they  appointed  a  runner  who  was  to  watch  the  enterprise, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  destruction,  return  with  tidings  of  it.  Soon 
after  reaching  the  Sioux  country  they  fell  in  with  a  paity  of  four  times 
their  strength.  They  immediately  chose  their  lighting  griuuid,  placed 
the  runner  where  he  could  observe  them  safely,  and  made  the  onset. 
In  this  attack  they  killed  twice  their  own  number,  then  fell  back  and 
entrenched  themselves  as  best  they  could.  The  Sioux  greatly  enraged, 
followed  them  up  and  killed  every  one.  The  runner  at  once  set  off  and 
returned  to  Grand  Island  to  report  their  deeds  of  bravery  and  their 
death.     It  was  to  stop  this  warfare,  which  arose  mostly  from  the  Chip- 
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pt'wa.  boundary  controversies,  that  tlip  tieat\  of  Prairie  du  Chien  was 
made  m  1825.  This  proved  unsatisfactory  and  iii  1826  Governor  Lewis 
Cass  and  Colonel  T.  L.  MeKenna  who  had  been  appointed  commission- 
ers, met  the  Indians  at  Pond  du  Lae  (Lake  Superior)  and  arranged  a 
treaty  with  them  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line  vnth  the  Sioux.  Henry 
R.  Schooleraft,  Indian  affent,  aecompanied  this  expedition.  The  Chip- 
pewa treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  related  to  the  difference  between  the 
Chippewas  and  Foxes;  the  latter  being  allies  of  the  Sioux,  had  been 
driven  southward  by  the  Chippewa'i.  Since  that  tune  a  great  many 
treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Chippewas  in  regard  to  their  location 
on  reservations,  timber  rights,  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chippewas  are  gathered,  except  a  few  scat- 
tering families,  on  fifteen  reservations;  eleven  of  which  are  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the  other  four  in  northern  Wiseonsin.  The  largest  of  these 
reserrations  are  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth;  though  the  Lac  de  Plam- 
beau  (Torch  lake).  La  Pointe  and  Fond  du  Lac  agencies  in  "Wisconsin 
are  best  known  to  northern  Michigan  people. 

Noted  Chiefs 

Of  the  many  noted  Chippewa  chiefs  who  led  their  warriors  to  battle 
in  early  days,  one  of  the  foremost  was  Waub-ojceg,  the  White  Fisher. 
He  was  born  at  Chegoimagon  (La  Pointe),  sometime  between  17S0  and 
1751}.  His  father  was  Mamongizidic,  ruling  chief  at  La  Pointe,  by  right 
of  descent.  His  totem  was  the  Adike,  or  reindeer.  Mamongizidic  and 
his  tribe  had  always  been  firmly  attached  to  the  French,  and  his  family 
traditions  state  that  he  had  visited  Montcalm  and  carried  a  speech  from 
the  French  general  to  his  tribe.  He  led  the  Chippewas  in  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  For  two  years  after  the  massacre  at  Michillimackinac,  the 
English  would  not  permit  any  traders  to  enter  Lake  Superior.  The 
chief  therefore  visited  Sir  William  Johnson  to  ask  that  traders  might 
enter  the  lake,  and  he  received  from  the  English  commander  a  gorget 
and  belt  of  wampum. 

"The  French  cause  fell  while  Waub-ojeeg  was  still  bound  to  his 
Indian  cradle,"  and  he  grew  up  with  vivid  ideas  of  English  supremacy. 
As  soon  as  he  came  into  authority  he  welcomed  the  English  traders. 
Waub-ojeeg  was  early  noted  as  a  brave  warrior,  and  as  a  hunter  was  un- 
excelled, and  the  following  incident  relates  to  his  skill  in  this  respect. 
He  had  gone  out  from  his  hunting  lodge,  early  one  morning,  to  set  mar- 
ten traps.  Having  set  about  forty  he  was  returning  when  he  met  a 
large  moose  in  his  path  which  seemed  inclined  to  give  battle.  Waub- 
ojeeg  was  armed  only  with  a  small  hatchet  and  knife  and  tried  to  avoid 
him,  but  the  animal  came  at  him  in  a  furious  manner.  He  took  shelter 
behind  a  tree,  dodging  from  tree  to  tree  as  the  enraged  animal  pressed 
upon  him.  At  length,  as  he  fled,  he  picked  up  a  pole,  and,  quickly  un- 
loosing his  moccasin  strings,  he  bound  his  knife  to  the  end  of  it.  Then, 
placing  himself  in  a  favorable  position,  as  the  moose  came  up,  he  stabbed 
him  several  times  in  the  throat  and  brea.st.     At  length  the  animal  fell 
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dend.  nml  Wimb-iijcpsr  i-nt  out  its  timguc  as  a  trophy.  Those  who  went 
after  tlii'  PiUTass  fiiuinl  Uu-  si|Kit  looking  like  a  I'iittlc  field,  and  the  moose 
an  umisiially  largo  one. 

While  fi  mere  youth.  Wauli-o.iceg  joinpd  hi.s  father's  war-parties 
against  tlio  Ontagamies  (Foxes)  and  Sioux,  for  idthoiigh  tiie  Chippewas 
liatl  formerly  been  well  received  by  the  Foxes  tbe  Intter  had  secretly 
allied  themselves  with  tlie  Sionx,  The  White  Fisher  was  looked  upon 
as  a  snci'pssful  war-leader  and  defender  of  his  people.  For  twenty 
years,  beginning  about  HTO,  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  tribe.  In 
appearanee  he  was  spare  and  lightly  built,  "sttinding  six  feet  six  inches 
in  his  111 oeea sins. "  His  eyes  were  blaek  and  piercing.  In  spite  of  his 
light  build  he  was  strong  and  active.  lie  wa.s  seven  times  a  leader 
against  the  Outagaiiiias  and  Wionx.  and  three  times  severely  wounded. 
His  war  parties  wore  all  volunteers.  (This  was  the  ease  with  all  Indians. 
Persuasion  might  be  used  hut  not  coercion).  The  first  party  consisted 
of  forty  men,  the  last  of  three  hundred,  gathei'cd  from  along  tbe  lake 
shore  as  far  as  St.  Mary's  river.  In  the  last  of  tbe  battles  in  Wisconsin 
Waub-ojeeg  and  his  men  crossed  over  to  the  St.  Croix  river  which  they 
descended  after  a  five  days'  journey.  Meantime  tbe  Sioux  and  Poxes 
(Ontagamies)  bad  decided  on  a  foray  against  the  Chippewas,  and  ac- 
cordingly ascended  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  tbe  two  war-parties  met  un- 
wittingly, early  on  a  foggy  morning  near  tbe  falls  of  St.  Croix,  A  skir- 
mish of  the  scouts  ensued.  Waub-ojeeg  soon  arrived  with  bis  full  force 
and  a  bloody  battle  took  place.  Neither  party  knew  the  full  strength  of 
the  other.  At  length  the  Sioux  and  Foxes,  being  outnumbered,  fled, 
and  the  Chippewas  ever  after  claimed  the  country  down  to  the  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Croix.  This  limit  was  conceded  fo  them  in  the  treaty 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1825. 

The  war  song  Waub-ojeeg  made  and  chanted  for  his  followers  on 
tbis  occasion  so  impressed  them  that  the  words  were  preserved.  The 
following  metrical  translation  was  made  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  John 
Johns  n  lo  T  i  Oshiugu  !i\  vivfs  i  Jiugl  ter  of  Waub 
Ojeeg   and  n  otl  er  of  AIjs    Sebo  Icraft 

Waub  ojEE    s  ^ar   9o^ 

Oil  tl    t    liy    wben  our  heroo     Hv  low    hj   1  w 
(I      tl    t     1  1p      n   r    lor  M    I         lo    — 

I    f  ujtb     hj    tl  e  r   s  de       u<]    tl  o  g!  t     ere   I    i     1 
Tust   \e  ge  D  0   to   take  on   the   foe    tl  e   f  e 
lust     entt  lu       to  tike  on   II  e   tne 


On   tint 

1  V    nle         r 

1  efta  ns  liy  d     1 

113    <le 

On    tint 

lav   -^len    or 

1  lef  ta  n     lay   de 

1— 

I    fo  git 

land   to   haul 

at   the   lead   of 

n      Mu5 

A    1   1  er 

0     my  brenit 

1-1  P  I   Uel    ba  e 

I   Vlw 

A    1   ler 

on  my  breast 

have  I  blel 

Oi  r  ch  efs  shall   ret  rn   n     more    n     n    re 
Oi  r  ch  efs  >!holl  ret  ra  no  m  re 
Not  II or  Iretlroti     t  \iar  t\]o     ii    si 
Like   i>  men   their   fates   shall   deplore     de(  1  r 
L  ke  wo  nen   their   fates  «ball   dej  1  re 
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Five  winters   in   himtinK,   we'll   spenil.   we'll    spend, 
Five    "inters   in    luintirK   we'll    spcTi.l ; 
Till  our  voiith,  groivn  to   men,   we'll  to   war  Irad   agnin. 
And   our  davs.  like  our  fathers  we'll  end,   we'll  end. 
And   our  days  like  onr  fatliers  we'll   end. 

Wanb-ojeeg  died  in  his  family  lodgi^  at  Chprmamegon  in  17it3,  aiir- 
rouiKlcd  by  his  cliildrcn  and  relativys. 

Domestic  and  Family  Life 

Tlioiigh  the  existence  of  the  Indian  race,  like  that  of  the  white  race, 
dejipnded  upon  the  \vomen.  tliey  were  always  slaves,  practically,  and  for 
the  mast  part,  spent  their  lives  in  hopeless  drudgery  and  obscurity; 
their  condition  unroeognized  and  their  self-denial  and  devotion  unre- 
warded. Occasionally,  as  in  the  following  sketch  made  in  1926.  of  Jlrs. 
Johnson  (Oshau-guseoday-wag-gtia),  daughter  of  Waub-ojeeg,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Indian  woman  under  improved 
conditions.  The  writer  says,  "She  is  a  Chippewa,  with  no  white  blood, 
large,  but  uncommtmlv  active  and  cheerful.  She  dresses  nearly  in  the 
costume  of  her  nation;  a  blue  eloth  petticoat,  a  short  gown  (tunic)  of 
calico,  Icggins  woi'ked  with  beads,  and  moccasins.  Her  black  hair  is 
plaited  and  fsi-stened  up  behind  with  a  eomb  (it  was  characteristic  of 
the  Chippewa  women  to  wear  the  hair  bomid  up).  Her  eyes  are  lai^e 
and  intelligent,  and  teeth  fine.  Her  high  cheek  bones,  compressed  fore- 
head, and  .jutting  eyebrows  ilenote  firmness  of  character  and  vigorous 
intellect.  As  a  wife  she  is  devoted  to  her  husband;  as  a  mother,  tender 
and  afFeetionate ;  as  a  friend,  faithful.  She  manages  her  domestic  af- 
fairs in  a  way  that  might  afford  lessons  to  the  better  instructed.  She 
undei-stands  English  but  will  not  speak  it  (this  was  characteristic  of 
all  Indian  women).  As  for  influence,  no  chief  in  all  the  Chippewa 
tribe  exercises  it  with  etjual  su<^cess,  when  she  finds  it  necessarj-  to 
use  it."  This  was  put  to  the  test  in  the  treaty  of  cession  in  1820  when, 
at  a  critical  time,  she  sent  for  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  demon- 
strated to  them  their  own  weakness  and  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and,  by  convincing  them  of  their  own  mistaken  views  and  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  goveniment,  produced  a  change  which  resulted  in  the 
com-lasion  of  the  treaty.  Her  suggestions  were  always  for  the  good  of 
her  people  and  never  in  opposition  to  the  government.  One  of  her 
daughters  became  Mrs.  Henry  Schoolcraft.  She  resembled  her  mother 
in  her  soft  silverj'  speech,  but  not  in  complexion.  This  daughter  (Jane) 
was  educated  in  Europe,  having  accompanied  her  father  there,  and  was 
very  highly  aeeoraplishcd.  She  dressed  for  the  mcst  part  like  the  white 
women  of  her  day.  Some  of  her  descendants  are  living  in  Chicago  at 
present.  The  other  children  of  Mrs.  Johnson  were  not  so  highly  edu- 
cated as  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  but  were  naturally  intelligent  and  refined. 
Their  descendants  are  still  residents  of  upper  Michigan. 

Among  well  known  chiefs  of  modern  times  who  were  instrumental 
in  effecting  permanent  peace  with  the  whites,  as  well  as  with  the  Sioux, 
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wen;  Shingauba-w-ossiu.  of  Sault  Stu.  .Maiii^;  Waiibeshkeepeciiaas.  iif 
Ontonagon,  and  niaiiv  others,  heads  of  Ijiuids  not  located  in  northi'cn 
Jliehigiiri. 

Tiumgli  the  jndinii  iiK-n  k-ft  tlie  care  and  training  of  ehildreti  en- 
tirely to  women,  stilJ  tliey  were  not  devoid  of  iiatuivd  affection,  a.s  this 
ston-  of  Jiianswah  wii]  prove.  ■■The  son  of  tliis  aged  Ohippowa  ehief 
was  ciiptnret!  hy  tlie  Foxes  during  the  father's  aliseiiee  from  the  wig- 
waTii.  As  soon  as  Jiianswah  Iteard  this,  he  foUowcd  dii-ect  to  the  Fox 
village  knowing  well  wjjat  tlie  fate  of  his  son  wonld  he.  Wlien  he  ar- 
rived they  were  jnst  in  the  act  of  kijidliiig  a  fire  t()  roast  the  eaptivo. 
IJianswah  stepped  holdly  into  the  eirele.  "Jly  son,"  said  he.  "has  seen 
hut  few  winters;  his  feet  have  never  trod  the  war-]iath;  hut  the  hairs 
of  niy  head  are  white;  1  have  hnug  many  S(mli)s  on  the  graves  of  my 
relatives,  taken  from  the  heads  of  your  warriors;  kindle  the  fire  about 
me.  aiid  send  my  son  home  to  my  h)dge."  His  offer  was  aeeei)ted  and 
the  old  man  met  his  death  at  tlie  stake,  without  a  gi'oan.  The  son,  who 
took  his  father's  name,  lived  to  avenge  the  father's  death  vi>ry  thor- 
oufihiy  in  after  .vears. 

Another  eliief  of  early  days,  whose  name  lia,s  eome  down  in  history, 
was  Andag-weos.  He  was  ]iartieularly  noted  for  his  peaeefid  disjiosi- 
tiou  and  far-seeing  inteiligenee.  To  the  whites  he  was  a  guardian  spirit ; 
<iften  saving  thein  from  nnirder  and  pillage.  lie  was  eolemporary  with 
AVaub-ojeeg   (17.)t)  to  17!).')). 

The  war  sjvii'it  has  long  sinee  died  out  with  the  Chi|i|)e\vas.  and  they 
live  i|uiet.  inieventfnl  lives  upon  their  reservations,  liven  their  aneient 
heraUiry.  tlieir  totems,  seem  forgotten,  and  only  tho.se  living  at  outly- 
ing jioirds  still  jD'aeliee  the  .Medicine  daoee.  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
The  liead  ehief  of  the  Red  Lake  baml  at  present  lli)10)  is  Ray-hay- 
nodiii,  a  dignified,  unosteutatious  Ameriean  eitizen. 

The  weapons  and  tools  used  by  the  primitive  Chippewas  were  like 
those  usmI  by  other  Algoiif|nin  tribes;  arrow-liead.s.  axes,  hammei-s,  and 
household  ini]deateuts  of  all  sorts  made  of  stone.  h(me  and  so  on.  The 
tips  of  dee]',  elk  and  nmose  horns  made  the  lee  ehisela  used  in  the  winter 
fi.shing.  'V]\('Y  have  bowls,  spoons,  platters  and  tnowkoes  made  of  bireh 
hark  and  wood.  They  made  ornaments  from  ndca,  shells,  fossils,  agates 
and  red  pipe.stone;  this  latter  being  a  favorite  material  for  pipes,  o!> 
tained  in  .Miiuiesota.  They  have  liighly  prized  knives  and  arrow  points 
made  of  obsideon  whiph  they  nnist  have  obtained  by  barter  with  western 
tribes.  They  made  many  tools,  ornaments  and  weapons  of  copper;  these 
being  usually  hammered  into  shape.  The  Chippewas  probably  received 
these  firat  from  the  Jlaseoutins  whom  they  claim  to  have  driven  out, 
though  it  was  an  Algonquin  who  told  Champtain  of  the  eopper  to  be 
foHud  on  the  shores  of  a  river  near  a  great  lake,  and  who  gave  Cham- 
plain  a  pieee  of  it.  He  also  told  him  that  the  Indians  melted  the  copper, 
spread  it  in  sheets  and  smoothed  it  with  stones. 

The  Indian  method  of  obtaining  the  copper  was  simple.     After 
removing  the  covering,  tlie  metallic  veins  were  heated  by  having  tires 
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i     It     I        tl  i  tl   n  «   t  tl        11     p  n  tl     1     1  d        face. 

\Mi       t      U       t  n     n      1     w  d  t     b      k     ff  tl  M  ny  of 

fl  1  f     nl    11     11  n  n         St  n      nd      pp      n    Ig      were 

full         lint!  IN      ftl         nnngalitnh        pt  had. 

b  n  i  a  I  1  Id  n  t  f  t  e  t  nk  th  th  b  1  awed 
ff   1  p    t  1     t        t  r  It  1   tl     1  II 

Tl  n  PI  a  1  e.  1  n  aji  1  I  ns  part  ul  Ij  1  skin, 
t  n      1        it     n  1  otl       n  1     ft  n      u        nt  1  w  tl      nib     d    y  of 

b     I  1       1  ]         I  11    qu  11  1    n  1      f  f        tl     "^        nt    being 

tit  tia         1        nuln  nf  nwlltl     women 

all   I       1     t  t    tl  \it      1    Ings      tl   tl     wl  tes  b     a      th    deer- 

skin sliirtf*  and  trousers  nere  soon  replaced  with  woolen  garments. 
Their  wigivams  were  eonimonly  covered  with  bark,  though  skins  were 
often  added.  Their  beds  and  robes  were  made  of  skins,  with  and  with- 
out fur.  The  Chippewa  woinyn  excelled  in  the  preparation  of  wood 
fiber  for  nets,  snares  and  other  necessities. 

Fish  and  maple  sugar  were  staple  artieles  of  diet,  and  were  impor- 
tant articles  in  their  trading  with  the  whites.  They  were  great  tiesh 
eaters,  and  hunting  was  a  passion  with  them.  Among  their  delicacies 
was  the  beaver  tail  which  none  knew  how  to  jirepare  better  than  the 
Chippewa  women.  Wild  grapes,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  uuts  and  roots 
of  certain  phuits,  made  wcleouie  additions  to  tlteir  fare,  when  in  seaaon. 
They  ctdtivatcd  corn,  potatoes,  squash  and  beans,  but  not  so  extensively 
as  the  Iroi)uois  and  other  nations.  As  in  all  Indian  tribes,  the  drudgery 
of  gathering,  preparing  and  preserving  all  food  fell  upon  the  women. 
The  men  merely  killed  the  larger  game;  though  both  men  and  women 
fished.  The  women  were  the  manufacturers.  They  finished  the  canoes, 
which  they  were  as  expert  in  handling  as  the  men;  built  the  lodges, 
dressed  the  game,  tanned  the  skins,  and,  in  addition,  they  had  entire 
care  of  the  children,  until  the  boys  were  old  enough  to  go  on  the  great 
hunts,  or  the  war  path. 

Keugion  and  JIytiiology 
Like  all  Indians,  the  Chippewas  speak  most  of  their  remote  past. 
Fire  worship  was  part  of  their  religion,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that 
an  eternal  tire  was  kept  burning  at  Chegoimegon  (La  Pointe).  One 
Chippewa  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  Indian 
tribes  is  as  follows :  They  called  the  continent  a  little  island,  Minnisa. 
"When  the  Good  Spirit  created  this  island  it  was  a  perfect  plain,  with- 
out trees  or  shrubs.  He  first  created  an  Indian  man,  then  an  Indian 
woman.  They  multiplied  and  when  there  were  about  ten,  death  was 
known  to  have  come  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  first  man  lamented  his 
fate;  he  went  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the  earth,  saying,  'Why  did  the 
Good  Spirit  create  me,  that  I  should  sn  soon  know  weakness,  death  and 
frailty?'  The  Good  Spirit  heard  him  and  was  touched  by  his  appeal. 
He  therefore  commanded  those  beings  he  had  created  in  Heaven  to  as- 
semble a  great  council.     The  Good  Spirit  addressing  the  council  .said: 
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'What  shall  we  do  to  better  the  condition  of  man,  for  I  have  made  him 
weak  and  frail!'  The  host  assembled  said:  'Oh  Good  Spirit,  thou  hast 
formed  and  created  us  and  Thou  art  self-existent,  knowing  all  things, 
and  thou  alone  knowest  what  is  best  for  thy  creatures. '  This  consulta- 
tion lasted  six  days  and  during  that  time  not  a  breath  of  wiud  blew  to 
ruffle  the  waters.  This  calm  is  called  Umwatig  by  the  Indians.  On  the 
seventh  day  not  a  cloud  was  seen ;  this  is  called  Nagbeezig.  On  the  sev- 
enth day  the  Good  Spirit  summoned  his  messenger,  and  having  placed 
in  his  right  bosom  a  piece  of  white  hare  skin,  and  in  his  left  a  piece  of 
the  head  of  a  white  headed  eagle,  both  of  which  were  painted  blue, 
representing  peace  and  commeiuorating  the  six  days  consultation  in 
Heaven,  sent  hira  to  earth.  The  ine.ssenger  was  instrneted  to  tell  the 
first  man  tliat  his  lament  liad  been  heai-d,  and  that  lie  brought  good 
tidings.  He  told  the  Indian  that  he  must  conform  himself  strictly  to 
the  Good  Spirit's  coinmands.  He  also  told  the  Indian  that  he  liad 
brought  to  him  a  piece  of  white  hare  skin,  and  a  piece  of  white  eagle's 
head,  and  these  must  be  used  in  their  Medawi.  or  Grand  iledicine  feast, 
and  whatsover  they  should  ask  on  these  occasions  would  be  given  them, 
and  the  life  of  the  sick  should  be  prolonged.  The  messenger  also  gave 
him  a  white  otter  skin,  painted  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  blue 
stripe ;  the  paint  used  being  part  of  the  blue  sky  they  so  loved  and  ad- 
mired (The  blue  paint,  used  on  pipes,  pouches  and  facial  decoration, 
was  typical  of  this,  and  signified  peace  and  kindness).  The  messenger 
also  held  in  his  bands  a  bunch  of  white  flowers  and  plants,  which  he 
said  he  had  been  directed  to  scatter  over  all  the  earth,  that  the  Indian 
might  find  them  when  he  wanted  them  for  healing  the  sick.  At  this 
time  a  very  large  tree  was  sent  down  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  Its  roots,  which  were  very  lai^e,  extended  to  the  edges  of  the 
island,  east  and  west,  so  the  winds  conld  not  uproot  it.  On  the  east 
side  was  a  blue  mark,  indicating  the  sky.  The  messenger  instructed  the 
Indian  how  to  use  the  bark  in  connection  with  other  medicinal  herbs, 
cautioning  him  always  to  take  it  from  the  east  side. 

The  mythology  of  the  Chippewa  embraces  not  only  a  Great  Spirit, 
good  and  evil,  but  also  countless  minor  deities.  One  of  these  is  Chebia- 
bose,  keeper  of  the  Land  of  Sonis,  same  as  Nagpote  of  the  Menominees. 
Another  is  Pauguk,  who  appears  as  a  human  skeleton,  armed  with  bow 
and  arrows.  He  corresponds  to  the  Menominee  Paka  (Fear  of  Death). 
Blany  of  their  winter  tales  are  of  giants,  portrayed  as  cannibals,  and 
fairies  having  supernatural  powers.  A  greater  mmiber  of  these  stories 
are  of  wizards,  sorcerci«  and  the  evil  spirits  of  land  and  water.  Mana- 
bozho  (Manabush,  in  Jlenominee  dialect)  is  prominent  as  one  of  the 
demi-gods.  He  appeared  in  countless  forms  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
god,  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  man.  Though  he  could  change  his  form 
at  will,  he  was  often  In  straits  for  a  meal,  but  he  always  had  his  magic 
drum  and  rattles  to  summon  supernatural  help.  He  had  power  to  send 
birds  and  beasts  ou  all  sorts  of  errands,  but.  when  they  danced  before 
him,  did  not  hesitate  to  snatch  a  fat  duck  for  a  meal. 
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oonnected  with  the  Chippewa  version  of  the  deluge,  anil  recovery  of  the 
earth.  The  aecoimt  quoted  was  given  by  a  Chi|)|>ewa  chief  named  Osh- 
ewegwum  (Log  on  a  ytreani)  to  Colonel  ilcKenney  in  1826:  "The  earth 
was  made  by  Nanibozou  (a  local  form  of  Jlanabozho).  He  and  two 
wolves  were  out  hunting;  after  two  days  one  wolf  parted  from  them 
and  went  to  the  left;  the  other  continued  with  Nanibozoii  and  was 
adopted  as  his  son.  Nanibozou  knew  there  were  devils  in  the  lake,  so 
he  Hnd  bis  son  {the  wolf)  went  to  war  with  them  anil  destroyed  all  the 
devils  in  one  lake;  but  every  deer  the  wolf  started  would  run  into  an- 
other of  the  lakes.  One  day  the  wolf  cliased  a  deer  and  it  ran  out  upon 
the  ice,  the  wolf  followed  and  just  as  he  caught  the  deer  the  ice  broke 
and  birth  fell  in,  and  the  devils  caught  and  devoured  them.  Then 
Nanibozou  went  up  and  down  the  shore  lamenting  his  lost  son,  A 
loon  in  the  lake  heard  him  and  asked  what  he  was  crj-ing  about.  The 
loon  thun  told  Nanibozou  what  had  befallen  the  wolf,  and  also  told  him 
that  he  might  see  the  devils  if  he  would  go  to  a  certain  place  where 
they  came  out  to  sun  themselves.  Nanibozou  went,  and  saw  devils  in  all 
manner  of  forms;  snakes,  bears,  and  so  on.  When  the  two-headed 
devils  got  on  the  bank  they  saw  Nanibozou  and  sent  a  very  large  devil, 
in  the  fonii  of  a  snake,  to  investigate.  When  Nanibozou  saw  the  ilovi! 
coming  lie  turned  himself  into  a  stump.  The  devil  coming  up,  wrapped 
himself  around  the  stump  and  squeezed  so  hard  that  Nanibozou  was 
about  to  cry  out  when  the  devil  uncoiled  a  little;  then  he  wound  him- 
self about  the  stump  and  s(|ueezed  still  harder.  The  pressure  was  so 
great  that  Nanibozou  was  just  about  to  cry  out  with  pain  when  the  devil 
relased  himself  and  went  back  to  his  companions  and  tohl  them  it  wa,« 
untiling  but  a  stump.  The  devils  were  not  convinced  and  sent  a  bear, 
the  bear  hugged  antl  bit  and  clawed  the  stump.  He  diil  this  repeatedl.v 
until  just  as  Nanibozou  was  about  to  cry  out.  the  bear  rL'tunied  and 
told  the  other  devils  it  was  nothing  but  a  stamp;  whereupon  the  devils 
all  went  to  sleep  in  the  sun  just  as  snakes  do.  When  Nanii)ozou 
was  sure  they  were  asleep  he  took  his  bow  and  ari'ows  and  shot  the 
two  great  devils.  AVhen  the  rest  awoke,  they  pursue)!  Nanibozou 
with  a  great  flood.  He  heaid  it  coming  and  ran  from  hill  t-o  hill 
until  he  got  to  the  t()p  of  the  highest  mountain.  Then  he  climbed 
the  highest  pine  tree  he  coidd  find,  but  the  waters  followed  him  to 
the  t()p.  Then  he  pniyi^d  that  the  tree  might  grtjw;  and  it  did  grow 
but  the  water  rose  still  higher.  lie  prayed  that  the  tree  might 
grow  more,  as  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin.  He  jiraycd  the  third  time 
but  the  tree  only  grew  a  little.  Then  looking  about,  he  saw  a  nuiuber 
of  animals  swimming,  among  them  the  beaver,  otter  and  musk-rat.  Nani- 
bozou called  them  brothers  and  bade  them  come  to  him.  When  they 
came  he  said:  'We  must  have  some  earth  or  we  will  die.'  First  the 
beaver  dived  down,  but  he  drowned  before  reaching  bottom.  Then  the 
otter  went  down,  but  he  lost  his  senses  before  he  could  get  a  bite  of 
,wil.  Then  the  iimsk-rat  went  down,  and  just  ks  he  not  a  bite  of  eaith 
he    lost    his   senses   and    floated    to    the    top.      NaniboKon    h;id    them    all 
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brought  to  him  and  he  exaiiiimHi  all  their  fliuvs.  but  found  no  earth  ex- 
wpt  a  little  in  those  of  the  musk-rat.  Xanihuzon  took  this  in  his  hands, 
rubbed  it  and  held  it  up  to  the  sun  until  it  was  iliy.  Then  he  blew  it 
all  around  over  the  water  and  the  laud  ajipi-ared."  When  the  Chip- 
pewa was  asked  where  the  musk-rat  got  the  earth,  he  saitl  he  didn't 
know.  lie  believed  Nanibozou  lived  somewhere  towards  the  rising  sun; 
that  he  looked  like  a  man  and  that  he  had  onee  had  a  wife  but  .she  dis- 
appeared. He  also  said  Nanibozou  was  a  twin,  bom  of  a  virgin  tiiottier, 
and  that  she  and  the  other  son  vanished  when  the  twins  were  born,  and 
were  never  seen  again.  This  chief  said  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  went 
to  a  large  village  that  had  no  end  to  it,  towards  the  setting  sun ;  that 
it  took  several  days  to  reach  this  and  that  the  Great  Good  Spirit  did 
not  live  in  the  village  but  in  the  sky. 

The  Medawin.  or  Grand  Medicine  danee  of  the  Chippewas,  like  that 
of  the  Jlenoininees,  is  founded  upon  these  myths,  of  whieh  there  are 
many,  with  Nanibozou.  or  .Manabush,  as  the  i-entral  tigure.  The  Chip- 
pewas'  ritual  is  much  longer  and  more  complete  than  the  Menorainees, 
who  borrowed  many  of  their  forms  from  the  Chippewas.  Sianabonzou 
gave  the  birch  bark  chart  containing  the  story  of  his  descent,  and  the 
rules  for  healing  the  siek,  to  the  otter,  which  he  saw  first.  This  otter 
appeared  at  the  four  cardinal  points  .successively,  and  then  at  an  island 
in  the  center  of  the  water.  The  otter  became  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  lirst  degree  of  the  .Medawin.  whieh  was  guarded  by  eight  spirits. 
The  second  degree  was  owned  by  the  Thunder  birds  and  was  guarded 
by  twelve  spirits  (some  tribes  make  the  panther  mando  the  chief  deity 
of  the  second  degree}.  The  entrance  to  this  degree  was  always  guanled 
by  two  evil  spirits  who  nnist  be  driven  away  by  .Manabozho.  The  third 
degree  was  guarded  on  the  outside  by  tw{)  sjiirits  and  on  the  inside  hy 
Makwau  Maiiido,  the  bear  spirit,  {Un-iiig  the  day.  At  night  it  was 
guarded  by  eighteen  spirits  i>ut  there  hy  Kitsche  Maimdo.  There  were 
always  f<iiir  steaiu  iiatlis.  for  foui'  successive  days,  obligatory  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  fourth  degree.  This,  which  is  the  highest  degree,  was 
sacre<l  to  Kitsche  Maimdo.  whose  mime  is  always  sjiokeii  with  reverence. 
The  hear  spirit  and  ±Midc  Miuiidos  guard  the  doors.  Following  this 
fouith  degree  the  sacred  plant.s.  such  as  ginseng,  bear  berry,  etc.,  aie 
given  to  the  candidate  and  their  n.se  explained.  The  saci'ed  colors  were 
green  and  red;  the  green  always  being  at  the  top  of  the  posts  before  the 
entrance.  The  same  arrangement  of  color  is  often  okserved  in  beaded 
garteis,  baldrics,  bags  and  other  articles,  used  in  full-dn^ss  ceremonials. 
After  the  i>tter  hml  been  initiated  into  the  Medawin  he  made  foui 
pi-ayers,  tlien  plunged  beneath  the  waters  and  swam  toward  the  west, 
followed  by  the  Arushinabeg  (Chippewas),  He  reappeared  at  Ottawa 
island  and  here  the  people  located  and  dwelt  many  years,  and  eon- 
ducted  their  sacred  rites.  The  otter  "then  plunged  again  beneath  the 
water  and  wherever  he  reappeared  t*"-'  Anishinabeg  (Chippewas'i 
rested  and  put  up  their  medicine  lodges.  This  interrupted  migration 
continued  until  Sandy  lake,  Minnesota,  was  reached,  and  here  the  otter 
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disappeared.  Before  this  they  had  stopped  in  about  thirty  localities; 
amoug  them  Mackinaw  island,  Satilt  Ste.  Marie  and  La  Pointe.  This 
migration  of  the  otter  embodies  the  western  emigration  of  the  Algon- 
quin nation.  The  Chippewas  claim  to  have  dispersed  into  various 
bands  from  La  Pointe  and  Sandy  lake. 

Dances  op  the  CniPPEWAS 

The  Wabeno  dance  of  the  Chippewas  was  wilder  and  far  more  bes- 
tial than  that  practiced  by  the  Menomineea  or  other  Algonquin  tribes; 
some  of  their  forms  of  worship  being  too  vile  for  general  reading.  The 
good  missionaries  sought  by  every  means  to  overcome  their  low  habits, 
and  the  Wabeno  of  later  years  lost  much  of  its  grossness,  owing  to  their 
efforts. 

Colonel  McKenna  describes  a  ceremonial  dance,  in  honor  of  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac  (Lake  Superior) 
in  1826.  He  says:  "An  Indian  band  of  about  forty  eame  over  from 
one  of  the  islands;  as  they  landed  they  eame  up  two  abreast,  leaping 
and  chanting  in  time  with  the  drums.  They  formed  a  circle  in  front  of 
the  headquarters.  The  drummer  then  went  around  this  three  times, 
with  a  short  double  step,  first  on  one  foot  then  the  other.  They  were 
naked,  except  for  the  breech-clout,  and  were  painted,  some  all  black 
some  half  black  aad  half  red,  the  colors  separated  by  a  nicely  divided 
line  running  lengthwise  down  the  spine  and  in  front  so  that  one  arm 
and  leg  were  red  and  other  side  black.  Their  heads  were  ornamented 
with  feathers,  their  hair  plaited,  with  little  bells  and  trinkets  in  the 
braids.  From  their  belts  hung  some  small  looking-glasses,  their  knives 
and  the  skins  of  birds.  Their  ankles  were  bound  with  bands  of  fur. 
Some  wore  moeeasins  and  some  a  fox's  tail  streaming  from  each  heel; 
others  wore  leggins.  Their  faces  were  painted  with  red,  green,  yellow 
or  black — in  circles,  lines,  stars,  points,  or  all  together.  A  little  boy 
about  five  years  old,  painted  black  and  wearing  an  enormous  head-dress 
of  feathers,  was  in  the  midst,  and  went  through  the  whole  ceremony,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  drums,  and  singing,  which  was  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  a-ha-a-o-eh.  During  the  pauses  of  the  chanting  a  warrior  would 
tell  of  his  exploits  in  war  and  chase.  These  speeches  were  met  by  vocif- 
erous shouts. 

"This  wa.s  a  ceremonial  pipe  dance,  but  it  might  have  been  called 
a  beting  dance,  as  the  sole  ob,ieet  was  to  obtain  gifts,  particularly 
whiskey.  Tiiey  were  given  a  mockoe  filh^d  with  tobacco  and  a  small 
amount  of  diluted  whiskey.  Each  drank  a  small  glassful  except  those 
accompanied  by  children.  Bach  child  was  entitled  to  a  glassful,  which 
was  at  once  handed  to  his  father.  These  gifts  were  distributed  by  an 
attendant  called  Machinewa.  Almost  every  chief  had  one  or  more  of 
these,  who  received  and  distributed  the  gifts  for  the  family.  There  was 
no  appeal  from  his  manner  of  division.  These  were  followed  by  about 
sixty  more,  even  more  grotesquely  painted  than  the  others ;  some  were 
white  and  some  red  bodies,  with  white  hand?  and  faces.     Their  hair, 
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which  was  generally  braided  and  fastci 

on  their  shoukk'rs.     Si'iiic  had   horns  i 

little  lH>ys  with  tlieiii.     They  said  they  did  imt  ■■uine  1<.  ,b.ii<-e  in  iiit>.k- 

ery,  but  hccinise  their  hearts*  \vo:e  ^lad.     Alw"  tliat   they  br<)iij;ht  the 

pijie  which  was  the  emblem  of  life  and  \M-iU-i\     They  were  received  eere- 

inonioiusly,  the  pipe  was  smoked  and  refreshments  \wiv  ^'wvu  them." 

A  Waheiiii  was  j;iven  fur  tlie  .same  eorniiiissiiineis  at  Sanll  Ste.  Maiie 
in  .182ti.  "Two  women  and  two  girls  timlr  part  in  this.  Tlie  men. 
painted  and  ck'eked  with  feHthers.  sat  on  Iwu-jhs  aroiiiid  the  tent  as 
elosc  to  the  sides  iis  possible.     A  little  gii'l  be-jan  the  daiu-e.     The  step 
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of  llie  women  was  peeiiliar.  Tbey  did  not  lift  the  feet  from  the  tfnnind. 
but  plaeed  tbeiu  i-lose  toiretlier  and  i<opt  tiin<-  to  tlie  dnijiis  witli  their 
h<>els,  and  moved  right  and  left  by  turning  their  feet  in  tliowe  direetiims, 
always  keeping  the  lK)dy  perpendieniar.  The  little  girl  danced  about 
five  minutes,  then  an  old  woman  arose  and  danced  in  like  manner.  As 
soon  as  she  was  seated  an  unusually  tall  Indian.  drcKsed  in  skins  with 
the  fur  on,  and  a  fur  cap  on  liis  head,  entered  and  looked  fiercely 
around,  blowing  and  uttering  a  sound  like  eh-eli-eh  at  every  breath. 
Preaently  a  young  Indian  entered  an<I  seized  biin  by  the  anns  and, 
being  shaken  off,  caught  at  his  lii)d.\-  as  though  compelling  him  to  sur- 
render some  object.  I'resently  each  twk  a  drum  and  went  around  the 
tent,  step])ing  in  time,  and  with  bodies  balf  bent,  and  beat  the  drum  in 
the  faces  of  these  seated. .  After  this  the  older  man  made  a  s)>eech  to 
the  Great  Evil  Spirit,  to  appease  him  and  beg  his  compassion  on  them. 
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The  delivery  of  his  speech  wfis  attendeil  by  violent  gosticiilations  and 
cimtortions  of  the  body.  Then  he  wont  around  the  tent,  again  followed 
by  several  Indians,  all  singint;  and  .stepping  in  time,  with  their  bodies 
half  bent  over.  Then  the  old  man  made  another  speech,  and  others 
joined  the  danee.  The  rest  smoked  while  this  was  going  on."  Abont 
eleven  o'eloek  an  attendant  took  Colonel  JleKenna  by  the  arm  and  said 
"Needje  Needje,  whiskey,  whiskey,  Wabeno."  Sixpence  was  given  him 
and  he  soon  returned  with  the  liquor.  The  daneing  and  speeeh-making 
vpere  kept  up  all  night  by  the  priest,  or  jo.ssiil^eed.  At  sunrise  the  feast 
was  brought  in.  It  was  in  two  kettle.s,  each  liolding  about  six  gallons. 
One  was  smoking  hot  and  looked  thin,  the  other  was  thicker  and  colder. 
Probably  both  contained  dog  flesh,  as  the  preparation  for  the  Wabeno 
had  included  the  killing  and  dressing  of  a  dog  for  the  fea.'^t.  In  the 
morning  some  who  bad  not  been  at  the  Wabeno  brought  their  birch 
bark  howls  for  some  of  the  soup. 

The  druiiK  mentioned  are  used  in  eeremonies  of  all  sorts  and  are 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  out.  and  the  ends  covered  with  raw- 
hide, .stretched  while  wet  so  that  it  is  very  tight  and  resonant  when  dry. 
The  Mide  drum  is  always  round,  often  large  and  elaborately  decorated, 
made  from  a  section  of  a  hollow  tree  perhaps.  Rattles  used  in  the  cere- 
monies were  made  in  various  ways;  often  a  dry  gourd  was  tilled  with 
beans  or  acorns  or  small  pebbles.  The  only  instrument  among  the  Chip- 
pewas  which  is  really  musical,  according  to  white  taste,  is  the  flute  with 
three  holes;  played  by  an  expert,  this  makes  pleasant  but  mournful 
sounds.    It  is  used  mostly  in  courtship. 

The  Chippewa  faith  in  dreams  lasted  until  a  late  day,  as  the  follow- 
ing storj'  told  by  I'lover,  a  chief  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ontona- 
gon river,  will  show.  Plover  had  a  dream  in  which  a  tall,  handsome 
man  came  to  him  from  the  westward.  This  man  who  did  not  touch  the 
earth,  but  remained  poised  in  the  air  opposite  him,  told  Plover  that  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Then  the  Plover  knew  that  the  apparition 
was  a  messenger  from  the  Groat  Spirit.  The  mes.senger  told  him  there 
were  no  more  Manidos  in  the  ground  nor  above,  nor  in  the  water.  All 
were  taken  away  except  four  at  the  cardinal  points;  when  these  were 
taken,  it  meant  the  end  of  time.  The  messenger  told  him  to  go  to  the 
northeast  and  stay  there,  and  as  Plover  looked  abont  he  saw  this  meant 
the  extreme  end  of  a  large  lake.  The  messenger  told  him  also  that  if  he 
wished  to  remain  and  flght  his  enemies,  he  had  brought  him  a  war  club 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  very  large,  made  of  red  willow,  and  was  red 
all  over;  but  the  Plover  thought  he  could  not  fight,  so  the  messenger 
left  him,  saying  that  was  all  be  wished  to  know.  The  Plover  began  to 
sing  and  awoke  singing. 

The  Chippewas  were  just  as  superstitious  as  other  Indians.  They 
would  not  go  around  Keweenaw  Point  in  early  days,  but  always  made 
a  portage. 

The  story  goes  that  "many  years  ago  some  of  their  people,  while 
going  around  the  Point,  attempted  to  land  on  Beaver  island  (Lake  Su- 
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piTiiir).  Whni  tlii-y  ;i|ipi(iMcli.'(l  tlu'  isliiml  the.  fonii  of  a.  womun  arose 
mid.  SIS  tliey  drew  iie;tiei-.  slu-  (.■ontiiuieil  to  frrow  until  licr  si™  bei-ame 
ovorpnworing  and  f.'iirfnl  and  tlu'v  t1,>d  in  terror.'"  They  believed  the 
women  held  dominion  over  all  the  leavers  on  the  point  and  ad.jiii'ent 
islands,  and  interdicted  their  landinn;  so  from  that  tiiiu.'  on  they  never 
di-stiirheil  the  beavem  there.  The  {ihii>pe\vas  hehl  to  this  until  omw- 
pandively  reeent  times,  and  the  heiivei'K  were  ver>-  nunieroiiK  iu  that 
vicinity  when  the  whites  came.  Then  the  value  of  the  lieaver  fur  iu  ex- 
ehanpe  for  ivhite  nien'K  ffoods.  especiidly  whisky,  which  KStx  tlio  most 
powerful  weapon  ever  used  in  the  downfall  of  a  race,  overcame  their 
superstiti(m.s  fears. 

Tn  .spite  of  their  warlike  hahits  and  jrross  ceremonies,  the  Chippcwas 
had  many  tine  traits  of  ehnraeter.  and  s<mie  of  their  le^'cnds  and  inytlis 
are  fnll  of  poetry  and  natural  heauty.  The  following  legend  was  re- 
lated hy  .\rrs.  .Iohn.son.  daughter  of  Wauho-.jeeg.  and  translated  hy  her 
daughter  Charlotte:  "A  man  from  the  north,  gray  haired  and  carrying 
a  staff,  went  rovin;^  over  all  eonnti'ies  an<l  eliines.  After  having  trav- 
eled for  four  moons  without  stojiping,  he  sought  a  spot  im  whieh  to  re- 
cline and  rest.  lie  had  not  long  been  seated  when  he  .saw  before  him  a 
yonng  man,  very  heaiitifiil.  with  rosy  eheeks.  sparkling  cye.s,  and  hi.s 
head  covered  with  How-ers;  while  from  between  his  teeth  he  blew  a 
breath  as  sweet  as  wild  mountain  flowers.  !^aid  the  old  man  as  he 
leaned  upon  his  staff,  his  long  grey  beard  falling  almost  to  hi.s  feet: 
'Let  us  rest  here  awhile  and  talk  a  little,  but  first  we  will  make  a  fire.' 
They  brought  much  wood  and  made  a  (ire.  and  each  told  the  otiier  what 
hod  befallen  him  on  his  jonmey  to  this  place.  Presently  the  young  man 
felt  oold  and  he  looked  abo\it  to  see  what  had  produced  the  change, 
rubbing  his  hands  against  his  eheeks  to  warm  them.  Then  the  old  man 
said:  'When  I  wish  to  cross  a  river  I  blow  upon  it  and  make  it  hard  so 
that  I  may  walk  upon  its  surface;  I  have  only  to  speak  and  bid  the 
waters  be  still  or  toiieh  them  with  my  finger,  and  they  become  like  stone; 
the  tread  of  my  foot  makes  soft  things  hard,  ily  power  is  boundless.' 
The  young  man  feeling  still  colder,  and  tired  of  the  old  man's  boasting, 
also  notieing  by  the  rosy  tints  in  the  east  that  the  morning  was  near 
said:  'Now  my  friend.  T  wish  to  speak.'  'Speak;'  said  the  old  man, 
'  my  ear,  though  it  be  old,  it  is  open ;  it  can  hear. '  '  I  go, '  said  the  young 
man,  'over  all  the  earth,  too.  I  have  seen  it  covered  with  snow  and  the 
watei"S  I  have  seen  hard,  tiur  [  have  only  passed  o^'er  tlicm  when  the 
snow  melted,  the  mountain  rivulets  began  to  run.  the  rivers  to  move,  the 
ice  to  melt;  the  earth  became  green  under  my  tread;  the  flowers  blos- 
somed and  the  birds  were  joyful,  and  all  that  was  produced  by  your 
power  vanished.'  The  old  man  sighed  deeply  and  said  'I  know  thee, 
thou  art  Spring.'  'And  thou'  said  the  young  man  'art  "Winter.  I  know 
thy  powers  are  great,  but  thou  darest  not  eome  to  my  country.  Thy 
beard  would  fall  off,  thy  strength  depart  and  thou  wouldst  die.  The 
old  man  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  before  morning  was  seen  vanishing, 
but  before  they  parted  each  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  meet 
again." 
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Anotlu'i'  story  illustrates  luToism  and  Biiiierstition,  Git(;he  Gjmsiiie 
wjw  ;i  gn'at  warrior.  Aftor  a  great  battle  with  the  8ioiix  some  of  the 
skulkers  carried  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  imde  soup  of  them.  Gitche 
Gaiisme  passed  b\  at  the  time  and  they  said  Are  ion  brave  enoush 
to  pirtake  of  mr  mess  and  cit  the  bodies  of  the  slam!  "No,"  said 
h  I  killed  them  but  only  base  men  like  vou  ean  eat  them."  After 
t  ni ,  Gitche  Gausint  fell  siek  and  ij  par  ntiy  died  His  wife,  eon- 
ti  ir\  to  the  usual  custom  kept  bis  body  four  days  insisting  that  he  was 
nit  dtad  nevirtheless  she  tied  t>  his  biek  thf  bag  m  whieh  it  was 
usual  to  put  supplies  f  ii  the  dead  On  the  fourth  dai  she  put  her  hand 
on  his  bieist  and  felt  it  rise  Soon  Gitche  Gaiihine  opened  his  eyes  and 
8  tid  1 1  ai  e  slLpt  long  I  ha\e  had  a  strmgc  dreim  It  immediately 
o  Hired  to  his  nife  that  she  had  neglected  to  put  his  kettle,  bow  and 
arrows  and  othtr  articles  bi  his  side  in  the  usuil  wa\  The  thought 
hdl  ]ust  passed  when  Gitebe  Gamine  said  Whi  di  I  lou  not  put  the 
kettle  and  arrows  beside  me?  Now  I  know  why  I  came  back.  I  was 
going  ahmg  this  path  and  it  was  very  smooth,  t  saw  many  people 
going  this  path,  all  carrying  burdens  of  various  kinds.  I  saw 
many  lodges  and  in  them  drums  were  beating  and  there  was  dancing 
in  them  all.  but  nobody  invited  me  to  dance.  I  also  saw  much  game. 
many  deer  and  elk  and  so  on.  and  felt  for  my  bow  and  arrows,  but  had 
none,  so  I  determined  to  return.  Then  T  met  a  woman  who  said  'You 
need  not  retnin.  here  is  a  gun.'  and  another  woman  gave  ine  a  kettle; 
but  these  were  not  mine  and  T  wa.s  still  determined  to  return.  On  near- 
ing  my  lodge  I  found  it  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire.  Making  a 
strong  plunge  I  leaped  througb  the  tlames,  and  now  I  am  awake." 
Gitche  Gausine  actually  received  the  gifts  mentioned  in  his  dream  soon 
after.  He  said  the  bag  tied  to  his  back  was  intolerably  heavy,  and  ever 
afterward  he  sought  to  prevent  his  people  from  encumbering  the  dead 
with  so  many  present-s.  as  it  made  their  .journey  through  the  Land  of 
Souls  so  hard. 

These  Chippewa  myths  and  legends  might  be  continued  without  end, 
as  ever.y  cave  or  unusual  spot  of  natural  scenery  along  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  great  lakes  has  its  story  of  giant,  fairy  or  demi-god  con- 
nected with  it.  The  island  of  Mackinaw,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  tinal 
disappearance  of  Manabozho,  according  to  the  Menominees  and  Cliippe- 
was.  abounds  with  such  talcs.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the^e  is  the  story 
of  Ossco.  son  of  the  evening  star,  preserved  in  Lieutenant  Kelfon's  his- 
tory of  Mackinac:  "In  the  days  long  gone  an  Indian  lived  in  the  north 
who  had  ten  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  womanhood.  All  were 
noted  for  their  beauty,  especially  Owenee,  the  youngest,  who  was  also 
very  independent  in  her  way  of  thinking.  Sbe  loved  to  linger  and 
dream  in  romantic  -solitudes,  and  paid  little  hoed  to  the  numerous  young 
men  who  came  to  her  father's  lodge  to  see  her.  Her  older  sisters  had 
all  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  parents,  and  one  after  another  had 
gone  off  to  dwell  in  the  lodges  of  their  husbands  or  mothers-in-law,  but 
Owcnec  would  listen  to  no  proposal  of  that  sort.     At  last  she  married 
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an  old  man  named  Ossco.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  walk, 
and  too  poor  to  furnish  his  lodge  like  others.  Her  friends  and  relatives 
jeered  and  laughed  at  her,  but  she  seemed  quite  happy  and  said  to 
them:  'It  is  my  choice  and  you  will  see  in  the  end  who  has  been  wisest.' 
Soon  after,  the  sisters  and  their  husbands  and  their  parents  were  all 
invited  to  a  feast  and,  as  they  went  along  the  trail,  they  could  not  help 
Iiitying  their  beautiful  young  sister  who  was  aeeoinpanied  by  such  an 
unsuitable  mate.  Osseo  often  hesitated  and  looked  upward,  but  they 
saw  nothing  to  interest  him  unless  it  might  be  the  faint  glimmering  of 
the  evening  star  through  the  boughs  that  shaded  their  path.  One  of  the 
sisters  heard  the  old  man  muttering  to  himself  as  he  went  along  and  he 
seemed  to  be  saying  'Shownin  nenie-shin-nosa, '  which  means  'Pity  me, 
my  fathers.'  'Poor  old  man,'  said  she,  'he  is  talking  to  his  father. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  does'nt  fall  and  break  his  neck,  so  that  our 
sister  might  have  a  handsome  young  husband.'  Presently  they  passed 
a  large  hollow  log,  lying  with  one  end  toward  the  path.  The  moment 
Osseo,  who  was  of  the  turtle  totem,  saw  it,  he  gave  a  loud  peculiar  ery 
and  dashed  into  one  end  of  the  log.  Presently  he  emerged  from  the 
other  end,  not  the  decrepit  old  man,  but  a  young  and  handsome  war- 
rior who,  springing  back  to  the  road  with  steps  as  light  as  the  reindeer, 
led  the  party  off.  But,  in  turning  round  to  look  for  his  wife,  behold, 
she  had  changed  into  a  feeble  old  woman,  who  was  bent  almost  double 
and  walked  with  a  cane.  The  husband,  however,  remembered  her  lov- 
ing eare  while  he  was  under  enchantment,  and  treated  her  very  kindly, 
constantly  addressing  her  as  *  Ne-ne-moosha, '  or  sweetheart. 

"When  they  came  to  the  hunter's  lodge,  where  the  feast  was  to  be 
given,  they  found  it  already  prepared,  and  as  soon  as  their  entertainer 
had  finished  his  harangue,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the  feast  was  in 
honor  of  the  evening  or  woman's  star,  they  began  to  partake  of  the 
portion  dealt  out  to  each  of  them  in  accordance  with  age  and  character. 
The  food  was  very  delicious  and  all  were  happy  except  Osseo,  who 
looked  at  his  wife,  then  looked  upward,  as  though  he  would  pierce  the 
atniosph<'re  with  the  intensity  of  his  gaze.  Soon  sounds  were  heard,  as 
froTH  far  off  voices  in  the  sky;  they  became  more  and  more  distinct,  un- 
til at  last  he  could  uiidersttmil  some  of  the  words;  'My  son!  my  son!' 
siiid  the  voice,  'T  have  seen  your  afflictions  and  pity  your  wants.  I  have 
come  to  call  you  away  from  scenes  that  are  stained  with  blood  and  tears. 
The  earth  is  full  of  sorunvs,  giants  and  sorcerers;  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind walk  abroad  on  it  and  are  scattered  throughout  its  length.  Every 
day  they  lift  their  voices  to  the  power  of  evil,  and  every  day  they  busy 
themselves  easting  evil  in  the  hunter's  path.  You  have  long  been  \inder 
their  power,  but  shall  be  their  victim  no  more.  The  spell  you  were 
nnder  is  broken;  your  evil  genius  is  overcome;  I  have  cast  him  down  by 
my  supeiior  strength,  and  it  is  this  strength  that  I  now  exert  for  your 
happines.s.  Ascend,  my  son;  ascend  into  the  skies  and  partake  of  the 
feast  T  have  prepared  for  you  in  the  stars,  and  bring  with  you  those  you 
Idve.     The  food  set  before  you  is  enchanted  and  blessed;  fear  not  to 
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partiike  of  it.  It  is  euLiwwed  ivith  magic  jiower  to  give  iminortality  to 
mortals  and  change  men  to  spirits.  Your  bowls  and  kettles  shall  no 
longer  be  wood  and  earth;  the  one  shall  beeome  silver,  the  other  wam- 
pum. They  shall  shine  like  fire  and  glisten  like  the  mast  beautiful  sear- 
let.  Every  woman  and  girl  shall  ehan^re  her  looks  and  shall  no  longer 
be  doomed  to  laborious  tasks,  but  shall  put  on  the  beauty  of  the  star- 
light, and  become  a  shining  bird  of  the  air,  clothed  with  shining  feath- 
ers. She  shall  dauee,  not  work;  she  shall  sing,  not  cry.'  'My  beanK,' 
continued  the  voice,  'shine  but  faintly  on  your  lodge,  but  they  have 
power  to  transform  it  into  the  lightness  of  the  skies,  and  decorate  it 
with  the  colors  of  the  clouds.  Come  Osseo.  my  son,  dwell  no  longer 
with  earth.  Think  strongly  on  my  ivords,  and  look  steadfastly  at  my 
beams.  My  power  is  now  at  its  height ;  doubt  not.  delay  not.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  spirit  of  stars  that  calls  you  away  to  happiness  and  eternal 
rest.' 

"Osseo  alone  understood  these  words.  His  companions  thought 
them  far-off  sounds  of  music,  or  the  singing  of  birds.  Very  soon  the 
lodge  began  to  shake  and  tremble  and  they  felt  it  rising  in  the  air;  hut 
it  was  too  late  to  run  out,  as  they  were  already  as  high  as  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Osseo  looked  around  him  as  the  lodge  passed  through  the  top- 
mast branches,  and  behold!  the  dishes  were  changed  into  shells  of  scar- 
let color,  the  poles  of  the  lodge  into  glittering  wires  of  silver,  and  the 
bark  that  covered  them  into  the  gorgeous  wings  of  insects.  A  moment 
more  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  parents  and  friends  ivere 
transformed  into  birds  of  various  plumage.  Some  were  jays,  some 
partridges,  some  pigeons,  others  were  singing  birds  who  hopped  around 
displaying  their  gay  feathers  and  singini?  their  -songs;  but  Owenee  still 
kept  her  earthly  garb  and  remained  a  decn'pit  old  woman.  Then  Osseu 
gazed  upward  at  the  clouds  again  and  uttered  the  same  peculiar  cry 
which  he  had  given  when  he  entered  the  hollow  log.  Instantly  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  his  wife  returned;  her  dingy  garments  assumed  the 
appearance  of  shimmering  green  silk,  and  her  cane  was  changed  into 
a  silver  feather.  The  lodge  again  shook  and  trenilileil.  for  they  were 
passing  through  the  uppermost  clouds,  and  immediately  after  they 
found  themselves  in  the  Evening  Star,  the  abode  of  Osseo's  father. 
'My  son,'  said  the  old  man,  'hang  that  cage  of  birds  which  you  have 
brought  along  in  your  hand  at  the  door,  and  I  Avill  inform  you  why 
you  and  your  wife  have  been  sent  for. ' 

"Osseo  obeyed  the  directions  and  then  took  his  seat  in  the  lodge. 
'Pity  was  shown  to  you.'  resumed  the  ruler  of  the  star,  'an  account  of 
the  contempt  of  your  wife's  sister,  who  laughed  at  her  ill  fortune  and 
ridiculed  you  while  you  were  under  the  powers  of  the  evil  spirit,  which 
you  overcame  at  the  log.  That  spirit  lives  in  the  next  lodge,  a  small 
star  you  see,  at  the  left  of  mine,  and  he  has  always  felt  envious  of  my 
family  because  we  had  greater  power  than  lie.  and  )ii(rti<-u]ar]y  lieeaiise 
we  had  the  care  of  the  female  world  committed  to  m.  He  failed  in  sev- 
eral attempts  to  destroy   your  limtht'rs-in-liiw   and   your   sisters-in-law. 
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but  succeeded  at  last  in  tnuisforniiug  y,m  and  your  wife  into  decrepit 
old  people.  You  must  be  careful  and  not  let  the  light  of  his  beams  fall 
on  you  while  you  are  here,  for  therein  is  the  power  of  his  enchantment: 
a  ray  of  light  is  the  bow  and  arrow  he  uses.' 

"Osseolived  happy  and  eonteiited  in  the  parental  lodge  and  in  due 
time  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  son,  who  grew  up  rapidly  and  was 
the  image  of  his  father.  He  was  very  quick  in  learning  everything  that 
was  done  in  his  grandfather's  dominions,  but  he  wished  to  ieam  hunt- 
ing, as  he  had  heard  this  was  a  favorite  pursuit  on  earth.  To  gratify 
him,  his  father  made  him  a  Utw  and  arrows  and  then  let  the  birds  out 
of  their  cage  that  the  boy  might  practice  shooting.  He  soon  beeame 
exiiert  and  the  very  first  day  brought  down  a  bird,  but  when  he  went 
to  pick  it  up  he  found  to  his  amazement  that  it  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman  with  his  arn>w  sticking  in  her  breast.  It  was  one  of  his  aunts. 
The  moment  her  blood  fell  upon  the  surface  of  that  pure  and  spotless 
planet  the  charm  was  dissolved.  The  boy  immediately  found  himself 
sinking,  but  was  partly  upheld  by  something  like  wings  till  he  passed 
through  the  lower  clouds;  then  he  suddenly  dropped  upon  a  high  ro- 
mantic island,  in  a  large  lake.  He  was  pleased,  on  looking  up  to  see  all 
his  aunts  and  inicles  following  him  in  the  form  of  birds,  and  he  soon 
discovered  the  silver  lodge  with  his  father  and  mother,  descending,  the 
waving  bark  looking  like  the  gilded  wings  of  insects.  It  rested  on  the 
highest  cliff  of  the  island  and  here  they  fixed  their  residence.  They  all 
resumed  their  natural  shapes,  but  were  diminished  to  the  size  of 
fairies.  As  a  mark  of  homage  te  the  Evening  Star  they  joined  hands 
and  danced  on  the  top  of  the  roeks  every  i)leasant  summer  evening. 
The  Indians  (piickly  noticed  that  these  rocks  were  covered  in  moonlight 
evenin<rs  with  a  larger  sort,  of  Puk-wudj-ininees.  or  little  men ;  and 
tbev-  named  them  ilish-we-mok-in-ok-ong,  or  turth'  spirits."  To  this 
diiy  the  island  is  named  after  them.  Their  shining  lodge  may  yet  be 
.seen  in  the  summer  evenings  when  the  moon  shines  chvirly  on  the  high 
rocks,  and  men  who  eome  near  these  cliffs  at  night  have  even  heard  the 
voices  of  the  happy  little  dancers. 

JlOl-RNIKG    FOR    THE    De.VD 

The  Chippcwas  in  former  times  hurled  their  dead  by  enclosing  the 
remains  in  a  box.  or  hark  sJiell.  This  was  placed  upon  a  scaffold  ahout 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  four  saplings  having  enisspieces  hound  to  them 
with  wattap.  Upon  these  the  box  rested.  They  often  planted  vines 
Ht  the  base  of  the  saplings  which  soon  ran  up  and  covered  the  l)ox. 
One  reason  they  gave  for  this  method  was  that  they  did  not  like  to  have 
their  de;id.  put  out  of  sight  so  soon  by  putting  them  in  the  grave.  After 
a  time,  wlien  the  remains  were  Interred,  a  covering  was  Iniilt  over  the 
grave,  made  by  setting  .saplings,  which  were  bent  together  at  the  top 
and  covered  with  bark,  resembling  their  wigwam.s.  hut  lower  and  longer. 
An  opening  was  left  at  one  end  to  insert  the  dish  of  food.  In  ease  of  a 
warrior,  tlie  pole  or  gravopost  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  opening.    This 
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was  I'itiuted  red,  and  ornamented  with  the  mftal  or  otlu'r  tiiiiUets  of 
the  docensed,  strips  of  fur,  feathers,  bits  of  tobacco  and  soinetitiies 
scalps  (these  last  were  stretched  upiin  a  eircniar  framework).  The 
toteniie  devices  were  car\'ed  in  reverse  upon  this  post,  and  it  was  chs- 
tomarj'  to  light  a  fire. 

The  Chippewas  of  early  days  had  a  ciiricms  custom  which  widow-s 
were  compelled  to  observe.  Whea  a  man  died  his  widow  must  take  her 
best  apparel,  roll  it  into  a  bundle  and  tie  it  with  her  husband's  sash, 
and  sometimes  his  medals  and  other  trinkets  were  included.  This  bun- 
dle was  then  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  eloth  and  the  Indian  was  obliged 
to  carry  it  about  with  her  when  she  went  out,  and  keep  it  beside  her  in 
the  lodge.  This  badge  of  widowhood  and  mourning,  which  is  called 
"her  husband,"  was  compulsory  until  some  of  her  husband's  family 
called  and  took  it  away,  which  wa.s  done  when  they  thought  she  liad 
mourned  long  enough ;  usually  at  the  end  of  a  year.  She  was  then  free 
and  at  liberty  to  marry  again  if  she  chose.  The  widow  had  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  this  bundle  to  her  husband's  family  and  leaving  it.  but 
this  was  seldom  done,  as  it  was  considered  indecorous.  The  size  of  the 
mourning  bundle  depended  on  her  wardrobe,  as  it  must  be  her  best  and 
she  must  wear  her  worst  clothing.  "When  the  relatives  relieved  the 
widow  of  the  bundle,  they  gave  her  clothing  in  place  of  it.  "When  pres- 
ents were  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  commissioners  this  "husband" 
came  in  for  a  share,  just  as  though  it  were  a  living  man.  Sometimes  a 
brother  of  the  husband  took  the  widow  for  his  wife,  at  the  grave,  when 
the  deceased  was  buried.  This  was  done  by  the  ceremony  of  ivalking 
her  over  the  grave.  He  had  a  right  to  do  this,  and,  if  done,  the  widow 
did  not  assume  mourning.  If  the  widow  chose  to  do  so,  she  had  the 
right  to  go  to  her  husband's  brother,  and  he  was  obliged  to  receive  and 
support  her. 

When  a  Chippewa  mother  lost  a  young  child,  she  frequently  made 
an  image  of  wood  or  clay  representing  it.  This  she  drcs.sed  in  the 
child's  clothing,  lashed  it  to  the  cradle  board  (Tik-Kinagou)  and  went 
through  the  pretense  of  feeding  and  caring  for  it,  as  though  it  were  a 
child.  This  ceremony  usHal].y  lasted  abont  a  year.  The  Chippewa  men 
mourned  by  painting  their  faces  black. 

It  is  only  the  old  men  among  the  Chippewas  who  remember  these 
customs  of  former  days.  Like  all  the  Algontjuin  race  they  are  acquir- 
ing the  habits  and  thoughts  of  white  men.  Only  on  the  distant  reserva- 
tions some  of  the  old  ceremonies  are  kept  up,  even  as  we  keep  up  cu.'i- 
tonis  of  the  pagan  day.s  of  the  whites,  in  some  of  our  festivals. 

Displace  the  ^Iascoi'ten's 
The  first  white  men  who  came  to  northern  ilicliigfiii  tuiind  Chippe- 
was and  Ottawas  along  the  St.  Jlary's  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac.  but  tliere  was  a  tradition  among  them  that  they  had  by 
their  united  efforts  displaced  another  tribe  whom  they  called  the  Mu.sk- 
odains,  probably  the  Irihe  called  ilascoutcns  by  the  French.     The  first 
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fights  Beem  to  have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  Druminonds  island  (Port- 
agiiniissee)  and  on  Point  Detour.  The  Ottawas  claimed  it  was  the  bones 
of  these  Indians  wlitch  were  found  in  the  caves  at  Mackinaw.  It  was 
elairaed  that  they  had  magicians  for  loaders,  and  that  their  war  cap- 
tain escaped  underground  at  the  I'oint  Detour  fight.  They  fled  along 
the  shore  towards  Michiliniackinac  and  finally  across  the  lahe  and  down 
the  eastern  shore  of  Michigan.  The  Ottawas  represented  them  as  pow- 
erful and  skillful,  more  than  themselves. 

The  small  mounds  and  ancient  garden  heds  in  Mahigan  are  attrib- 
uted to  them.  Traces  of  them  are  found  in  "WisconMQ  Illinois  and 
southern  Michigan,  It  was  they  who  made  the  tienehes  for  hones 
found  on  Menissidg  island  in  Lake  Huron.  Accordmg  to  'Schoolcraft, 
they  were  the  Indians  who  worked  the  ancient  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  name  Muskodain  is  confusing,  Mushkoosa  meaning 
"grass,"  or  '^herbage"  in  general,  while  Ishkoda  means  fire  hence 
they  were  called  Little  Prairie  Indians,  or  Fire  Indians.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  root  words  is  that  between  Ushlio  and  Ishkn.  The  Ottawas 
claim  to  have  carried  on  most  of  the  warfare  of  extermination,  but  the 
noted  Chippewa  chief,  Ishquagauabi,  said  it  was  done  by  the  Chippewas 
and  Ottawas  jointly.  He  accounts  for  the  alternating  settlements  along 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  this  way.  It  is  believed  that  they 
were  contemporary  or  identical  with  the  Assigunaigs  or  Bone  Indians, 
spoken  of  by  the  western  and  lake  tribes. 

These  nearly  forgotten  races  seem  to  have  been  the  last  link  con- 
necting modern  history  with  the  mound  builders  and,  like  all  sedentary 
people,  were  exterminated  by  the  fiercer  hunting  tribes  who  had  not 
reached  such  an  approximately  high  plane  of  living. 

Another  forgotten  tribe  which  lived  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  was 
the  Noquets  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Nicolet's  journey.  They  were 
also  called  the  Roquai.  Their  home  was  on  Bay  due  Noquet.  They  were 
afterwards  classed  with  the  Chippewas.  Another  tribe  was  called  the 
Mantoue,  or  sometimes  the  Makeoucoue,  or  the  Nantoue.  They  were 
sedentary  in  habit,  and  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  the  land.  They  lived 
near  the  Foxes  and  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Menomineos.  Nicolet 
found  fhem  upon  a  lake  north  of  Bay  du  Noquet. 

Ottavtas  and  Hurons 

The  Hurons  were  not  properly  an  Upper  Peninsula  tribe,  though 
the  whiles  found  many  of  them  among  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas. 
When  driven  from  their  hunting  grounds  by  the  fierce  Iroquois,  the 
Ilurons.  or  Wyandots.  fied.  many  of  them  to  the  Chippewa  country,  for 
refuge.  The  Iro(iuois  followed  and  carried  their  work  of  destruction 
into  the  northern  lake  country.  Iroquois  Point,  on  Lake  Superior, 
eomnicmoratus  a.  battle  where  the  Iroquois  were  so  thoraughly  de- 
feated  by  the  Chippewas  and  Foxes,  who  were  allied  at  that  time,  that 
they  never  attempted  further  cneroaehment  on  Chippewa  territory. 

The  stniggling  hands  of  Hurons  became  identical  with  the  Chippe- 
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was  anil  Ottawas.  The  Ottawas  were  neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  were  bound  by  ties  of  kinship  also,  as  interiitarriage  between 
the  tribes  was  common.  They  were  so  like  the  Chippewas  in  most  ways 
that  they  need  no  especial  description.  Of  the  same  Algonquin  stock, 
they  have  the  same  language,  nearly,  the  same  dress,  religion,  myths 
and  general  customs.  The  Ottawas  were  less  savage  and  fickle,  however, 
than  the  Chippewas,  They  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  agriculture,  partly  because  they  lived,  most  of  them,  on  tha 
siiuthem  mainland,  and  partly  because  tbey  were  naturally  more  peace- 
ful and  possMsed  greater  intelligence.  Prom  the  first  they  were  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  whites,  and  often  saved  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  more  savage  Chippewas,  The  one  great  Indian  of  this 
tribe,  who  helped  to  make  Michigan  history,  was  Pontiae.  Though  he 
never  lived  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  this  great  scheme  for  reinstating  the 
Indians  in  their  primeval  condition,  and  restoring  their  rights  as  he  iin- 
derstood  them,  involved  the  Chippewas  and  other  Northern  Peninsula 
tribes.  As  he  was  half  Chippewa,  his  mother  having  belongi'd  to  that 
tribe,  and  of  the  otter  totem,  which  gave  liim  high  rank  among  them, 
the  Chippewas  were  especially  drawn  to  his  side, 

Fontiac  's  plan  of  organizing  the  Indians  and  driving  out  the  whites 
was  well  conceived,  and  showed  a  mind  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
With  almost  supernatural  foresight,  he  saw  the  downfall  of  his  race 
in  the  coming  of  the  whites.  This  had  not  been  so  apparent  when 
there  was  only  the  French  to  deal  with;  for  they  amalgamated  with  the 
Indians,  and  were  content  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  possession,  but 
when  the  English  came  the  keen  mind  of  Pontiae  recognized  them  as 
men  who  would  be  masters ;  never  brothers  of  his  raee.  Had  the  savage 
tribes  who  followed  him  possessed  cohesion  and  self-control,  the  atary 
would  have  been  different,  and  Jlicbigan  would  have  waited  long  for 
civilization  and  peaceful  settlement.  Pontiae  was  murdered  in  176fl  by 
an  Indian  who  had  been  bribed  with  whiskey  to  follow  him  into  the  for- 
est and  stab  him.  Had  he  Ix'longed  to  a  different  age  and  race,  hi.iitor^- 
would  have  called  him  a  great  man  and  a  hero. 
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NATIVE  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Large  Fur-Bearing   Animals — Dog  and  Cat  Families — Small  Fue- 
Bkabebs — BiKDs,  Pishes  and  Reptiles. 

As  already  noted,  tiiu  valiii;  of  fur -bearing  animals  wiis  one  of  the 
first  incentives  to  the  exploration  of  northern  Michigan,  and  the  ex- 
plorers found  the  couiitrj-  rich  in  the  varieties  they  sought,  and  there 
were  many  others  as  well. 

Ijarge  Fur-Bearing  Animals 

Largest  of  aii  the  native  animals  valuable  to  the  fur  traders,  was 
the  eUuiisy  black  iicar  (i'rsns  Ainencaniis).  It  is  stilt  hunted  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  though  gradually  becoming  more  scarce,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  extinct.  The  natural  food  of  the  bear  consists 
of  berries,  nuts  and  roots,  but  it  -sceuLs  fond  also  of  strong  vegetation 
such  as  skunk-cabbage  and  Indian  turnip,  the  root  of  whicli  is  intensely 
hot;  it  also  eats  spnice  buds  and  bark.  It  will  not  attack  a  human  be- 
ing, unh-ss  driven  by  hunger,  cornered  or  wounded. 

The  buffalo  (Bison  Amuricanus)  seems  to  have  been  foniierly  in  thi' 
Upper  Peninsula  as  there  an-  many  references  to  it  in  Indian  traditions. 
and  it  ranged  the  whole  country  from  Montana  to  Florida. 

The  woodlan<I  caribou  (Rangifer)  was  kjiown  and  hunted  by  the 
Indians  and  first  white  settlers  and  its  meat  was  a  favoiito  ingredient 
of  pcmmii'fln.  The  caribou  is  the  only  reindeer  known  as  far  south  a.s 
Lake  Superior,  but  it  has  long  since  been  driven  out  of  Micliigan.  Its 
color  was  a  dun  grey,  ttiraing  more  white  in  the  winter. 

The  moose  (Aices  Americauus)  was  formerly  hunted  for  food,  iis 
well  as  for  skins,  thi^e  being  very  strong  and  tough  and  therefore  valu- 
able for  clothing,  snow-shoes,  moccasins  and  many  other  nscs.  The 
moose  is  very  Ifti^e.  and  in  color  very  like  tiie  caribou  but  darker.  The 
head  is  clumsy,  supporting  broad  spreading  antlers.  It  is  very  swift,  in 
spite  of  its  clumsy  appearance.  The  ludian-s  are  most  successful  hunt- 
ers of  this  animal,  for  it  is  very  alert  and  keen  of  hearing  ami  the  In- 
dians know  its  ways.    The  food  of  the  moose  was  usually  twigs  of  trees. 
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mossL's  aud  lit'heiis,  though  they  are  fond  also  of  the  roots  of  pond  lilies 
with  which  our  northern  lakes  abound. 

The  Aiiieriean  elk  (Cervus  Canadensis)  was  formerly  well  known, 
but  is  now  nearly  c-xtinet  in  the  Upper  I'eninsuhi.  It  was  larger  than 
the  red  deer  which  it  resembles,  and  its  fiesh  is  coarser,  being  more  like 
that  of  the  moose.  It  fed  on  willow  tips,  moss,  lieheus  and  such  pro- 
duets  during  the  winter  season  when  grass  could  not  be  had.  The 
antlers  of  the  elk  resemble  those  of  the  doer,  but  are  much  larger  and 
do  not  have  the  flat  web-like  appearance  of  those  of  the  moose. 

The  ordinary  American  deer  (Cervus  Virginiana)  has  always  made 
the  Upper  Peninsula  its  home.  The  white  tailed  variety  is  most  com- 
mon. Its  footi  in  winter  consists  of  buds,  ferns,  bark,  mosses  and  twigs, 
while  in  summer  it  lives  on  grass  and  such  water  vegetation  as  lilies  and 
cress  of  wl.icb  it  is  very  fond.  The  color,  which  is  reddish  brown,  turns 
to  a  grey-brown  in  the  winter;  the  yoiing  are  spotted.  Deer  hunting 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  sports  of  the  Pcmnsuld  and 
it  still  extensively  practiced.  They  were  formerly  hunted  bv  runnint; 
them  with  pa(;ks  of  hounds  which  many  of  the  old  settlers  kept  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  means  of  lights  placed  upon  the  huntei  s  head  or  m  tlie 
how  of  a  boat  at  night  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  animal  and  mike 
its  <'yes  visible  through  the  darkness:  the  natural  curiosity  ot  dtcr  J  nd 
ing  it  to  its  dcistruction. 

Dog  and  Cat  Famii,ibs 
The  only  member  of  the  dog  family  natural  to  the  Northern  Penin- 
sula is  the  large  timber  or  grey  wolf  (Canis  Lupus).  It  is  very  fierce 
and  destructive,  and  these  animals  when  hunting  usuiilly  join  and  form 
large  packs.  The  color  of  the  American  wolf  diffeis  with  locality, 
tliough  the  type  is  the  same.  They  are  usually  grey  in  color,  with  white 
below,  but  sometimes  the  tips  of  the  long  hair  are  so  dark  as  to  give  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  being  nearly  black.  A  smaller  species,  the 
coyote,  which  is  the  .iackall  of  the  old  world,  is  found  to  some  extent  in 
recent  years  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  where  it  seems  to  have  wandcied 
from  its  natural  home  on  the  prairies.  It  is  yellowish  grey  in  color  and 
is  more  closely  allied  to  the  dog  than  is  any  other  spet^ies,  and  may  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  the  dogs  used  by  the  Indians,  as  it  is  not  known 
when  or  how  the  northern  Indians  ncipiired  dogs  for  their  sledges. 

Wolverines  (Oulo  Lnscus)  which  were  formerly  phiiitiful  enough, 
seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  a  distinct  gain,  for  the  little  bea.st 
was  ferocious,  a  notorious  glutton  and  a  born  thief.  lie  was  nmch 
hated  by  the  early  trappers  as  he  continually  robbed  thcii-  traps  and 
mutilated  what  he  could'  not  eat.  The  prevailing  color  of  this  animal 
was  black  and  the  fur  good.  The  body  was  short  and  clumsy.  Many 
curious  and  preposterous  stories  are  told  of  its  habits ;  even  the  Indians 
recognized  its  bad  qualities,  for  their  word  for  wolverine  meant  a  "tough 
fellow." 

The  red  fox  fVulpes  Fnlvus),  famous  in  storv.  is  stiil  common.     The 
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coliir  \fi  ri'ddish  yellow  on  the  back  and  nearly  white  iiii<li'riie;itli,  Tlii» 
fill-  i)f  tlic  kittens  is  very  fine  and  soft,  wiiile  tliat  of  Dw  ^iiowi]  iuiiinal 
is  ill  frood  demand.  The  range  of  the  fox  is  very  wide  ;ind  varies  ex- 
ceedingly. It  lives  upon  small  animals  and  prefers  birdH  inul  their 
cggH.  Its  habits  are  predatorj-  and  sly.  and  it  is  bold  enonfili  to  en- 
croach upon  human  habitations.  Aside  from  the  red  fox,  there  have 
been  oceaaional  specimens  of  blaelt.  and  silver  grey,  and  of  ero.sJes.  cap- 
tured in  this  locality. 

The  panther  {Pelis  Coneolor)  which  varies  in  color  and  name  with 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  foimd,  is  the  largest  representative  of  the  eat 
family  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was  well  known  formerly,  hut  is 
rare  now.  Its  long  lithe  body  is  a  tawny  reddish  brown,  though  the 
kittens  often  have  dark  brown  stripes  or  spots  nearly  approaching 
black.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  body.  This  animal  lives 
upon  deer  and  other  small  animals  and  at  times  is  bold  enough  to  at- 
tack men.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  stealthiness  with  which  they 
stalk  their  prey,  and  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  their  screams  when 
they  are  about  to  make  an  attack.  The  panther  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground. 

The  wild  cat  (Felis  Catus)  known  locally  as  the  "bob-eat"  is  a 
species  somewhat  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  and  it  has  a  shorter, 
thicker  tail.  It  is  of  a  grey  color,  with  light  yellowish  fur  underneath, 
and  usually  with  dark  -stripes  running  down  the  sides  and  along  the 
spine. 

The  Canada  lynx  (Lynx  Canadensis)  has  always  been  highly  prized 
and  much  sought,  on  account  of  its  fur,  which  is  very  thick  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  treatment.  The  color  is  grizzled  grey,  lighter  underneath. 
The  peculiar  ears  and  large  eyes  give  this  animal  a  savage  appearance, 
which  it  quite  merits,  for  it  lias  been  known  to  attack  men.  In  habits 
it  is  like  other  cats,  and  lives  upon  birds,  rabbits  and  other  small  ani- 
mals. 

Sm.\ll,  Fuk-Beakbi^ 

The  Eaccoon  (Procyon  Lotor)  so  famous  in  story  and  song,  is  still 
found  to  some  extent.  The  fur  is  very  good,  a  long  grey  hair  covering 
the  fine  thick  under  fur.  A  distinguishing  mark  is  the  long  tail  ringed 
about  with  alternate  light  and  dark  stripes.  Its  bill  of  fare  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  makes  itself  a  nuisance  to  farmers.  It  has  a  method  ot  sous- 
ing its  food  in  water,  which  is  probably  a  relic  of  its  fishing  instinct, 
for  it  is  very  fond  of  fish.  This  little  animal  is  easily  tamed  and  very 
ciuniintr  in  its  tiieks,  but  very  unreliable  and  thievish. 

The  otter  (Lulra  Canadensis)  is  very  much  prized  for  its  fine  fur, 
and  for  that  reason  has  lieeome  praeticaUy  exterminated  in  tliis  region. 
Its  predominant  color  is  brown,  but  lighter  on  the  breast,  and  throat, 
liilic  the  raccoon  it  has  interesting  habits,  among  thorn  being  a  fondne.ss 
for  sliding  down  hill.  Otter  slides  were  frequently  found  in  early  days. 
This  animal  can  bo  tamed  if  taken  ver>-  young. 
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TIk;  (■(iiiij)ion  slniiik  (Nepliis  llepliitiea)  has  a  bad  reputation,  but 
its  black  and  white  fur  is  very  valuable,  ami  nftfii  pasa.«  in  the  uiarket 
uihUt  varioHN  more  gcntt'cl  names.  It  is  a  pest  t(i  poultry  men,  but  it 
has  some  redeeming  qualities,  for  it  eonsumes  grwt  ijuantities  of  de- 
stinetivi'  inseets  and  grubs. 

The  badger  (Taxideii  Americana)  has  gone  the  way  of  the  wolverine 
and  the  otter.  It  had  burrowing  habits  and  a  stout  body,  with  long 
hair  of  a  mixed  eolor  ]>res™ting  a  grizzled  appearance.  It  had  a  habit, 
when  surprised,  of  remaining  motionles-s  for  a  long  time,  and.  owing 
to  its  color,  it  often  eseapes  reeognition  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
stone  or  lump  or  earth.  It  will  eat  moat  anything  when  confined,  but 
is  particularly  fond  of  gophers  and  mice. 

The  mink  (I'utorius  Lutroola)  bears  a  fur  nearly  as  valuable  as  seal 
at  tbe  present  day.  It  was  formerly  very  common  thioughoiit  the 
I'pper  Peninsula.  Its  color  ranges  from  a  light  yellowish  brown  to  a 
very  dark  brown  nearly  approaching  black,  the  dark  fur  being  most 
highly  prized,  Tlie  tenacity  of  life  in  a  mink  is  wonderful.  It  fre- 
f|nently  gnaws  off  its  own  limbs  in  order  to  extricate  itself  from  a  trap. 
It  is  a  fierce  little  fighter  and  not  to  be  handled  carelessly  by  the  trap- 
per. Its  habits  are  semi-aquatic.  It  can  be  tamed  and  likes  to  be 
caressed  like  a  eat,  but  is  more  treacherous.  "When  trained  they  make 
excellent  ratters. 

The  weasel  (Putorius  Vulgaris)  is  closely  allied  to  tbe  mink  but 
is  smaller  and  more  slender.  It  has  a  long  neck  and  very  short  legs. 
In  (olor  it  is  light  brown  on  the  bacJt  and  nearly  white  underneath 
dunng  the  summer  season,  though,  like  its  royal  cousin,  the  ermine,  it 
turns  a  clear  white  with  the  exception  of  the  tip  of  its  tail,  in  winter. 
Onmg  to  its  swiftness  of  motion  it  is  difficult  to  eateh,  and  is  a  cour- 
ageous ftgbter  when  at  bay.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  birds  of  all  sorts, 
but  if  poultry  houses  are  well  guarded  this  animal  is  useful  to  the 
farmer  in  clearing  out  rats,  mice  and  other  vermin. 

Of  the  sables  there  are  two  species  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  one 
known  locally  as  the  fisher,  (Mustela  Pennanti),  and  the  other  the  pine 
marten  (Mustela  Americana).  The  fisher  is  the  largest,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  wolverine.  It  lives  upon  mice  as  well  as  fish,  and  fre- 
quently eats  the  porcupine.  It  differs  from  the  marten  in  preferring 
to  inhabit  low  ground  near  the  water.  It  is  very  cunning  and  vexatious 
to  the  trappers,  being  hard  to  catch  and  accustomed  to  rob  the  traps. 
The  fur  of  the  marten  is  very  beautiful,  and  there  are  really  three 
kinds  on  one  pelt;  that  next  to  the  skin  being  soft,  short  and  wool-like, 
the  second  growing  through  this,  longer,  soft  and  kinky,  and  the  third 
or  outer  coat  being  of  long  glossy  liairs,  bristly  to  the  roots.  Tlie  eolor 
like  that  of  the  fisher  is  dark  brown,  almost  blaek.  The  animal  is  very 
shy  and  shuns  civilization,  preferring  tbe  dry  ranges  of  the  woods  and 
living  by  preference  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  though  found  sometimes 
among  rocks,  or  even  underground. 

The  beaver  (Castor  Fiber)   was  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
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protitiibie  of  all  the  fur  bcaiins;-  aniiiiiils.  Its  si.ft  velvety  brown  fur 
luts  ahvays  bucn  in  dpniaiid.  The  Indiiuis  luizeil  its  flesh.  (.'Specially 
tliat  of  its  flat  tail  whieh  they  e.stpeme<l  a  great  ileiicaey.  The  beaver 
is  filteil  for  aquatic  life,  and  besides  its  mnd  houses  along  the  hanks  of 
streams  being  well  reiueiubered.  it  is  noted  for  its  skill  in  building  dams 
by  felling  trees,  whieh  it  does  by  gnawing  them  witli  its  teeth,  and  then 
iloatiug  twigs  and  rubbish  and  plastering  all  together  with  mud.  Its 
felling  of  trees  also  served  a  double  purpose,  foi'  it  used  the  buds  and 
twigs  for  food.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  preserves  its  building  instinets 
wliile  in  captivity.  Like  the  otter  and  bare  it  was,  among  the  Indians, 
considered  a.s  endowed  with  unusual  supernatural  qualities.  Beeanse 
of  the  value  of  its  fur,  it  has  been  so  .sought  after  that  it  has  now  be- 
come nearly  extinct  in  thi.?  i-eginn. 

The  squirrel  family  is  represented  in  tlie  Tpper  I'eninsula  by  seven 
sjiecies.  The  largest  and  hairiest  is  the  woodebuek  (Aretomys  Jbinax) 
much  <'elebrated  for  its  ability  as  a  wciither  propliet.  When  numerous 
this  "chuck"  is  a  pest,  as  it  eats  everything  green  almast  without  dis- 
eriiiiination.  The  greyish  hair  is  coarse.  The  animal  is  of  burrowing 
habits,  though  the  climbing  of  fences  and  on  low  trees  is  not  impossible 
to  it.  Another  ground  squirrel  is  the  little  four-striped  chipnumk 
(Tajiiias  Qnadrovittjitus).  the  smallest  and  prettiest  of  the  family  and 
very  common.  Among  the  tree  squirrels  the  red  squirrel  (Seiurns 
Tludsonius)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  a  lively  little  fellow,  dark  reddish 
brown  on  the  back  and  almost  white  beneath,  with  a  tail  of  a  rusty 
color  with  a  black  fringe.  The  grey  squirrel  (Seinrns  Carolinensis)  is 
nearly  as  common  as  the  red.  but  it  is  larger  and  of  a  grey  color  on  the 
back ;  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tint,  and  ver,v  light  underneath,  the 
eolor  varying  considerably.  Occasionally  members  of  this  same  variety 
are  entirely  black,  which  fact  .sometimes  leads  to  confusion  of  species. 
The  western  fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  Ludovicianus)  is  occasionally  found 
here.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  grey  squirrel,  with  much  more  of  the 
reddish  tinge  and  tawny  beneath.  It  is  seldom  dark  colored  and  never 
black.  Another  variet.v  is  the  flying  squirrel  (Sciuropterus  Volucella). 
It  possesses  a  fold  of  skin  on  eaeb  side  of  its  body  stretching  lengthwise 
from  the  fore  to  the  bind  leg,  and  this  membrane  enables  it  to  make 
wonderful  flying  leaps.  It  is  an  interesting  little  creature,  covered  with 
soft  grey  fur,  has  large  bright  eyes  and  is  easily  tamed. 

The  porcupine  (Erethizon  Dorsatus)  spends  much  time  in  trees  in 
pursuit  of  birds  and  in  bunting  their  eggs.  It  is  a  sluggish,  clumsy 
animal,  not  so  formidable  as  it  loolts.  Its  covering  is  a  coarse  grey  hair 
mingled  with  sharp,  stiff  spines  or  quills,  which  are  the  animal's  chief 
defense.  Contrary  to  former  notions  it  can  not  throw  these  quills,  but 
merely  jerks  them  loose  when  attacked.  Dogs  frequently  suffer  from 
grabbing  them.  Among  the  Indians  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  quills,  when  dyed,  furnished  a  common  ma- 
terial for  purposes  of  ornament. 

The    Northern    Peninsula    hare    (Lepus    Americanus)    varies    very 
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niiii'li  in  appearanoe  in  different  localititis  and  seasons,  changing  both 
in  size  and  color,  the  gpnt'ral  color  being  biown  or  greyish  in  summer 
though  with  more  or  leas  white,  and  changing  to  a  very  light  grey  and 
sometimes  white  in  the  winter  The  flesh  is  prized  for  food,  and  the  fine, 
soft  fur,  which  is  easily  dyed,  furnishes  much  of  the  coney  of  com- 
merce. 

Other  lesser  animals  are  to  be  found,  among  which  the  bat  of  Upper 
Michigan  (Vespertilio  Subulatiis)  is  an  insect-eating  variety  and  a 
harmless  little  nocturnal  creature,  though  it  suffers  from  a  bad  reputa- 
tion fixed  upon  it  by  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  very  useful  in- 
destroying  noxious  insects.  It  is  small,  brown  in  color,  and  hides  by 
clinging  under  leaves  of  trees  or  in  dark  corners  during  the  day. 

Another  inseet-eating  animal  is  the  common  brown  mole  (Scalops 
Aquaticus),  an  interesting  underground  creature 

Besides  the  rodents  above  mentioned,  there  are  field  or  wood  mice 
(Ilesperomys  Leucopua),  common  and  destructive  everywhere.  The 
musk-rat  (Fiber  Zibethicus)  is  a  more  valuable  member  of  this  family. 
It  builds  its  mud  houses  along  the  edge  of  swamps  or  streams,  or  bur- 
rows into  the  muddy  banks.  Like  the  beaver  it  is  semi-aquatic.  The 
dark  brown  soft  fur,  lighter  underneath,  has  a  commercial  value  and  is 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  mink. 

Birds,  Fishes  and  Reptiles 
Tile  native  birds  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  number  more  tliaii  two 
hundred  species,  and  it  is  impossible  in  this  work  to  give  them  all  men- 
tion. Included  in  the  number  are  eagles,  hawks,  crows,  owls,  herons, 
ravens,  blackbirds,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  partridge  (ruffled  grouse), 
jays,  woodpeckers,  king-fishers,  snipe,  plover,  loons,  swallows,  sparrows, 
shrikes,  grosbeaks,  waxwings,  creepers,  wrens,  orioles  and  humming 
birds.  Among  the  true  song  birds  are  larks,  robins,  thrushes,  bluebirds, 
warblers  and  gold-finches.  The  birds  range  in  size  from  the  bald-headed 
eagle  (Haliapus  Lcucocephalua)  to  the  tiny  ruby-throat  humming  bird 
(Throchilus  Colubris),  and  in  beauty  from  the  awkward  grey  brant 
(Branta  Ilemicla)  to  the  vivid  .scarlet  tanager  (Pyranga  Rubra)  and 
golden  woodpecker  (Colaptis  Auratea), 

The  waters  that  wash  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  and  very 
nearly  convert  it  into  an  island,  as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous  in- 
terior lakes  and  streams,  are  filled  with  fine  fish,  the  most  celebrated 
among  them  being  the  whitefish  (Goregonus  quadrilateralis).  Among 
others,  valued  alike  by  the  commercial  fishermen  and  the  sportsmen, 
are  the  gamy  bas.s  in  three  varieties,  locally  known  as  rock,  black,  and 
Oswego  bass.  Of  the  trout  there  are  four  varieties — brook,  lake,  i-ain- 
bow  and  Siscowe  (cisco).  Other  species  common  to  these  waters  are 
the  dory,  pike,  pickerel,  muscalimge,  herring,  blue-fish,  sun-fish  and 
sturgeon,  this  last  being  the  largest  of  all  our  native  fresh  water  fishes, 
the  flesh  of  which  was  considered  of  groat  value  by  the  Indians  and  is 
considerably  used  by  the  white  people.     Its  roe  has  been  manufactured 
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into  caviar  to  a  limited  extent  in  tlie  I'pper  Peninsula.  Among  varie- 
ties of  less  worth  are  bull-heads,  eatfish,  lawyei-s  and  bill-iish  or  gar- 
pike. 

The  serpent  life  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  limited  to  a  few  harm- 
less varieties,  the  largest  being  a  constrictor  known  locally  as  the  pine 
snake ;  others  are  the  small  hiaek  snake,  the  grey  puff  adder,  the  striped 
garter  snake,  and,  very  rarely  the  rattle  snake. 

Turtles  are  represented  by  three  species:  the  snapping  turtle,  mud 
turtle  and  the  painted  tortoise. 

The  toad  family  is  represented  b,\'  the  common  garden  toad,  two  or 
more  varieties  of  frogs  and  the  hylos,  or  tree  toad,  a  variety  that  changes 
color  in  conformity  with  the  object  it  rests  upon.  Closely  allied  to  the 
frogs  are  the  spotted  and  striped  salamanders,  and  the  hideous  water 
dog  called  by  fishermen  "hell-bender."  These  latter  resemble  lizards 
but  are  not  poisonous.    Eels  also  are  found  to  some  extent. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PRELIMINARY    HISTORICAL    EVENTS 

TiiE   Cabot   Discoveries — Jacqi'es    Cartieb— Roberval's    Attempted 
Colonization — Quebec    Fijunded    by    Ciiamplain — RecoIjLet    and 

.IeSIHT    3I1SSIONARIES — ,IBAN    NiCOLET,    UlTEB    PENINSULA    ViSITOB — 

Hearciiing  for  a  Xoktiiwest — Deaths  of  Ciiamplain  and  Nicolet, 

The  history  of  Slichigan  as  an  orgaiiizetl  law-making  eiinimunity  has 
scarcely  a  Imiulred  years  of  oxistenee,  but  the  territory  now  embodied 
in  the  I'pper  Peninsula  of  jMichignn,  and  that  iiinnediately  adjacent 
thereto,  figured  so  iironiineiitiy  in  the  early  history  of  the  United 
Stiites  that  it  beeoniew  a  neeessity,  in  order  to  iippreeiate  the  peeidiarity 
of  the  settlement  and  exploration  of  our  territory,  the  growth  and  na- 
ture <if  its  population  and  the  development  of  its  r&source.s,  to  consider 
the  conditions  ami  aml)itions  of  the  various  ij^ticms  which  took  part  in 
the  events  leading  up  to  its  settlement. 

In  its  early  history,  following  that  during  which  it  was  solely  pos- 
.sessed  by  the  red  men,  this  sei-tion  was  part  of  Canada,  or  New  Franee 
as  it  was  at  Hrst  ealled.  It  is  impassible  to  tell  just  when  the  firet  Eu- 
ropeans visited  the  Upper  I'eninsula  i>roper,  but  we  know  it  was  at  a 
very  early  date  in  Anierieau  history,  and  before  the  settlers  along  the 
middle  Atlantie  -seaboard  bad  thought  of  crossing  the  Alleghauitw. 

Tti  .s|ieak  by  eoinparison  is  often  the  best  method  of  speaking  uuder- 
stiindingly,  and,  therefore  ri'curring  briefly  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  (Jolunibus,  we  are  infornieil  by  history  of  the  ambitions  that  im- 
mediately arose  in  the  breasts  of  the  various  Etiropean  rulei-s,  and  that 
it  was  not  long,  in  the  then  methods  of  measuring  events,  before  <^x- 
plorers  from  England  and  Franee  were  vieing  with  the  Kpani.sli  in  the 
extension  of  the  new  world  discoveries. 

The  Cabot  Dikcuvekies 

Fourteen  months  before  Columbus  discovered  tlie  niainbind  of  tbe 
continent,  John  Cabot  and  bis  son  Sebastian,  in  14i)7,  discovered  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  following  year  the  son,  Sebastian,  exiiloi-ed 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  reported  the  great  (jiiantities  of  eodfinh 
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t}iiit  WLTc  tlieni.  This  was  fourtofii  years  before  I'uuce  de  Leon  landed 
near  tit.  Aiigtistine  aud  named  that  oouutry  "Florida."  The  reports 
of  (Jabot  seem  to  have  attracted  the  fishernieii  of  the  globe,  for,  by  tlie 
year  1504,  the  eoast  of  Newfoundland  was  visited  by  fisheiiiiL'n  from 
many  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  in  probable  some  may  have  been 
there  earlier,  but  there  are  no  recognized  authentic  i-eeords  of  any 
earlier  visit  than  that  of  Cabot.  It  is  apparent  that  a  protitiible  and 
iiiiinedifitely  available  eomm(Klity  was  the  frreatest  alliirenu'nt  to  the 
early  navigators  of  the  then  unknown  seas  and  the  abundiiiiee  of  end- 
fish  that  eonld  be  had  for  tlie  taking  made  the  vieinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Jjawi'enee  a  eenter  of  the  greatest  attra^-tion. 

Naturally  the  explorations  were  pusjied  from  the  guif  up  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and,  with  tlie  penetration  of  the  eouutry  through 
that  souree,  came  the  introduction  of  tlie  fur  trade,  whieh  almost  at 
onee  beeaiiie  attraetive  and  veiy  profitable.  These  ready  sourees  of 
profit  eontinueil  to  be  attractive  to  the  European  adventurers  and  they 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  strifes  and  warfares  that  followed,  not 
only  between  the  eomiiuniilii.'s  of  the  new  but  also  the  natives  of  tlie  old- 
world. 

It  was  twi'nty-seven  years  after  Cabot  diseovereii  the  eoast  of  Lab- 
rad()r.  before  John  Verrannano.  a  Florentine  navigator,  exploi'ed  the 
lower  eoasl  and  entered  (1524)  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Nevv])otl. 
Tpou  the  report  of  Verra^j-juio,  and  hi.s  deseriptimi  nf  the  euii.st,  the 
Freneh  based  a  elaim  to  North  Ameriea. 

While  the  Freiu-h  weie  pushing  their  explorations  in  the  uortli  the 
Wiiaiiish  were  pressing  forward  in  the  regions  of  the  (.iulf  of  Mexico, 
allured  hv  the  jrlare  of  the  gold  and  the  abundance  .>f  silv<>r  lluit  e_x- 
i.sted  there:  and  by  ^^y>[\  Don  .lose  de  Vaseoncellos  had  explored  from 
the  (liilf  of  Mexico  a.s  far  inland  as  Arizona. 
.l.\Cijr!':s  C.virrncK 

hi  i:);i4.  -May  12th.  dacipies  t!artier.  wilh  two  ve.s.sels  and  I'i^  nieti, 
leached  Nen foundland  iuid  there  erected  a  cross  bearing  the  French 
ai'iiis  to  indicate  the  French  dominion,  and  after  sailirisf  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  Aniicosli  he  jrlurned  t"  France,  only  to  letni'u  llie 
followiK^^  vear,  when  he  sailed  up  the  Ht.  Lawrence  river  aud  ai'rived 
at  tlie  lU'e'seut  site  of  Jloiitreal  October  2.  loJtrj.  lie  found  there  an 
Indian  village.  Iloclii'laga,  and  hack  of  the  village  was  the  mountain 
whieh  be  named  ■'Monnt  Koyal."  which  was  eventually  shoi'feiicd  to 
the  present  "Jlontieal."  Cartier.  with  hh  mcii,  spent  a  hard  winter 
on  the  St.  Lawreiiec,  losing  twenty-five  of  their  number  by  sciiivy.  and 
in  the  following  sjn'ing  (15:«)  he  returned  to  France  taking  with  liim 
the  Indian  chief  nonnaeonna.  and  nine  lesser  chiefs,  who  were  induced 
bv  deceit  to  enter  the  ships.  If  not  the  first,  this  is  an  eariy  illustration 
of  the  imi>ositions  tliat  were  praetieed  by  the  Knropeaua  upon  the  na- 
tive Indians  ami  it  is  very  probable  that  like  and  worse  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  white  visitors  fo\ind  real  effect  in  the  bloody  massacres,  and  the 
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brutal  treatment  of  white  settiers  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  that  fol- 
lowed in  later  years.  These  visits  by  Cartier  were  the  first  directly  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  government  of  Prance,  and  they  were  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king,  who  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  people  and 
believed,  not  only  that  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  its  reported  riches  in  furs  and  minerals  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition and  of  great  importance  to  France,  but  also  that  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  there  would  be  found  a  through  passage  to  China/'tand  it 
was  in  a  search  for  such  a  northwest  passage  that  many  expeditions 
were  sent  out  by  the  various  old  wtirld  monarehs. 

It  was  in  15;J!)  that  DeSoto  landed  in  Florida,  and,  with  his  six 
hundred  men.  marched  across  the  country,  reaching  the  Mi.ssissippi 
river  in  1541  with  a  remnant  of  his  original  force;  and  it  was  the  same 
year  that  Cartier  sailed  on  his  third  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
time  Cartier  saile<l,  expecting  to  be  followed  immediately  by  Lord  Rob- 
erval  (Jean  Francis  de  la  Roque.  Sienr  de  Roberval)  who  had  received 
a  commission  granting  to  him  the  government  of  New  Prance,  and  who, 
as  such  governor,  had  made  Cartier  captain  general  of  the  expedition ; 
and  they  proposed  to  form  a  colony  in  their  new  possessions  and  there 
search  for  the  wealth  of  minerals  said  to  exist  therein,  of  which  reports 
had  come  to  the  early  explorers  through  the  Indians,  and  their  reports 
undoubtedly  had  reference  to  the  minerals  of  Lake  Superior.  Cartier 
arrived  at  his  destination  in  August,  1541,  and  while  waiting  and  con- 
tinually expecting  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberval,  he  built  two  forts  and 
prepared  for  the  winter.  Roberval  eame  in  the  following  spring,  but 
not  until  Cartier,  disheartened  by  the  hardships  of  a  dreary  winter. 
had  broken  up  his  colony  and  started  for  France. 

Cartier  suffered  many  hardships  and  privations  in  his  several  voy- 
ages, which  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  country  tributary 
to  the  Gulf  and  River  St,  Lawrence,  and  thus  he  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  events  that  early  letl  to  recognition  by  the  world  of  the  ad- 
vantages existing  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  which  region  found 
its  early  center  of  attraction  in  the  first  central  settlement  west  of  Mon- 
treal at  Michilimackinac.  or  Macinac.  Cartier  therefore  is  entitled  to 
and  is  accorded  prominent  mention  in  the  history  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, and  reward  for  all  those  hardships  endured  can  now  be  accorded 
him  in  no  bett<?r  or  more  enduring  manner  than  by  onr  recognition  of 
him  as  among  the  foremost  of  the  world's  explorers. 

Robebval's  Attempted  Colonization 
Lord  Roberval.  in  1542.  brought  with  him  two  hundred  colonists 
who  attempted  to  form  a  colony  still  farther  up  the  stream  than  that  of 
Cartier's,  but  after  the  hardships  of  one  winter  the  colony  was  broken 
up  and  the  members  returned  to  Prance.  These  repeated  attempts  to 
colonize  this  northern  country  are  here  referred  to,  to  illustrate  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  Prance,  time  after  time, 
bared   themselves  to  the  rigors  of  Canadian   winters,   with   but  .scant 
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shelter,  in  the  interest  of  extending  the  dominion  of  France,  over  a 
country  that  was  full  of  promises  of  abundant  reward.  The  inquiring 
disposition  of  an  explorer  naturally  elicited  from  the  natives  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  country  tributary  to  the  great  river,  and  each 
recurring  voyage  increased  the  information,  and  awakened  an  increased 
interest  in  the  old,  in  the  opportunities  which  seemed  to  be  open  to  them 
in  the  new  world.  In  1547  Roberval,  undaunted  by  the  hardships  of 
his  earlier  experience,  set  out  on  a  second  colonizing  expedition,  but, 
with  his  entire  company,  was  lost  in  the  passage.  The  repeated  fail- 
ures in  attempted  colonization  combined  with  the  death  of  the  king  and 
wars  at  home,  lost  to  this  region  the  attention  of  Prance  for  a  consider- 
able period ;  and  little  is  recorded  of  events  in  the  region  of  St.  Law- 
rence for  some  fifty  years  that  followed  the  failure  of  Roberval 's  at- 
tempt to  colonize  and  form  a  government. 

For  a  long  period  following,  the  interest  in  legitimate  exploration 
seems  to  have  given  way  to  a  period  of  buccaneering,  participated  in  by 
English,  French  and  Spanish  alike,  in  which  vessels  and  settlements  of 
one  were  preyed  upon  by  the  others,  and  the  Indians  were  preyed  upon 
by  all ;  and  there  were  spread  upon  the  early  pages  of  American  history 
blots  that  can  never  be  effaced. 

In  1565,  Menendcz,  a  Spanish  commander,  founded  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  the  oldest  eity  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  he  immediately  proceeded  to  massacre  the  peoph'  in  Riliaidfs 
French  settlement  at  Fort  Caroline,  putting  most  of  them  most  crni'lly 
to  the  sword. 

In  1576  the  coast  of  Labrador  was  again  visited  by  an  explorer,  but 
this  time  by  an  Englishman.  Sir  John  Frobisher,  who  discovered  what 
he  thought  WHS  gold  in  the  rocks  of  the  country,  and  from  which  sup- 
posed discover>-  grew  a  famous  bubble  of  large  proportions,  whicli,  when 
it  burst,  carried  consternation  and  ruin  to  many  who  wore  included  in 
the  noble  families  of  England. 

It  was  in  1582  that  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  with  a  patent  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  sent  out  explorers  with  the  result  that  "Virginia"  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England;  and  the  city  of  Raleigh. 
Virginia,  was  founded  in  1587,  in  which  year  "Manteo,"  an  Indian 
chief,  was  baptized  there  and  made  "Lord  of  Roanoke."  the  tirst  and 
only  ])eerag('  ever  created  by  England  in  America;  and  he  was  the  first 
Indian  baptized  by  an  English  minister. 

In  15!)8  Marquis  dc  La  Roche  obtained  the  right  to  colonize  and 
command  New  France,  and  he  attempted  to  colonize  Sable  Island  with 
a  lot  of  criminals  which  he  as-seinbled  for  the  purpose,  and  whom  he 
left  on  the  island,  where,  for  years,  they  lived  like  wild  men,  subsisting 
upon  fish  and  such  food  as  they  could  gather.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
in  1603,  there  remained  but  twelve  of  the  entire  colony  and  these  twelve 
rcjuaining  criminals,  after  the  hardened  experience  of  their  wild  life, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France  entered  the  Canadian  fur  trade. 
The  effect  upon  history  of  the  treatment  which  such  men  would  likely 
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awoi-tl  the  Indians,  in  prosecuting  their  trade  for  furs,  ean  well  l)e  loft 
t()  tlie  iniaginatiim,  and  probably  cannot  be  fully  measured  by  that. 

Prior  to  this,  and  in  15!)!),  I'ontgrave.  a  French  trader,  procured  a 
patent  authorizing  hini  to  colonize  New  France,  and  lie  placed  sixteen 
men  at  the  month  of  Saguenay  river,  on  the  St.  Iiawrenee,  to  obtain 
furs,  and  thus  we  have  a  record  of  an  early  beginning  of  the  fur  trade 
that  a  little  later  tempted  the  pioneers  into  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 
;uul  to  the  Upper  Peninsula.  These  men  were  not  prepared  to  stand 
thi'  cold  anil  some  of  them  died,  while  the  others  were  scattered  and 
took  up  life  with  the  Indians. 

Quebec  Founded  by  Chamflain 

In  1603  Champlain  made  his  tirst  visit  to  Canada  and  with  his  com- 
pany later  established  the  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  New 
France,  at  what  is  now  Quebec.  He  explored  the  surrounding  country, 
and  did  much  in  the  way  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians, greatlj'  to  the  advantage  of  his  then  future  work  of  exploration, 
settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  At  the  site  of  Montreal, 
Champlain  found  absolutely  no  trace  of  the  flourishing  Indian  village 
of  Hochelaga  which  existetl  there  at  the  time  of  Cartier's  visit,  eighty 
years  earlier.  Champlain  continued  his  work  of  exploration  and  col- 
onization and  in  1605  explored  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod. 

In  1606  James  I  of  England  granted  to  the  London  Company  and 
also  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  each  a  right  to  colonize  territory  in  cer- 
tain latitudes,  each  grant  extending  from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the 
Pacific.  The  spirit  of  colonization  seems  to  have  thoroughly  revived 
at  this  period  and  in  1607  the  London  Company  founded  Jamestown, 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  new  world,  and  only  one 
year  in  advance  of  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  North 
America  at  Quebec,  in  1608. 

At  this  period  there  was  trouble  between  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
warlike  Iroquois  were  a  continual  menace  to  the  more  peaceable  Ilurons 
and  other  neighboring  tribes,  and  in  1609  Champlain  joined  a  war 
party  against  the  Iroquois.  The  French  arms  greatly  terrified  th(!  In- 
dians and  Champlain 's  part  in  that  campaign  was  the  first  step  in  the 
trouble  that  followed  lietween  the  French  and  the  Indians.  It  was  in 
that  campaign  that  Champlain  discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his 
name. 

In  1610  Champlain  returned  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  French  government  concerning  the  American 
fur  trade,  and  on  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1611,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
island  of  Montreal  to  establish  a  trading  post,  and  there  held  a  trading 
assembly  with  the  Hurons,  who  came  there  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  the  intervening  country  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  At  that 
time  there  came  with  the  Indians  a  young  Frenchman  whose  name  is 
not  recorded,  who  had  the  year  previous  made  the  first  known  visit 
by  a  white  man  to  the  shon-s  of  Lake  Huron  and  who  had  there  win- 
tered with  the  Hurons,  studying  their  customs  and   habits  of  life. 
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liy  this  time  a  tlirw-fold  iiitcmst  in  X.^w  Fniiu-u  was  made  miiiii- 
fest — First  the  di.si'ovi'r.v  of  the  iinrthwcst  passiiS'^  to  China;  swoudl.v, 
the  development  of  the  fiir  trHtle.  »m\  tliinily,  the  I'oiiversiou  of  tlif?  sav- 
age iiihahitants.  All  these  were  faetors  m  the  iiiovemeiits  then  to  fol- 
low that  led  to  the  early  diseovery  of  the  remaining  great  lakes  and 
induced  the  pioneer  visits  to  what  is  now  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The 
religious  tenets  of  the  Kin^r  of  Frajiee  led  him  to  <lireet  his  efforts 
largely  to  the  work  (if  imparting  to  the  natives  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chiistian  religion  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  missionaries  to  Christianize 
and  eivilize  the  native  inhabitants,  and  develop  the  country  through 
their  advancement,  rather  than  to  colonize  it  with  Europeans.  The 
commercial  interests  which  then  were  confined  principally  to  the  trade 
in  furs  did  not  harmonize  with  the  good  work  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  practices  went  far  to  counteract  it. 

In  1613  Cliamplain,  having  heard  reports  of  the  great  waterways  to 
the  northwest,  and  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  Ottawa 
river  and  the  great  lakes,  started  out  in  search  thereof,  hoping  to  find 
the  coveted  water  route  to  China.  He  passed  up  the  Ottawa  river  and 
spent  the  following  winter  with  the  Indians,  but  returned  in  the  spring 
disgusted  with  the  false  reports  that  had  taken  him  on  that  adventure. 

It  was  in  the  year  1613.  when  the  French  had  pushed  their  explora- 
tions far  into  the  Huron  country,  that  the  Dutch  first  began  their  set- 
tlements at  New  York  and  Albany,  and  English  hostility  to  the  French 
wa.s  evidenced  bj'  the  destruction  of  a  French  Jesuit  colony  at  Jlount 
Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  the  hands  of  the  English  from  James- 
town, under  orders  of  Governor  Dale,  and  by  the  further  acts  of  the 
English  who,  under  Captain  Samuel  Argall.  proceeded  to  Nova  Seotia 
and  destroyetl  the  settlement  at  St.  Croix,  leaving  the  settlers  to  wan- 
der and  subsist  as  l>est  they  eould  among  the  Indians  the  following 
winter.  These  were  the  first  overt  aets  of  hostility  in  the  long  contest 
between  France  and  England  in  the  new  world,  a  contest  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  who  should  govern  tlie  territory  of  the  lakes  in- 
eluding  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  in  which  the  resources  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  its  immediate  surroundings  formed  a  prominent  sub- 
,jeet  of  contention. 

It  was  in  1614  that  Captain  John  Smith  explored  the  coast  and 
made  a  map  of  New  FIngland  which  gave  to  that  country  that  name. 

Recollkt  and  Jesuit  Missionaries 
In  May.  1615.  five  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New- 
England,  Father  Joseph  le  Carnin,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  BeeoUet 
braneh.  came  to  New  France  with  three  other  priests  as  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  natives  and  settlers  of  New  France  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  They  came  at  the  solicitation  of  Champlain,  and  the  first 
mass  upon  Canadian  soil  was  said  upon  their  arrival,  and  they  imme- 
diately began  their  work  among  the  Indians,  penetrating  the  wilderness 
to  the  streams  that  flow  to  Lake  Huron. 
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In  1617  Champlain  personally  traversed  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

The  RecoUet  friars  were  the  only  missionaries  to  New  Prance  until 
1624,  and  in  that  year  the  Jesuits  made  their  first  appearance  and  be- 
gan active  work  among  the  Indian  tribes;  and  it  is  to  the  Jesuits  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
section  of  which  we  now  write.  In  1625,  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  in- 
cluding Jean  de  Brebeuf,  came  to  join  the  colony  at  Quebec,  and  Duke 
de  Ventadour,  a  Jesuit,  being  vieeroyal  governor,  the  Jesuits  set  out 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively  Jesuit  government  of 
the  new  territory,  and  tlius  a  new  strife  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Recollets  was  added  to  the  already  many  contentions  which  had  to  be 
met  by  the  pioneers  of  New  France.  Brebeuf  spent  the  following  win- 
ter with  the  Algonquin  Indians,  and  the  following  year  went  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Ilurons  where  he  remained  for  three  years  teaching  the 
Gospel  to  and  studying  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 

While  the  missionaries  were  thus  vigorously  prosecuting  their  work 
tlie  fur  traders  had  illustrated  to  the  people  of  France  something  of 
the  wealth  which  existed  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  1627  Cardinal  Rieh- 
elien,  who  then  controlled  the  destiny  of  Prance,  constituted  himself 
"Grand  JIaster  and  Superintendent  of  Navigation  and  Commerce." 
He  annulled  the  private  trading  rights  to  the  Caens,  and  founded  a 
company  called  the  Hundred  Associates,  with  himself  at  the  head,  and 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  gave  this  company  full  power  over  all  the  terri- 
tory "from  Florida  to  the  Arctic  Circle,"  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  company  rei-eived  a  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade,  forever,  and  of  all  other  trades  for  fifteen  years;  it 
was  also  granted  and  assumed  feudal  proprietorship  of  the  country  and 
forbade  the  Huguenots  to  enter  New  Prance.  The  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  was  "the  government,"  with  absolute  sway  in  all 
branches  of  government  and  trade,  and  to  it  the  king  donated  two  ships 
of  war.  Champlain  was  an  active  member  in  this  powerful  eomp^'iy, 
which,  in  return  for  its  grants  of  monopoly,  agreed  to  make  certain 
provisions  for  colonists,  and  stipulated  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
French  Roman  Catholics,  and  none  other,  and  that  there  should  be 
three  priests  in  each  settlement. 

The  conflict  between  England  and  France  was  heightened  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholics  and  by  the  opposing  claims  under  their  direct 
grants  of  territory  in  the  new  world;  and  the  Huguenots,  angered  at 
their  exclusion  from  New  France  by  the  government  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  lent  aid  to  the  English  who  had  determined  to  conquer  the 
French  possessions  in  America. 

In  1628  an  English  fieet,  under  the  command  of  three  French  Hu- 
guenot brothers  named  Kirk,  descended  from  the  Scotch,  met  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  completely  destroyed  a  French  fieet  with  supplies  for 
Quebec.  In  1629  the  Recollet  priests  were  driven  from  Canada  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Jesuits  and  as  a  part  of  their  movement  to  exclusively 
control  New  France. 
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The  new  world  had  by  this  time  become  known  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  as  a  country  of  great  promises,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
climate,  rich  topographical  features,  abiudance  of  minerals,  and  won- 
derful waterways  which  opened  the  country  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  in  short,  as  an  unlimited  field  for  the  exercise  of  human  in- 
genuity and  the  expansion  of  wealth. 

It  was  an  open  field,  and  a  contest  was  fairly  on.  The  claims  of  the 
English,  French  and  Spanish  to  territory  in  the  new  world  were  in 
direct  conflict,  and  remained  to  be  settled,  amicably  or  by  conquest, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  settlers  was  destined  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  methods  adopted.  It  became  the  lot  of  the  settlei-s  of  the  lake  re- 
gions and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  hampered  by  the 
hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  an  extensive  warfare,  participated  in  not 
only  between  two  nations,  professedly  Christian,  but  made  most  horri- 
ble by  the  additional  tortures  of  the  barbarous  savages,  whii  were  in- 
duced to  i)artici])ate  in  the  contest.  The  easy  waterway  access  to  the 
northwest,  inclutling  the  I'pper  Peninsula,  made  possible  the  explora- 
tion of  this  country  at  the  time  when  the  pilgrims  were  settling  the 
New  England  coast  country  and  the  Dutch  were  along  the  lludsdii.  but 
had  not  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  New  York. 

At  the  same  time  the  conflicting  claims  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  fact  that  the  abundant  Indian  population  was  stirred  by  the  war 
existing  between  the  two  nations,  rendered  extremely  hazardous  the 
undertakings  of  our  parly  pioneers-,  and  no  doubt  retarded  for  nearly 
a  half  a  century  the  ])ermanent  settlement  which  our  natural  resources 
invited. 

Having  noted,  comparatively,  the  development  of  the  claims  of  the 
European  countries  to  territory  in  this  new  world,  and  the  strifes  cn- 
genileicd  between  those  countries  as  having  effect  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  we  coiue  now  to  the  time  when  our  own 
locality  was  visited  by  the  Freueh.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  had 
been  learned  by  the  French  of  the  resources  and  the  waterways  of  this 
locality  through  intercourse  with  the  Indians  of  this  locality  who  went 
to  the  St.  Jjawrence  to  trade;  and  it  may  be  that  unknown  and  unre- 
corded French  tiaders  had  penetrated  this  section  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Indiana,  but,  imfortunateiy,  those  early  traders  seemed  content  with 
the  experiences  and  profits  of  their  trade,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
the  coming  wants  of  the  historian,  and  we  are  left  larprely  in  the  dark 
as  to  their  eart,v  movements. 

JE.\N  Xia»i.ET.  ('rPBR  Peninwula  Yiwtob 
The  first  European  known  to  have  visited  the  Upper  Peninsula  is 
Jean  Nicolet  and  the  date  of  his  visit  is  1634;  at  which  time  the  entire 
French  population  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  valley  fr()m  Gaspe  to  Three 
fiivers  was  scarcely  three  linndred  and  fifty  people,  most  of  whom  were 
traders  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  and  Champlain  was  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  colony.     Tlic  great  interior  of  tlie  i-ountry  was  yet  luiex- 
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l>l(n-ed,  aiul  lie  resolved  to  pn>seeute  the  work.  His  ambitions  were  at 
least  two- fold;  to  penetrate  tlie  interior  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
northwest  passage,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  extend  and  develop  the  fur 
trade  in  the  interest  of  his  company.  To  this  end  he  needed  to  make 
friends  with  the  Indians,  and  an  emissarj'  suitable  to  the  hour  was  at 
hand. 

As  early  as  1638  Ohamplain  sent  Jean  Nieolet,  with  a  numbev  of 
other  young  men.  to  some  of  his  Indian  friends  to  have  them  trained  for 
life  in  tlie  woods,  and  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  savages.  This 
he  did  in  preparation  for  his  contemplated  work  of  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians,  and  he  desired  to  use  these  young  men  as  in- 
terpreters and  advisers  when  the  proper  time  should  oome.  At  that 
time  the  Indians  had  not  formetl  a  close  alliance  with  the  French.  Nie- 
olet had  just  arrived  from  France,  a  young  man  of  good  character  and 
religious  training.  He  was  sent  to  the  Algonquins  of  Isle  Des  AUu- 
mettes.  whom  Champlain  had  visited  in  1613.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  living  the  life  of  the  Indian  in  his  wanderings,  his  dangers,  fa- 
tigue and  privations;  which  fact  alone  evidenced  courage  and  fortitude 
such  as  was  necessary  in  the  contemplated  frontier  work.  He  is  said  to 
have  passed  several  days  with  nothing  but  the  bark  of  trees  to  satisfy 
his  hunger. 

At  one  time  during  his  residence  with  the  Indians  Nieolet  accompan- 
ied four  hundred  of  the  Algonquins  upon  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  Iro- 
quois, which  mission  was  accomplished  and  he  returned  in  safety.  He 
afterwarils  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Nippissings,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  or  nine  years,  was  recognized  by  them  as  one  of  their  na- 
tion, and  frequently  entered  into  their  eoimeils.  During  this  life  with 
the  Indians  he  took  notes  of  their  habits,  manners  and  customs,  which 
he  presented  to  the  missionaries,  and  which  were  of  great  assistance  to 
them.  He  returned  to  civilization,  being  recalled  by  the  government  and 
employed  as  commissary  and  Indian  interpreter.  Quebec  having  been 
reoecupied  by  the  French,  Nieolet  took  up  hi.s  residence  there,  where  he 
was  in  high  favor  with  Champlain,  who  admired  his  remarkable  adapta- 
tion to  savage  life.    It  was  in  1629  that  he  returned  from  the  Indians. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1632,  the  French  trade  with  the  Indians  was 
largely  conducted  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  where  the  city  of  Three 
Rivers  now  stands,  and  the  Indian-s  used  to  come  there  with  a  tiotilla  of 
bark  canoes  and  would  stay  from  eight  to  ten  days.  In  that  month  De 
Caen  arrived  in  Canada ;  and  by  the  Indians  who  had  there  assembled 
he  was  able  to  send  word  to  the  French  who  were  living  among  the  sav- 
ages upon  the  Ottawa  river  and  Georgian  bay,  and  he  requested  their 
return  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  June,  1633,  Champlain  caused  a  small 
fort  to  be  erected  about  forty  miles  above  Quebec,  as  a  rendezvous  for 
the  trading  flotilla,  to  draw  the  market  nearer  to  Quebec,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  trading  at  a  point  less  liable  to  interruption  by  the  Iro(iuois, 
than  when  carried  on  at  Three  Rivers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  canoes 
eame  at  this  time  to  the  newly  established  port  and  it  is  thought  that 
with  this  large  fleet  Nieolet  returned  to  civilization. 
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Champlaiii  ttK'ii  dosin'ci  jiii  I'jiiiHsiiry  to  carry  im  liis  work  of  frontiiT 
exploration  and  lie  knew  iif  no  oiii'  on  wlioni  lii>  I'Oiild  more  .safely  rely, 
or  who  was  better  fitted  for  t!ie  arduous  ta.sk  than  was  Xieolet;  and  lie 
prepared  to  .send  lii)i)  forward  in  the  iiope  that  a  nearer  ronte  to  China 
and  Japan  iiiighf  be  di.seovere<.l;  and  that  the  fur  trade  of  the  Ilniidreit 
AsKoeiates  might  he  made  more  profitable. 

Charaplain  had  theretofore  sfiwd  upon  the  shores  of  Geoi^ian  bay  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  had  heard  from  western  Indiana  numerous  reports  of 
the  distant  lake  regions,  but  the  infoi'ination  thus  gathered  from  the 
Indians  was  indefinite  and  nneertniii,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  westeni 
country  was  consequently  exceedingly  limited.  He  had  heard  of  Xiag- 
ara.  hut  supposed  it  was  a  rapid  sueh  as  the  St.  Louis  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  He  was  wholly  uninformed  eoneerning  Lake  Erie,  Laki^  St. 
Claire  and  Lake  Michigan;  of  Lake  Huron  he  knew  very  little  and  of 
Lake  Superior  still  less,  hut  lie  was  assured  there  was  a  eonnection  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  St.  Lawrenee  river,  and  he  supposed  a 
river  flowed  directly  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  surely 
the  opinion  he  had  in  1632,  as  shown  by  a  map  made  by  him  in  that 
year.  He  had  heen  told  by  the  Indians  that  there  were  copper  mines 
near  the  borders  of  one  of  these  "fresh-water  seas";  an  Algon(|uin  had 
shown  him  copper  as  early  as  1610,  and  had  told  him  there  were  large 
quantities  of  the  metal  on  a  river  where  lie  had  fonnd  that,  near  a  great 
lake.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  Indians  gathered  it  in  lumps,  melted 
it  and  spread  it  in  sheets,  and  smoothed  it  with  stones. 

SE.\BCniNG    FOB    .\    XORTHWE.'^T    P.VSKAGE 

Champlain  had  theretofore  also  heen  tiM  by  the  Indians  of  a  nation 
dwelling  in  the  far-off  lake  country-  which  had  once  lived  on  the  borders 
of  a  distant  sea;  and  they  were  called  by  the  Algonquins  "Men  of  the 
Sea."  They  were  said  to  live  less  than  four  hundred  leagues  away.  He 
was  also  informed  that  there  was  still  another  nation,  without  hair  or 
beards,  whose  customs  and  manners  resemble  the  Tartars,  who  eame 
from  farther  west  to  trade  with  this  "Sea  Tribe."  They  wer<!  said  also 
to  make  their  journeys  by  canoes  upon  a  great  water,  and  Chainplain 
thought  this  "great  water"  must  be  a  western  sea  leading  to  Asia.  Some 
of  the  Indians  who  came  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  trade  with  the  French 
were  also  accustomeii  to  going  occasionall.v  on  a  five  or  six  weeks  journey 
to  trade  with  "The  People  of  the  Sea."  The  French  imaginetl  that  the 
hairless  traders  of  the  west  were  Chinese  or  Japanese,  though  they  were 
in  fact  the  Sioux,  while  the  "Sea  Tribe"  was  the  nation  since  known  as 
the  "  Winnebagoes, "  then  having  their  home  along  the  shores  of  Green 
bay.  It  can  thus  readily  be  understood  that  Champlain,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries then  engaged  in  frontier  work,  fondly  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  a  direct  water  route  to  China. 

Nicolet  must  have  heard  these  stories  of  the  Western  tribes  and 
from  them  he  must  have  acquired  that  faith  in  the  theory-  of  a  north- 
western i)assage  whii^h  encouraged  him  to  undertake  and  to  endure  the 
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hardships  whifh  were  then  in  store  for  him  in  the  work  of  the  discovery 
of  the  northwest,  ineluding  the  Upper  Peainsuia  of  Michigan.  With 
his  experience,  as  well  a.s  his  natural  ability,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Cham- 
plain  selected  Nicolet  as  his  representative,  and  the  representative  of 
the  Hundred  Associates,  to  visit  the  People  of  the  Sea  "La  Nation  des 
Puants,"  as  they  were  called  by  Champlain;  and  while  it  is  probably 
true  that  they  expected  him  to  develop  more  extensive  trade  relations 
with  the  nations  to  whom  he  was  sent,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
main  purpose  of  that  journey  was  to  try  and  solve  the  problem  of  a  near 
route  to  China.  During  the  latter  part  of  June,  1634,  Nicolet  was  ready 
to  set  out  from  Quebec  upon  his  eventful  journey.  At  that  time  there 
were  in  all  Canada  but  six  Jesuits— Le  Jeune,  Masse,  DeNoue,  Daniel, 
Devost  and  Brebeuf ;  to  the  last  three  the  Huron  mi.ssion  was  assigned, 
and  they  were  accompanied,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Isle  Dea  Allumettes, 
by  Nicoiet  on  his  way  to  the  Winnebagoes.  At  tliat  time  there  were 
many  savages  from  the  west  at  that  point  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
them  to  permit  so  many  white  men  to  accompany  them  on  the  return 
journey,  and  many  hardships  and  privations  had  to  be  endured,  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  journey ;  for  there  was  a  .scant  diet,  many  portages 
had  to  be  made,  and  the  savages  required  a  large  share  of  the  labor  to 
be  performed  by  the  whites.  Nicolet  could  not  tarry  long  with  the  Al- 
gonquins  of  the  isle  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long,  as  he  was  to  go 
to  the  Huron  villages  on  the  borders  of  Georgian  bay  before  entering 
upon  his  jonrney  into  the  nnexphired  country  (m  hi.s  mission  to  the 
Winnebagoes,  He  made  his  way  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Mattawan ;  thence 
to  Lake  Nipissing;  and  thence  down  French  river  to  Georgian  bay, 
upon  which  he  coasted  southward  in  a  canoe  along  the  shore  to  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Ilurons.  This  trip  to  the  ITurons  was  far  out  of  his  course 
from  the  Ottawa  to  the  "Winnebagoes;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  went 
there  on  a  mission  from  Chaniiilain  to  inform  the  Ilurons  of  the  desire 
of  the  governor  of  Canada  to  have  amicable  relations  established-  be- 
tween them  and  the  "Winnebagoes,  and  to  secure  a  few  of  the  Hnrons  to 
accompany  him  on  his  mission  of  peace. 

After  his  ceremonies  with  the  Ilurons  had  been  completed,  Nicolet 
struck  boldly  out  into  undiscovered  regions  wher<;  lie  was  to  encounter 
savage  nations  never  before  visited  by  white  men,  .so  far  as  the  records 
show.  It  was  a  voyage  full  of  danger,  and  one  that  would  re<)uire  great 
tact,  courage,  and  the  constant  facing  of  difficulty.  No  Frenchman, 
however,  was  better  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Nicolet  had  brought  with 
him  presents  with  which  to  conciliate  the  tribes  he  should  meet.  Seven 
Ilurons  accoinpanieil  him,  and  a  birch  bark  canoe  bore  a  white  man  for 
the  first  time  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  upon  St. 
Mary's  river  to  the  Falls — SauH  Ste.  Marie;  thence  again  down  the 
river,  many  miles  on  Lake  Michigan  and  up  Green  bay  to  the  home  of 
the  Winnebagoes;  and  that  first  eanoe  was  the  leader  of  a  van  of  a 
mighty  commercial  fleet  that  has  since  developed  upon  the  great  in- 
land seas. 
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As  Nieolet  came  westward,  entering  St.  Mary's  river,  his  canoes  were 
|)\i8hed  onward  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  reached; 
and  then  Nieolet,  the  first  white  man,  set  foot  upon  what  is  now  the 
stjite  of  Michigan,*  but  what  for  more  than  a  centiirv  and  a  half  there- 
after was  a  part  of  what  was  called  "The  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio."  That  territory  included  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  and  that  part  of  5Iinnesota  east  of  the  Jlississippi  river,  and 
it  passed  under  the  successive  dominions  of  France,  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Nieolet  and  his  seven  Huron  companions  rested  fro>n  their  strenu- 
ous voya^re  with  the  "People  of  the  Falls"  at  their  principal  village  on 
the  south  side  of  the  strait,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  in  what  is  now 
Michigan.  They  were  still  with  tribes  of  the  Algonquins.  From  Lake 
Huron  they  had  threaded  their  wa,v— first  thnmgh  narrow  rapids,  then 
into  and  across  placid  takes  and  around  beautiful  islands,  until  they  had 
finally  come  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  largest  fresh  water  .sea  in 
the  world,  stretching  away  in  its  grandeur  a  distance  to  the  westward 
of  over  four  hundred  miles.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Nieolet  ever  as- 
cended the  river  above  the  falls,  or  set  eyes  upon  Lake  Superior.  Where 
he  rested  amid  a  cluster  of  wigwams,  indicating  the  center  of  the  com- 
merce of  savagery,  now  stands  the  beautiful  and  business-like  city  of 
Sault  Ste,  Marie,  overlooking  the  finest  of  all  commercial  waterways. 

After  a  brief  rest  at  the  Falls,  Nieolet  returned  down  the  strait,  and 
it  is  thought  he  passed  through  the  western  "detour"  and  through  "the 
second  fresh  water  sea"  (Lake  Michigan),  being  the  first  white  man  to 
set  eyes  upon  its  beautiful  and  broad  expanse  and  to  the  straits  of 
Mackinac,  and  the  island  of  that  name.  He  continued  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  stopping  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, from  time  to  time,  until  he  reached  the  Bay  of  Noquet — the  north- 
ern arm  of  Green  bay. 

That  the  "small  lake"  visited  by  Nieolet  was,  in  fact.  Bay  du  No- 
quet. or  Nogue.  is  rendered  probable  by  the  phraseology  eniploytxl  b,v 
Vimont  in  the  "Relations  of  1640."  page  35.  He  says:  "Passing  the 
small  lake  (from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie)  we  enter  into  the  second  fresh 
water  sea  (Lake  Michigan  and  Green  bay)."  He  speaks  of  it  as  being 
"beyond  the  falls."  which,  in  his  course,  must  have  meant  "nearer  the 
Winnebagoes."  Here  upon  its  northern  border  he  visited  another  Al- 
gonquin tribe,  also  one  living  to  the  northward  of  the  "small  lake." 
Tlie  first  called  the  Roquai  by  Vimont  ("Relations  of  1640,"  page  34), 
were  probably  the  Noqucts,  afterwards  clawed  with  the  Chippewas. 
The  second,  in  the  "Relations"  just  cited,  called  the  Mantone.  were 
probably  the  Mantouc  in  "Relations  of  1671,"  where  they  are  men- 
tioned as  living  near  the  Foxes. 

JIaking  his  way  up  Green  bay  Nieolet  finally  reached  the  Menom- 
inee river,  its  principal  northern  affluent.     The  earliest  location  on  a 

•Some    authorities    claim    that    Brule  precefleil  Nieolet  by  five  years  ami  passed 
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mii|)  of  it  5Ii>(iutninc<>  villiifrr  is  tliiit  yivi-ii  by  ChHrlevoix  rm  his  "Carte 
(IcK  Liics  (111  CiiiKulii."  iici-iiiiii)imyiii<r  liis  "Jlistiiirc  ft  Description  Gcn- 
eralc  dc  l;i  Xuiivdic  Krnjicc"  (Vi.l.  1.  Vftris.  1744).  The  village  ("«l('s 
^[aldiiiiK'H")  i,s  ptiiccd  lit  thi'  iiiimth  «f  the  river  on  wluit  is  now  the 
JliehigHii  side.  In  the  valley  at  the  JleiioHiiiice.  Nicolet  met  a  pi'ini- 
Iims  tribe  of  Iiidiims,  t!ie  .Meiioniinei'K.  (leH<'ribwl  elsewhere  herein. 
While  restiiifj  at  Memmiinee  iinil  heemtiinn  aei|UJiiiite(l  with  the  Iniliaiis 
there,  he  sent  ffirwiird  (me  ot  liis  Iliiniiis  tii  enrry  the  newts  of  liis  com- 
iiig  (iikI  of  his  luissiou  of  [leiiee. 

The  irie-iSfige  was  well  received  hy  the  "WiniK'liapoes.  who  dispntehetl 
.seveuU  of  theii'  young  men  to  meet  tlie  "wonderful  imin";  sind  they 
met  him.  esi-oited  him,  anil  carried  his  ha^jrage.  "Two  days  .jonrne.y 
from  this  trihc  (the  "Winnehag.ies)  he  «ent  one  of  his  savages,"  Tliis 
wa.s  ,iiLst  the  <listance  from  the  lleiiominces. 

As  Nicolet  met  the  "Wiiniehapoes  he  was  clothed  in  a  large  garment 
of  Chinese  damask,  sjiriukled  with  flowers  and  birds  of  different  col- 
ors; po.ssibly  thus  attired  because  he  thought  he  had  reaeVieil  the  far 
ea,st,  liiit  he  was  really  at  Green  liay,  in  the  .state  of  Wisconsin,  This 
rube  (dress  of  ceiemony)  was  undoubtedly  bnuif;ht  with  him  all  the 
way  from  Quebec,  in  judicijiatioii  of  his  being  able  through  tlie  gi'eat 
rivers  am!  lakes  of  which  he  had  been  told,  to  iiiid  a  passage  to  China, 
and  he  was  prepared  then  to  meet  the  laandai'ins  who  might  welcome 
him  to  Catha\-.  As  he  landed,  he  carried  in  each  hand  a  small  pistol, 
and  whi-n  he  discharged  th<-.sc  the  women  and  cliililien  lied  to  escape  the 
iiiitii  who.  they  said,  ■■carried  the  thunder  in  liotli  his  hands." 

Nicolet  now  having  ii'ached  the  Winnebagocs  with  his  Iliirons, 
rested  fi'oiii  the  fatigue  of  the  long  jonrney.  The  ni'ws  of  the  connng 
of  the  FrenchmaTi  si)rea<l  thiough  the  country,  and  three  thousand  to 
five  thousand  Indians  from  different  tribes  as.se)Libled  to  niec-t  hint  and 
each  chief  gave  a  liam|uet.  VJmoiit  ,says  "A  Frenchman  told  me  some 
time  ago  that  hi>  had  s<>cn  threi'  thousand  men  together  in  one  assem- 
blage, fen-  the  purpow  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  eonutiy  of 
the  J'eople  of  (lie  Kea,"  One  of  tlie  saehcm.s  regaled  his  guest  with  at 
least  one  huiulred  ajid  twenty  beavers,  .Many  speeches  were  made,  and 
Nicolet.  ill  the  in1ci(sf  of  peace,  uiwd  the  advantages  of  an  allianee, 
lather  flian  war,  with  the  nations  to  the  eii.stward  of  I^ake  Hur-m.  They 
agreed  lo  Ueep  [leacc  with  tiie  Iliinms,  Ne^  I'crces  and  [»os.sibly  others, 
l>ut  .soon  after  Nicolet  "s  ri'tuni.  they  sent  out  war  parties  against  the 
Heaver  Ojifion. 

Nicnirl's  No:  man  cnuragc  wa.s  mohnuited  by  his  hardships,  lie 
was  not  y<>f  satisfied,  and  he  determined  to  inish  on  and  visit  the  neigh- 
boring tribes:  so  lie  ascended  tlie  Fo.-c  river  to  Lake  "Winnebago,  where 
he  heard  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  only  tliiee  days"  joui'iiey  further  up 
the  tortuous  Fox.  It  was  called  the  Gicat  Water  hy  the  savages,  and 
he  believed  it  was  really  the  sea  to  which  be  was  seeking  a  waterway. 
!t  seems  st;aiige  that  Nicolet  did  not  follow  up  this  eoni-se,  but  for 
some  unexplained  reason  he  took  a  course  to  the  .southward.     The  Jes- 
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nits  cousokd  themselves,  when  they  heard  of  his  abandoDing  the  sup- 
[KiKcd  short  course  to  the  sea,  with  the  hope  that  some  day  the  great 
western  sea  would  be  reached  by  one  of  their  order.  Upon  the  beauti- 
ful prairies  to  the  south  lived  the  lUini,  and  thither  Nieolet  went  on 
his  mission  of  peace,  and  there  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  winter 
of  1634-5. 

In  the  spring  of  ]635,  Nieolet,  after  having  made  his  bold  and  siie- 
eessfiil  trip  upon  the  lakes  and  along  the  borders  of  great  forests;  hav- 
ing visited  many  nations  hitherto  not  seen  by  white  men,  and  with 
them  made  friends  for  his  country;  having  discovered  Lake  Michigan 
and  "The  territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,"  and  having  traveled  four 
hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Huron  village,  theretofore  the  western 
boundary  of  exploration  by  the  white  people,  set  out  with  his  seven 
dusky  companions  tipon  the  homeward  return  journey,  via  Mackinac 
and  the  Great  Manitoulin  islands  and  back  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  through 
the  route  of  the  Nipissing  trail,  reaching  Three  Rivers  as  nearly  as  can 
be  learned  about  July  20,  1635. 

Deaths  of  Champl.vin  and  Nicolet 
Imagination  only  can  picture  the  enthusiasm  that  must  have  been 
rekindled  in  the  breast  of  Champlain  on  receiving  the  report  of  Nieo- 
let as  to  his  many  accomplishments.  His  resolutions  as  to  the  acquisi- 
tions open  to  his  country'  may  well  be  pictured,  but  fate  prevented  their 
realization,  and  Champlain  died  Christmas  day,  1635.  Great  ambi- 
tions died  with  him,  and  the  explorations  so  vigorously  inaugurated 
by  him.  through  Nieolet,  received  a  check. 

After  this  Nicolet  was  continued  in  the  office  of  commissary  and 
interpreter,  for  on  the  9th  of  December,  1635,  he  "came  to  give  advice 
to  the  missionaries,  who  were  dwelling  at  the  mis.sion,  that  a  young 
Algonquin  was  sick  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  visit  him.  He  per- 
formed his  labors  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  French  and  Indian, 
by  whom  he  was  sincerely  beloved.  He  constantly  assisted  the  mission- 
aries in  their  work  of  conversion  and  his  kindness  won  their  esteem." 
He  was  drowned  on  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  capsizing  of  his  boat  in 
a  squall  October  27,  1642. 
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MISSIONARY,  TRAI>KR  AND  SOLDIRR 

i1e-j('It  Fathrbs  in  the  Upper  Pentnsi-la — LrssoN  A-r  RAri/r  Stk. 
.Uarie— The  Mabquette-Joliet  YoYAfiE — La  Sai,le  and  Tonty — 
Tub  SA[-i,T  and  St.  Ignace  JIissions — Coming  of  French  Soldiery 
^Indians  Lohe  PAiTri  in  French — AYiiy  JIiskions  "Were  De- 
stroyed— The  Fall  op  St.  Ignace— I'osts  Pass  to  the  Hritish — 

iMlCHILIMACKINAC      AhANDONED      BY      TTIK      PbKNCII— BkaDDOCK      AND 

Washington. 

The  Jesuits  being  in  control  in  New  Fraiioe.  it  was  the  iiiissionaries 
of  that  order  that,  a  few  years  aftor  the  pioneer  vi.sit  of  Nicolet,  a<rain 
penetrated  the  wilderness  in  and  around  what  is  now  the  Northern 
Peninsula  of  Jliehigan.  These  Jesuit  llissionaries  were  gentlemen  of 
inHucnt'e  who  had  been  reared  and  educated  within  the  cloisters  of 
the  church,  and  in  New  France  their  powers  were  paramount,  as  to  the 
shaping  of  colonial  policy.  Le  Ilontan  says  of  them:  "They  sought 
to  dive  down  into  the  bottom  of  men'.s  minds — artful,  aeeoiiiplished, 
learned,  polished — they  were  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  in  every  age; 
striving  to  mould  the  affairs  of  the  colon.v  to  their  own  purposes,  and 
thus  to  wield  a  political  influence  for  ecclesiastical  ends,  they  watched 
with  lynx-eyed  vigilance  all  the  affairs  and  relations  of  individuals  in 
the  state  as  well  as  the  church."  They  were  the  most  active  pioneer 
explorers  in  the  regions  of  the  great  lakes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  govcrninenf,  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  the  country,  was  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  Jesuit  Company  of 
the  Hundred  As.sodates.  and,  as  a  coiise(|iience.  these  mission ai'ies  who 
exeri-ised  the  controlling  inHueiice  were  interested  not  only  in  the  con- 
versi<m  of  the  savages  to  the  Jesuit  faith  (thus  to  maintain  Jesuit  dom- 
ination), but  likewise  to  develop  trade,  pniinote  the  financial  interests 
of  the  coiiipanv,  and  thereby  stt-eoiithen  its  monopoly  of  affairs  in  gen- 
eral. 

Je-suit  Fathers  in  the  I'ppeb  Peninkula 

After  the  death  of  Chani])lain,  which  occurred  within  a  few  months 
after  the  return  of  Nicolet  with  his  glowing  report  of  these  regions. 
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it  was  some  years  before  other  emissaries  followed  the  course  that  \ico- 
k't  had  taken  in  1634;  but  in  1641  Fathers  Ranibaiilt  and  Oognes  eanie 
fi'nm  the  Huron  country  escorted  by  the  Chippewas  who  had  gone  tliere 
to  tra(ie.  Th<'ir  mission  was  ime  of  exploration  with  a  view  to  acfpiaint 
themselves  with  the  fields  for  fntnre  woi'k  and  trade.  It  is  written  that 
on  reaching  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary's  river  they  found  about  two  tlnm- 
sand  Indians  asseinbled  tlier^',  of  whom  nearly  all  were  visitors  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  interior;  the  local  village  having  a  population  of 
only  about  two  hundred.  These  priests  spent  several  months  at  that 
village  and  in  its  vicinity,  where  they  prosecuted  their  religions  work 
among  the  Indians  and  where  they  erirted  a  cross;  after  whieh  they  re- 
turned to  their  assignments — their  mission  amonp  the  Ilurons.  The  in- 
troduction of  missionary  work  thus  pushed  to  sueh  a  great  distanee 
into  the  wilderness,  seems  to  have  met  a  fateful  handicap,  for  in  the 
following  year  Father  Rambanlt  was  taken  ill  and  died,  and  Father 
Jogues  was  soon  thereafter  eaptured  b^■  the  Jlohawks  who.  after  hold- 
ing him  for  a  time  in  captivity,  put  him  to  death^a  death  which  he 
met  as  a  martyr  to  his  country  and  his  ch\irch. 

The  next  of  the  mis'sionaries  to  come  to  thi.<^  section  was  Father 
I'ierre  Rene  ilenard.  who  reached  St.  5[ary's  river  in  Oetober,  1660. 
He  eame  in  eoinpany  with  some  Ottawa  Indians.  Starting  from  Three 
Rivers.  Canada,  he  eame  via  the  Nipissing  trail,  and  then,  traveling  by 
canoe  down  French  river  to  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Huron,  pa.ssed  on 
and  up  the  St.  Mary's  river  into  Lake  Superior  and  along  the  southern 
shore  of  that  lake  on  a  mission  to  tlie  Indians,  in  what  is  now  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northern  Wisconsin.  lie  camped  for 
the  winter  on  the  east  side  of  Keweenaw  bay  among  a  band  of  Ottawas, 
the  first  white  man  -so  far  as  the  records  show  to  penetrate  that  portion 
of  the  peninsula.  His  own  account  of  this  trip  is  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  hardships  endured  by.  and  the  impelling  faith  of  the 
missionary  pioneers.  He  writes  as  follows:  "Our  journey  has  been 
verj-  fortunate.  Thanks  be  to  God!— in-as-nnich  as  our  Frenchmen  all 
arrived  in  good  health  about  the  middle  of  October.  Hut  to  accomplish 
that,  we  had  to  suffer  much  and  avoid  great  risks — from  the  lakes 
which  were  very  stormy;  from  the  torrents  and  waterfalls,  fearful  to 
behold,  whieh  we  were  forced  to  cross  in  a  frail  shell;  from  hunger. 
which  was  oiir  almost  constant  companion ;  and  from  the  Iroquois,  whff 
made  war  upon  us. 

"Between  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  we  luckily  met  Monseignetir, 
the  Bishop  of  Petraea.  He  uttered  to  me  the  following  words,  which 
entered  deep  into  my  heart,  and  will  be  to  me  a  great  source  of  consola- 
tion amid  all  the  vexations  and  accidents  whieh  shall  befall  me:  'My 
Father,  every  reason  seems  to  retain  you  h<;re;  but  God.  more  power- 
ful than  aught  else.  re([uires  you  yonder.'  Oh,  how  I  have  blessed  God 
since  that  fortunate  interview,  and  how  sweetly  those  words  from  the 
lips  of  so  holy  a  prelate  have  re-entered  my  soul  at  the  height  of  our 
hardships,  sufferings  and  desolation— God  re(|uires  me  yonder!     How 
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often  have  I  repcatod  those  words  to  inysolf  amid  the  noise  (if  our  tor- 
rents and  the  solitude  of  mir  great  forests! 

"The  savages  who  had  taken  me  on  board  with  the  assnranre  that 
they  wonhi  assist  me,  in  view  of  my  age  and  infirmities,  did  not,  how- 
{'viT.  spare  me,  but  oblitred  me  to  earrj'  very  heavy  bunlens  on  ni,v 
shoidders  at  all,  or  nearly  all  the  wat^r-falls  whit-h  we  passed;  ami, 
althongh  my  paddle  did  not  greatly  hasten  their  progress,  being  plied 
by  arms  so  feeble  as  mine,  yet  they  could  not  endure  that  I  should  be 
idle.  ...  I  found  my  advantage  at  the  meeting  of  otiier  eanoes, 
for  then  our  savages  stopped  for  some  time  to  talk  about  their  routes, 
and  the  etmr.ses  whieh  they  were  to  take.  The,y  eompelled  me.  on  »<•- 
easion,  to  disend>ark  in  a  very  bad  plaee.  where  I  had  to  pas,s  over  roeks 
and  frightful  preeipiees  in  order  to  rejoin  them.  The  plaees  tln-ougb 
whieh  I  had  to  go  were  so  cul  up  with  abysses  and  steep  mountains  that 
I  (lid  not  think  I  could  extricate  myself  froiu  them,  and  as  it  was  uec- 
(^ssary  to  hasten,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  he  left  behind  oii  the  way,  [ 
woniuled  m.vself  in  the  arm  and  in  one  foot.  The  latter  became  swol- 
len and  gave  me  much  trouble  all  the  rest  of  my  journey,  especially 
when  the  water  began  to  be  eold.  and  it  was  ueee.ssary  to  remain  bare- 
foot all  the  time,  ready  to  .jump  into  the  water  when  the  savages  judged 
it  fitting  ill  order  fo  lighten  the  eanoe.  Add  to  this  that  they  are  peo- 
ple who  have  no  regular  meals;  the,v  eat  up  ever>*thing  at  onee  and 
keep  nothing  for  the  morrow. 

"Our  Frenchmen  and  myself  have  scarcely  caught  sight  of  one  an- 
otlicr  during  the  whole  course  of  our  journeys,  and  .so  we  have  not 
Iwen  able  to  give  one  an()ther  any  assistance.  They  have  had  tlicir 
crosses  and  I  mine.  Perhaps  G(h1  gave  more  patience  to  them  than  to 
me;  but  I  can  say.  nevertheless,  that  I  have  never  thought,  day  or 
night,  of  this  Outaonak  expeilition  except  with  a  sweetness  and  peace 
of  spirit  and  a  feeling  of  God's  grace  towards  me,  such  as  I  would  have 
difficult.v  in  explaining  to  you.  AVe  all  fasted  and  very  vigorously, 
contenting  ourselves  with  .stmie  small  fruits  whieh  were  found  rather 
seldom,  and  wliieh  are  eaten  luiwhere  else.  Fortunate  were  those  who 
could  ehanee  upon  a  certain  m()ss  whieh  gi'ows  upon  the  rocks,  and  of 
whieh  a  black  soup  is  made.  As  to  moose-skins ;  those  who  still  had 
any,  ate  them  in  swret;   everything  seemed  good  in  time  of  hunger. 

"But  mattcLs  iK'came  much  worse  when,  arriving  at  last  at  Lake 
Su]ierior,  after  all  this  fatigue,  instead  of  rest  and  refreshment,  whieh 
we  had  been  led  to  hope  for.  our  eanoe  was  shatteretl  by  the  fall  of  a 
ti'ec;  nor  could  we  hope  to  repair  it.  so  much  was  it  damaged,  pjvery- 
one  left  us,  and  we  remained  alone,  three  savages  and  myself,  without 
provisions  and  without  eanoe.  We  remained  in  this  condition  six  days, 
living  on  some  ofEal  which  we  were  obliged,  in  order  not  to  die  of  hun- 
ger, to  scrape  up  with  our  finger  nails  around  a  hut  whieh  had  been 
abandoned  in  this  place  some  time  ago.  We  pounded  up  the  bones 
which  we  found  there  to  make  soup  of  them;  we  collected  the  blood 
of  slain  animals,  with  which  the  ground  was  soaked;    in  a  word,  we 
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made  food  of  everything.  One  of  us  was  always  on  the  wateh  at  the 
waterside  to  implore  pity  of  the  passersby,  from  whom  we  obtaint'd 
some  bits  of  dried  flesh  which  kept  us  from  dying,  until  at  last  some 
men  had  mercy  on  us  and  came  and  took  us  on  board  to  transport  us 
to  the  rendezvous  where  we  were  to  pass  the  winter.  This  was  a  large 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  where  I  arrived  on  St.  Theresa's 
day;  and  1  had  the  consolation  of  saying  mass  there,  to  pay  myself 
with  interest  for  all  my  past  woes.  It  was  here  that  I  began  a  Chris- 
tian community,  which  is  composed  of  the  Flying  Church  of  the  Sav- 
age Christians,  more  nearly  adjacent  to  our  French  settlements  and 
one  of  those  whom  God's  compassion  has  drawn  hither," 

In  remembrance  of  the  day,  on  reaching  L'Anse  Hay  Father  Menard 
named  it  St.  Thcr&sa's  bay.  He  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  but. 
as  the  Indians  were  far  from  hospitable,  he  with  his  eight  French  com- 
panions wlio  had  now  come  together  after  their  long  voyage  prepared 
to  winter  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Indian  settlement.  During  the 
winter  he  made  frequent  attempts  to  interest  the  Indians  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  Christian  religion,  but  with  slight  succass,  and  he  decided 
that  cm  the  coming  of  spring  be  would  move  on  to  other  tribes  farther 
to  the  west.  Before  leaving  L'Anse  bay  and  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  1561,  Father  Menard  wrote  his  last  letter.  He  left  on  his  west- 
ern voyage  in  company  with  a  guide,  since  which  time  no  authentic 
news  of  him  has  ever  been  obtained.  Whether  he  was  lost  in  the  woods 
and  died,  or  whether  he  was  betrayed  and  murdered,  is  a  matter  only 
of  conjecture.  E\'idence  has  been  claimed  to  indicate  his  having  reached 
Black  river,  "Wisconsin,  and  traveled  down  that  stream,  while  again, 
remains  have  been  found  on  the  Sturgeon  river,  Michigan,  that  are 
claimed  to  be  his,  and  from  which  it  is  argued  that  after  leaving  L'Anse 
his  mission  was  southward  to  the  Menominees.  The  world  will  prob- 
ably never  know  anything  of  the  details  of  his  travels  from  L'Anse 
bay.  or  of  his  death,  but  be  is  recorded  as  the  thinl  missionary  to  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  all  of  whom  laid  down  their  lives  before  their 
missions  were  taken  iip  by  other  hands. 

About  this  time,  in  1664,  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates, 
having  been  re<lnced  in  numbers,  surrendered  its  charter  and  the  king 
of  France  granted  to  the  "Company  of  the  West  Indies"  all  the  rights 
the  fonner  company  had,  and,  in  its  interest.  Maniui.s  de  Tracy  came 
to  New  France  and  he  not  only  prosi^cuted  the  I'ominerce  in  furs,  but 
encouraged  settlements  an<l  the  development  of  natural   lesources. 

Soon  thereafter  there  came  to  this  Peninsula.  Rev,  Claud  Alloucz. 
who  passed  up  the  St.  Mary's  river  September  1,  166ii,  on  his  way 
from  Three  Rivers  to  La  Point  du  St.  Esprit.  From  his  writings  it 
appears  that  the  hardships  of  bis  trip  were  akin  to  those  narrated  by 
Father  Menard,  and  that  his  savage  companions  imposed  cruelties  upon 
him  throughout  the  course  of  the  perihnis  voyage,  but  he  bore  them  in 
fortitude,  firmly  impnwsed  thereby  with  the  necessity  of  his  work  of 
conversion.     Tie  re-cbriKfiaiied   Lake  Superior  as  "Lac  Tracy  au   Su- 
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porior, "  in  hoiKir  nf  the  new  head  iiE  tli:^  Ineiil  tfnvpmmeiit,  ;is  tiii^ 
name  appears  on  tlie  map  publi.slied  later  by  Alloiiez  itnd  Jlarqiiettc. 
He  also  notes  thi^  existence  of  copper  and  tliat  there  are  evidences  of 
former  mining.  AlJoiiez  meiitionftl  tliat  pieecs  of  enppor  weie  found 
welshing  from  ten  to  twenty  jhiunds.  He  nays:  "I  have  seen  several 
sni-li  piei'eN  in  the  hands  of  the  savages  wlio  regard  tlie  metal  as  very 
jirecions  and  guard  it  with  jealous  eare.  For  some  time  there  was 
seen  near  the  shore  a  large  roek  of  eo])per  with  its  top  rising  above 
tlie  water,  which  gave  opportiuiity  to  those  passing  hy  to  ent  jiieces 
from  it.  hut  wIk'11  I  passed  thiit'  vieiiiity  it  had  disappeared."  He 
gathered  ami  sent  hack  to  Talon  speciiiiciis  of  native  eopper,  ami  re- 
ported the  inforiiiiilion  gained  I'nim  the  Indians  in  regard  thereto.  He 
Spent  two  yeai.s  among  tlie  Indiann.  and  then.  convoye<l  hy  twenty  ean- 
OPS  of  Indians,  he  returned  to  Quehee.  arriving  tliere  August  3.  IWiT. 
where  he  set  forth  to  his  superior  the  importance  of  thti  work  at  La 
Point  ami  of  the  establishing  of  a  mission  at  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  because 
of  that  being  a  gathering  place  of  Indians  from  many  tribes.  He  pre- 
paied  to  return  immediately,  but  his  Indian  companions  refused  him 
return  [lassage.  and  he  found  a  titling  ccmipanion  in  Father  Louis 
.\ielioIas.  with  whom  he  and  three  others  who  tendered  their  services 
to  the  missions,  without  pecuniary  reward,  set  out  upon  his  second 
voyage  to  Lake  Superior  and  to  his  missiim  at  La  Point,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  work  most  suceeessfully  for  two  years,  when,  in  1(5(19.  he 
again  returned  to  Qiiebee  to  ask  pemiission  to  establish  a  mission  at 
Oreen  hay. 

Hefcue  this,  however.  Father  •Iae(ines  Manpiette  had  been  sent  from 
Mimtreal.  April  21.  1668.  to  Rault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he  erected  a 
ehapej.  and  built  a  stockade.  There  were  several  FreiicJuncn  who  ac- 
companied Father  Maninettp  on  this  ionrncy.  eoming  not  only  as  an 
i-seort  for  him.  but  for  purposes  of  trade. 

Father  Allouen  again  came  west  accompanied  liy  Father  ('land 
Dahlon,  who  was  familiar  with  the  languages  of  the  Algonipiiit.s.  and 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  he  so  arranged  that  Father  Dabton  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  mission  there,  while  Father  JIarciuette  went  to  the  La 
Point  mission  |)reviously  established  hy  Father  Allouc;c.  and  Father 
Allouez  went  to  Green  hay.  called  then  "Hay  des  Pnants,'-  to  estali- 
lish  a  mission  at  that  pohit. 

Of  Sauit  Ste,  JIarie.  Fatlier  Dablon,  in  bis  report  as  found  in  the 
"Relations."  writes  and  sets  forth  it.s  natural  attra<'tions  and  advan- 
tages as  follows:  "What  ia  eonnnonly  called  the  Sault  is  not  properly 
a  sault,  or  a  very  high  waterfall,  but  a  very  violent  current  of  waters 
from  Lake  Supi'rior,  wiiieh,  finding  themselves  cheeked  hy  a  great  num- 
ber of  rocks,  that  dispute  their  i)assage.  form  a  dangerous  cascade  of 
half  a  league  in  width,  all  these  waters  descending  and  plunging  head- 
long together,  as  if  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  over  the  rocks  which  bar 
the  whole  river.  It  is  three  leagues  below  Lake  Superior  and  twelve 
leagues  above  the  Ijake  of  the  Hurons.  this  entire  extent   making  a 
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licautiful  river,  cut  up  by  many  islands,  which  divltli*  it  and  increase 
its  width  in  some  plaees  so  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  across.  It  ttows 
very  gently  through  almost  its  entire  course,  being  difficult  of  iiassage 
only  at  tlie  Sault. 

"It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  and  even  amid  tlics<'  boiling  Ha- 
ters, that  extensive  fishing  is  cariied  on.  from  spring  until  winter,  of 
a  kind  of  fish  found  usually  only  in  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  called  in  the  native  language  Attioaiiieg,  and  in  ours  white-fish, 
because,  in  truth,  it  is  veiy  white,  and  it  is  mast  excellent,  so  that  it 
furnishes  food,  alniast  l\v  itself  to  the  greater  part  of  all  thi'sc  peoph'. 
Tliis  eonvenieriee  of  having  ti.sh  in  such  rinantities  that  one  has  only  to 
go  and  draw  them  out  of  the  water,  attracts  the  surroundinji  natives  to 
tliis  spot  dining  tlie  suimtier.  These  people,  being  wanderers,  without 
fields  and  without  corn,  and  living  for  the  most  part  only  by  fishing, 
find  here  the  means  to  .satisfy  their  wants;  and  at  the  same  time  wi- 
embrace  tlie  opportunity  to  instruct  them  and  train  tbeni  in  Chris- 
tianity during  their  sojourn  at  this  place.  Then'fore  we  had  been  ob- 
liged to  establish  here  a  pcriiiaiiciit  inissinn  irliich  is  the  ceiiicf  <rf  the 
oflirra,  as  we  are  liere  surrounded  b,v  different  nations,  of  which  the 
following  are  those  who  sustain  relations  to  the  place.  re|)airiiig  liithcr 
to  live  on  its  fish. 

"The  principal  and  native  inhabitants  of  this  district  ai'c  those  who 
call  thetHselvt»  Pahouitingwaeh  Irint.  and  whoiri  the  French  call  Hault- 
eurs.  because  it  is  they  who  live  at  the  Hault.  as  in  their  own  country, 
the  otiiers  being  there  only  as  borrowei-s.  They  comprise  one  hundred 
and  fifty  souls,  but  have  united  themselves  with  three  iithcr  nations 
which  number  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  t<i  whom  thc,v" 
have,  as  it  were,  made  a  cession  of  the  rights  of  their  native  country, 
and  so  these  live  here  permaueutl.v  excejit  the  time  wlicn  they  are  out 
hunting.  Next  come  those  who  are  called  the  Xotiquet,  who  extend  to- 
ward the  south  of  Lake  Supcrii^r,  whence  they  take  their  origin;  iuid 
the  Outichilxuis.  together  with  the  Marame^.  toward  tlu'  north  of  the 
same  lake,  wliich  region  they  regard  as  their  own    proper  country." 

After  Jnentioning  other  nations  tributary  to  the  mission  Father 
Dablnn  continues:  "The  nomadic  life  led  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
savages  of  these  couiitries  leniithens  the  prognss  of  their  conversion, 
and  leaves  fheni  only  a  very  little  time  for  receiving  the  instructions 
that  we  give  them.  To  renth'r  tliem  more  stationary,  w<'  liave  fixed 
our  alHMle  here,  where  we  cause  the  soil  to  be  tilled,  in  order  to  induce 
them  b,v  our  example  to  do  the  same;  and  in  this  several  have  alreaily 
begun  to  imitate  us. 

"Moreover  we  have  had  a  chai)el  erected,  and  have  taken  cure  to 
adorn  it,  going  farther  in  this  than  <me  would  dare  pron)isc  bimself 
in  a  country  so  destitute  of  all  things.  "We  there  aduiinister  baptism 
to  children,  as  well  as  adults,  with  all  the  eenmionies  of  the  chHi'eh, 
and  admonish  the  new  Christians  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.     The  old  men  attend  on  certain  days  to  hear  t!ie  word  of  God, 
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and  the  eliildroii  gatlu-r  tliijrc  ini-ry  day  to  k-iini  tin-  pravL-rs  and  tlii; 
Catechism." 

The  importance  of  the  work  at  this  point  was  iiniiiediately  recog- 
nized, and  in  1670  Fattiei-  Dabloii  was  joined  by  Fatliers  Gabriel  Droil- 
lette  and  Louis  Andre,  but  Andre  was  sent  forward  to  the  Algonquins 
among  whom  he  remained  about  two  years,  Duriiiff  the  same  year 
there  also  eame  to  the  Saiilt.  Fraiieois  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  de 
Urebant  de  Galinee,  yiilpitian  priests,  who.  having  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  La  Salle,  learned  of  tbi'  i-oiintiy  atonnd  tiie  Sault  and 
HO  betook  them.telves  alone  to  this  .'seetion. 

The  .Jcsnits  at  the  Sanlt  did  not  apiiaiviitly  ivli.sb  the  idt-ii  of  any 
intrusion  upon  their  territory  l>y  the  ]>riesl.s  of  any  otlier  ordei',  ami  the 
new  comers  were  made  to  know  t!iat  their  al»senee  would  lie  ap|n'i>- 
eiated,  and  fbey  returned  the  same  s<>ason  to  .Montreal. 

This  same  yeai-  (KiTO)  Father  Alloiiez.  fn.iu  his  station  at  (Jreen 
bay.  went  to  tlie  Sault  to  eontVr  with  Father  Dablon,  and  t\w  two  I'e- 
turiied  fogetiuT  to  Green  bay  and  considered  the  necessities  thereabout, 
and  then  Father  Dablon  returned,  .stopping  al  Alichillimackinac  pre- 
l>aratory  to  opening  a  mission  theie.  Dni-iiig  the  absence  of  Father 
Dablon  fi'oiii  the  SanJt,  the  chapel  ami  the  bouse  of  tlie  missionaries 
were  burned,  which  was  a  s<'i'ious  calamity  to  the  Christian  workers 
of  the  wddernens.  but  they  were  undaunted,  anil  appear  to  have  been 
well  provided  wilb  iiu'aus  to  proeui'e  every  necessity  within  tbeii'  reach, 
and  tluis  tlic  burned  buildings  were  soon  re])laced  with  others  sai<l 
to  have  been  better  and  more  splendi<l!y  fiu'iiishcd  Ihan  were  the  first. 

Lr.-~soy   at   Sati.t    Stk.    .MAint: 

Louis  XiV.  then  Kino>  of  France,  was  in  sym|)atby  with  the  work 
of  tiie  missionaries  and  to  .Monsieur  Talon,  llieii  governor  general  of 
Xew  France,  be  issued  orders  to  aid  the  unssions  and  to  cause  his 
sovereigiity  to  be  recognized  by  the  most  remote  nations.  Aeeoi'dingly. 
Sicnr  lie  Saint  Lusson  was  appointed  as  an  emis.sary  of  the  king  of 
France  to  take  possession  of  "the  territories  lying  between  the  east 
and  west  from  .Montreal  as  far  as  tlie  South  Sea.  covering  tiie  utmost 
extent  ami  range  po,ssihh>. "  On  this  iuijiortant  mis.sion  De  Saint  Lus- 
son arrived  at  Sault  Ste.  .Marie  on  .May  Ki,  ItiTl.  to  be  present  at  an 
assembly  of  many  nations  to  be  held  in  June  of  the  year,  pui'siiant  to 
arrangements  that  were  made  by  .Vicbolas  iVrrot,  who  !iad  been  dis- 
patched thither  by  JL  Talon  the  previons  year,  and  who  had  on  that 
niis.sion.  in  KiTO.  explored  Lake  Jfiehigan  (then  ealled  Lake  Illinois) 
as  far  south  as  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  and  had  invited  the  In- 
dian nations  of  that  and  interveidng  sections  to  meet  him  in  grand 
council  t<i  he  lield  at  the  Sault  the  following  spring,  there  to  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  king. 

The  proceedings  of  the  grand  council  were  well  intended  to  im- 
press the  natives  with  a  feeling  of  awe  for  the  new  comers.  Naturally. 
as   governmental   aiithority    and    religious   supremacy   were   lodged   in 
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the  same  persons,  the  eouneil  partook  of  the  sanctity,  th«  power  and 
the  splendor  that  the  combination  afforded.  On  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1671,  De  Saint  Lusson  opened  the  eouneil  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  Indian  village.  There  were  present  the  black  robed  Jesuit  fa- 
thers, Claud  Uablon,  Gabriel,  Druilete,  Claud  Allouez  and  Louis  An- 
dre, the  dignified  solemnity  of  whose  presence  was  relieved  by  the  im- 
posing splendor  of  the  uniformed  soldiers  «ith  gleaming  and  flashing 
weapons.  Representatives  of  fourteen  nations  of  Indians  were  also 
in  attendance. 

First  in  the  order  of  the  proceedings  a  large  wooden  crass,  pre- 
pared for  the  o(!casi(m,  was  blessed  by  Father  Dablon  and  then  it  was 
raised  to  the  tune  of  the  hyum  of  St,  IJemard,  in  the  singing  of  which 
both  priests  and  soldiery  joined.  Following  the  hymn,  jirayer  was  of- 
fered for  the  king,  and  then  De  Saint  Lusson  formally  declared  posses- 
sion of  the  regions  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prance,  and  there  fol- 
lowed shouts  of  "Long  live  the  King,"  and  musketry  was  discharged 
to  the  astonishment  of  many  of  the  Indian  visitors  who  then,  for  the 
first  time,  were  given  to  see  the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  anus 
of  France, 

The  pur]>ose  of  the  occasion,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  thi.>se 
men  worked  to  that  purpose  cannot  be  better  told  than  by  quoting 
the  words  of  Father  Allouez,  who.  being  most  familiar  with  the  Ot- 
tawa dialect,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "Here  is  an  excellent  matter  brought  to  your  attention,  my 
brothers;  a  great  and  important  matter,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
cil. Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  cross  raised  so  high  above  your  heads; 
there  it  was  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  making  himself  man  for 
the  love  of  men,  was  pleased  to  be  fastened  and  to  die,  in  atonement  to 
his  Eternal  Father  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  Master  of  our  lives,  of 
Heaven,  of  Earth,  and  of  Hell.  Of  Him  I  have  always  spoken  to  you, 
and  His  name  and  word  I  have  borne  into  all  these  countries. 

"But  look  likewise  at  that  other  post,  to  which  are  affixed  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  great  Captain  of  France,  whom  we  call  King.  He 
lives  beyond  the  sea,  he  is  the  Captain  of  the  greatest  Captains,  and  has 
not  liis  eciual  in  the  world.  All  the  Captains  you  have  ever  scon,  or  of 
whom  you  have  ever  heard,  are  mere  children  compared  with  him.  He 
is  like  a  great  tree,  and  they  only  like  little  plants  that  are  trodden  un- 
der foot  in  walking.  You  know  about  Onnontio,  that  famous  Captain 
of  Quebec.  You  know  and  feel  that  he  in  the  terror  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
that  his  verj'  name  makes  them  tremble,  now  that  he  has  laid  waste  their 
coiuitry  and  set  fire  to  their  villages.  Heyond  the  sea  there  are  ten 
thousand  Onnontios  like  him.  who  are  only  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain, our  great  King,  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  When  he  says  'I  am  go- 
ing to  war,'  all  obey  him;  and  thase  ten  thousand  Captains  raise  com- 
panies of  one  hundred  soldiers  each  both  on  sea  and  on  hind.  Some 
embark  in  ships,  one  or  two  hundred  in  number  like  those  you  have 
seen  at  Quebec.     Your  canoes  hold  only  four  or  five  men — or,  at  the 
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v<?rv  most  ten  or  twelve.  Our  ships  iu  Prance  luihl  four  or  five  hundred, 
and  even  as  many  as  a  thousand.  Other  iiicu  make  war  hy  land,  but  in 
NUch  vast  numbers  that,  if  drawn  u|)  in  a  ihiul)h'  file,  tliey  woukl  extend 
farther  than  from  here  to  Jlississai|iu'nk,  althoiifili  tlie  distanee  exceetls 
twenty  leagues.  AVhen  he  attacks  he  is  more  ter)ihle  than  the  thunder; 
the  earth  trembles,  tiie  air  and  the  sea  are  set  on  fire  by  the  diseharges  ■ 
of  his  cannon;  while  he  has  been  seen  mid  his  squadrons,  all  covered 
with  the  blood  of  his  foes,  of  whom  he  has  slain  so  many  with  his  sword 
that  he  does  not  eount  their  scalps,  but  the  rivers  of  bloiHl  whieh  he  sets 
flowing.  So  many  i)ris(mers  of  war  <h)es  he  lead  away,  thsit  lie  luakes 
no  aeeount  of  them,  letting  them  go  about  whither  they  wilt,  tu  show 
that  he  does  not  fear  thent.  X(i  one  now  dare.s  make  war  upon  him.  all 
nations  beyond  the  sea  having  most  submissively  sued  for  peaee.  From 
all  parts  of  tile  world,  people  go  to  listen  to  bis  word.s  and  to  admire 
him.  and  he  alone  decides  all  affairs  of  the  world. 

■•"What  shall  I  say  of  his  wealth?  Yon  count  yourselves  rich  when 
you  have  ten  or  twelve  sacks  of  corn,  some  hatehets.  some  t-dass  beads, 
kettles  or  other  things  of  that  sort.  He  hag  towns  of  his  own,  more  in 
number  than  you  have  people  in  all  these  countries,  two  hundred 
leagues  around;  while  in  each  town  there  are  warehouses  eontaijiing 
enough  hatchets  to  cut  down  all  your  forests,  kettles  to  cook  all  your 
moose,  and  glass  beads  to  till  all  your  ealiins.  His  house  is  longer  than 
from  here  to  the  head  of  the  Sanlt — that  is,  more  than  half  a  league; 
and  higher  than  the  tallest  of  your  trees:  and  it  contains  more  families 
than  the  largest  of  your  villages  can  hold." 

To  further  impress  the  natives  of  the  Rault  and  the  visiting  natives 
with  file  importance  and  power  of  the  king  of  France  and  therefore 
with  tile  advantages  to  he  derived  by  them  by  submitting  to  his  sov- 
ereignty, the  celebration  was  eontinuetl  throughout  the  evening  and 
while  bonfires  lit  up  the  rapids  of  the  river,  and  set  off  the  grandeur  of 
the  neighboring  hills,  the  Indians  were  presented  with  gifts  to  earry  to 
their  homes  as  mementos  of  the  friendship  of  the  king.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  it  is  claimed  the  iirst  liistorieal  use  of  tiic  name 
"Chicago"  was  in  the  proceedings  of  this  eouneil. 

It  was  in  tliis  same  year  (1671)  that  Father  Marcjuette  letunied 
from  the  mission  at  lja  I'oint  and  estahlisheil  the  mi.ssion  of  St.  Tgna- 
tiu.s  at  the  site  of  the  old  Inwn  of  .MichiliiiLackiiiac,  following  there  a 
hand  of  Unions  who  moved  from  La  I'oinlc  on  aeeount  of  trouble  M-ith 
other  bands. 

The  plans  and  proceedings  of  the  great  eouneil.  aeefimpanied  by  the 
establishment  of  further  missions,  were  well  calculated  to  result  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  the  nations,  and  their  friendsiiip  for  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  final  Christianizing  of  the  savages  and  the  building 
of  a  civilized  nation  of  red  men,  but  the  fates  seem  to  have  forbidden 
such  ii  conchision:  and  at  this  distant  day  we  can  realize  that  the  sav- 
age nation  of  that  day  diil  not  furnish  a  sufficiently  stable  foundation, 
or  sufficiently  pliable  material  on  and  of  whieh  to  formulate  an  endur- 
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in^  fivilization.  Tin;  Indiana  of  this  region  had  comu  to  live  in  fear 
of  the  mighty  and  warlike  Sioux,  and  these  fears  were  hard  to  allay; 
and  thus  the  inhabitants  about  the  Sault  continued  to  live  in  dread 
of  an  attack,  even  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  Saint  Liisson  for  their 
Iirotei'tion  by  such  a  mighty  king. 

TliK   MAK(J(;CTTE-.Jt)LIET   VuVAOE 

At  St.  IgnatiuH.  Jianiuette  learned  from  the  Indians  of  the  eslsti>nc-e 
of  a.  great  ri\'er  to  the  west,  whieh  was  said  to  How  through  fertile  lands 
that  were  peoi)led  with  tribes  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  iif 
Christ,  and  he  was  tilled  with  a  desire  to  explore  that  eonntry,  preach 
ti>  its  ]ieoi)le  and  discover  whether  the  great  river  Howed  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexieo  or  to  the  Paeific  ocean.  The  locality  of  St.  Ignaoe  had  been 
theietofofe  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indians  on  aeconnt  of  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  and  game.  Marquette  recognized  its  additional  strategic 
advantages  as  holding  control  of  the  water  highway  to  the  farther 
west  and  it  was  because?  of  his  early  reeopitition  of  these  nnineroiis  ad- 
vantages that,  in  1(571,  he  established  the  mission  at  t!ie  old  town  of 
— Michiliniaekinac.  While  he  was  a  great  and  devoted  nii.ssionary,  he 
was  also  a  worthy  explorer,  whase  scientific  mind  and  aml)itious  teiii- 
pcranieiit  were  stirred  l)y  the  wimdcrfnl  opportunities  which  the  sur- 
ronnding  eonntiv  opened  to  the  future  inliahitants  of  the  realm. 

ruiler  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  still  pursuing  the  hope  of  dis- 
covery of  a  i)assage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  (Joiint  Fnintenac.  .successor 
to  Talon,  who  had  retired  in  failing  health,  sent  -lolict  to  .Mi.-hiHmitck- 
iuac  where  he  joined  Father  Manpiette,  and  they  prepared  for  their 
jouiney  of  exploration  and  dlscoveiy  the  following  spring.  In  ll>T3, 
May  17th.  these  two  men  set  out  fnun  Ht.  Ignace  in  two  hark  canncs, 
witli  five  Frenchmen  and  a  gootlly  supply  of  provisions.  They  took 
their  course  doHii  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  bay,  thence 
up  tlie  Fox  river  to  Lake  Winnebago,  and  across  the  i-imnti-y  ami  down 
the  AVisconsin  river  U}  the  .Mississippi  which  they  discovered  .luiic  17. 
Ki7:l  They  fo]b>wed  down  that  liver  to  the  month  ..f  t)ie  Arkansas, 
where  -Manpiette  concluded  the  course  of  the  stream  was  to  Ibe  Gulf 
of  .M<.xieo.  After  a  few  days  i.f  rest  and  conference  with  the  natives, 
the  exjilorcrs  set  out  upon  their  return,  reaching  Green  liiiv  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  the  meantime  Father  Jlannu'tte  had  been  tiansferred  to  this 
luifision  and.  being  tired  from  the  effects  of  liis  long  journey,  he  stopped 
at  this  nii.ssion  while  Joliet  |)roeeedcd  to  Quebec  to  make  reports  of 
their  discoveries.  About  a  year  later  Jlarriuette  again  set  out  u|Km 
another  southward  trip,  this  time  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  nii.ssion 
among  the  Indians  of  Illinois.  He  was  in  feeble  health  and  stop|)ed 
for  the  winter  a  short  distance  up  the  Chicago  river  from  its  mouth. 
On  his  return  the  following  spring,  he  was  too  feeble  to  stand  the  jour- 
ney, and.  with  his  companions,  disend)arked  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan   at    the    mouth    of   the   Pere  JIarrpiette    river,    where    ha    died 
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Jljiy  1!),  ]t)7r».  Then'  his  companions  buricil  his  body  and  eivdtcil  a 
i-nisK  to  Jiutrk  th-  site  of  his  grave,  but  from  this  place  the  bones  of  his 
body  were  removeJ  the  following  year,  by  friendly  Indians  from  vari- 
ons  tribes,  to  St.  Ignacc,  where  they  were  buried  with  proper  ceri'tno- 
iiies  in  a  vault  beneath  the  ehapel,  the  ceremonies  liavinj:  been  in  charge 
of  Father  Nouvel,  then  superior,  assistetl  by  Father  Pierson.  This 
chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1700,  and  the  .site  seems  to  have  Ix'en 
lost  track  of  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until,  in  1877,  Father 
Jaeker  identified  the  .spot  and  there  was  erected  thereon  a  inaible  nionu- 
iiieut.  Later,  and  in  1909,  a  monument  more  befitting  the  memory  of 
this  uroat  and  good  man  was  erected,  and  was  nnveiled  by  the  ilaugh- 
ti'r  of  the  late  Peter  White,  with  appropriate  accnni}>anyinf;  cirenioiiics. 

L.\    S.U.LE    AND    ToNTr 

Rene  Robert  Cavalier,  Sleur  de  La  Saile,  i.s  another  prominent  fig- 
ure in  American  hiatnr>-  who  comes  in  for  a  place  in  the  early  affairs 
of  this  section  when  we  were  of  the  province  of  New  France.  He  had 
been  educated  as  a  Jesuit  for  the  priesthood,  but  his  inclinations  were 
toward  a  business  life,  and  he  became  active  as  an  emissary  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  extension  of  its  interests  in  New  France;  there  he  be- 
came actively  inferi'sted  in  exploratory  work  as  early  as  1669,  when, 
with  funds  from  the  sale  of  his  own  property,  he  fitted  out  his  Ohio 
expedition. 

It  was  upim  that  fii-st  expedition  that  La  ShIIc  and  his  companions 
turned  the  first  European  ears  to  the  roar  of  the  now  famous  cataract 
of  Niagara.  In  a  neighboring  Indian  village  they  also  met  Joliet,  then 
returning  to  Quebec  after  his  visit  to  Lake  Superior,  and  his  report 
so  interested  the  two  Sulpitian  priests.  Dollier  and  Galinee,  of  La  Salle's 
ex|)edit!on,  that  they  decided  to  take  their  course  to  the  Sault.  which 
they  did,  with  the  results  heretofore  recorded,  La  Salle  eontinuinjr  his 
course  at  that  time  to  the  southward  with  a  view  to  locating  the  Ohio 
river. 

In  the  winter  of  1678-9,  on  the  shores  above  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
he  built  the  first  vessel  ever  constructed  on  the  great  lakes,  the  '.'Grif- 
fin," of  forty-five  tons  burden;  thus  named  in  honor  of  the  armour  of 
Count  Frontenac.  August  7th  of  that  year  he  set  out  with  Henri  de 
Tonty,  an  Italian  officer  of  high  standing,  and  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Reeollet  inissionarj',  in  further  quest  of  a  waterway  to  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  work  of  extending  the  fur  trade  and  mission  field.  They  fol- 
lowed up  Lake  Erie,  and  August  11,  1679,  passed  throngh  the  strait 
of  Detroit,  which  Hennepin  described,  and  regai-dinjr  which  he  said: 
"Those  who  will  one  day  have  the  happiness  to  possess  this  fertile  and 
pleasant  strait  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  those  who  have  shiiwn 
them  the  way." 

The  explorers  kept  on  the  course  to  the  northward  and  came  to 
anchor  at  St.  Ignaee,  where  the  voyageurs  visited  the  chapel  and 
house  of  the  Jesuit.'^.     After  a  few  days  sojourn,  during  which  the  In- 
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dian  villages  in  that  vicinity  were  visited  ami  the  eoiintiy  carefully 
inspected.  La  Salle  founded  a  fort,  the  tirnt  military  establishment  in 
that  region.  The  explorers  then  travelled  forward  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  down  Green  bay  (Bay  des  Piiants).  where 
the  French  had  already  collected  a  large  quantity  of  valuaWe  furs, 
and  with  these  he  loaded  the  "Griffin"  and  started  her  upon  her 
return  voyage,  in  care  of  his  pilot  and  fourteen  French  sailors. 
Neither  the  boat  nor  fhc  ineinliers  of  that  daring  i-rew  were  ever  heard 
of  afterward,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  vessel  was  wiTcked  and  funk 
with  all  on  board,  in  a  fierce  st<irin  that  prevailed  about  the  time  they 
should  have  been  navigating  Lake  Huron.  Fifteen  more  men  thus 
laid  down  their  lives  and  passed  into  histor^^  nameless,  yet  heroes, 
playing  their  part  as  daringly  and  heroically  as  did  t!iose  wh()  m'ci-c 
leaders,  and  whose  names,  like  that  of  La  Salle,  wre  forever  emblazoned 
in  glowing  letters  on  the  pages  of  American  hi.story. 

After  the  departure  of  the  "Griffin,"  La  Salle  remained  a  few 
montlis  at  and  about  the  vicinity  of  Green  bay.  hoping  for  tidings  of 
his  fated  ship — tidings  which  never  came — when,  with  Hennepin  and 
several  other  Frenchmen,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  down  Lake 
Michigan,  where,  by  pre- arrangement,  he  was  to  meet  Tonty  who  was 
to  go  from  Mackinac  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
there  to  establish  a  Fort;  and  where  they  established  Fort  Mianiis. 
Froni  this  point  they  moved  on  up  the  lake  to  its  bead  and  into  Illi- 
nois, reaching  the  Illinois  river  by  portage  and  camping  for  the  win- 
ter at  a  point  on  that  river  called  Fort  Crevecoenr,  from  which  place 
the  following  spring  La  Salle  returned  to  Fontenac  (now  Kingston), 
leaving  his  frieml  Tonty  in  charge  at  that  point,  and  crossing  the 
then  unexplored  lower  peninsula  on  foot  from  Fort  Jliamis.  being  the 
first  white  man.  so  far  as  known,  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula.  It  is  thus  dearly  established,  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work  <if  exploration  west  of  Lake  Hnnin,  Michiliiuackinae  was 
the  center  of  operations  and  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  entire  west- 
em  field,  including  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  point 
of  its  dis(.'Overy  by  Marquette  and  Joliet.  to  the  southward,  and  of  the 
entire  region  around  Lake  Michigan  to  the  southward,  including  the 
Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  the 
region  around  Lake  Superior,  including  Northern  Michigan,  "Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota. 

Ilpre,  the  career  of  this  great  explorer  comes  practically  to  an  end. 
so  far  as  his  perscmal  operations  in  this  section  of  the  country  are 
eoneemcd,  but  his  interesting  career  elsewhere  had  direct  connection 
with  the  French  interests  here,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1681  he 
was  again  at  Michilimaekinac,  on  his  way  home  to  Canada  after  a 
visit  to  his  friend  Tonty  at  Fort  Jliamia.  It  is  further  to  be  noted, 
as  bearing  ujion  the  plans  of  the  French  government,  involving  this 
section,  that,  in  1684,  on  the  petition  of  La  Salle,  that  government 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Jtexico  for  the  purpo.se  of  forming 
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a  colony  iit  the  mouth  of  the  Jlississippi  as  a  means  of  swnring  foin- 
iiiand  of  tho  w\w]v  region,  ami  to  form  a  gnani  ngaiiiKt  tho  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  English  colonization ;  and  it  was  in  pui'sitit  of  this 
same  policy  that  La  Salle,  in  1686,  set  out  from  Louisiana  with  a  view 
to  establishing  comnmnieation  aerass  the  country  with  the  French 
settlements  of  the  lake  eonntrv;  failhig,  in  1687  he  made  his  second 
attempt  to  march  through  to  Canada,  and  was  shot,  en  rout*',  by  one 
of  his  companions — another  martyr,  among  the  many  named  and 
nameless  who  endured  privations  and  hardships  while  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  eivilization  the  country  about  which  we  write,  and  of 
whifh  we  boast  its  many  advantages. 

The  project  in  which  La  Salle  was  innncdiately  engaged  at  tho 
time  of  hi.s  death,  was  finally  accomplished  twelve  years  later,  in  16!!!), 
by  D'Iberville,  who  establisheil  the  avenue  of  trade  between  the  French 
possessions  of  Canada  and  of  Louisiana  and  gave  to  that  people  its 
claim  to  the  great  northwest,  afterward  included  in  the  Lonisiana 
Purchase.  The  names  of  LaSalle  and  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Tonty.  are  closel.v  interwoven  in  the  early  history  of  this  country; 
they  shared  together  many  privations  and  hardships,  and  they  now 
share  and  receive  together  the  honors  their  due.  and  the  hundile  ae- 
knowledgmeat  of  their  nolile  and  commendable  sacrifice,  hy  an  ap- 
preciative people. 

Daniel  Greysolon  du  Lhut  fDuhith)  is  also  deserving  of  mention 
in  this  connection,  for.  while  history  does  not  accord  to  him  any  spe- 
cific part  directly  connected  with  the  Upper  Peninsula,  his  work  and 
traffic  covered  such  a  wi<le  field  of  pioneering,  including  the  Upjier 
Peninsula,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  connected  with  its  recorded  his- 
tory. He  came  from  Lyons,  France,  to  New  France  in  ]fi78,  at- 
tracted by  the  business  opportunities,  and  immediately  began  his  travels 
in  the  lake  eountrj-  in  tho  interest  of  the  fur  trade,  going  all  through 
the  country  both  north  and  south  of  Lake  Superior,  purchasing  furs  and 
peltries;  and  he  must  necessarily  have  been  strongly  identified  with  the 
early  fur  trade  of  the  Peninsula.  While  not  a  missionary,  he  was  of 
their  time  and  shared  like  hardship.s.  His  work  was  in  that  line  of  trade 
first  recognized  as  (me  of  the  great  natural  advantages  afforded  by  the 
lake  country,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  much  strife  between  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  between  the  people  of  each  of  those  countries 
and  the  Indians. 

Menti«)n  should  al.so  be  made  of  Armand  Louis  de  l)cl()ndaree  ( liaron 
de  Lahontan),  who  came  to  New  Prance  when  but  a  boy  and  took  part 
in  a  war  agam'it  the  Iroquois  when  onl.v  eighteen  years  of  age.  When 
only  twentv  one  m  1687,  he  was  made  commandant  at  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
at  the  lowei  end  of  Lake  Huron;  and  in  1688,  he  made  a  trip  to  Jlacki- 
nae  to  replenish  his  supply  of  provisions,  and  from  whence  he  al«o  trav- 
elled northward  and  visited  the  Saiilt.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Fort 
St.  Joseph  on  account  of  the  threatening  danger  from  the  Indians,  he 
destroyed  that  fort  and  removed  to  Jlichilimackinac,  where  he  spent 
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the  winter;  that  plai'e  having  boeonic  the  eentcr  nf  activity  oi  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  which  had  been  formed  in  Montreal  in  3783,  and 
ivhit-h  had  sent  traders  througliont  thi'  northwewt.  with  Jiaekinaw  as  its 
base  of  supplies  and  center  of  operations  generally.  During  his  sojourn 
there,  he  met  men  of  La  Salle's  party  who  had  returned  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi; he  was  aroused  by  the  stories  of  their  adventure  and  of  the 
country  they  had  traversed,  and  determined  to  follow  in  tlie  i-ourse  that 
liad  first  been  taken  by  Father  Jlarqiiette. 

Ifaninette  had  recognized  the  advantages  of  Ht.  Ignace  and  Mich- 
ilimaekinac  by  adopting  there  a  mission  at  the  old  town  of  .MichiJiniack- 
inac  as  early  aa  1671,  which  had  been  started  the  year  iirevions  hy 
Father  Dahhni.  La  8alle  recognized  tbem  by  the  establiwhoient  of  a 
f(irt  in  ](i7it,  and  a.s  early  as  1(188  La  Ilonfon  said  of  the  ]>Iacc:  "Mich- 
ilimackinae  is  ccitainly  a  place  ut  great  importance.  Here  the  ILirons 
and  Ottawas  have  each  a  village,  being  sei>aratcd  from  each  other  by  a 
single  palisade.  In  this  place  the  Jesuits  have  a  little  house,  or  cottage, 
adjoining  a  sort  of  chnrch  and  enclosed  with  ]iides  that  separate  it  from 
the  village  of  the  ITnrons.  The  Courcnrs  dc  bois  have  hut  a  very  small 
settlement,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  ineonsiilerable.  as  being  the 
stajile  of  all  the  goods  that  they  trnek  with  the  south  and  we^ii  savages." 

The  S.m"i.t  axd  8t.  Ion.vce  Miwioms 
At  tiie  Hanit,  in  Hi7;t.  Rev.  Henry  \<iuvel  heeame  superii)r  succeeding 
Father  Dabloii.  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  superior  general 
of  all  the  missions  in  New  France.  Kev.  Xonvel  left  the  work  of  that 
mission  in  charge  of  Father  Dniillette.  who  had  already  shown  his  abil- 
ity and  fitness  for  the  task,  while  he.  as  superior,  went  to  the  St.  Ignace 
mission.  Father  I'ere  Druilletfe  continned  his  service  at  the  Sanlt  until, 
in  lf>79,  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  and  return  to  Quebec, 
at  which  place  he  died  in  1681.  Father  IJailloquet  had  been  cimneeted 
with  the  missions,  but  gave  his  time  principally  to  travel  among  the  dif- 
ferent trihes.  and.  on  the  retiring  of  Father  Drnillette.  became  his  suc- 
ees,ior.  Tn  1683  R*'v.  Charles  Albanel  succeeded  Father  Bailloquet  at  the 
Sanlt,  and  the  latter  went  to  St.  Ignace. 

Rev.  Albanel  continued  his  ministrations  at  the  Sanlt  until  the  time 
of  his  death  which  occurred  at  that  place  in  16!>(>,  and  is,  so  far  as  the 
records  disclose,  the  last  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  preside  over  that 
mission.  The  mission  had  for  years  been  in  feeble  condition  because  of 
the  Indian  troubles  that  had  oecnrred  there,  as  before  related,  and  to 
this  weakness  the  ajUled  embarrassment  imposed  upon  the  missionaries 
by  the  traffic  in  ti<|uors  that  was  carried  on  by  the  traders,  seems  to  have 
disciniraged  the  Jesuits  and  led  them  to  conclude  that  the  mission  at  the 
Sanlt  was  no  longer  worthy  of  their  etforts.  They  continued,  fr()m  time 
to  time  to  pass  and  repass  the  Sanlt  during  their  work  in  other  fields, 
but  we  can  learn  of  no  wotkeis  being  assigned  to  that  mission,  or  having 
been  there  engaged  for  more  than  a  century  thereafter;  and  for  a  long 
time  that  section  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  practically  deserted 
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by  both  Indians  ami  French,  though  there  were  at  all  times,  as  far  as 
ean  be  learned,  a  few  wigwams. 

The  gloiy  that  was  the  Sault's  faded,  and  seems  only  to  have  revived 
with  the  last  hundred  years.  As  late  as  1820  there  were  only  twenty 
houses  there,  with  only  five  or  six  French  and  English  families,  and  the 
earliest  record  of  a  revival  of  ecclesiastical  work  there  is  in  1815,  when 
a  baptism  was  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  Father  Dumoulin  of  one 
Elizabeth  Lallonde. 

The  mission  at  St.  Igiiaee  was  established  in  1670  by  Father  Dablon, 
and  Marquette  came  there  from  La  Point  St.  Esprit  the  following  sea- 
son, and  was  there  active  in  the  work  of  the  mission  until  his  departure 
in  his  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Up  to  the 
year  1(J74  the  buildings  at  thi.s  mission  were  only  of  logs  which  served  to 
sati«fy  the  absolute  necessities. 

In  1672,  Father  Marquette  wrote  of  this  mission  to  Father  Dablon 
(or  D'Ablon)  as  to  conditions  at  that  plact  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  missionaiics,  and  the  chaiactei  of  tht,  Indians  thty  had  to  con 
tend  with  cannot  be  better  described  than  b\   a  quotation  tlierefiom 

Mv  Eeierenl  latlier  The  Hinroiif  lalM  Tioiiiiontateiinnoiis  or  tlie  tobacii 
nati  m  TiUo  iom|io«[>l  the  iiiitisi  n  of  St  Iffnaie  nt  MKhilimakinang  began  list 
aiiminer  a  fort  near  the  ( ha  pel  in  »h«h  all  tlieir  cibina  >Yere  inclosed  Tliey  ha\e 
been  more  asaidiious  at  prajer  )i'j%e  listened  nitre  Hillingly  to  the  instruct lona  that 
I  gave  them  and  haie  at  eile<l  to  mj  retjuesta  for  preienting  grave  miaconiluct  and 
their  abominablo  cuatoma  One  niuat  have  patience  nath  aavage  iiiinda  nho  have 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  ileiil  whoae  alavea  the»  are  and  their  forefathera  have 
been  and  trequenllv  rela]  se  into  tho*"e  sma  in  whiih  they  have  been  reare  1  God 
alone  can  giie  Srmness  to  their  flckle  nunds  and  jitace  and  maintain  them  m  grape 
and  touch  their  hearts  while  «e  stammer  into  their  eara  This  year  the  Tionnonta 
teronnouB  vvere  here  to  the  niimlicr  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  souls  and  they  were 
joined  by  over  sixty  souls  of  the  Outaouasinagaui  Some  of  the  latter  came  from 
the  mission  of  Saint  Irantms  Xavier  (Oreen  Bay)  where  Reiiren  I  lather  Andre 
apent  laat  winter  with  them  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  (ery  different  from 
what  they  vvere  when  1  saw  them  at  the  point  of  St  Fsprtt  The  zeal  and  patience 
of  the  fatlier  have  vion  over  to  the  faitli  hearts  vihith  seemcil  to  \ls  to  be  verv  ad 
verso  to  it  They  desire  to  be  Christians  they  bring  their  ehiJdron  t)  the  ehipel  to 
be  baptized    and  they  are  very  asailuouB  in  attending  prayers 

I  ast  summer  when  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  ^nlt  with  Rev  Father  AUouez 
the  Ilurons  came  to  the  cha[iel  hiring  my  atisence  as  assiduously  as  if  I  had  been 
there  an  1  the  girls  sang  the  hymns  that  they  knew  Thej  onunted  the  days  that 
passed  after  my  departure  and  continuously  asked  when  I  was  to  return  I  was 
abaent  only  fourteen  days  an  1  on  arri\al  all  proceeded  to  the  chapel  to  vnhieh  many 
tame  expressly  from  the  fields  although  tbeae  more  very  far  away  I  cheerfully  at 
tended  their  feasts  of  squashes,  at  whieh  I  instructed  them  anl  called  upon  thein 
to  thank  Ood  vtho  gave  them  food  in  abundance  while  other  tribes  who  had  n)t 
yet  embraieil  Christianity  had  great  difiiculty  in  preserving  thomaelvos  from  hunger 
I  fast  ri  licnle  on  their  dreams  and  encouraged  those  who  had  been  baptued  to 
leknonledge  Him  whooe  children  they  vvere  Those  who  gave  feaata  although  still 
idolators  spoke  most  hmorably  of  Christianiti  and  they  vvere  not  asliained  to  maltL 
the  sign  of  the  cross  before  everyone      •     •     • 

A  saiage  of  note  among  the  Hurons  invite!  mo  to  hia  feist  at  which  the 
chiefs  were  present  After  calling  eaih  of  them  bj  name  he  told  them  that  he  wished 
to  state  hia  intentions  to  them  so  that  all  might  kno«  it  — namely,  that  he  waa  a 
Christian  that  he  renounced  the  Cod  of  Dre-uns  and  all  their  dances  replete  with 
lasciv lou&ness  that  the  blaik  gown  was  the  master  of  the  cabin  and  that  lie  would 
not  abandon  that  resolution  vthatever  might  happen  I  felt  pleasure  in  heanng  him 
and  at  the  same  time  I  spoke  more  strongly  than  I  had  hitherto  dime    telling  them 
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that  I  had  no  otlier  design  than  to  place  them  on  the  riiail  to  Paradise;  that  that 
was  the  sole  objwt  that  detained  me  with  them  and  t'umpelled  me  to  assist  them, 
at  tlie  riak  of  my  life.  As  soon  as  anything  has  beeci  said  at  a  meeting,  it  ia  at 
once  spread  among  all  the  cabins.  This  1  soon  rec'dKii^eJ,  through  tlie  assiduity 
at  some  at  prayers  and  through  the  malife  of  otlicrs  who  endeavor  to  render  our 
instruttions   useless.     ■     •     * 

"Over  two  hundred  souls,  left  last  fall  for  the  chase.  Tliose  who  teinaiued 
here  asked  nie  what  dances  X  prohibited.  1  replied  in  the  first  plaee  that  X  would 
not  permit  those  «hi«h  God  forbids,  sueh  as  inde<'ent  ones;  that,  as  regards  the 
others,  X  would  decide  about  them  when  I  had  seen  them.  Every  dance  has 'its  own 
name;  but  1  did  not  find  any  liarm  in  any  of  them,  exeept  that  called  'the  bear 
dance. '  A  woman,  who  betame  impatient  in  iier  illness,  in  order  to  satisfy  both 
her  God  and  her  imagination,  caused  twenty  womeu  to  be  invited.  They  were 
covere<i  with  bear  skins  and  wore  fine  porcelain  collars;  growled  like  bears. 
Meanwhile  the  sick  woman  danced  and  from  time  to  time  told  them  to  throw 
oil  on  the  lire,  with  certain  superstitions  observances.  The  men  who  acted  as  singers 
had  great  difliculty  in  carrying  out  the  sick  woman 's  design,  not  liaving  as  yet  heard 
similar  airs,  for  that  dance  was  not  in  vogue  among  the  Tionnon tat eron nous.  I 
availed  myself  of  this  fact  to  dissuade  theui  from  the  dance.  I  did  not  forbid  others 
that  are  of  no  importance  for  I  considered  that  my  winter's  sojourn  among  them 
had  been  profitable,  inasraucli  as,  with  God's  grace,  I  had  pot  a  stop  to  the  usual 
indecencies.  •  •  •  Although  the  winter  was  pevere,  it  did  not  prevent  the  sav- 
ages from  coming  to  the  chapel.  Many  came  thither  twice  a  day,  however  windy 
and  cold  it  might  be.  In  the  autumn  1  began  to  give  instrucHnns  for  general  con- 
fession of  their  whole  lives,  and  to  prepare  others  who  had  not  confesseil  since  their 
baptism,  to  do  the  same.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  savages  could  render  so 
exact  an  account  of  all  tlieir  lives.  "  '  *  As  the  savages  have  vivid  imaginations, 
they  are  often  cured  of  their  sickness  when  they  nre  granted  what  they  desire.  Their 
medicine  men,  who  know  nothing  about  their  diseases,  propose  a  number  of  things 
to  them  for  which  they  might  have  a  desire.  Sometimes  the  sick  person  mentions 
it,  and  tliey  fail  not  to  give  it  to  bini.  But  many,  during  the  winter,  fearing  that 
it  might  be  a  sin.  always  replied  with  constancy  that  they  desired  nothing,  and  that 
they  would  do  whatever  the  black  gown  told  them. 

"I  did  not  fail,  during  the  autumn,  to  go  and  visit  them  in  their  fields,  where 
I  instructed  thein  and  made  them  pray  to  God,  and  told  them  what  they  had  to  do. 
*  '  *  A  blind  woman  who  had  formerly  been  instructed  by  Rev.  Father  Brebeauf, 
had  not  during  all  these  years  forgotten  her  prayers;  she  daily  prayed  to  God  that 
she  might  not  die  without  grace,  and  I  admired  her  sentiments.  Other  aged  women, 
to  wliom  ]  spoke  of  hell,  shuddered  at  it.  and  told  nie  they  had  no  sense  in  their 
former  country,  but  that  they  had  not  committed  so  many  sins  since  they  had  been 
instructed.     •     •     • 

"God  had  aided,  in  a  special  manner,  the  Hurons  who  went  to  hunt;  for  he  led 
them  to  places  where  they  killed  a  great  number  of  bears,  stags,  beavers  and  wild- 
cats. Several  bands  failed  not  to  ohserie  the  directions  I  had  given  them  respecting 
]irayers.  Dreams,  to  which  they  formerly  had  recourse,  were  looked  upon  as  illu- 
sions; and,  if  they  happened  to  dream  of  bears,  they  did  not  kill  any  on  account  of 
that ;  on  the  contrary,  after  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  God  gave  them  what  they 
desired. 

"This,  my  Eeverend  Father,  is  all  that  1  can  iirite  to  your  Reverence  respecting 
this  mission,  where  men 's  minds  are  more  gentle,  (nictuhle  and  better  disposeil  to 
receive  the  inptnictiona  that  are  given  them  than  in  any  other  place.  Meanwhile 
1  am  preparing  to  leavo  it  in  the  hands  of  another  missionary,  to  go  by  your  Rev- 
erence 's  Order  and  seek  toward  the  South  Kea  new  nations  that  are  unknown  to 
us,  to  teach  them  to  know  our  great  God.  of  whom  they  have  hitherto  been  ignorant.'' 

Father  Jtarqiiptfe,  wliile  still  at  La  I'oint  dc  p]sprit,  had  heard  of  the 
Tndian  tribes  in  Illinois  and  hia  ambitious  spirit  east  for  him  a  longing 
to  go  to  tliem  and  preaeli  to  them. 

On  Doceniher  8,  1672,  Sieiir  Jolict  arrived  at  St,  Igna^'e  bearing  let- 
tors  from  the  governor  genei^al,  Count  de  Fnintenac.  addresserl  to 
Father  Marquette  and  requostinfi  him  to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition 
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to  the  Mississippi;  and  the  following  May,  as  soon  as  the  lakes  could  be 
safely  traversed,  lie  «"as  ready  to  carry  out  his  cherished  ambition,  and 
left  St.  Ignaoe  fated  never  to  return. 

Rev.  Father  Phillip  ]*ieraoii  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  this  mission, 
whieh  grew  by  the  acquisition  of  many  more  Ottawas  and  other  Algoii- 
quins.  Rev.  Father  Xouvel  eame  to  this  mission  in  the  fall  of  1673, 
and,  being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  mi&sioii  and  seeing  the 
inadequacy  of  the  old  chapel,  promptly  began  arrangements  for  a  new 
chapel  which  he  erected  in  1674. 

In  April,  1676,  Father  Pierson.  who  stitl  continued  at  this  mission, 
wrote:  "God  has  hitherto  granted  and  fitill  grants  every  day.  so  many 
blessings  to  my  Huron  mission  of  Lionontate  that  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  little  church  gradually  increase  in  number  and  grow 
strong  in  faith."  Of  it,  and  its  future  dangers,  he  also  wrote:  "The 
Iroquois  from  Sonnontwan  came  here  this  winter  on  an  end)assy,  and 
gave  valuable  presents  to  the  Ilurons,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to 
join  them  that  they  migiit  go  together  to  fight  the  Nadouessions.  with 
wlioiii  they  were  at  war.  liut  we  greatly  fear  that  under  that  precious 
semblance  they  conceal  another  design,  which  is  to  lure  all  our  savages 
to  their  country;  and  that  would,  without  doubt,  be  the  ruin  of  this 
church.     I  pray  our  Lord  to  avert  that  calamity  from  us." 

In  1683.  Father  Pierson,  left  St.  Ignaee  and  went  as  a  mi.ssionary 
to  the  Sious,  then  conniKmly  called  the  Na  do  missions,  in  Minnesota,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Potier;  Father  Enjnlran  became 
superior  and  Father  Uailhiquct  came  from  the  Sault  and  t<H)k  the  place 
of  P'ather  Nouvel.  who,  at  the  same  time  went  to  Green  hay ;  thus  mak- 
ing a  complete  change  of  that  ministration  a«.  St.  Ignaee,  which  mission 
had  then  become  so  prosperous  as  to  re([uii'e  the  attention  of  the  three 
priests  who  ministered  to  the  French  village  and  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Indian  villages  then  located  in  that  inmieiliate  vicinity. 

Coming  of  the  French  Soij>iery 

The  iippai'eut  prosperity  wa,s  not  of  long  duration.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  fort,  which  was  a  fortified  trading  post,  in  1671),  brought 
with  it  tlie  soldiers  and  the  voyageurs,  and  the  trade  in  brandy;  and 
the  ciirruptiiin  thus  introduced  seemed  more  than  to  offset  the  good 
teachings  of  the  missionaries.  An  Indian  cheated  in  trade  was  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  wrong  done  him,  and  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  meet  and  ccjunteraet  the  atrewious  practices  and  examples  of  the 
tradei-s  by  simply  moral  teaching  and  exhortation.  To  these  dire  condi- 
tions were  added  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  war,  against  the  approach 
of  which  the  mission  was  afforded  little  protection. 

The  Jesuits  had  at  first  welcomed  the  soldiery,  believing  them  to  be 
the  representatives  of  a  governm(;nt  that  was  in  sympathy  with  their 
ecclesiastical  labors,  and  that  their  presence  wonld  be  an  addition  to 
their  working  force,  an  example  of  their  teachings  and  a  safeguard 
against  the  ever-imminent  danger  of  the  Indian  wars.     Finding  them- 
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selves  (iuix'ivwi,  !ind  cinning  to  tlie  cinifhisioii  thiit,  in  reality,  the  pres- 
tnce  of  the  s(>l<fii'ry  hail  iilmost  the  opposite  effect,  and  that  the  main 
object  of  th(«e  in  charge  was  to  promote  a  profitahle  trade  in  furs  re- 
ffardlesR  of  iiioral  eonsec|uenees,  th<?  missionaries,  after  years  of  hard- 
ship, j)rivation.  cndnramre  and  toil,  and  the  daily  facing  of  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  savages,  were  iinahle  to  cope  with  the  dissolntcness 
and  corruption  introdm-cd  by  the  government  thnmgh  the  traders  and 
the  soldiers,  and  became  discouraged.  Their  pleadings  met  with  criti- 
cism and  opposition  at  the  haiids  of  the  eomniandaiits,  and  they  learned, 
to  their  sorrow,  that  the  colonial  government  they  had  so  strongly  sup- 
ported was  out  of  harmony  with  their  wants. 

The  t'rench  soldiery  remained  in  command,  and  in  1<>86  there  ap- 
peared an  expedition  of  twelve  Dutch  and  Knglish  tradci's  from  New 
York,  w!io  landed  at  ilichiliiiiaekinac  iind  offeied  their  wares  al  lower 
prices  ami  yet  at  a  goiid  profit.  Another  and  larger  expedition  of  some 
thirty  jjoplc  carrying  the    Knglish  Hag  socm   followed,  but  just   before 
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Various  results  attended  these  high-handed  ojierations  of  the  French. 
The  local  [ndians  naturally  regrctti^d  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain clieiiper  gomls,  and  become  m()re  uneasy  and  dissatisfied ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  tlie  I'-nglish  were  instigateil  to  more  determined  ac- 
tion and  promptly  set  about  instigating  the  Ii'oipiois  to  war  upon  the 
Frcm-h.  and  iijion  the  tribes  under  their  protection,  to  which  action,  in 
a  huge  measure  at  least,  may  he  a.scrihcd  the  long  series  of  aggravating 
in-stances  that,  on  the  5ih  ihiy  of  August.  I(i8!).  culminated  in  the  \i»- 
<'hine  niassiicre,  wherein  four  hundred  people  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  lroi|uois.  This  Inn'riblc  massacre  and  the  operations  arcnind 
Miintrcal.  aroii.sed  the  fury  of  all  the  savages  including  those  nndcr 
the  <-hargc  of  tile  mi.ssioTi  of  St.  Ignace. 

ISTUANK    Ij(WK    F.VITII    IN     KkKNCTJ 

11l(  loiKhtiou  It  th(  tmi.  is  lust  pntured  by  (piotations  from  n  let- 
t<t  «iittui  ni  \o\unbei  lb***!  In  Fithii  Carhcil,  to  Frontenac  then 
g(i\iinor  guKial    m  whiih  he  s.us 

M  MMi  \u>  scirrv  (o  -vi  iinsilf  lompellci  ti  nrilc  j-.iii  this  letter,  to  infi>rm 
\  II  tint  ni  in  it  list  11  liueil  in  the  L.iiilituii  to  ivliii-li  T  liiivc  ahvayH  believeil 
ti  It  fli  li  p  it  |i  i  1  mivil  1  reiliue  ui  I  lime  never  itmibteil  tliat  peace  nas  im- 
]  ssitli  II  r  tl  it  ill  tliiiM  \\hii  from  the  eiiiiriein'o  of  a  long  rcaiilpiii/i'  among 
llim  kiuiii  tlie  ilisf  iBitioii  of  tlie  Iroquois  nmi  e«|iecially  of  tlie  Onnontagiies,  the 
most  treKliiriiiis  iif  all  ^votuitlista minis:  the  lUfticiilty  wc  had  up  to  the  time 
■iesignaleii  for  the  ■iiiBeinhiT,  in  BiistaininK  the  minds  of  the  poor  savages  amid  the 
lontiniidl  diBpU'Hsiire  lauaed  thera  by  the  negotrations  for  a  peaee — which  they  knew 
to  be  only  liegged— In  dint  of  attentions  by  honoi-H,  and  of  jiresonts;  and  wlii<Oi, 
<  onieqiienlh  were  lint  -^o  nnnv  piihli  proofs  of  oiir  wesikness;  we  were,  never- 
thple"    f  rtunite   i  n  i  i„'li    t      miintiin   them   in  their  duty   that  time. 
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After  that  it  was  for  those  v,\ii  nmluetel  tlin-'e  negotntions  t>  lemonslrate 
bj  perlorntdn  e  the  truth  ot  «hat  Ihe^  had  priniibi  i  an  1  to  let  our  tribes  see  the 
Lncmv  «liL  iw  the*  siipiosel  had  botoine  Juale  and  sutimiasivc  to  tlicir  wiil  But 
alast  at  the  time  this  should  have  been  done,  what  had  they  obtained!  Nntbmg 
but  houses  burneil  trench  killed  or  captured,  scalps  taken  ami  bodies  ripped  open, 
but  a  universal  dehtnittion  of  all  Laohine  Khith  should  nevertheless  have  been  the 
best  guarded  on  ill  the  sides  and  finally  but  universal  lonsternation  throughout 
the  trhole  of  "Vlontreal  This  is  not  the  success  promised  them  by  emlwisaies  and 
peace  (ouferences,  but  it  la  that  whiih  tliey  feared  and  the  dread  whereof  uould 
constitute  all  their  trouble  What  do  we  wish  them  to  think  now  •  •  •  when 
as  they  say,  they  see  Onnontio  deceived  and  vanquished  up  to  the  present  by  the 
eneiny  nhat  kope  can  they  still  retain  of  his  irolei-tion  when  thiy  see  naught 
but  weakness  and  inipolentef  tan  one  suppose  that  after  their  departnre  from 
Montreal — where  they  had  just  seen  the  Iroquois  triumph  throughout  the  whole  tarn 
paign,  during  which  he  was  allowtd  to  do  as  he  pleased — thev  could  take  any  other 
atlion  than  that  whiih  tonipelled  us  to  tarrv  on  war  to  overawe  himT  They  then 
unlertook  to  mdke  ]  eace  themselves  through  their  oun  negotiations  with  the  enemy  who 
had  taken  awav  many  of  their  people  whom  they  were  holding  as  captives.  Our 
savages  were  prevented  from  doing  so  and  were  induce  I  lo  resolve  upon  carrying 
on  war  with  us  But  instead  of  continuing  it  as  soon  is  the  first  decision  wis 
taken  it  was  ilnnge<!  I  know  not  how,  into  negotiations  for  peaie  that  gave  the 
enemy  both  time  and  means  to  vanquish  not  only  them  as  formerly  but  also  our 
selves  They  now  see  themselves  by  this  (onduct  of  pure  inaition  reduced  once 
more  to  the  necessity  of  again  taking  the  same  step  and  of  doing  without  Onnontio  s 
partuipation    what  they  would  have  de'tred  him  to  do 

Therefore  in  their  eountil  held  since  they  returned  from  Mtntreal  they  have 
resolvel  bj  iinaininous  consent  to  regain  the  friendship  and  allianic  of  our  enemj 
by  means  of  an  embassy  whuh  they  are  sending  to  the  Sonnontonans  and  aflerwarls 
to  the  other  nations  to  obtain  peate 

They  w^ll  have  no  diflknlty  bei-auso  it  will  heparate  them  from  us  be  ause 
it  will  take  away  our  greatest  strength  from  us,  to  give  it  to  the  enemy  and  be 
cause  the  ambassadors  are  their  own  prisoners  whom  LaPetito  Katine,  ac  ompanied 
by  some  other  Ontoanais  is  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  Moreover  it 
IS  no  longer  a  hidden  lesign  that  thev  wish  to  conceal  from  our  knowledge  and 
which  we  have  secreth  learncl  from  confidential  sources  but  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
n  Jtorietv    and   me  whi  h  they  have  chosen  to  tell  us  bv  a  solemn   leclaration  in  full 

Alth  ugh  the  Huron  be  conierned  in  it  perhaps  even  more  than  is  the  Onto 
anaifc  nevertheless  as  he  is  always  more  politic  than  the  others  in  keeping  on  gool 
terms  with  us  he  did  not  speak  with  so  much  bitternMS  and  arrogance  as  did  the 
Ontoanais  He  contcntel  himself  with  sajing  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  child  to 
interfere  in  an  undertaking  of  that  nature  or  seek  to  raise  any  opposition  to  it 
that  he  left  his  brothers  to  a  t  as  they  thought  that  thev  had  more  sense  than  he 
regarding  that  matter  that  it  was  for  them  to  be  answerable  for  the  result  and  net 
for  him   who  had  mudi  less  [lenetration  than  they 

Such  Monseigneur  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  quirter — that  is  to  say  at 
the  last  eatremitj  which  they  can  reach  lor  the  result  of  that  embassy  can  only 
be  to  bring  at  on  e  both  the  Iroquois  and  the  tleming — the  Jroquois  aa  the  master 
in  war  the  Fleming  as  the  master  in  trtde  and  (ommerce,  and  both  as  sovereigns 
of  all  these  nations  to  our  exclusion  This  is  infallible  and  will  happen  with  such 
dilhgenco  and  promptness  that  I  know  not  whether  yon  will  have  time  to  forestall 
its  execution  They  have  hastene  1  to  conclude  the  embassy,  through  foar  that  after 
the  defeat  of  the  trench  at  Montreal  and  in  despair  of  ever  obtaining  a  firm  an  1 
Isslmg  peace  by  means  of  negotiations  it  might  be  decided  onie  more  for  all  to 
make  war  and  that  afterwards  an  order  might  come  from  you  to  ilo  so  This  must 
no  longer  be  thought  of,  because  it  is  too  late  It  should  have  been  done  while  they 
were  still  at  Montreal  immediately  after  the  blow  stnick  by  the  enemy  Then  they 
desired  it  and  all  would  have  been  found  reaily  for  it  but  at  present  they  must  not 
be  relieil  upon  for  the  war  since  the  dciiarture  of  their  ambassadors  which  com 
pelled  them  to  remain  quiet  to  await  their  return  and  the  result  of  their  negotiations 
'  All  the  ceremonial  honors  paid  to  the  prisoners  on  the  evo  of  their  dismissal 
by  the  famous  cilumet  dance  which  is  a  public  token  of  alliance  shows  us  but 
too  clearly,  is  what  manner  and  how  firmly  they  will  be  united  against  ns  But 
what  makes  this  still  more  evident  is  that   at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  giving 
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these  public  proofs  of  esteem  to  the  prisoners  whom  they  werp  about  to  send  away, 
they,  uu  the  other  hand,  oxiireaFOd  the  rantemiit  fliey  felt  for  our  alliance  and  for 
our  proteetion.  'When  we  strongly  opposed  their  sending  the  prisoners  away,  and 
represented  to  them  the  order  given  lis  by  Onnontjo  in  liis  last  conimands — to  make 
tliem  keep  their  prisoners  qniet  on  their  mats,  until  he  made  known  to  them  his  last 
wislies  with  regard  to  their  eaplives — tbey  ne^'erthelesB  persisted  in  the  agreement 
made  Iietiveon  them;  and  to  show  us  that  they  nere  not  enterinj;  npoii  that  under- 
standing without  having  considerable  cause  therefor,  they  wished  to  give  ua  their 
reasons  pnbliely. 

"These  may  all  be  reduced  to  one  prime  reason,  which  is,  that  Onnontio's 
proteetion — on  which  they  had  based  all  tlieir  hopes  of  beinj;  delivered  from  all 
their  enemies — ^vaa  not  what  they  hail  wrongly  imagined  it  to  be;  hut  hitlierto  they 
hud  always  thought  that  the  itVenchman  was  warlike  through  numbers,  through 
courage  and  through  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  implements  of  war  that  he 
cnulil  make.  Kzperienee  had  shown  them,  however,  that  he  waa  mueh  less  so  than 
the  Iroquois;  and  tbey  were  no  longer  surprised  that  he  hail  remained  so  long  with- 
out doing  anything  for  their  defense,  since  it  was  the  knowledge  of  his  own  weak- 
ness that  hindere<l  him.  After  seeing  the  eowardly  manner  in  whitb  be  had  al- 
lowered  himself  to  be  defeated  on  this  last  occasion  at  Montreal,  it  was  evident  to  them 
that  they  eould  no  htnger  cijieet  anything  from  his  protection.  •  •  •  yriim  all 
these  evident  proofs,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Frenchman  is  so  little  in  a  position 
to  protect  them  that  he  cannot  even  defend  himself;  so  much  so,  that  be  had  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Knglish,  and  to  beg  them,  Hirough 
an  ambassador  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  to  Orange  (Albany),  to  ebech  the 
continual  incursions   of   the  Iroquois. 

"But  what  most  displeases  them  is  that  the  alliance  of  the  Frenchmen,  besides 
being  useless  to  them  through  their  powerlessness.  is  all  injurious  to  tbcin  lioth 
for  commerce  and  for  war.  It  is  so  in  commerce,  because  it  takes  anay  from  them, 
against  their  will,  the  trade  of  the  English,  which  wan  ineomparably  more  advan- 
tageous to  them  in  order  to  keep  them  bound  to  Onnontio.  •  •  ■  They  said  that 
if  he  ha<l  no  other  protection  to  give  them  than  a  peace  of  that  nature,  they  pre- 
ferred to  protect  themselves  and  to  go  to  negotiate  their  i)eaee  by  their  own  acts, 
rather  than  to  let  themselves  be  abaniloned  by  France  to  the  certain  vengeance  of 
their  enemy.     •     »     « 

"From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  our  savages  are  much  more  enlightened  than 
one  thinks;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  from  their  penetration  anything  in  the 
course  of  affairs  that  may  injure  or  serve  their  interests.  The  respect  that  I  owe 
to  the  rule  of  all  persons  to  whom  God  has  given  the  power  of  government  over  us 
would  have  made  tne  scruple  to  communicate  to  you,  as  freely  as  I  have  done,  senti- 
ments as  unfavorable  as  these,  had  I  not  believed  that  the  public  welfare  demanded 
that  you  should  know  them  just  as  they  exist  among  the  savages.  I  do  so  in  order 
that  you  may  thereby  judge  of  the  disposition  of  their  minds,  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  against  us  in  favor  of  our  enemy,  and  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  Iroquois  be  not  checked  by  the  extent  of  the  operations 
against  him  on  your  side  down  below,  or  of  those  against  the  Flemings  who  origi 
nate  his  movements,  he  will  not  fail  to  come  here  to  make  himself  master  of  every 
thing.  It  is  suflicient  for  us  that  you  should  know  it,  to  rely  thereafter  upon  the 
enlightenment  of  your  wisdom;  and,  in  spite  of  the  danger  in  which  we  are  placed, 
to  live  in  entire  confidence,  waiting  to  see  in  what  manner  Divine  Providence  shall 
please  to  dispose  of  us." 

This  letter,  writti'n  in  1689,  from  St.  Ignaee  mission,  where  Father 
Carheil  had  been  for  two  years  as  the  successor  to  Father  Potier,  is 
most  potent  in  its  illustration  of  the  situation  and  the  desperate  straits 
to  which  the  missionaries  had  been  broujrht.  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
fallacies  attendant  upcn  the  methods  of  the  French  in  their  affairs  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  of  government. 

Why  Missions  "Were  Destroyed 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  in   1694, 
Antdine  de  la  ,Mothe  Cadillac,  was  appointetl  to  the  command  at  Mich- 
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ililll;lI•kiJlM(^  when-  tiit^  liatives  w.^rc  .-xliihiting  thr  .saim> '  f.u^liijgs  uf 
iiiiri'st  am!  hostility  tbat  jiervadeil  prai-tieally  all  tiulian  nations  at 
that  pL'riod.  This  fur  company  (Established  its  base  of  operations  at 
Jliiihilimaekinac,  thereby  largely  incrcasmg  the  number  of  traders 
that  rangctl  throughout  the  surrouiniing  eountry  with  that  plac<s  as  tlie 
center  of  operations;  and  a  more  exti'usive  armed  forec  seemed  essen- 
tial, and  was  providetl  for  the  subjufiation  of  the  natives  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  eomiug  of  Cadillac  as  eommaiuler,  and  iiis  methods  of  gov- 
erniiieiit  were  so  obnoxious  to,  and  were  so  resisted  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  locality,  that  it  beeame  jiotori(ms  that  he  meant  to  dii-stroy  their 
missions. 

In  wi'itiii^  from  .Miehilimackitme  to  the  governor  general,  August 
3,  Ifiito.  Cadillae  said:  "The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Canada; 
there  is  a  fine  fort  of  pickets,  and  sixty  hoiLses  that  form  a  street  in  a 
straight  line.  There  is  a  garrison  of  well-disciplined  chosen  soldiers, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  besides  many  others  who  are  resi- 
dents here  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,"  ITe  also  com- 
ments on  the  air  as  being  penetrating,  and  therefore  making  the  daily 
use  of  brandy  a  nw-essity  to  prevent  sickmws.  Tie  speaks  ()f  the  In- 
dian villages  in  the  vicinity  being  about  a  pistol  shot  distant  from  the 
French  village,  anil  of  its  having  a  |»o]>ulati"n  of  six  th(msHi)d  or 
seven  thousand  persons.  lie  also  speaks  of  their  occupation,  and  says 
that  all  laiKis  are  cleared  for  ab<mt  three  leagues  around  the  village, 
and  that  tiiey  were  very  well  cultivated,  and  of  them  he  says;  "Tb.'y 
I)roduce  a  sufficient  ipiaiitify  of  hiiHan  corn  for  the  u,';e  (.f  both  the 
Kreiu-h  ami  the  savage  inhabitants.  The  ipiesticm  is  Iheu,  What  reason 
can  there  be  for  this  jirohihition  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  legai'.l  to 
tile  French  who  ar.^  here  now?  Are  they  not  sub.jcds  of  the  kinjr. 
even  as  others?  Tn  wliat  countiy.  then,  or  in  what  laml.  nntil  now, 
have  they  taken  from  the  French  the  right  to  use  brandy,  provided 
they  did  not  become  dis(jrderly  T" 

This  letter  is  not  only  authoritative  evi<h>nce  of  the  ()o|jidarity  (jf 
this  part  of  the  country  in  the  eye  (if  the  IndiaiLS,  but  it  shows  thai 
the  French  had  attained  to  a  considerable  settlement  and  that  (he 
fields  were  made  to  add  to  the  products  of  the  forests  and  the  waters, 
their  quota  of  a  substantial  and  varied  sustenance  sufficient  for  all. 

It  is  also  a  serious  comnientary  on  existing  conditions  wherein  a 
strife  had  grown  up  betwi;en  the  traders  and  the  missifinarieij,  and 
wherein  Cadillac  took  the  part  of  the  traders,  who  in  order  to  promote 
advantageous  bargains  had  brought  into  the  eountry  large  (piantities 
of  brandy  which  they  disposed  of  alike  to  the  Indians  and  the  French. 
This  was  again.st  the  protests  of  the  missiimaries,  who  found  it  seri- 
ously affected  and  impeded  their  ecclesiastical  work,  and  wa.s  demor- 
alizing, generally,  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  races.  Cadillac's  letter 
was  written  because  of  complaints  made  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
home  goveniment  of  this  evil  effect  of  the  traffic,  and  Cadillac  seems 
to  have   placed  the  advantage  of  a   more   profitable   trade  above  the 
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moral  ([uestion  of  the  clTet't  upim  tin-  characicrs  of  tlie  poopli',  as 
jiulged  from  tlie  form  of  his  ffrgiiiiiciit.  He  ((iioti's  upon  this  subject 
from  an  address  to  him  by  some  of  the  I'hiefs  and  inhabitants  as  fol- 
lows; "Oh  chief,  what  evil  have  thy  rhihiren  iloiie  to  thee  that  thou 
shouKlst  treat  them  so  badly  t  Those  that  eanie  before  tliee  were  not 
so  severe  upon  us.  It  is  not  to  (piaiTel  with  thw  that  we  coiiie  here; 
if  is  only  to  know  for  what  reason  thou  wishest  to  iirevent  il'^  fnuii 
drinking  brandy.  Thou  shoulilfit  look  mion  us  ji.s  thy  friends,  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Freneh,  or  else  as  thy  enemies.  If  we  are  thy  friends, 
leave  us  the  liberty  of  drinkinfr-.  our  heaver  is  woi'th  thy  bj'amly,  and 
the  Master  of  Life  gave  us  both,  to  make  us  hajipy.  If  thou  wish  to 
treat  u.s  as  thy  enemies,  do  not  be  angry  if  we  earry  onr  heavers  to 
Orange  (Albany)  or  to  Coi'tland.  whciv'tliey  will  irive  us  \n;\mW.  an 
mueh  as  we  want." 

This  question  of  the  I'lreet  of  Ihe  liquor  ti'altii'  eaiised  .seiioits  eon- 
Hiet  hefween  the  missiimaries  on  the  one  iiaiid  and  the  military  anil 
the  tnulers  on  the  other,  from  which  niueh  frietion  resulted  at  a  timi' 
when  they  were  seriously  in  need  of  the  elasest  hannony.  It  is  elaimed 
to  have  had  mueh  to  do  in  adding  to  the  turindent  temper  of  the  sav- 
ages, and  their  unrest  whieh  the  events  of  the  wbide  eountry  were 
then  but  too  plainly  evineing;  anil  who  ean  tell  how  great  a  part  it 
may  have  had  in  firing  the  temper  of  those  savages  to  the  point  of  the 
snl»sei|uent  mnssiieres?  The  fi'ietion  thn.s  engendi'red  between  the  mis- 
sionai'ie.s  and  the  militarv.  as  well  as  the  thieatening  attitude  iissnined 
!>y  the  Imlians.  may  well  be  eonsi.lei'e.l  as  the  eanse  of  the  disi'uplion 
thai  .socm  followed,  when  the  .Jesuits  withdrew  fnun  this  section  of  the 
eonntry.  and  their  work  in  this  vicinity  was  abandoned  with  little 
iierceptible  enduring  efFi'et :  for.  noble  as  was  the  work,  it  was  applied 
almost  exclusively  lo  the  Indian  rai-e.  and  it.s  effects  we)v  very  lar-ely 
effaced  in  the  aiisolute  leign  of  the  traders  that  was  ])aramount  for 
the  century  to  follow. 

Another  event  of  the  tiuies  exhibited  still  further  di.scord  between 
the  u I ission aril's  ami  the  military,  whieh  latter  were  in  aeeord  with 
the  offieials  of  the  government.  The  savage  Iroipiois  had  waged  furi- 
ous wars  upon  the  llurons  and  punished  them  relentli's.sly  in  many  eu- 
eonnters.  and  the  Fieneh  believed  that  the  Irof|uoia'  a.s.saults  were  at 
the  iu.'ttigation  of  the  English. 

The  Freneh.  for  the  purpose  of  proteeting  their  interests  in  this 
lake  eountry  against  the  intrusions  of  the  English,  endeavored  to 
liamionize  and  unite  the  opposing  Indian  nations,  and  therefore  form 
a  barrier  to  English  ]in)gress.  The  Freneh  and  the  English  had 
{flashed  over  the  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  and  the  Jesuits  who 
had  been  aetive  as  missionaries  among  the  Iroquois  found  themselves 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  offieials.  This  is  strongly  evi- 
deneed  by  the  fact  that  when  Cadillae  took  up  the  mis.sion  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  at  Detroit  but  one  Jesuit  came  with  him.  He  was 
Father  Nalliaut  and  he  did  not  remain  a  day.  He  was  later  succeeded 
by  representative.s  of  the  Recollet   order. 
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Immediately  on  the  return  of  Cadillac  to  Quebec,  in  1697,  he  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Frontenae  hLs  plans  for  the  establish  men  t  of  a 
fort  at  Detroit,  and  the  advantages  of  the  location  for  that  purpose. 
Before  any  definite  action  was  taken  thereon  Frontenae  died,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1698,  by  Louis  Hector  de  Callieres,  as  governor  general. 
Father  Carheil  presented  to  the  newly  appointed  governor  general 
the  protest  of  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace  against  the  plans  of  Cadillac 
as  being  calculated  to  destroy  the  missions  at  and  about  St.  Ignaee; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  protest,  in  1701  Cadillac  obtained  authority 
to  establish  a  military  post  at  Detroit. 

That  the  cessation  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  missions  in  northern  Michigan  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  counteracting  forces  of  the  soldiers  and  traders,  and  to  the 
attitude  of  the  provincial  government  in  .sustaining  them  in  their 
nefarious  practices  against  the  protests  of  the  missionaries,  seem  to 
be  beyond  question,  for  it  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  addre.sses  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  governor  general,  treating  earnestly  of  the  then 
existing  conditions  and  the  inevitable  dangers  arising  therefrom. 
After  the  experience  they  had  had  with  Cadillac  as  commandant,  the 
pioneer  missionaries  of  the  Sault  and  St.  Ignace,  who  had  given  up 
the  best  of  their  lives  to  the  noble  work  of  evangelizing  the  savages 
of  this  then  wilderness,  and  who  had  toiled  incessantly  and  endured 
the  most  severe  hardships  and  privations,  and  even  suffered  cruelty 
from  the  heathen  they  were  seeking  to  benefit — these  missionaries,  who 
during  all  these  trials  and  vicissitndcs,  the  extent  and  terrors  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fully  depict,  had  been  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  Prance,  and  bad  on  all  possible  occasions  held  up  to 
their  savage  pupils  the  greatness,  the  power  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
king  and  his  force  of  captains,  were  severely  tried  in  their  faith,  on 
realizing  that  their  beloved  and  boasted  government  had  failed  to 
make  good  their  teachings,  and  instead  thereof  was  permitting,  if  not 
encouraging,  the  growth  of  evil  practices  that  could  not  other  than 
undermine  and  destroy  the  fabric  of  Christianity  they  had  toiled  so 
arduously  to  construct.  Cadillac  was  to  them  the  impersonation  of 
these  evils,  and  they  had  hoped,  by  their  representations  to  the  pro- 
vincial governor,  to  arouse  the  government  to  an  appreciation  of  true 
conditions  and  to  the  necessity  of  radical  reforms. 

"When  Cadillac  finally  secured  the  allowance  of  his  petition  and 
was  permitted  to  establish  a  post  at  Detroit,  and  the  missionaries  real- 
ized that  all  their  protests  had  availed  them  nothing,  and  also  learned, 
to  their  dismay  and  disgust,  that  their  earnest  and  extensive  repre- 
sentations had  been  "pigeon-holed"  with  the  provincial  officials  and 
had  never  been  forwarded  to  the  authorities  in  France — their  indig- 
nation was  only  equalled  by  their  keen  and  cutting  sorrow;  indignant 
that  the  provincial  officials  had  betrayed  them  and  forsaken  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  government  of  Prance  had  sought  to  implant  in  the 
vii^in  soil  of  New  France  as  the  foundation  of  a  government  to  ae- 
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pord  with  tlieir  religions  bfliefs;  overc^omu  with  sorrow  at  the  realiza- 
tion thiit  the-  true  mi.ssion  of  the  government  had  heen  thwarted  by 
its  own  trusted,  but  untrustworthy  rep  resent  fit  ives.  and  that  the  race 
of  Kavages  they  had  suffered  so  uiuch  to  benefit  and  convert  was  now 
to  he  plunged  into  an  environment  that  was  breeding  viees  more  dun- 
gerous  even  than  those  they  had  strufigled  so  hard  to  overcome. 

The  real  situation,  and  the  deep  and  heart-felt  feeling  and  regret 
of  the  missionaries  on  being  brought  to  the  full  realization  thereof, 
wer('  einphatieally  expressed  in  a  lengthy  epistle  addressed  by  Father 
Carhoil  from  Jliehilimackinae  August  30,  1702,  to  the  govenior  gen- 
eral of  the  province.  After  reciting  quite  at  length  the  work  that  had 
been  undergone,  the  protests  that  had  been  unavailing,  and  the  enn- 
ditions  that  had  now  become  unbearable,  he  says,  referring  to  the  traffic 
in  brandy  by  the  military,  in  words  the  force,  meaning  and  appliea- 
tion  of  which  eould  not  have  been  misunderstood:  "Had  His  Jlaj- 
est.v  but  once  seen  what  passes,  both  here  and  at  Jlontreal.  during  the 
whole  time  this  wretched  traffic  goes  on  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate,  at  the  first  sight  of  it  to  forbid  it  forever  under 
the  severest  penalties. 

"In  our  despair  there  is  no  other  step  to  take  than  to  leave  our 
missions  and  abandon  them  to  the  brand.v  traders,  so  that  they  may 
establish  therein  the  domain  of  their  trade  of  drunkenness  and  of 
immorality.  That  is  what  we  shall  propose  to  our  superior  in  Canada 
and  in  Prance,  being  compelled  thereto  by  the  state  of  uselessness 
and  inability  to  which  we  have  been  reduced  by  the  permission  given 
to  carry  on  the  deplorable  trade — a  permission  that  has  been  obtained 
from  His  Majesty  only  by  means  of  a  pretext  apparently  reasonable. 
but  known  to  he  false;  a  permission  that  be  would  not  grant,  if  they 
upon  whom  he  relies  to  ascertain  the  truth  really  made  it  known  to 
him,  as  they  themselves  and  the  whole  of  Canada  with  them  know  it; 
a  permission  that  is  at  once  the  climax  and  the  source  of  all  the  evils 
that  are  now  occurring.  •  "  •  If  that  permission  be  not  revoked 
by  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  we  no  longer  have  occasion  to  re- 
main in  any  of  our  missions  up  here,  to  waste  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  and  all  our  efforts  in  pnrely  useless  labor,  under  the  dommation 
of  continual   drunkenness   and   of  universal   immorality. 

"If  His  Majesty  desires  to  save  our  missions  and  to  support  the 
establishment  of  religion,  as  we  have  no  doubt  be  does,  we  beg  him 
most  humbly  to  believe  what  is  most  true,  namely :  that  there  is  no 
other  means  of  doing  so  than  to  abolish  completely  the  two  infamous 
sorts  of  commerce  which  have  brought  the  missions  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  and  which  will  not  long  delay  in  destroying  these  if  they 
be  not  abolished  as  soon  as  possible  by  his  orders,  and  be  prevented 
from  ever  being  restored.  The  first  is  the  commerce  in  brandy;  the 
sei'ond  is  the  commerce  of  the  savage  women  by  the  French.  Both 
are  carried  on  in  an  equally  public  manner,  without  our  being  able 
to  remedy  the  evil,  because  we  are  not  supported  by  the  comman- 
dants." 
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Tin;  writer  then  iisserts  that  the  « unman  da  nts,  iustead  of  as.sistiiig 
to  prevent  the  evils  eomplained  oi,  theiiisdvps  earry  them  on  with 
greater  freedom  than  do  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  example 
cause  tliem  to  become  eommon  to  all  the  French  who  eoiiie  there  to 
trade;  and  he  ad«Ls  that  if  the  work  of  the  missionaries  is  to  eontinue 
they  must  be  "<lelivered  from  the  eommaudants  and  from  their  garri- 
sons ; ' '  and  li(?  further  says  of  them  r  ' '  Since  they  have  come  up  here  we 
liave  obseiYCd  but  one  universal  eorniptioii,  which  by  their  scandalous 
mode  of  living  they  have  spread  in  the  minds  of  all  thewe  nations,  who 
are  now  infe<rted  by  it.  All  the  pretended  service  which  it  is  sought  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  render  to  the  king  is  reduced  to  four  chief 
oeeupations.  of  whieii  we  earnestly  beg  you  to  inform  His  Majesty.  The 
first  consists  in  keeping  a  public  tavern  for  the  sale  of  brandy,  wherein 
they  trade  if  continually  to  the  savages,  who  do  not  cease  to  become  in- 
toxicated, tiotwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it.  *  *  * 
Their  third  occupation  consists  in  making  of  the  fort  a  place  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  by  its  projicr  name,  where  the  women  have  found  out 
that  their  binlies  might  serve  in  lieu  of  merchandise,  and  would  be  still 
better  received  than  beaver-skins;  accordingly,  that  is  now  the  most 
u.sual  and  most  continual  connnerce,  and  tliat  whieh  is  most  extensively 
earned  on.  Whatever  efforts  the  missionaries  may  nuike  to  alxilish  it, 
tliis  traffic  increases  instead  of  diminishing,  and  grows  daily  more  and 
nioie.  All  the  .soldiers  keep  open  liouse  in  their  dwellings  for  all  the 
women  of  their  ac'[uaintancc."  He  speaks  of  gambling  as  the  fourth 
oceupation,  and  of  its  resulting  in  drunken  biawls  and  furious  publii; 
fights;  he  says  that  tlie  eonniiandants  have  obtained  ascendancy  over  the 
inLssiiwiarics  ami  hold  them  in  dominatioti.  and  after  detailing  the 
troubles  occasioned  hy  them  he  adds:  "You  see,  Monseigneur.  that  I 
have  dwelt  to  a  great  extent  on  tlie  subject  of  eonnnandants  and  garri- 
sons, to  make  yon  understand  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  missiims 
are  due  to  them.  It  is  the  ecmunaudants.  it  is  the  garrisons,  who,  unit- 
ing witli  the  brandy  traders,  have  completely  desolated  the  missions  by 
alnio.st  universal  dnmkcnness  and  lewdni^s.  *  *  *  It  is  for  you  to 
inform  His  .Majesty  of  the  extremity  to  which  we  are  reilueed,  and  to 
ask  him  for  our  deliverance,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  labor  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion  witb(mt  the  liimlranees  that  have  liitberto  im- 
peded it," 

Father  Carheil  then  suggests  that  if  the  twenty-five  trading  permits 
be  continued,  that,  instead  of  commandants  and  garrisons,  the  company 
establish  and  carry  on  its  own  trading  posts  with  people  of  its  own  selec- 
tion ;  but  he  expresses  also  a  preference  that  instead  of  the  colony  com- 
ing up  to  trade  among  the  savages,  the  savages  should  go  to  the  colony 
at  Montreal  for  their  trade,  as  they  originally  have  done,  and  he  de- 
clares that  the  results  would  he  better  for  Canada  both  morally  and  as 
a  commercial  proposition.  As  to  the  effect  of  going  to  the  Indians  for 
their  trade  he  speaks  of  the  voyageurs  as  follows:  "It  exposes  those  who 
undertake  such  jounieys  to  a  thousand  dangers  for  their  hotlies  and 
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llicir  .souls,  ll  also  i-;ni.sw  llii'iii  to  itu-iir  vi'i'v  inaiiy  rxpcriKi's,  [tartly 
i](-i-i-ssiiry.  |)ar1ly  iim<.'Ii>ks  ami  partly  (-riiuiiial :  it  aci-iwtoiiiH  tlu-in  iHit  to 
work  (mt  to  lasf  iill  taste  for  work,  aud  to  live  in  eoiitimiai  idlctioss;  it 
rcinlci's  thi'iii  riieapabli'  of  Iwirniii}:  any  tirade,  ami  tlici'i'hy  makes 
them  iiNek'Ks  to  tliemsclve.s,  to  their  fiimilies.  juiil  to  the  entire  eoiin- 
try.  *  *  *  lint  it  iii  not  only  for  these  reasons,  wliieli  affect  this 
life— it  i.s  still  move  on  iieeomit  of  those  whieh  eoneei'n  the  soul— that 
this  si'ndint;  of  the  Kreneh  amoiifr  the  savajre-s  mitst  a|i|iear  intinit^'ly 
lianiifiil  to  them.  And  he  draws  tiie  eoneiiision  that  ■■aeeorilinffly.  the 
snreMt  and  iiiasf  eflh-jH-ioiis  of  all  means  to  make  the  eolony  prospei'ons 
would  be  to  sei-nre  for  it  the  settlenn'ut  within  the  eountrv  of  all  tlie 
yomijr  men.  for  the  sak,.  of  their  lalxir.  and  tli.'  descent  to  Montrwil  for 
trade  of  th<'  nallons  np  hei'e,  liecanfic  then  the  labor  of  one  ami  the  trade 
of  the  other  wonhl  eoTitribnto  to  enrieli  the  colony.  Such.  .MoiisieKiicur. 
is  what  I  consider  tlie  most  iiripcirtant  step  for  the  t.-m|n>ral  ami  spirit- 
nal  welfare  of  tlie  colony,  and  what  should,  in  conscience  be  most 
stroiifily  n'presented  to  His  Jiajesty.  by  making  him  thanuif<hly  under- 
stand its  necessity.  To  this  end.  the  Ii'oiinois  nnist  be  coniph'tcly  tamed 
iiuA  rciiiiccd  to  subjection;  and  we  take  possession  of  his  couTitiy,  which 
i.s  much  better  than  tho.sc  of  all  the  imtions  up  heiv.  Me  is  the  only 
eHciny  whom  we  have  to  dread.  oi>  who  disjuitcs  witli  us  the  trade  of  the 
savages,  wliieh   lie  tries  to  attract  to  the   Kngli.sh.-' 

Father  CaHieil  ei.ntiniies  at  iiiiich  greater  length  discussing  (he  sit- 
uation I'rom  various  standt)oitits  and  also  various  lemcdi.s  that  might 
be  ajiplied.  am!  reciting  tlie  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  post 
al  Detioit.  liis  entire  letter  is  edifying,  and  of  interest,  but  we  have 
.pioied  selections  therefrom  whieh  seem  to  illii.slratc  the  existing  cmiili- 
(ions  at  that  (ime.  and  the  rea.soiis  why  the  mis,si..ns  were  abamloiied. 
The  establishment  of  tlu'  |iost  at  Detroit  resulted  in  the  fapid  iiejiletion 
<.f  the  popubilion  at  St.  Igiiace  ami  .Mackiiia.-.  The  garrison  was  with- 
drawn, as  the  pricst.s  had  rcipiestcd.  but  th.>  trade  attractions  offered 
by  Detroit  soon  convinced  the  good  fathers  Ihat  the  threat  of  La  Motlie 
(ladillac  to  ruin  the  missions  had  heconie  elfeefive.  The  two  Kevcreml 
Fathers,  Carheil  and  Maresl.  were  coin|K>Ucd  to  give  up  their  hard 
Hght  to  maintain  them,  and  a!>ont  ITDIi.  to  prevent  tlie  ehaiiel  from  des- 
ecration by  the  .savages,  stripped  it  of  its  ornaments  and  consigned  it 
to  the  Haiiies;  and  when  it  wa.s  on  fire  they  pushed  out  in  their  canoes: 
the  tinal  a<-t  in  tlie  abandonment  of  this,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
missions  of  that  missionaty  epoch. 

Tjik  Fai.1,  ()[■•  St.  Icn.vce 
Father  Slarest  made  his  way  westward  and  took  tip  his  work  among 
the  Sioux,  while  (Carheil  returned  to  Qiichec,  am!  the  locality  of  the  St. 
Tgnace  mi.ssion  was  left  to  its  fate  in  Ihe  bands  of  the  mixed  Indians 
anc!  French  popuhttioii  that  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  demoraliza- 
tion, by  trade  and  practices  that  had  been  in  vngiie.  Unexpectedly, 
those  who  had  deserted  the  mission  for  the  attractions  at  Detroit  so<in 
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began  to  return,  and  Father  Marest,  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
general,  returned  again  to  the  mission,  probably  about  1712,  and  stayed 
for  a  time  at  the  old  mission  of  St.  Ignace. 

Of  the  work  thereafter  little  record  is  made,  thoi^h  Charlevoix  re- 
corded, that,  on  his  arrival  there  in  Jiane,  1721,  the  fort  and  the  house 
of  the  missionaries  are  preserved,  though  not  much  employed.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  missionaries  were  still  there,  but  with  little 
to  do,  and  that  probably  tlie  old  fort  and  the  missionaries'  house,  or 
home,  still  remained ;  but  there  seems  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  chapel 
itself  was  ever  rebuilt  after  the  abandonment  of  the  mission  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  ehapel  by  Fathers  Carheil  and  Marest.  Prom 
the  "register  of  baptisms  administered  to  the  French  at  the  mission  of 
St.  Ignace  at  iMiehilimackinac"  it  is  gathered  that  the  mission  lingered 
in  a  struggling  condition,  bnt  that  it  built  a  new  churcli  at  St.  Ignace 
in  1741 ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  appears  no  registry  of  any  bap- 
tism (of  the  French)  from  1695  up  to  1712.  in  which  latter  year  the 
Jesuits  are  thought  to  have  returned  there.  Occasional  records  of  bap- 
tisms and  of  deaths  occur,  from  time  to  time,  indicating  but  little  ac- 
tivity compared  to  that  of  former  times. 

One  interesting  bit  of  the  record  furnishes  substantial  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  locality ;  said  entry  made  in  1750,  by  Du 
Jaunay,  being  as  follows:  "This  6th  day  of  April,  the  Fea.st  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  have  solemnly  baptized  in  the 
church  of  this  mission  Jean  Francois  Regis,  a  young  slave  of  about 
seven  years,  given  through  gratitude  to  this  mission  last  summer  by 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Ue  la  Virendrege,  upon  his  safe  return  from  the 
extreme  west."  Numerous  other  instances  of  baptism  of  slaves  are 
recorded,  supposed  to  be  mostly  from  the  Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians, 
though  there  are  some  instances  showing  negro  slavery  at  the  mission. 

Posts  Pass  to  the  British 
With  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  1760,  and  the  surrender  of  Canada 
to  the  British,  all  the  French  trading  posts  along  the  lakes  passed  into 
British  control.  Marquis  de  Vandreuil,  then  the  French  governor  gen- 
eral, following  the  surrender,  and  under  date  of  September  9,  1760, 
addressed  Commander  Langlade  at  Mackinac,  notifying  him  of  the  sur- 
render, and  the  causes  thereof,  and  of  the  conditions,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  inhabitants  at  Michilimaekinac,  saying,  as  to  them-.  "They 
retain  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  they  are  maintained  in  the 
possession  of  their  goods,  real  and  personal,  and  of  peltries.  They  have 
also  free  trade  just  the  same  as  the  ptoper  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
The  same  conditions  ^re  aLcorded  to  the  military.  They  can  appoint 
persons  to  act  for  them  m  their  absence  They,  and  all  citizens  in  gen- 
eral can  sell  to  the  English  or  French  their  goods,  sending  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  France  or  taking  them  with  them  if  they  choose  to 
return  to  that  country  after  the  peace  They  retain  their  negroes  and 
Pawnee  Indian  slaves,  but  will  be  obliged  to  restore  tho.se  which  have 
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been  taken  from  the  English.  The  English  general  has  declared  that 
the  Canadians  have  become  the  subjects  of  His  Jiritannic  Jlajesty,  anil 
consequently  the  people  will  not  continue  tn  l)e  governed  by  the  Freneh 
code.  In  regard  to  the  troops,  the  condition  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  not  to  serve  during  tlie  present  war.  and  to  lay  down  their  arms 
before  being  sent  baelt  to  France.  You  will  therefore,  sir,  assemble  all 
the  officers  and  s()ldiers  who  are  at  your  post.  You  will  cause  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  you  ivill  proceed  witli  them  to  such  seaport  as 
you  think  best,  to  pass  from  thence  to  Fiance.  The  citizens  who  arc 
inhabitants  of  llichllimaekinac  will,  consequently,  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  officer  whom  General  Amherst  shall  appoint  to  that  post." 

Not  until  the  foUowing  year  was  there  an  actual  British  possession 
of  Jlicliilimackinac.  On  Septendier  28.  ITtil,  Ijjeutenant  Lesley,  of  the 
Royal  American  Regiment,  rci>resented  the  IJritish  on  that  occasion  and 
replaced  the  Hag  <if  France  with  that  of  Britain,  and  for  a  time  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  British  garrison  at  this  point ;  his  garrison  be- 
ing composed  of  twenty-eight  persons  besides  himself — one  sergeant, 
one  corporal,  one  drummer,  and  the  others  privates.  The  Indians  did 
not  fraternize,  or  harmonize  with  the  English  as  they  had  with  the 
Freneh.  The  English  held  aloof  from  association  with  the  Indians  and 
did  not  supply  their  wants  as  the  French  had  done,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  Indian  (and  perhaps  human)  nature  turned  them  to 
thoughts  of  revenge,  with  serious  results. 

The  coming  of  Etherington  to  take  command  of  the  post  in  the  place 
of  Lesley,  afforded  no  relief  from  the  growing  danger,  and  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Indians  towards  the  Briti.sh  grew  in  intensity  until  it 
finally  culminated  in  the  massacres  of  June  2,  1763,  the  awful  story  of 
which  is  told  in  the  historv  of  the  Chippewas  elsewhere  in  this  work 

On  June  12  1763  Clommander  Ethenngton  made  repoit  to  Major 
Gladwni  at  Detioit   of  the  details  of  the  massacre  and  further  wrote 

'When  that  maisHirp  nan  oier,  Messrs  Ijanglad?  and  Farh  the  interpreter, 
camo  (loim  to  the  place  ohere  Ijieiit  I^esley  aad  I  were  prisoners,  and  on  their  giv 
ing  themsehes  as  Benintr  to  return  us  nlien  (temanited,  thej  obtained  leave  for  us 
to  go  to  the  fort,  under  a,  guard  of  saiagea,  whith  gave  time,  by  the  asBistinie  of 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  to  send  for  the  Ottawas,  «ho  laine  donn  on  the 
first   notiLO  anil   nere   verj    murh  displcaseil  at  nhat  the  Chippewas  bid   done 

"Sinee  the  irnial  of  the  Ottanas  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
^ene  ut-,  and  nith  nhat  prisnnira  the  (hippendS  had  given  (hem,  and  vrliat  thev 
have  hought,  I  have  no«  with  me  Lieut  Ijpsley  and  eleven  privates,  and  the  othei 
fonr  of  the  Uirri^on    nho  aj-e  yet  living  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chippewae 

"Tlie  I  hippenas  Hho  ore  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Ottnwaa  have  deilared  in 
(ounul  to  them  that  if  they  tlo  not  remove  us  ont  of  the  fort,  thoy  will  eut  off  all 
tommuniration  to  the  post  by  ivhuh  means  all  the  irmvovs  of  men  hunts  from  Mon 
trcU  hn  Btje  bt  Joseph  .md  the  up|Hr  posts  nonlil  |Kriih  But  if  the  mns  of 
jour  posts  liPiiig  nttaiked  (whith  tbej  Miy  was  the  reason  vvby  they  took  up  the 
hatehet)  lie  falsi,  and  Ton  ean  pend  nt  up  i  strong  re  mforiement  with  provisions, 
ete  ,  nnompaniod  by  some  of  jonr  savigea,  1  believe  the  post  nnght  be  le-oatablislied 

"binee  thw  alTiiir  hap[>Gned  tvro  i  moe' 
power  to  make  a  pretifut  to  the  Ottawa  nit 
cin   be   done   thein 

"I  have  Im^ii  very  mui-h  obliged  to  Messrs.  I^nnglade  and  Parli,  the  interpreter 
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US  likeiiiae  to  tlie  Je'-iiits,  for  tlie  iiiinv  t!*"il  olhic^  flioj  liiive  doiii?  us  mi  tlim  oia 
smii  The  prust  •luiiis  unJinablc  to  go  iIoimi  to  yenir  [lust  for  a  iliiy  or  twii,  wlmh 
I  am  very  gjtui  of,  as  he  is  a  lery  good  man,  ami  liaU  a  grpat  ileal  to  saj  to  the 
saiiiK'^  liorealxml,  kIio  >till  IhIicm  eifiythmg  he  tells  thim  on  Ins  ii;turii,  nhiih  I 
lio|>e  will  be  noun  The  Ottanaa  say  they  mil  take  Ljout  Lesley,  me,  iitul  tlie  eleien 
men  whu  !i  I  nicntioneil  befoie  \iirt,  in  tliiir  liamls  iiji  to  then  Mllajje  uii  1  there 
keep  uSj  till  they  hear  wliat  ir  doing  it  yuiir  post  Tliej  liaio  sent  thiB  lamn  for 
that  1 1 11  r post 

"I  refer  jon  to  the  liiest  for  the  (lartuulnrs  of  the  niclancliolv  aCftiir,  anil  am, 
dear  sii,  ioiirs  \erj-  siiKertlj, 

(!E0     I'THEKIMTOV 
To    \f>JOH   GlADWlN 

'PS  i  lie  In  lians  that  are  to  cirry  Ihe  priest  to  Detroit  Hill  not  undertake 
to  land  iiim  at  the  tort,  liut  at  some  of  the  Indian  \illag(s  near  it,  so  jon  must  not 
tike  it  amiES  that  he  does  not  pay  loii  the  first  iisit  And  oiiit  iiion  [  heg  tint 
iiiithinjf  iiiav  stO]i  \oiir  sending  ot  hiiii  tiaik,  tht  !ic\t  day  aftir  his  ariiial,  if  pus 
silile  as  He  shill  Iw  dt  i  {{reit  loss  tor  nant  ot  liim  ind  i  mike  no  di  ulit  you 
Hill  do  all  in  jonr  [Hmer  to  make  peaie  as  ion  sie  the  sitnntion  \i(  ire  in  ind 
send  up  pio^isions   is  soon  .ih  pi  oMiile,  ind  animnnitiini,   is  iihil:  »i   h  iil  wns  pill  ifji  I 

Hut  when  tht  Jesuit  Fillm  -Jii 
sifii  arn\(d  at  Di'tmit  Ihi  toit  "a- 
mak   tnti\     .iml  titiiriud  t.i  MaiKni 

but  ill  the  nuaiitiiiK  Wdtd  had  hitti  sent  to  tin  post  at  bicui  l)a\,  alsd, 
am!  relnf  tioni  that  (|n.irt(  i  (aiiie  iiimnpth  with  the  iisiitt  th.it  the 
nlut  part\  madi  up  of  ngulars  tiadirs  and  Imliatis  inidci  uniiiiiaiid 
of  Ijniitcn  lilt  fiiiKll  iiiiiiiiplh  snuidl  th(  n  Iwisi  of  tht  piisouLis 
biithLt  Jaiii».n  loittitiiini  at  this  (iiissioii  inild  ITdi  whui  lie  litt 
It  iuid  It  was  thtuattii  appmiith  without  a  |ni'st  (vijit  tin  an  ..((a 
sioiial  MSit,  and  lit  Hbl  thi  i  Iuim  li  iswill  is  tin  tint  n  is  tiiiisf  rti  d 
to  the  Island  of  ALnkinii  tioin  whuh  tiim  Ih  iinsMiui  w  is  lanuMi  is 
iMuhiliiiiai  kiiiai 

.MlCllTIJMACIilNAC    AliANIlllNKD    liV    FkKN'CII 

.MifhiliinackitiMc.  acconiiiig  to  tradition,  lias  always  Ihh'ii  iri'Ojjtnzcd 
hy  the  Indians  as  a  location  of  i-eiitral  importance,  and,  as  lias  hecn  said 
it  was  early  so  ixrognized  hy  the  miss  ion  arms,  the  traders,  and  the  niili- 
taiy.  When  Oadiltac  was  appointed  eoinniandant  at  this  place  in  1();)4, 
the  govei'nnient  of  New  I'Vance  was  seriously  eoiKferned  because  of  the 
troubles  with  the  English  and  the  iufluenee  of  the  Kiifjflish  upon  the 
Tcdians  and  traders.  However  questionable  liis  methods  of  j^ovevmnent, 
and,  regardless  of  the  motives  attiilnited  to  him  by  the  missionaries  in 
establishing  the  post  at  Detroit,  history  seems  to  justify  that  course  as 
a  wise  one.  The  growing  troubles  with  the  English  were  to  be  fought 
out  in  th(t  frontier  fields  of  Ameriea.  and  the  establishment  of  a  post 
at  Detroit  as  the  basis  of  French  activity  brought  them  much  closer 
to  the  probable  fields  of  eonflict,  at  the  same  time  affording  apparently 
better  pnrteetion  to  the  elaims  of  the  Fnineh  and  the  business  of  the 
Preneh  traders  in  this  northern  lake  country,  than  would  the  niainte- 
Danee  of  sueh  center  of  activity  at  Michilimaekinac. 

After  three  years  as  commandant  at  the  latter  plaee,  he  suc(;eede(l 
in  convincing  his  superiors  that  Detroit  was  the  proper  locality  for  the 
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center  of  westorii  activity;  and  when  autually  establishing  the  past  at 
that  point,  it  was  leariifd  that  he  had  barely  got  ahead  of  the  English 
who  had  their  eyes  ()n  the  same  loeality,  boi-ause  of  its  apparent  strate- 
gic advantage,  controlling  the  water  highway  to  the  north('m  lakes  and 
the  fur-bearing  region  round  about  tlieni.  It  was  July  24.  1701,  that 
Cadillac  was  commissioned  commandant  at  Detroit,  and  he  ijuniediately 
set  about  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  to  there  cKtahiish  a  formidable 
harrier  to  the  English,  and  thus  protect  the  French  in  their  valuable 
fur  trade  to  the  north  and  west. 

The  wars  that  had  been  existing  hctween  Friuicc  ;ni<l  England  in 
the  old  world  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  centiii-y  were  des- 
tined to  continue  and  to  be  transplant<'d  to  America  in  the  half  cen- 
tiii-y  then  to  folhnv.  Kinj;  William  and  Clary's  war  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryswieh.  but  Queen  Ann's  war,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  followed  by  twelve  years  of  border  warfare  between  the  colonies 
in  America,  and  .such  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  either  roiild  induce  to  .join 
them  against  the  other.  With  the  i)eace  of  I'lreeht.  in  171:?.  lio.stilitics 
were  supposed  to  he  at  an  end,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not 
sufficiently  detinitc  to  afTord  a  settlement  of  the  differences  in  America, 
and  the  chiitns  of  the  colonists  remained  c(mHic(ing.  the  Erendi  claim- 
ing by  virtue  of  I.a  Salle's  <liscoveric.s  as  far  south  as  the  Obio.  In  de- 
fense (if  these  claims,  tbcy  established  Fori  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburg) 
as  a  point  of  vantage. 

The  English  resented  this  and  it  beeanu'  at  once  iiiijiai'ent  tliat  the 
sii]i])o.seil  ]ieace  of  I'treeht  was  in  reality  but  a  transfer  of  the  conflict 
to  .Aniei'ii-an  soil,  where  the  fight  for  supremac.v  must  be  fought  ont. 
The  French  navy  began  its  attacks  upon  New  England's  coast  settle- 
ments, thus  hastening  a  union  of  the  Eutrlisb  cohmics  of  America,  for 
concerted  defense,  as  arranged  in  a  convention  which  met  at  Albany  in 
June,  .1754.  with  representatives  present  from  New  York.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Slassachn.setfs,  Rhode  Islaml.  I'emisylvania,  Connecticut  atid 
.Maryland.  This  convention  Tiuiy  lie  said  to  have  been  in)])ortanf  ionong 
the  events  that  a  little  later  led'  to  the  independence  of  tlie  colonies,  for 
the  plan.s  for  colonial  union  fiirmuhitcd  by  Henjamin  B'ranklin  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  govennnent.  as  the  ri-sult  of  that  convention,  were 
re.jec-ted  hy  that  government,  because  the.\'  were  said  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  However,  to  aid  in  defease  of  our  American 
colonies  the  |iarliament  of  Great  Britain  appropi'iatcii  two  hnndred 
thousand  ponnds.  and  sent  General  Braddock  to  command  the  colonial 
arms. 

Bk.\ddock   and  \V.\shiniiton 

It  was  in  ll?ti\  after  council  with  the  governors  of  the  colonies  that 
aggressive  measures  were  fully  planned  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
against  the  French  all  along  the  line;  and  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne, 
Niagara,  Crown  Point  and  Frontenac.  Braddoek  was  bom  and  bred 
to  the  militarj-  (service,  his  father  having  been   major  general   in  the 
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British  army,  and,  in  selecting  him  for  the  aotumaiiii  in  America,  Eng- 
land recognized  the  importance  of  the  tasli  at  hand.  Braddoelt,  him- 
self, having  arranged  for  the  various  campaigns  against  the  several 
border  posts  of  the  French,  took  personal  ehai^e  of  the  branch  of  the 
army  assigned  to  the  reduction  of  Foit  Duqiiesne;  thereby  in  turn  rec- 
ognizing the  heat  of  the  contiict  as  being  centered  there ;  that  there  the 
French  would  resist  to  the  utmost  its  claims  to  the  territory  north  and 
west,  and  that  there  the  English  must  vanquish  their  enemies,  or  sur- 
render all  claims  to  this  territory  commanded  by  the  French  fort  on 
the  disputed  territory.  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  follow 
the  details  of  that  campaign,  which  can  be  read  in  any  general  hi.story 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  having  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  trend  of  events  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  transfer,  by  the  French,  of  their  western  military  cen- 
ter from  Siichilimackinac  to  Detioit.  there  to  iiicet  and  elieck  the 
advance  of  the  English. 

Incidentally,  it  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  in  that  campaign, 
upon  the  staff  of  General  Braddock,  George  "Washington  was  aide-de-camp, 
and  therefore  took  personal  part  in  the  campaign  that  may  be  said  to  have 
practically  led  to  the  result  of  including  Michigan  within  the  United 
States,  rather  than  leaving  her  to  remain  a  part  of  Canada ;  and  it  was  in 
this  campaign  that  the  then  future  Father  of  his  Country  began  his  glo- 
rious military  eareer.  lit  was  in  the  thiik  of  an  attack  that  put  the 
French  to  flight,  and.  wtiting  to  his  mother  he  said;  "I  luckily  escaped 
without  a  wound,  though  I  had  ftmr  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two 
horses  shot  under  me. ' '  Who  shall  say  that  providence  did  not  there  pro- 
tect the  man  of  destiny,  and  the  destim  ot  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica !  Engaged  in  that  campaign  also  was  another  man  who  later  played 
directly  in  the  making  of  Jlicliigan  history  and  that  was  Gladwin,  who. 
in  the  defense  of  Detroit  met  tht  attacks  of  Pontiac ;  and  Pontiac  himself 
was  then  assisting  the  trench,  and  m  charge  of  a  combined  company  of 
Indians  ami  French  from  Detroit  under  Langlade,  while  the  Detnut  mili- 
tia was  assisting  also  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Du<iuesne. 

The  lamented  and  brave  General  Braddock,  after  having  had  four 
horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  having  mounted  the  fifth,  gave  up  his 
own  life  to  the  cause  of  the  English  colonies.  For  a  time  the  French 
arms  seemed  to  he  gradually  hut  firmly  gaining  ascendancy,  until  all 
England  was  aroused,  and  to  her  nssisfjince  there  also  came  the  man  of 
the  hour  in  the  person  of  William  Pitt,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe 
home  conflicts  ir  which  the  English  joined  with  Prussia  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Russia,  Austria  and  others,  to 
reduce  and  i)osst«s  Prussia,  Pitt  also  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
eonfliet  in  America  and  unreservedly  supporte*!  and  encouraged  the 
English  colonies,  taking  upon  the  Engli.sh  government  the  debts  already 
incurred,  and  the  support  of  the  army  in  America.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  found  in  a  colonial  army  that  far  exceeded  anything  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  colony  of  New  France  to  put  into  the  field,  and  thus  the 
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tide  was  turned  and  the  English  forces  began  to  mareli  to  ascendancy 
that  finally  drove  the  French  from  all  claims  to  the  territory  now  within 
the  United  States  and  transferred  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  a  part  of  the 
northwest  territory,  to  the  English.  In  tliis  revival  of  tlie  English  cam- 
paign Washington  again  joined  the  forces  against  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
because  of  the  illness  of  General  Forbes,  then  in  command,  was  assigned, 
with  Bouquet,  to  the  leadership  of  the  attacking  army.  The  French  and 
Indian  garrison  learning  of  the  strength  of  the  English  attacking  army, 
burned  the  fort  and  took  to  flight,  so  that  Washington,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1758,  raised  the  British  flag  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  de- 
serted French  fort.  The  place  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  English,  and 
soon  thereafter  a  fort  was  built,  and  Pittsburg  was  given  its  name  in 
honor  of  the  then  great  English  statesman  of  the  day.  Pitt  was  in  the 
American  contest  in  earnest,  and,  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain  firmly 
at  his  back,  which  meant  woe  for  the  French  arms  that  must  meet  his 
assaults,  or  retreat  in  acknowledged  defeat.  In  1759  parliament  pro- 
vided ample  funds,  and  land  and  naval  forces  were  equipped  for  the 
task,  the  various  campaigns  being  planned  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Pitt  himself. 

In  contrast  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  English  forces.  New 
Prance  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  The  friendliness  and  support  of  the 
Indians  had  been  seriously  deflected  by  the  success  and  the  reported 
strength  of  the  English  arms,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  English 
market  afforded  far  better  prices  for  furs  than  did  that  of  the  French. 
At  the  same  time  the  French  army  had  called  into  requisition  all  able- 
bodied  men  in  New  France,  so  that  there  was  none  left  for  the  produc- 
tion of  supplies,  which  as  a  consequence,  became  scarce  and  dear;  and 
as  the  British  ships  prevented  their  being  supplied  from  Prance,  the  col- 
ony was  left  to  do  the  best  it  could  in  the  way  of  both  anns  and  supplies, 
practically  unaided  by  the  court  of  Prance  that  was  kept  busy  in  its 
affairs  at  home.  In  the  conflicts  of  that  year  the  French  colonial  forces 
were  assisted  by  the  eoureurs  de  bois  from  the  lake  regions,  and  by 
about  two  thousand  friendly  Indians,  but  were  unequal  to  the  well 
equipped,  and  far  greater  forces  of  the  English ;  therefore,  realizing  their 
condition,  they  made  numerous  evacuations  of  French  forts  before  the 
coming  apparent  attacks  of  the  English,  though  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempts were  made  to  stand  their  ground  at  most  important  points. 

At  Niagara,  the  English  secured  a  victory  which  carried  with  it  the 
control  of  the  situation  at  Michilimackinac,  Detroit  and  other  lake 
posts.  This  was  in  July.  1759.  and  at  the  same  time  the  siege  of  Quebec 
was  in  progi-css  where  Wolfe  had  under  his  coimiiand  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men,  and  was  supported  by  Admiral  Saunders  with  his  fleet 
of  twenty-two  large  ships  and  some  smaller  ones.  The  siege  continued 
for  months  with  attack  after  attaci:  met  by  stubborn  defense,  in  a  con- 
flict between  two  of  the  bravest  commanders  that  ever  met  in  battle,  both 
of  whom,  in  the  final  act  of  that  long  drama  of  war  met  their  deaths  on 
the  famous  plains  of  Abraham  in  that  most  sauguinary  conflict,  which 
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gave  to  the  British  arms  the  possession  of  that  almost  impregnable  fort- 
Montreal  now  alone  remained  as  a  French  stronghold,  and  after  con- 
siderable siege,  by  both  land  and  naval  forces,  it  too,  on  September  8, 
1760,  surrendered,  and  the  province  of  New  France  closed  its  last  chap- 
ter in  history.  It  was  not  until  1763  that  the  results  of  the  war  were 
fully  decided  upon  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  whereby  the  king  of  France 
surrendered  all  Canada  to  England,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  Louisi- 
ana which  was  shortly  thereafter  transferred  to  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OCCUPANCY  OF  WESTERN  POSTS 

sl'rbendek  of  fort  to  ewglihif — possibilities  op  region  not  fore- 
seen^English  Loth  to  Surrender  This  Territory — Ordinance  of 
1787 — A  Centijrv  of  Populative  Growth — First  Governor  op 
JIiCHiGAN— "War  of  1812— Treaty  of  Ghent— Fat, se  Imprks- 
KioNs  OP  Climate  and  Soil — Fur  Tr.\de  Attracts  Traders. 

Imiiietliat«ly  after  the  surrender  of  .Montreal,  Jlii,).  Koliert  Roiiers 
WHS  sent  to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  to  command  tliat  ami  other 
western  lake  ports.  lie  took  with  him  about  two  hundred  Royal  Rang- 
ers, and  en  route  was  reinforctnl  by  Aineriean  infantry  from  Pittaburs. 
The  English  were  now  penetrating  new  tenitory  to  meet  a  foe  well  pro- 
tected by  fortifications,  and  supported  by  the  savages  of  the  lake  region, 
who,  through  the  teaehing  of  the  Jesuits,  had  become  close  friends  of  the 
French.  They  much  preferred  them  ti)  the  English  because  the  French 
met  them  as  associates,  while  the  English  would  not ;  and,  furthermore, 
these  Indians  of  tlie  lake  region  had  for  years  been  aeeustomed  to  think 
of  the  English  as  the  allies  of  their  most  dreaded  savage  foe.s,  the  Iro- 
quois. It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  English 
found  the  French  and  the  lake  Indians  combined  to  resist,  to  the  last, 
subjugation  of  the  lake  posts  by  their  enemy;  and.  being  forewarned, 
they  were  armed  for  their  defense  and  even  more ;  for  Pontiac,  the  great 
chief,  wth  a  delegaton  of  followers,  met  Major  Rogers  at  the  present 
site  of  Cleveland  and  demanded  of  Rogers  information  as  to  his  mission, 
and  why  he  had  dared  to  come  into  the  country  without  permission. 
Rogers  informed  him  of  the  surrender  of  the  territory  by  the  French  to 
the  English,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  command  at  Detroit;  and  also 
gave  to  Pontiac  assurances  of  friendship  for  the  Indians,  and  of  their 
kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  After  further  conferences 
Pontiac  appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked,  and  Pon- 
tiac tendered  his  assistance  to  Major  Rogers  in  continuing  his  trip  to 
Detroit. 

Surrender  of  Fort  to  the  English 

Reaching  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  communications  were  exclianged  by 
between  Major  Rogers  and  the  French  commander,  Bellistre, 
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occasioning  considerable  delay  and  uneasiness  to  the  small  force  of  Eng- 
lish, in  the  presence  of  such  strange  and  savage  surroundings,  until 
finally,  on  November  29th,  the  fort  was  surrendered  and  the  English 
flag,  for  the  first  time,  supplanted  that  of  the  French  within  the  terri- 
tory now  comprising  the  state  of  Jlichigan. 

Rogers  soon  after  proceeded  to  Michiliiiiackinac  to  personally  take 
charge  of  the  post  there,  leaving  Captain  Campbell  in  charge  at  De- 
troit; but  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  trip  at  the  late  season 
either  by  water,  or  overland,  and  so  he  returned  east,  leaving  Miehili- 
mackinac,  the  Sault  and  Green  bay,  though  formally  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish, still  in  the  actual  control  and  government  of  the  French ;  and  so  it 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1761,  when  they,  too,  formally  surrendered 
to  the  English,  and  the  French  withdrew  permanently  from  their  pos- 
sessions and  claims  in  Michigan. 

With  the  change  in  rulers  and  in  government,  the  populace  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  The  fur  trade  passed  to  the  English  who  em- 
ployed the  French  traders  as  their  agents,  and,  content  with  that,  there 
was  no  effort  to  promote  English  colonization ;  and  apparenly  a  har- 
monious adjustment  was  accomplished. 

But  the  Indians  did  not  like  the  change.  The  English,  with  whom 
they  could  not  associate,  were  no  substitute  for  the  French  who  had 
treated  them  like  brothers ;  the  French  had  been  liberal  in  the  bestowal 
of  presents,  a  practice  which  the  English  did  not  indulge  in  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thus  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  English  rulers,  combined 
with  the  continued  disgraceful,  disreputable  and  immoral  treatment  ac- 
corded the  Indians  at  the  hands  of  the  debauched  French  traders  that 
remained  and  were  employed  by  the  English,  wrought  discontent  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  savages,  which  grew  and  grew  with  the  gradual 
realization  that  the  coming  of  the  white  men  meant  the  destruction  of 
the  game  that  furnished  them  their  livelihood;  and  an  \mwarranted  in- 
vasion of  their  rights  to  the  eoiuitry  by  reason  of  their  first  possession 
thereof.  The  discontent  was  not  alone  in  any  one  part  of  the  country, 
but  had  its  inception  in  the  east  where  the  growth  of  white  settlements 
was  most  noticeable,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  the  Indians  most  pcr- 
ceptably  invaded,  and  it  spread  throughout  to  the  tribes  about  and  be- 
yond the  lakes. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  revenge  that  dwelt  with  some  of  the 
remaining  French  found  opportunity  for  exercise,  by  agitating,  in  the 
minds  of  the  savages,  their  growing  grievances  against  the  English,  un- 
til in  the  summer  of  1761  the  danger  became  so  apparent  that  Captain 
Campbell,  in  command  at  Detroit,  notified  forts  Pitt  and  Niagara 
thereof;  but  beyond  this  there  were  no  serious  outbreaks  for  the  time. 
though  the  spirit  of  r('belli<m  thronghimt  the  savage  tribes  was  evidenced 
here  and  there  by  acts  of  barbarism  jierpetrated  upon  the  whites. 

Pontiae's  conspiracy  now  ripened  into  war,  and  by  his  energy, 
shrewdness  and  ability  he  ac(]uired  and  maintained  the  confidence!  of 
all  the  Alijonqiiins  and  succeeded  in  cffectiufr  the  most  |>i'rfcct  iirgiiniza- 
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Hon  which  all  Imtifin  history  affoniw.  Iliw  i'(Jiis|iirficy  ciuisLSted  in  a 
pkiii  to  organize  all  the  tribes  into  a  eoinbijiation  to  drive  out  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  maintain  exclusively  for  the  Indians  the  eonntry  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  To  this  end  he  sent  his  representatives  to  all  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  into  Canada  and  as  far  west  as  the  Missiasippi. 
This  work  wn.s  carried  on  so  secretly  and  caiitioiisly  that  not  a  word  of  it 
came  to  tlie  ears  of  the  Knglisii  nntil  the  spring  of  lT(i2.  Tlie  activities 
of  tliiit  war  were  i>f  short  duration  wilhiii  the  territory  of  which  we 
write,  but  the  great  chief  visited  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  the  building 
up  of.  his  plans,  and  gained  considerable  individual  following  from  the 
tribes  of  this  section  who  followed  him  to  the  contests  below  tlie  straits. 
and  all  tlic  frontier  posts  became  <'iidangered  praotieally  at  one  time. 
The  English  had  only  a  small  garrison  at  P\)rt-  St.  Jo.teph.  and  that  fort 
was  quickly  captured  and  its  garrison  sent  to  Detroit  for  exchange ; 
while  at  Sliehilimackinae  the  massacre  heretofore  written  of  gave  that 
post  into  the  hands  of  the  Ohippewas.  This  horrible  war  continued  with 
unrelenting  savagery  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Detroit  in  May, 
1763,  until  the  summer  of  1764.  when  it  was  fortunately  ended  by  dip- 
lomatic measures  adopted  by  the  Kngli.sh,  which  residted  in  a  treaty 
acknowledging  the  king  of  England  a.s  sovereign  of  the  territory  in- 
volved. The  future  of  this  region  was  directly  at  stake,  for  had  the  con- 
spiracy succeeded,  or  had  even  a  measure  of  snecess,  it  is  probable  this 
part  of  the  dis]>nted  territory-  would  have  mnch  longer  remained  in  the 
domains  of  the  red  men.  As  it  was.  the  term  of  the  war,  following  the 
protracted  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  accompanied  by  its  awful  sav- 
agery, effected  the  holding  back  of  settlements  in.  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  JKchigan. 

When  the  treaties  had  been  dnly  signed  with  the  several  tribes,  Eng- 
lish military'  officials  were  sent  to  again  take  command  of  the  forts  re- 
gained, and  to  Jlichilimnckinac  and  Sanlt  Mte,  ilarie  came  Captain 
Howard  for  that  purpose,  from  which  time  those  points  remained  at 
least  formally  in  the  passession  of  the  English  luitil  their  acqui-sition  by 
the  United  State.s  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  "With  the  com- 
ing of  peace,  Knglish  and  Dutch  traders  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
French  to  reap  the  rich  rewards  offered  by  the  fnr  trade;  but  employed 
the  French  courenrs  de  bois  as  their  agents, 

A  controversy  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest 
Company  over  the  division  of  the  territory  was  adiusted  by  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  modern  "trust,"  by  placing  the  control  of  the 
two  companies  under  one  management;  and  all  governmental  restrictions 
such  as  the  French  had  imposed  upon  the  fnr  trade  were  removed,  and 
free  trade  in  furs  was  established. 

The  policy  adopted  by  England  in  regard  to  the  Indians  was  intended 
to  extend  to  thei\i  pretty  much  the  same  freedom  which  they  had  origin- 
ally enjoyed,  but  to  hold  over  them  such  supervising  control  as  to  prevent 
tribal  wars ;  to  allow  to  them  the  principal  portion  of  the  territory  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio  as  their  hunting  grounds,  and  to  acquire  from  them 
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for  purposes  of  settlement  only  small  portions  of  the  vast  domain  that 
had  so  long  been  in  controversy.  In  short,  the  English  did  not  even 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  any  settlement  being  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  they  looked  upon  the  lake  re- 
gion as  beinj^  principally  valuable  for  its  production  of  furs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, little  effort  was  made  to  colonize  the  territory  that  had  been 
won  by  the  English  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  first  from  the  Frcni^h  and 
then  fnmi  the  Indians. 

Possibilities  op  This  Region  Not  Foeeheen 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  realities  of  the  future  of  this 
coiuitry  were  so  dimly  foreseen  by  the  government,  when  we  rcimember 
the  fact  that  at  a  considerably  later  date,  and  after  the  colonies  had  won 
their  independence,  the  colonists  of  the  Atlantic  states  still  held  the  same 
view,  as  is  best  iUastrated  by  a  saying  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  late  as 
1790,  that  "not  in  a  thousand  years  will  the  country  be  thoroughly  set- 
tled as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi."  In  but  slight  degree  did  the  people 
of  those  days  anticipate  the  progress  which  the  next  fifty  years  had  in 
store  for  the  United  States,  when  with  a  large  meafiure  of  relief  from 
the  continuous  warfare  of  the  past  the  varied  natural  resources  of  this 
country,  then  already  recognized,  should  be  subjected  to  manipulation 
at  the  hands  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  And  the  same  proneness  to  disbelieve 
what  actually  exists  beyond  one's  vision  is  still  found  lurking  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  many  parts  of  our  domain,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  re- 
cent incident  at  a  state  fair  in  Detroit,  where  the  wonderful  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  aptiy  portrayed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  exceptionally  fine  that  it  caught 
the  eye,  and  occasioned  remarks  by  all  comers.  One  well  dressed  and 
well  appearing  person  asked  the  attendant  where  the  exhibit  was  grown, 
and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  all  from  the  Upper  Peninsula,  re- 
marked: "You  can't  make  me  believe  these  things  grew  way  up  there 
in  the  frozen  north." 

liut,  to  return :  The  time  had  come  for  rapid  progress,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  settlers  in  this  new  world  soon  took  a  pace  far  in  advance  of 
the  plans  that  were  laid  in  the  old ;  and,  as  in  the  business  of  to-day  the 
plans  studied  out  in  the  oflfiee  are  often  enlarged  upon  by  the  engineers 
in  the  field,  so  the  plans  of  the  English  to  leave  to  the  Indians  the  great 
areas  of  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  were  greatly  infringed  upon 
and  modified  by  the  colonizing  engineers  when  they  came  in  personal 
contact  with  the  various  natural  advantageous  features;  and  the  result 
was,  that  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  the  king,  colonization 
stretched  its  reaching  arms  westward,  and  soon  began  to  move  with  that 
resistless  force  that  caused  the  man  of  the  forest  to  move  before  it;  and 
instead  of  a  thousand  years,  it  was  scarcely  half  a  hundred  before  the 
settlers  had  fairly  covered  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
redmen  had  mostly  removed  to  the  west  thereof. 

In  1765,  Sir  Guy  Carlton  became  governor  general  of  Canada.     The 
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Provinee  of  Quebec,  then  including  Michigan,  was  peopled  almost  en- 
tirely with  French.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  government  of  France 
and  unfamiliar  with  that  of  England;  were  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  so,  with  the  coming  of  the  English  governor,  Carl- 
ton, the  affairs  of  Canada  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  military  and 
were  not  very  satisfactory  until  the  passage  by  parliament,  in  1774,  of 
the  "Quebec  act."  This  provided  for  a  governor  and  council  and  also 
for  the  application  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England ;  the  retention  of  the 
former  laws  of  the  province,  as  to  other  affairs ;  the  establishment,  by 
appointment  of  the  crown,  of  local  courts  with  both  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  and  granting  the  free  exercise  of  religious  belief  to  and  the 
retention  of  church  property  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  The 
act  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province  so  as  to  include  all 
the  great  lakes,  and  the  country  south  thereof  to  the  Ohio  and  west  to 
the  Jlississippi  river.  Because  of  this  latter  clause  opposititm  was  en- 
gendered in  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of  William  Penn,  who  claimed 
for  his  colony  a  considerable  territory  within  that  sought  to  be  given  to 
Quebec ;  and  it  also  met  with  disapproval  at  the  hands  of  the  settlers  in 
the  seaboard  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  whose  western  bound- 
aries the  act  came  in  conflict. 

This  act  played  an  impoitant  part  in  the  history  of  the  then  imme- 
diate future,  and  furnished  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaints  in  the  con- 
flict that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  is  referred  to  in 
that  document  in  the  following  language,  as,  "abolishing  the  free  sys- 
tem of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it 
at  once  an  example  and  tit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  arbitrary 
rule  into  these  colonies."  On  the  other  hand  the  act  was  received  with 
so  much  favor  in  Canada,  where  the  Fiench  Catholic  population  were 
granted  their  most  sacred  privilege  of  maintaining  their  owu  religion 
and  religious  rights,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  knot  that  then  engaged 
and  has  ever  since  held  in  loyalty  to  the  crown  the  population  of  its 
Canadian  province. 

Although  Michigan  was  then  within  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  sub- 
ject to  her  government,  there  was  little  occasion  for  laws,  beyond  those 
enforced  by  the  military,  as  the  colonists  had  not  as  yet  assumed  any 
great  pretence  in  numbers. 

Accurate  figures  may  not  be  obtainable,  imt  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained are  from  a  census  taken  in  Detroit  in  1773,  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  wherein  the  population  of  the  colony  of  Detroit  was  given  as  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  men,  two  hundred  and  twenty-tive  women,  one 
hundied  and  forty-two  young  men  and  women,  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  children,  ninety -three  servants,  and  eighty-five  slaves;  and  he 
gives  the  area  of  cultivated  land  at  one  thousand  sixty-seven  acres,  or  a 
trifle  over  a  section  and  half;  a  fraction  of  the  size  of  one  of  our  present 
Upper  Peninsula  farms. 

But  a  small  settlement  existed  at  Michilimackinac,  and  thereof  we 
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have  found  no  emimeration.  It  was  made  up  almost  wholly,  aside  from 
llie  small  garrison,  of  the  traders  and  conreurs  de  bois,  and  they  were  of 
tile  character  to  be  expected  considering  the  environment  from  which 
they  came  and  the  lack  of  restraint  with  which  they  were  here  sur- 
rounded. While  among  them  were  to  he  foimd  men  who  iiad  come  from 
refined  and  educated  families,  including  in  some  instanees  those  from 
families  high  in  royal  favor,  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  far  differ- 
ent east,  as,  for  instance,  such  as  those  heretofore  spoken  of  who  had  in 
an  early  day  been  gathered  from  the  prisons  of  France,  brought  to  New 
France  for  a  private  colonizing  purpose  and,  meeting  with  adverse  con- 
ditions, had  been  compelled  to  subsist  on  an  island  in  a  wild  state  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  were  then  given  a  measure  of  relief  b.v  being  assisted 
by  the  French  Giovemment  to  engage  in  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  Such 
an  element  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of 
morality  and  decency,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  colony  at  Michili- 
mackinac  this  element  furnished  a  larger  percentage  of  representatives 
than  in  that  at  Detroit,  where  a  feeble  attempt  at  permanent  coloniza- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  being  made ;  and  yet,  of  the  colony 
at  Detroit,  Governor  Hamilton  wrote  rather  disparagingly,  in  1776,  as 
follows:  "The  Canadians  are  mostly  so  illiterate  that  few  can  read  and 
very  few  can  sign  their  own  names.  .  .  .  The  backwardness  in  the 
improvement  of  farming  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  easy  and  lazy 
method  of  procuring  the  bare  necessities.  .  .  .  The  Strait  is  so 
plentifully  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fine  fish  that  a  few  hours'  amuse- 
ment may  furnish  several  families,  yet  not  one  French  family  has  got 
a  seine.  Hunting  and  fowling  afford  food  to  numbers  who  are  nearly  as 
lazy  as  the  savages,  who  are  rarely  prompted  to  the  ehase  till  hunger 
pinches  them.  The  soil  is  so  good  that  great  crops  are  raised  by  careless 
and  very  ignorant  farmers.  .  .  ,  Yet  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  yet, 
as  a  piece  of  land  laid  down  for  meadow,  and  the  last  winter,  indeed,  a 
remarkably  severe  one  for  this  country,  several  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  fodder," 

Thus  it  «ill  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  white  population  and  real  civiliza- 
tion were  concerned,  Michigan  really  was  but  an  insignificant  quantity 
at  the  time  the  colonies  of  the  east  declared  their  independence.  Al- 
though Miehilimackinac  had  been  third  in  the  permanent  settlements 
within  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  being  ranked  in  earli- 
ness  only  by  St.  Augustine  and  Jamestown,  her  early  settlers  gave  their 
attention  to  the  attempted  Christianizing  of  the  savages  and  to  the  com- 
mercialism of  the  fur  trade,  making  practically  no  effort  at  colonization 
except  as  an  incident  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  objects. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this,  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  encouraged 
immigration  from  Europe,  and,  recognizing  the  wonderful  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  encouraged  the  development  of  agriculture,  which  carried 
with  it,  as  natural  accompaniments,  that  increase  in  trades,  arts  and 
commerce  which  eaiLsed  the  younger  settlements  of  the  Atlantic  to  grow 
rapidly  in  both  population  and  wealth ;   so  at  the  time  of  which  we  have 
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jiLst.  r|Ti<)t'-(l  ('onilitiiiiiB  at  Detroit  and  .MicliiliiiLiirkiiiiic.  tlie  L'olimius  of 
the  east  wci'o  ready  for  inclppendenop,  knowing  that  to  gain  it  tlicy  iriust 
fnce  and  coninier  hy  forep  of  arms  the.  inosit  powfiful  country  then  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

This  territory  was  in  English  control  and  was  tiie  soeiie  of  English 
aetivity  duriii}?  the  Revolutionary  stniggh'.  and  while  Cornwallis  was 
engaging  the  colonial  forces  in  Virginia,  General  Ilahliinand  was  husily 
fitting  out  an  expedition  whieh  was  sent  forward  from  Detroit.  This 
was  made  up  of  regulars  under  Captain  Hird,  of  the  Detroit  Militia,  un- 
der Joneaire,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  also  under  Captain  Bird. 
The  SJivage  excesses  of  the  Indians  in  the  scalping  of  the  settlers  were 
too  much  even  for  their  military  associate.';,  and  after  terrible  experi- 
ences of  that  nature  in  Kentucky,  Captain  Bird  concluded  to  return  to 
Detroit,  but  not.  however,  until  the  ads  of  the  Indians  had  so  exasper- 
ated the  Kentuckians  that  tliey  determined  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  which 
they  did,  and  in  the  doing  of  this  they  succeeded  in  scatteiing  the  In- 
dian forces. 

Captain  Sinclair  .succeeded  De  Peyster  at  Michilimackinac  and  he 
was  made  lieutenant  governor  and  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  province,  tt  was  on  his  arrival,  in  1770,  that  the  post  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  south  side  of  the  strait  to  the  island.  Without  waiting 
for  authority  from  Governor  Ilaldimand.  he  built  the  new  fort  on  the 
island,  but  his  report  thereof  was  approved  by  that  office,  against  the 
protests  of  residents  of  the  settlement ;  and  at  his  request  the  name  of 
Michilimackinac  was  rebitned,  and  the  fort  was  called  "Port  Mackinac." 

While  Captain  Patrick  Sinclair  was  exercising  his  command  at  Mich- 
ilimackinac, which  command  also  included  Fort  St.  Joseph,  an  incident 
occurred  that  is  properly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
this  locality.  It  should  be  remembered  that  after  Prance  had  surren- 
dered this  territory  to  Kngland,  and  having  been  permitted  by  treaty 
to  retain  Louisiana,  had  transferred  it  to  Spain,  attempts  had  been 
made  by  dissatisfied  Frenchmen  to  induce  the  Spanish  to  lay  claim  to 
the  former  French  possessions  on  the  lakes ;  with  the  appearance  of  the 
revolution  against  the  English  by  the  American  colonies,  the  effort  was 
renewed,  and  Spanish  activity  in  this  direction  was  somewhat  feared  by 
the  English.  Sinclair  in  1780  made  up  an  expedition  of  traders  and 
Indians  and  sent  them  down  the  Mississippi  to  attack  the  Spanish,  and 
at  St.  Louis  the  town  was  attacked,  seven  settlers  killed  and  eighteen 
taken  prisoners;  these  prisoners  being  sent  hack  to  Michilimackinac  to 
work  on  the  new  fort. 

While  the  affairs  with  Spain  did  not  assume  any  great  proportions, 
this  attack  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  expedition  being  sent  in  January, 
1781,  against  the  post  at  St.  Joseph,  which  was  poorly  defended  and 
was  captured  with  little  effort.  The  English  flag  was  hauled  down  and 
the  flag  of  Spain  floated  for  a  brief  time  over  St.  Joseph's  Island,  though 
the  Spanish  government  never  claimed  to  be  in  governmental  control. 
The  severity  of  the  climate,  or  other  unknown  cause,  is  responsible  for 
their  silent  disappearance. 
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While  Colonel  Clark  was  moving  westward,  De  Feyster  asked  Sin- 
clair, of  Fort  Mackinac,  to  send  to  his  assistance  Indians  from  the  upper 
lake  regions,  to  join  his  forces  at  Detroit  and  to  move  eastward  to  meet 
Clark,  but  the  Indians  had  heard  of  the  strength  and  bravery  of  the 
colonists  and  consistently  held  aloof,  leaving  the  British  practically 
with  their  own  forces  to  rely  on,  and  with  but  little  aid  fiom  the  In- 
dians; though  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  Indians  to  lend  some  as- 
sistance of  their  own  kind  by  harassing  the  frontier  American  settle- 
ments and  murdering  and  scalping  lone  settlers  whom  they  succeeded 
in  surprising,  or  in  meeting  with  superior  numbers.  The  notorious 
John  Brant  and  other  prominent  Indians  assisted  the  English  in  the 
struggles  of  those  revolutionary  times,  and  the  history  of  their  raiils  in 
Kentucky  and  upon  other  frontier  settlements  is  mentioned,  but  not 
detailed  in  this  connection,  though  closely  associated  with  early  Michi- 
gan history,  for  Brant's  sister  was  the  Indian  wife  of  Sir  William  John- 
son. 

News  of  the  cessation  of  the  war  that  established  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  slow  to  reach  the  frontier,  compared  to  the  speed 
with  which  such  communications  are  made  at  thi.s  day,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, though  the  English  pretended  to  use  all  diligence  then  possible 
to  notify  their  Indian  allies,  and  to  recall  them  from  their  raiding  ex- 
peditions, numerous  aettlenients  were  hideously  raidcti  by  the  blood- 
thirsty savages  after  peace  had  been  declared. 

It  was  in  1782  that  peace  came,  with  the  clase  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  to  lend  to  a  portion  of  the  Northwest  territory  an  opportunity  for 
that  development,  which  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  century  would 
not  permit.  The  wars  between  the  savages,  an*!  those  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French,  and  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  had  kept 
the  country  in  such  a  continuously  turbulent  condition  that  there  was 
no  inducement  to  general  settlement,  and  only  such  Europeans  ventured 
forth  as  the  missionaries,  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  traders,  who  took  their  lives  into  their  own  hands  for 
the  profit  the  trade  afforded,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  from  the  pure  love  of 
the  wild,  adventurous  life  which  the  new  world  afforded  them;  so  that 
no  real  settlements  were  made  except  at  those  few  points  where  military 
posts  were  established.  With  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  time  was  still  re- 
quired to  adjust  the  many  questions  that  naturally  arose  on  the  attain- 
ing by  the  colonies  of  the  condition  of  independence.  Michigan  had 
been,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  a  pait  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  within  Michigan's  boundaries  was  the  center  of  the  British 
operations  in  the  west.  The  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  not 
theretofore  established  their  western  boundaries  and  some  of  them 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  their  royal  charters,  that  their  territory  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  work  of  adjustment  was  taken  up  by  congress  with  the  colonies, 
severally,  with  the  result  that  by  1786  satisfactory  ad.justments  had 
been  made  with  all  of  them,  whereby  the  several  boundaries  had  been 
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determmed,  and  the  country  to  the  west  thereof  was  ceded  to  the  general 
government.  This  apparently  gave  the  gmeral  government  control 
over  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  fairly  opened  the  way  to  settiement  and  to  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies.  Strife  between  the  English  and  the  colonists  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end  and  it  was  hoped  the  Indians  would  no  longer  be  incited  to  war, 
and  would  become  generally  pacific 

Someh  >w  the  s  ttleis  naturdlh  first  took  to  the  fertile  prairie  lands 
to  the  south  of  the  Uke  regions  m  preference  to  the  heavy  timber  lands 
of  tht,  lake  states  and  thus  those  lands  to  the  south  of  us,  which  now 
comprise  the  states  of  Ohio  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  received  most  of  the 
earh  western  emigriuts  md  beianie  populous,  while  Michiliinackinac 
lu  the  wooded  sections  of  the  noith  which  had  in  the  earliest  of  pioneer 
dajs  been  the  tenter  ot  missionary  military  and  commercial  activity, 
and  had  ent  its  einis-saiies  ind  thi  needed  supplies  to  the  south,  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  the  centers  ot  the  fur  trade,  which  still  lemained  the 
principal  and  almost  sole  industr\  of  this  northern  territory.  Another 
reason  wh-\  tin,  settlers  turned  largely  to  tlie  south  may  be  found  in  the 
fdct  that  Michigan  continued  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
as  hereinafter  related,  for  fourteen  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  concluded,  and  Americans  may  have  been  loth  to  locate  in  a  country 
where  there  was  likely  to  arise  a  conflict  of  titles. 

Although  the  general  trend  of  settlement  was  to  the  sections  south 
of  the  lakes,  as  already  mentioned,  yet  Michigan  was  not  entirely  over- 
looked, and  some  of  those  who  later  were  prosperous  and  even  wealthy 
citizens  of  Michigan  bad  the  foundations  of  their  fortunes  laid  by  pur- 
chases that  were  made  from  the  Indians  by  men  who  had  been  brought 
from  the  east  as  captives  and  held  in  the  "Yankee  PrLson"  at  Detroit, 
and  who,  on  being  released,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  either  staid  as  per- 
manent settlers  of  Michigan,  or  went  east  and  thereafter  returned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  natural  opportunities  which  their  season  of  cap- 
tivity had  brought  to  their  attention. 

Captain  Sinclair  was  then  in  command  at  Michilimackinac,  and  a« 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  lands  to  the  south  earlier 
attracted  attention  than  did  the  mineral  and  timber  lands  of  the  north, 
he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  at  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  St.  Clair.  There  had  been  some  attempt  by  commandants 
at  Michilimackinac  to  convey  tiiles  to  lands  to  private  persons,  but  the 
king  refused  to  recognize  such  rights  in  the  commandants,  and  so  private 
ownership  of  real  estate  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  (except  as  to  a  few 
French  grants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sault)  awaited  the  action  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  then  future  destiny  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was  held 
in  the  balance  pending  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  this  territory,  recognized  as  valuable,  and  sought  after  by 
both  countries  largely  because  of  its  productiveness  in  furs,  had  its  lot 
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cast  wild  the  inaepemlciit  <!olouio-s  l)y  the  treaty  as  affirmed  iu  1783, 
wlnTeliy  tlie  binindary  line  between  tlie  two  eoiintries  was  established  as 
nuining  tliiduftli  tlit'  i-eiiters  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  ami  Huron,  and 
their  connecting  rivers  and  straits,  and  through  Lake  Superior  north 
of  Isle  Royal  to  tlie  Grand  Portage  and  by  that  portage  fo  the  Lake  of 
tiie  Woods. 

ENttlilWlI   LOTN   TO   HliRltEXDKR  Tlllt^  TERU!T(HiV 

Notwithstanding  this  eoneludi'd  treaty,  the  English  were  hitb  to  sur- 
render so  vahialjJe  a  territory  as  that  we  write  about,  and  the  English 
governor,  ilnldiniand,  in  charge  at  Detroit,  declined  to  stipulate  with 
General  Washington  as  to  a  date  when  the  Detroit,  Miehilimackinae 
and  other  western  posts  would  he  evacuated.  The  English  governor 
made  elaim  that  he  was  awaiting  authority  from  the  king,  but  there  was 
a  strong  belief  that  the  delay  waa  a  part  of  a  plan  on  the  part  of  British 
ofiieials  to  devise  some  eritieisiii  of  the  treaty  that  wotild  once  more  open 
it  up  for  negotiation,  and  that  the  British  might  thereby  regain  the 
right  to  this  eoveteil  territory  wherein,  thr()ugh  tiie  Northwest  Company, 
the  English  had  monopolized  the  valuable  fnr  trade  of  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Pending  this  delay,  the  British  maintained  their  gar- 
risons within  this  tenitory  on  the  pretext,  as  stated  by  Governor  Ilald- 
imand,  that  it  was  necessary  in  oiiler  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  white 
population,  because  of  the  warlike  spirit  still  being  harbored  by  the  In- 
dians; and  the  Northwest  Company  continued  to  practically  monopolize 
tlie  trade,  while  the  English  retaijied  possession  of  the  posts.  There  are 
those  who  believe  the  protection  of  that  monopol,y  for  those  years  of  de- 
lay was  the  main  cause  for  the  delay  in  evacuation,  and  that  the  alleged 
causes  were  mere  pretences. 

On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  a  council  of  the  nations  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  was  held  at  the  Ilnron  village  near  Detroit,  in  1786, 
wherein  it  was  claimed  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  territory  m 
question  had  not  been  recognized,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Indians 
were  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  not  bound  by  it,  and 
they  claimed  the  Americans  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  across  the 
Ohio.  The  combination  of  events  and  conditions  strongly  indicated  a 
concerted  plan,  by  which  the  English  encouraged  the  Indians  to  persist 
in  the  claims  in  the  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Indians  might  inure  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English. 

That  the  Indians  were  thus  encouraged  by  the  English  seems  to  be 
quite  strongly  evidenced  by  inferences  almost  necest^arily  arising  from 
the  concurrence  of  events  and  conditions;  and  such  fact  is  thought  to 
be  strongly  evidenced  by  the  tone  of  Governor  Ilaldimand's  letter  to  his 
successor.  General  Barry  St.  Ledger,  wherein  he  referred  to  the  delay 
because  of  his  conviction  that  he  ought  "to  oppose  the  different  attempts 
made  by  the  American  states  to  get  possession  of  the  posts  in  the  upper 
country  until  His  Majesty's  orders  shall  be  received,  and  my  conduct  on 
that  occasion  having  been  approved,  I  have  only  to  recommend  to  you 
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a  strict  attention  to  the  same."  JIany  and  various  irlalms  were  made 
by  the  British,  ci'iti(dsiiig  the  construction  placet!  upon  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States,  and  much  eorresponderi;«  between  the  diplomats  of 
the  two  countries  was  exchanged,  while  tlie  British  still  rftainod  posses- 
sion of  this  territory,  which  they  couhi  not  with  any  reason  claim  on 
grounds  of  treaty  construction. 

In  1787,  four  years  after  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  congress 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  oi^anization  of  the  "Territtiry 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,"  including  Michigan,  though  Michigan  was 
still  actually  in  the  possession  and  control  of  Great  Britain.  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair  was  made  governor  of  the  new  territory  and  was  there- 
fore the  first  nominal  governor  of  this  section  of  the  country,  after  title 
thereto  was  acquired  by  the  United  St-atcs  through  the  treaty  of  peace, 
but  an  anomalous  condition  existed  as  to  that  portion  thereof  including 
the  state  of  Michigan.  St,  Clair  was  the  governor  hy  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  the  Tnited  States  as  rightfully  claimed 
throi^h  the  treaty,  while  the  English  governor,  Barry  St.  Ledger,  ruled 
the  same  under  English  laws,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty.  While  thus  con- 
tinuing to  forcibly  exercise  possession  of  this  part  of  the  country,  Can- 
ada actually  changed  the  form  of  the  English  government  of  the  terri- 
tory when,  in  1792,  the  "Quebec  act"  was  repealed,  and  courts  were  es- 
tablished at  both  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac.  and  these  posts  wero 
brought  under  the  regular  form  of  the  Kuglish  government  instead  of 
being  ruled  under  the  special  foi-m  aiitlioiized  by  the  "Quebec  act." 
These  complications  between  tlie  countries  continued,  and  undoubtedly 
had  the  effect  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  British  posts  for  many  years. 

Ordin'ance  of  1787 

The  Northwest  territory,  iis  organized  by  ordinance  of  5787,  included 
what  is  now  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon-sin, 
and  that  part  of  Minnesota  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Prior  to  that 
this  territory,  following  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  was  nominally  con- 
trolled  by  the  JeffeKon  ordinance  of  1784,  which  provided  the  first 
American  government  for  this  territory  and  by  which  Jefferson  at- 
tempted to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  north  of  the  Florida 
line.  Up  to  1784.  there  were  no  Uuited  States  sur\'eys  of  western  lands 
and  therefore  no  lawful  western  settlei-s,  except  on  old  French  or  Brit- 
ish grants,  and  grants  to  the  attaches  of  military  posts.  In  1785  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  by  congress  providing  for  siirveymg  lands  into 
townships  six  miles  square,  and  for  sub-dividing  these  into  sections  one 
mile  square,  and  for  their  sale  by  sections  and  lots;  and  this  ordinance 
provided  for  the  reservation  of  section  si-^teen  in  each  township  for 
school  purposes.  This  opened  up  a  way  and  offered  an  inducement  to 
settlers,  for  now  titles  could  be  acquired  that  coiild  be  relied  upon. 

The  Northwest  territory  ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  passed  by 
congress  after  a  vast  amount  of  consideration,  involving  heated  debates 
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on  important  points  and  principles,  was  considered  by  many  as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  ever  attained  in  the  way  of  government.  Of 
it  so  a  great  a  constitutional  writer  as  Justice  Cooley  said:  "No  charter 
of  government  in  the  history  of  any  people  has  so  completely  stood  the 
tests  of  time  and  experience."  "While  the  ordinance  provided  a  model 
temporary  government  of  the  great  territory,  its  greatest  valne  was 
found  in  the  enduring  principles  provided  by  it  to  be  engrafted  into 
the  government  of  the  states  to  be  erected  therefrom. 
It  provided : 

1.  For  religious  liberty. 

2.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  proportionate  repre- 
sentation, inviolability  of  private!  contracts,  etc. 

3.  "Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being  lu'cessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  thi'  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged. ' ' 

4.  That  navigable  waters  arc  to  remain  free  public  highways. 

Shortly  thereafter,  these  principles,  that  gave  to  the  ordinance  re- 
ferred to  references  as  "immortal."  were  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  bwoinc  the  vital  part  of  our  supreme  law. 

Following  the  revolution,  as  the  westward  journey  of  the  "star  of 
the  empire"  was  again  taken  up,  the  movement  to  Ohio  was  forwarded 
by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  organized  in  178C.  on  call  of  Gen- 
eral Rufus  I'utnam  and  General  Henjamin  Tupper,  after  they  had  made 
an  exploratory  trip  into  that  country,  but  not  until  the  summer  of  1787, 
wen!  they  able  to  seiiure  the  action  of  congress,  organizing  the  territory 
and  providing  for  the  sale  of  government  lands.  The  general  agent  of 
the  company,  also  largely  instrumental  in  its  organization  and  in  the 
drafting  and  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  was  Manasseh  Cutler,  of 
Connecticut.  In  1788  the  first  delegation  from  the  Associates,  under 
Mr.  Cutler,  reached  Ohio  and  founded  JIarictta ;  though  numerous 
"squatters"  hatl  preceded  them  and  settled  in  advance  of  the  govern- 
ment survey.  Everything  in  the  way  of  .•settlement  was  haphazard  until 
the  coming  of  the  Ohio  Company,  which  took  up  and  forwarded  the  or- 
ganization of  a  regular  government. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  territory,  with  other  ap- 
pointed officers,  arrived  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  .Inly,  1788,  and  there,  on 
the  17th  of  that  month  with  due  ceremonv  proclaimed  the  first  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  over  the  territory  nt>w  within  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Up  to  that  time  this  territory  had  been  controllctl  by  the 
French  and  English  under  miiitarj  rule  admmi&teied  from  the  centers 
at  Detroit  and  Michilimai  kinat 

Before  any  headway  could  be  mad  with  the  givermnent  land  sur- 
veys and  the  sales  of  government  lands  it  be  ame  necessary  to  acquire 
in  some  way  the  claims  of  the  Indiins  to  those  lands ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose a  commission  had  been  appointed  in  1784  This  commission  treated 
with  numerous  individual  tribes,  but  ignored  the  northw«wtern  confed- 
eracy, and  the  confederacy  in  turn  ignored  the  various  treaties  with  the 
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iiitiividual  tribes;  so  that  really  nothing  was  acpomplished  toward  the 
desired  end  for  some  two  years  or  more,  during  which  time  the  Indians 
became  restless,  and.  through  their  coiifeclrraey,  they  communicated 
their  grievances  to  congress,  in  December,  1786,  by  means  of  a  document 
supposed  to  have  been  prepan-d  by  Joseph  Brant,  in  which  it  was  said : 
"We  think  the  mischief  iind  confusion  which  has  followed  is  owing  to 
your  having  managed  evetything  respecting  us  in  your  own  way.  You 
kindled  your  council  fires  where  you  thought  proper  without  consulting 
us,  at  which  yon  held  sc^parate  treaties,  and  have  entirely  neglected  our 
plan  of  having  a  general  conference.  .  .  .  Let  ns  have  a  treaty  with 
you  early  in  the  spring.  We  say  let  us  meet  half  way.  and  let  us  pursue 
such  steps  as  become  upright  and  honest  meu.  AVe  beg  that  yim  will 
pi  event  your  surveyors  and  other  people  from  coining  on  onr  side  of 
the  Ohio  river.  .  ,  .  "  This  address  was  unheeded,  as  Governor 
St.  Clair  consideied  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  was  not  enduring,  and 
he  believed  it  best  to  continue  negotiating  with  the  individual  trihes, 
but  his  mistake  became  apparent  later.  November  i,  1791,  at  "St,  Clair's 
defeat"  on  the  Wabash. 

Hostilities  continued  until  finally  the  treaty  ef  Greenville  was  signed 
August  3,  1795,  following  the  defeat  of  the  confederated  tribes  by  the 
fon^es  of  General  Anthony  AVayne  a  year  ]irevious.  Among  the  numer- 
ous tribes  of  this  confederacy  which  joined  in  this  treaty  of  Greenville 
were  the  Ottawi's  and  Chippewas.  from  this  section  of  the  territory. 
When  General  Wayne,  in  the  summer  of  1794.  was.  with  his  force  of 
twenty-six  hnndied  well  drilled  soldiers  and  one  thonsand  mounted 
Kentuckians,  pressing  hard  upon  the  centers  of  the  confederation,  he 
made  another  effort  to  carry  out  Washington's  desire  to  secure  peace 
and  avoid  war.  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  chiefs  offering  the  terms  of 
the  Mu^kingiim  treaty  as  a  basis  of  lasting  peace.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  refusal  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  hy 
the  Engli.sh  who  *vere  still  holding  pos.=ession  of  the  territory,  and  by 
their  assurances  of  superior  strength,  with  which  they  had  been  infused 
by  their  victory  over  Governor  St.  Clair, 

The  belief  that  the  English  we:e  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians  in 
their  fight  again.st  the  United  States  finds  further  basis  in  the  fact  that 
the  Indians,  en  rejecting  the  proffered  peace,  retired  to  the  English 
Fort  Jliand.  which  had  been  constructed  by  Governor  Simcoe,  in  1794, 
long  after  the  English  had  ceded  their  rights  in  this  territory  to  the 
United  States.  When  General  Wayne,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1794, 
advanced  to  within  one  mile  of  Fort  Kliami  the  confederated  tribes  were 
prepar(!<l  to  meet  him,  strongly  barricaded  by  fallen  trees.  The  Indians 
were  soon  loutcd,  many  slain,  and  the  others  scattered,  and  the  English 
fort  came  into  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Major  Campbell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Detroit,  pro- 
tested against  the  possession  of  the  British  fort  by  General  Wayne,  but 
met  with  a  sharp  defiance  and  was  reminded  that  the  British  were  oc- 
cupying American  soil,  and  had  built  the  foit  thereon  since  the  signing 
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of  the  treaty.  The  decisive  victory  of  General  "Wayne,  which  was  at 
least  in  part  on  Jliehigan  soil,  and  was  participated  in  by  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas  from  Micliilimackinac  and  Sault  Ste  Marie,  was  important 
in  many  ways,  and  had  unquestionable  influence  in  the  results  that  soon 
followed,  including  Jay's  treaty,  in  November  of  that  year,  and  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  in  August  of  the  following  year,  followed  by  the 
evacuation  of  Michigan  territory  by  the  British  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  Jaj-'s  treaty.  It  also  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  Indian  warfare  that 
had  continued  throughout  the  territory,  and  thus  opened  up  to  settle- 
ment a  lai^e  region  of  fertile  lands,  over  which  there  started  that  ever- 
incieasing  horde  of  western  emigrants  that  pushed  forward  to  the  we.st, 
and  upon  tangents  to  the  northward,  with  the  iinal  result  we  now  per- 
ceive; the  entire  Northwest  territory  divided  into  and  making  up  five 
of  the  most  prominent  states  of  the  Union,  and  a  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  another  like  prominent  state.  In  the  place  of  the  wild  savagery 
illustrated  by  the  horrible  massacres,  in  1791,  when  St.  Clair  met  such 
a  terrible  defeat  on  the  "Wabash ;  the  siege  of  Detroit,  when  so  many 
white  settlers  met  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  Indian  warwhoop  and 
the  bloody  scalping  knife,  and  the  massacre  at  Michilimackinac  in  1763, 
when  all  savage  brutalities  imaginable  were  meted  out  to  the  garrison, 
we  now  have  the  well  populated  and  progressive  States  before  men- 
tioned ;  then,  all  under  the  one  territorial  governor,  but  now  adminis- 
tered by  six  governors,  with  full  quotas  of  state,  county,  township,  city 
and  village  officials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  niunerous  government  officials 
and  the  net-work  of  school  and  church  governments  that  flourish  within 
the  same  boundaries. 

A  Century  of  Popul.\tive  Growth 
Only  a  trifle  over  a  century  of  populative  growth,  from  the  Indian 
^^llages,  presided  over  by  their  chiefs  and  surrounded  by  the  savagery 
of  wild  nature,  to  the  civilization  of  today  that  has  given  us  our  present 
populous  and  industrious  communities,  including  such  important  cities 
as  Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth,  and  the  web-work  of  commerce  that  binds  them 
together  by  land  and  sea,  by  boat  and  rail!  Truly,  bj  comparison  only 
can  we  appreciate  the  workings  of  modem  thought  and  ingenuity  At 
the  council  of  Greenville,  there  were  forty-five  Ottawa  and  fiuty-six 
Chippewa  representatives,  and  a  total  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  rep- 
resentatives of  fifteen  tribes,  when  lasting  peace  was  agreed  to  .ind  all 
these  tribes  came  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States 

As  affecting  this  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  provided,  as  a  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  States:  "The 
post  of  Michilimackinac,  and  all  the  land  on  the  island  on  whicli  the 
fort  stands,  and  the  main  land  adjacent,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  Engiisli  govern- 
ments, and  a  piece  of  land  on  the  main  to  the  north  of  the  Island  to 
measure  six  miles  on  Lake  Huron,  or  the  Strait  between  Lakes  Huron 
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and  Mieliigan.  and  to  extend  three  miles  badi  from  t!ie  water  of  the 
lake  or  stvait  and  also  the  islaud  of  Bois  Blanee,  bein^  an  extra  aud 
voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippewa  Nation." 

AVith  tlie  development  of  interest  in  the  Northwest  terntory  a  series 
of  land-grabbing  combinations  eame  into  esistenee  and  they  were  of 
mammoth  proportions,  ineluding  in  their  membership  prominent  and  in- 
fluential officials  among  whom  were  incmbers  of  eon<riTss:  ami  in  the 
liiiuls  to  he  secured  were  some  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  entire  territory. 
While  not  all  'of  these  may  have  had  direct  effect  upon  western  settle- 
ments, the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  the  interests  of  Michigan  was  the 
Randall-Whitney  combination  of  17!)o.  whereby  it  wa.s  attempted  to  se- 
cure throufrh  congress  all  the  rights  of  the  I'nited  States  to  twenty  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  Lower  Peninsulii  for  the  snm  of  tive  huudi'ed  thousand 
dollars,  or  two  and  one-half  cents  per  acre.  Fortunately  one  congress- 
man approached  in  the  deal  was  of  the  proper  metal  and  dividgcd  and 
thereby  defeated  the  scheme.  This  was  before  the  I'liited  States  govern- 
ment had  come  into  actual  pc«session  of  the  territory  sought  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  Detroit  parties  interested  in  the  scheme  were  British 
adherents. 

In  1798  the  Northwest  territory  became  entitled  to  elect  a  territorial 
council  with  representatives  of  the  various  districts  of  the  territory. 
The  district  of  Wayne  included  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  was  entitled  to  one  representative  in  the  eouncil.  Con- 
sequently, in  December  of  that  year,  an  election  for  the  district  of  Wayne 
was  held  in  Detroit,  at  which  James  May  of  that  city  is  supposed  to 
have  been  chosen  as  such  representative,  and  the  people  of  that  section 
were  given  their  first  opportunity  of  exercising  the  glorious  privilege  of 
the  elective  franelii.se.  No  record  of  the  election  can  he  found  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  considered  void,  for  a  new  election  was  held  in 
-laniiary  following.  The  Upper  Peninsula  seents  not  to  have  been  reck- 
oned with  at  that  time,  and  eonse(iuently  to  have  had  no  representative 
in  that  council,  remaining  in  the  unorganized  portion  of  the  territory. 
The  representatives  met  at  Cincinnati,  February  4,  1799,  and  chose  ten 
freehohlers  to  constitute  the  territorial  eouncil,  the  first  legislative  eoun- 
cil of  which  the  people  of  any  part  of  Jlichigan  were  represented. 

The  ordinance  orjranizing  the  Xorthwi'st  territory  provides,  that  "As 
soon  as  a  legislature  shall  he  formed  in  the  district  the  eoimeil  and 
house,  assembled  in  one  rimm.  shall  have  anthoHty,  by  .joint  ballot,  to 
elect  a  delegjite  to  congress."  Pursuant  to  this  provision,  William 
Henry  Harrison  was.  in  179!).  electi'd  the  first  delegate  to  congress  to 
represent  the  Northwest  territoiy.  and  in  ifareh,  1800,  he  was  appointed 
ebaimian  of  a  committee  of  congress  on  the  division  of  the  Northwest 
territory.  As  tlie  result,  the  territoiw  was  dividcit  into  two  districts  by 
a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river  north  to  the  Can- 
adian boundary,  the  western  part  being  called  "Indiana  territory" 
and  the  eastern  part  "Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  the 
botuidary  line  dividing  what  is  now  Jlichigan.  into  two  parts.    Harrison 
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was  appointed  governor  of  Indiana  territory  and  also  Indian  agent,  and 
held  the  office  until  liis  appointment,  iu  1813,  as  major  genera!  in  the 
American  army. 

The  territory-  was  dismembered  by  the  formation  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
by  act  of  congress  passed  April  30.  1S02,  and  thereupon  what  is  now 
Michigan  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  On  Jnne  30,  1805. 
the  territory  of  ilichigan  came  into  existence. 

By  the  ordinance  of  1787  constituting  the  Northwest  teri'itor>-,  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  at  least  three  states  to  be  erected  within  its  bound- 
aries, and  there  was  a  fnrther  provision  "that  if  congress  shall  hereafter 
find  it  expedient,  they  shall  liave  aiithority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in 
that  part  of  said  territori-  wliich  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  e.itreme  of  Lake  Michigan,"  and 
when  the  state  of  Ohio  was  organized  that  line  was  given  as  its  northem 
boundary.  In  1802  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  "Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio"  became  a  part  of 
Indiana  territory,  thus  effacing  from  the  map  the  name  "Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio." 

In  ISU-i,  on  petition  from  the  people  of  Detroit,  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  territory  north  of  the  line  above  de- 
scribed, and.  after  considerable  opposition,  and  some  amendments  the 
"Act  to  Esttihlish  and  Organize  the  Territoiy  of  Jlichigan"  was  passed 
and  made  to  tahe  effect  June  30,  1805,  with  n  government  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Northwest  territory.  The  officials  provided  lor 
were  a  governor,  secretary  and  three  judges,  and  the  governt)r  and 
judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
constituted  the  legi.slature  of  the  territory.  The  territorj-  of  Jlichigan. 
as  thus  constituted,  included  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  within  the  state 
of  Jlichigan,  but  its  western  boundary  was  described  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  southerly  ben<l  of  Lake  Michigan  "through  the  middle  of  said 
lake  to  the  northeni  extremity  thereof,  and  thence  due  north  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,"  which  line  passed  through 
Mackinaw  county  a  few  miles  west  of  St.  Ignace,  leaving  that  locality  a 
little  longer  within  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

In  1809  Indiana  territoiy  was  again  dismembered  by  the  creation 
therefrom  of  the  territory-  of  Illinois,  and  on  the  admi.ssion  of  Illinois  as 
a  state,  in  1818,  all  the  remaining  jiorticm  of  Indiana  territory  was  at- 
tached to  the  territory  of  Michigan ;  then,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  ter- 
ritorj-  now  within  the  state  was  incfluded  in  ^Michigan  territory,  and 
there  was  also  then  included  therein  all  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and 
that  portion  of  Minnesota  east  of  the  Jlississippi  river.  Late  in  1834 
the  territorial  boundaries  of  Michigan  were  stretched  across  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  river  and  made  to  embrace  the  present  state  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  a  part  of  the  Dakotfls.  Michigan,  however,  maintained  these  un- 
wieldy proportions  but  a  very  short  period,  for  in  1836  all  that  part  of 
her  territory  except  what  is  now  Michigan  was  or^'anized  as  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1837  Michigan  attained  the  proud  position  of 
a  state. 
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fhn-in-  ,ligi>t-.s.-;L.a   from   tlio   ,-liioiinlns£ir;il   ..nW  of  events   lo  foHow 

and  assoiL'iiitioii.s.   wi-  now  rctni'ii   to  tlie  pciiml   wlipii    the  territory  was 
ftiTjaiiizetl. 

FntsT   'iovEKNOR  OF    .Mk/htiian 

Th.>  first  iri.vi'rn-ir  ..{  .Mi<-ln'.;iii  f,.)vitoiv  niis  Cfix'n'il  \Villi;nn  ilii)], 
;i|>|).Mntc,!  hy  Fn-suVnt  -li-rlVis.iii,  .Miuvli  !.  ISlir,.  Tli,-  (pth<-r  itpixmitod 
..iHiTrs  wi.'re:  Stanly  Gris\vnl,l.  sci'ivtary;  Aiigitst  !i,  Wo.i.lwai.l.  Prcd- 
.■rii-k  Bates  aii.l  Ji.liii  (inlTiH.  .judju-s,  Tlu'y  arrived  in  Dcti-nit  -luin'  12. 
lSl)r>.  ti)  set  up  a  govern  men  t  for  the  new  territory,  lint  fonnd  the  little 
enlmiy  in  a  deplnralile  eonditiou.  for.  on  tile  day  pievions.  the  villafje 
ha.l  heen  cU'va.stated  l>y  tire  and  l>nt  two  huildiiifrs"  remained  fo  offer  gliel- 
ter  to  the  ..ntire  popnliition.  On  the  iSntli  day  of  .lime,  the  aj. pointed 
ortieials  took  their  respeetive  oaths  of  offiee.  and  a  eivil  jrovernment  for 
the  teri'itory  of  -Miehipni  was  ewtaWished.  nntil  uliieh  tiitu-  all  jrovem- 
inent  within  the  jii'eseut  state  of  Miehitfan  had  been  throuj^h  the  iiiili- 
taiy  eommanders.  a]>poiuted  Mieeessively  hy  the  Freneli,  iii'itish  anil 
.Vinericitii  govern  mei its. 

An  aet  I'egniating;  irrants  t>f  lands  in  .AiiehiKan  teri'itory  was  passed 
hy  e(in<rres.s  Mareh  ;J,  181)7.  At  this  time  no  provision  had  been  made  tor 
the  extijisrui.shment  of  tlie  Indian  titles  exeept  t"  a  small  traet  in  the 
vieiinty  of  Detroit. 

In  ISI'2.  Detroit  had  a  popnlation  of  only  abont  ejirht  hundred  and 
the  entire  territory  about  five  thousand,  niostjy  French. 

The  Indian  titles  were  the  great  hindranee  to  settlement.  In  1806 
Tecuniseh.  the  Shawnee  ehief,  endeavored  to  organize  the  rndian  eon- 
federaey  of  the  Michigan.  Ohio  and  Indiana  trihes  to  withstand  the  en- 
evoaelmients  of  the  whites;  and.  as  a  eon.sei[uenee.  renewed  fears  of  In- 
dian wars  retarded  the  progress  of  Jlichigau  settlement.  Govenior  Hull 
was  instrneted  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  lndian.s,  and.  to  that  end, 
a  eomieil  was  called  and  held  at  Detroit  anil  was  participated  in  by  the 
Ottawa.  Chippewa.  "Wyandotte  and  Pottawottonii  tribes,  with  a  result 
that  on  Xovember  7.  ISVl.  a  treaty  wa.s  signed  ceding  to  the  United 
States  a  eoasideraWe  territory  within  the  Lower  Peninsula,  but  was  im- 
portant to  the  wiiole  territory  as  being  the  opening  wedge  that  soon 
thereafter  opened  up  the  way  to  settlement,  or  purchase  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  nearly  all  the  land  within  the  present  state  of  ^liehigan. 

Up  to  tins  time  the  (i)dy  means  of  traveling  to  the  interior  was  by 
way  of  the  Indian  trails,  wbieh  centered  at  Detroit,  the  principal  of 
which  came  to  .Michilimaekinac  and  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  commonly  called 
the  war-path,  by  which  the  tribes  of  the  uoi'th  were  connected  with  those 
of  the  south.  Hesides  the  fear  of  Indian  wars,  there  was  another  serious 
impediment  to  the  settlement  of  ilichigan  territory;  because  so  much 
thereof,  including  all  the  principal  settlements,  was  exposed  to  direct 
attack  by  water,  and  was  so  contiguous  to  the  British  possessions  in  Can- 
ada, where  the  war  clouds  that  were  growing  in  England  were  also  be- 
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coming  ominous;    and  war  between  the  nations,  making  this  si  hostile 
and  disputed  territory,  seemed  imminent. 

War  of  1812 

In  1810  warning  was  given  to  the  government  at  Washington,  by 
the  British  minister,  that  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  were  preparing 
for  war.  It  was  in  August  of  that  year  that  Tecumseh,  and  his  brother 
the  (bad)  Prophet,  met  Governor  Harrison  is  conference  at  Vineenncs, 
and  tliere,  after  expressing  determination  to  resist  the  corning  of  white 
settlers,  said :  "Your  great  Father  may  sit  over  the  mountain  and  drink 
his  wine,  but  if  he  continues  his  policy,  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it 
out."  Governor  Harrison  exerted  every  effort  to  maintain  peace,  and 
peaceably  negotiate  land  purchases,  but  Tecumseh,  the  Prophet,  and  his 
baud,  were  determined  to  resist  further  cessions  of  land  and  to  avoid 
those  already  made,  even  to  the  extent  of  war.  As  a  coiiseiucnce,  the 
war  clouds  grew  and  gre  nt  1  op  n  hostilities  began  when  a  band  of 
Indians  fired  upon  Han    on  s    a    i 

Governor  Harrison  had  b  ougl  t  nto  use  the  valuable  lessons  he  had 
learned  while  eampaign  g  unde  General  AVayne,  and  had  prepared 
for  the  impending  trouble  by  as.  embl  ng  a  considerable  force  of  regulars 
and  volunteers,  drilling  th  tl  o  o  ghly,  and  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  methods  of  fighting,  so  that  he  was  ready  for  the  chal- 
lenge; and  on  October  11,  1811,  his  army  began  its  advance  from  Fort 
Harrison,  and  on  the  6tb  of  November  took  up  a  position  for  defense 
within  a  mile  of  the  Prophet's  town.  The  Indians  attempted  a  ruse,  and 
sent  messengers  ivith  overtures  for  peace,  but  Harrison  was  not  deceived. 
It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  but  Harrison  was  on  the  alert  and  ready 
to  meet  the  attack  which  the  Indians  made  at  the  beginning  of  dawn. 
The  battle  was  fierce,  but  the  Indians  were  surprised  at  the  strength  and 
bravery  with  which  both  on  horse  and  afoot  the  Americans  returned  the 
charge;  and  the  Indians,  supposed  to  number  one  thousand,  were  put 
to  flight  and  completely  scattered.  By  many  this  battle  has  been  thought 
to  have  had  considerable  and  close  connection  with  the  ensuing  war  of 
1812,  between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  there  is  much  to 
justify  such  a  belief.  The  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  sur- 
rendering the  territory,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  British  had  been 
so  closely  back  of  earlier  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  further  fact  that 
Tecumseh  became  an  officer  of  the  British  army  immediately  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  combined  with  many  other  unjustified 
and  unjustifiable  acts  on  the  part  of  the  British,  wrought  deep  into  the 
feelings  of  the  Americans,  and  these  suspected  instigations  of  Indian 
hostilities  were  mentioned  as  among  the  grievances  against  England  in 
the  special  message  of  President  Madison  to  congress,  three  days  only 
before  the  introduction  into  congrass  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  June  4,  1812, 
of  a  bill  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England. 

On  March  6th  previous,  Governor  Hull,  realizing  the  prospect  and 
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sil  tlic  same  linic  tile  ill-prepnred  cniKlition  for  wnr.  ncWressed  tlie  sep- 
reliiry  iif  wjir  SL'ttin^  foi-th  the  dpfensclcss  (-ondition  of  tlie  Jliehigan 
wttl(;iiiont«.  iind  the  fiict  that  Cimjuh)  was  ]n«s('Hscd  of  rosoiiives  snffi- 
(rient  to  successfully  ijjvatlp  our  tcrritfirv;  jind  lie  reekonod  iis  iillipH  of 
the  lirifish,  as  he  then  wrote,  "all  the  Indiana  in  Upper  Canada  and  a 
large  |)roportiniJ  of  the  powerful  nations  residing  in  tlie  territory  of  the 
I'liited  Wtiitcs  who  now  hold  a  constant  and  friendly  inlcrcoursc  with 
the  Hritish  agents,  and  arc  liberally  fed  and  clothed  hy  the  lionnty  of 
thi'  British  government." 

(iovi'i'Tior  Ilnll  advised  that,  in  the  event  of  war.  there  slioiild  he  n  siifR- 
i-icjit  iiriiiy  cstflhli.shed  at  Detroit  to  defend  this  part  of  the  country,  con- 
trol tiio  Indians  and  commence  operations  on  the  enemy's  weakest  points, 
and  he  argued  that  sni-h  a  course  would  preveni  war  with  the  .savasres 
and  drive  the  Hriti.sh  from  I'pper  Canada,  and  thai  the  Britisli  ■'naval 
force  on  the  lakes  would  in  that  event  fail  into  our  possession  and  we 
sliould  ohtain  ecmimand  of  the  waters."  He  dwelled  upon  the  fact  that 
operations  hy  laud  would  he  haiidicappol  hccause  of  the  presence  of 
Indians  "under  British  control  and  devoted  to  British  inti'rests."  and 
he  reiterated  that  lu'  had  always  favored  the  hnilding  of  suRicient  armed 
ve~s.sels  upon  the  lakes  to  control  them.  Governor  Hull  was.  as  hrigadier 
general,  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  northwest.  April  (i.  1812, 
which  po.sition  he  accepted  after  remonstrating  because  of  defenseless 
conditions.  He  wa,s  put  in  conniiand  of  three  Ohio  regiments  comjiris- 
ing  about  fifteen  hundred  men  and  proeee<led  to  march  to  Detroit.  As 
General  Hull  was  nearing  Detroit,  on  .Inly  2.  1812.  a  messenger  over- 
f^Kik  him  hearing  a  dispatch  from  tlie  secretary  of  war  informing  him 
of  the  declarati(m  of  war  and  ad<iing:  "Yon  will  he  on  your  guard, 
proeeed  to  your  post  with  all  possible  expedition,  make  such  arranpe- 
iiients  for  the  defense  of  the  country  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  neees- 
s^\r\-.  and  wait  for  future  orders." 

Hull  had  previously  forwarded,  hy  the  boat  "Cuyahoga."  his  bag- 
gage and  tools  and  a  chest  containing  his  military  papers— also  the  wives 
of  some  of  his  officers — and,  perceiving  that  bis  dispatch  which  had  come 
most  of  the  way  by  post  had  been  greatly  delayed  and  that  ten  days  bad 
elapsed  since  the  actual  declaration  of  war.  he  realized  the  imminent 
danger  to  the  boat  with  all  its  cargo  an<t  passengers;  but.  being  unable 
to  communicate  with  her,  she  was  captured  and  taken  to  Fort  JIalden, 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  St.  George.  Tt  took  frmii  June  18th  to 
July  2nd  to  carry  the  notice  of  the  declaration  of  war  to  General  Hull, 
while  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  got  the  notice  June  27th.  The 
capture  of  the  boat,  with  Hull's  papers,  gave  the  Knglish  information  as 
to  the  plans  of  the  government. 

July  17th,  1812.  Fort  Jlackinac  was  taken  hy  the  British  and  In- 
dians. Lieut.  Porter  Hanks,  in  eoniniand,  had  no  notice  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  until  his  surrender  was  demanded.  Captain  Roberts,  in 
command  of  St.  Joseph's  island,  had  got  the  news;  gathered,  to  aid  his 
regulars,  two  hundred  and  sixty  Canadian  militia  and  seven  hundred 
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IiidiJiDS.  Jiiid  i>n»-ci-,h-(l  til  -Miii-kiiiiU-.  wlicre  Ihuiks  witli  only  : 
siirroidcml  witliDut  tin-  tiring  of  a  s\w\.  Tliis  In-  did  tluvni': 
Mil  Indian  iuhsshi^it.  whiidi  was  jdiiiiwl  ci^rtain  tn  fnllnu  tin*  h<-u 
a  fight.  Tlif  siirreudev  of  .Mnckinin.-  cffe^-t^'d  a  I'clra^i-  of  ;dl 
liium  tlif  Indians  of  the  north. 

In  1812  tile  govenior  gein'ral  o£  Canada,  caiui'  t^  Jhildcn 
]dit's  and  rcinforcfnu'nts  and  tokl  the  Indians  he  liad  <-oiiii'  \« 
thi'jri  tlifir  hunting  gnmndn.  As  an  illnstratimi  of  tin?  i-onditi 
country  at  that  time  we  su^^est  that  the  niassaei'f  at  Foi't 
occiined  the  loth  of  that  month,  and  Detroit  surrendered  the 
(hiy.  wlierehy  -Mieliiiran  then  again  came  entirely  into  the  Inni 
HriHsli  and  'their  savage  allirs,     Cieiieral  liroek'  set  up  a  jn'ovis 


on  of  tl 
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erninent  at  Detroit,  piaeing  (.'olnnd  I'roi'tur  iji  eoiiniiand  ivitli  twn  hnu- 
dred  and  fifty  men.  It  was  the  .same  fear  of  the  savajres  an<l  not  of  the 
British  that  led  to  the  snrtrinh'r  of  both  Detroit  and  Maeldnae. 

In  Se|>te!]iher.  1812.  General  Ilarri-son  was  a])i">iiit<'d  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  regnlav  anny  and  given  emnmand  of  ten  thonsaiid  men  with 
whieh  to  recover  Detroit  and  eonquer  Canada.  James  Jlonroe  sneeeeded 
Enstis,  as  secretary  of  war.  and  he  gavi.'  matters  in  tlie  northwest  into 
the  hands  of  Ilai-rison.  who  had  recommended,  as  Hidl  had  a  year  pre- 
vious, the  eonstrnetion  of  boats  to  command  the  lakes. 

Commodore  0.  II.  Perrv-,  then  only  twenty-eight,  was  put  in  charge 
of  preparing  and  handling  a  fleet  of  boats.  He  wa.s  then  a  yonng  lieu- 
tenant, and  he  had  to  get  his  timbers  from  the  forests  dniing  the  winter 
of  1812  and  1813.  By  extra  effort,  he  got  boats  well  under  construction 
ami  by  the  month  of  July,  1813.  he  was  out  with  the  brigs  "Niagara" 
and  "Lawrence."  schooners  "Caledonia."  "Aerial,"  "Porcupine"  and 
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'  (the  fiiriiier  liaving  lieen  citptiired  frani  the  British  at  Niag- 
ara) nnd  five  or  six  smulier  boats.  It  «'as  Augnst  before  he  got  tliein 
thoroughly  iiiaiiMcd.  iiiul  on  the  2(itli  of  the  niontli  he  met  General  Har- 
rison and  arrsHsreuK'nts  were  made  for  concerted  action  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  Harrison  liad  at  this  time  so  angmeiited  hi.s  forces  that 
lie  had  seven  tlioiisand  men  at  his  eoiiunaiid,  and  thus,  in  a  few  months 
after  the  war  department  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  futtire  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  through  his  ])o]icy  of  putting  iulo  the  haiids  of  the  men  iu 
the  field  the  control  of  operations,  of  which  tliey  nm.st  eertainly  be  best 
iinalified  to  judfre.  the  young  government  of  the  I'nitcd  .States  was  in 
fighting  trim;  and  the  army  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  future 
President  HarrLson  and  the  first  navy  which  this  government  ever  had 
upon  the  lakes,  then  inider  the  management  of  the  now  reiiowin'i!  Com- 
modore Perri'.  were  acting  in  concert  and  ]>repared  and  delerinincd  to 
wrest  from  the  British  and  restore  to  the  Tnited  States  the  teiTitoiw 
within  the  present  state  of  Miehiiran.  which  General  Hull  had  been 
eomi)elled  to  surrender,  because  of  the  shortniglitedncss  of  the  govern- 
ment in  declaring  war  in  advance  of  due  prei>aration  therefore,  and 
with  a  strong  British  force  within  easy  reach  of  the  alni[>st  defenseless 
posts  at  Detroit  and  Mackinac. 

Xo  time  was  lost  by  these  yoimg  coinmanders.  Perry  sailcil  nut  the 
first  of  September  as  an  invitation  tn  the  British  fleet,  then  under  the 
guns  at  Fort  Maiden  and  in  command  of  Ca)itain  Robert  II.  Barclay,  a 
veteran  in  naval  warfare  who  had  served  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
Not  until  the  tenth  did  Barehiv  accept  the  challenge  hut  on  that  day 
the  fleets  met.  At  the  outset  the  wind  favored  the  British,  and  the  long- 
range  gnns  of  Barclay's  tleet  had  the  best  of  it.  and  Perry's  flag  ship, 
the  "Lawrence."  was  disabled.  He  then  caiTJed  his  flag  to  the  "Niag- 
ara," being  made  the  target  of  a  furious  fire  while  being  transferred  in 
a  small  boat,  and,  the  wind  being  more  favorable,  he  then  sailed  directly 
into  the  enemy's  line,  followed  by  the  re.st  of  his  fleet,  and,  at  short 
range,  jilayed  siieh  havoc  that  the  British  promi>fly  surrendered  the  en- 
tire fleet,  liarclay's  Hag-ship  being  the  fii'st  to  strike  hei'  colors.  This 
put  the  United  States  in  control  of  the  lakis.  and  Geueral  Harrison  saw 
his  way  open  for  a  long-coveted  opportunity  fo  invade  Canada,  in  wliose 
control  were  both  Detroit  and  Maekinnc.  It  was  following  this  first  and 
telling  victory  of  the  young  naval  commander  that,  in  dispatching  the 
news  to  General  Harrison,  he  coined  the  n eve r-to-be- forgotten  jihrase 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

Harrison's  army  was  continually  being  reinforced,  and  he  had.  by  the 
20th  of  September,  about  eleven  thousand  men  and  was  prepared  for 
his  campaign  to  reoccnpy  Detroit.  The  British  did  not  seem  to  relish 
the  prospect  and  abandoned  their  own  fort  at  JIakleu,  after  setting  the 
same  and  the  snrrounding  buildings  on  fire.  Peri'y.  with  his  fleet,  sailed 
into  Detroit,  September  29th,  landing  the  Americans;  and  then  Michi- 
gan again  earae  under  the  government  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
following  day  General  Harrison  declared  the  restoration  of  the  govern- 
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munt  of  the  Uuited  Stati's,  It  wms  in  this  yeat'  that  Dickson,  a  prouii- 
nt'Ut  trittler,  went  from  Mackinnc  suiithwiird  to  the  trihes  along  and  at 
the  head  of  Green  Bay  and  gathered  Indiana  to  go  to  Detroit  to  aid  Te- 
euniseh,  and,  by  ]iii'ana  of  pi-omises  that  Jliehigan  would  be  restored  to 
the  Indians,  he  seenred  a  considerable  number  of  recruits,  estimated  at 
five  hundred  from  the  varinus  tribes;  and  these  were  present  to  aid  the 
Britisli  in  the  eampaigns  of  that  season. 

After  entering  Detroit,  Colonel  B.  il.  Johnson,  with  his  brigade  of 
mounted  Kentuekians,  lost  no  tijiie  in  pushing  forward  the  eanipaign 
so  successfully  bojrun,  and  on  the  very  next  day  crosseil  into  Canada 
in  pursuit  of  Proctor  who  had  tied  before  their  approach.  Colonel  Lewis 
Cass  acted  as  aide  to  General  Harrison  in  this  campaign. 

Harrison  and  his  command  overUiok  the  British  and  their  Indian 
allies  October  5th;  they  having  at  tJiat  time  about  seven  hundred  white 
troops  under  Proctor  and  twelve  hundred  Indians  under  Teeumseh; 
and  the  battle  of  the  Thames  ensued  at  a  point  on  the  river  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Lake  Wt,  Clair,  wlierein,  after  a  short  but  furious  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  famous  Teeumseh  met  his  death  (it  is  said  from  a 
shot  of  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Johnson),  the  land  forces  luider  Harrison 
won  a  victory,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  succe-ss  of  I'erry  upon 
the  water;  and  the  war  was  practically  ended  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  battlegrounds. 

The  results  of  that  short  but  vigorous  campaign  were  momentous. 
At  its  end  the  lakes  had  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  army  tliat  had  invaded  Jlichigan  had  been  driven  out, 
followed  and  captured,  wliile  Teeumseh.  the  organizer  and  soul  of  the 
Indian  confederacy,  had  met  a  soldier's  death,  thereby  disorganizing 
the  confederacy,  and  removing  the  great  impediment  to  settlement  and 
danger  to  settlers,  that  that  alliance  had  occasioned. 

During  this  campaign,  in  which  Detroit  was  captured  by  the  British 
and  recaptured  by  the  Americans,  there  was  little  of  interest  occurring 
in  the  I'pper  Peninsula,  iiiehilimackinac  having  been  surrendered  to 
the  British  as  almost  the  first  event  of  the  war,  July  17,  1812.  There 
was  no  especial  occasion  for  the  United  States  to  take  action  in  that 
vicinity  until  it  repossessed  itself  of  Detroit  and  acquired  control  of 
the  lakes;  and  therefore  the  British  occupied  the  post  without  contest. 
One  item,  however,  should  be  recorded  in  this  connection,  and  that  is 
the  death  of  Lieutenant  Hanks,  whose  good  judgment  in  surrendering 
the  post  at  -Michilimackinac  before  the  lass  of  blood,  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds  against  him,  probably  prevented  an  Indian  massacre  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  He  was  himself  taken  to  Detroit,  where, 
on  August  16th  of  that  year,  he  was  killed  during  the  bombardment 
of  the  fort. 

In  the  fall  of  1813,  after  the  victories  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Com- 
modore Perry  and  General  Harrison,  it  was  too  late  to  proceed  to  Mack- 
inac that  season,  though  it  was  recognized  as  important  to  repossess  the 
post  because  of  its  commanding  position,  and  because  of  the  influence  to 
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be  exerted  theroiibcint  iipoD  the  Imliim.s  1(i  tlie  iioith  and  west  thereof; 
iiml  prepanttionN  were  iiiaile  fur  cuiu-erted  iielion  i>f  hind  and  naval 
forces  in  that  direction  the  following  spring. 

Early  in  July,  J814.  Captain  Gmgliaii,  with  a  foree  of  live  hundred 
regulars  and  two  hundred  militia,  with  five  of  the  hoHtif  of  Perry's  old 
fleet  then  iu  conuuand  iif  Captain  Sinelair,  .sailed  from  Deti'oit  to  Maelt- 
inae,  passed  the  inland  of  that  name  and  landed  (July  20th)  on  St.  Jo- 
seph's island  near  the  mouth  of  Ht.  Slary's  river,  where  they  found  the 
British  post  abandoned.  A  company  under  command  of  Jlajor  Holmes 
was  sent  to  Saiilt  Ste.  Marie,  only  to  Iin<l  the  post  had  been  abandoned 
and  the  buildings  destroyed.  It  was  now  in  order  to  proceed  against 
Mackinac  direct,  and  on  the  26th  the  little  ATiiericau  tlwt  landed  its 
forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  whence  it  was  uecessary  to  pro- 
ceed abimt  two  ami  one  half  mile,s  through  the  densest  of  cedar  and 
hendock  thickets,  which,  (o  look  at.  seem  almost  impenetrable.  When 
about  half  way  up,  on  a  cleared  tract,  now  known  as  the  Early  farm, 
they  were  met  with  the  Hritish  artillery  in  a  heavy  fire,  by  whieh  Jlajor 
Holmes  met  his  death  and  his  eommaud  h)st  severely  of  its  nuutbers.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  post  had  been  strongly  re-enfoi'ced  by  Indians 
from  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sneeefwfully  assault  the  fort ;  it  had  also  been  re-enforeed 
by  the  white  men  from  the  Sault,  as  well  as  a  detachment  from  Green 
Bay  and  Meuiiminee  Indians  under  the  great  chief  Tomah.  Acting  im- 
der  the  maxim  that  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  Groghan 
again  took  (o  his  boats,  and,  leaving  the  "Tigress"'  and  the  "yeorpion" 
to  blockade  the  port,  sailed  baek  to  Detroit  to  arran^fe  for  re-enforee- 
ments.  The  blockading  schooners  were  soon  tliereafter  taken  by  the 
British,  and  their  officers  and  crews  were  made  prisoners.  Mackinac 
thus  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

Tbbaty  of  Ghent 

Before  further  military  operations  were  had,  came  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  occurred  December  24,  1814.  It  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  senate,  February  17,  1815,  bringing  peace  to  the 
two  great  English  speaking  nations,  and  again  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  territory  now  within  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

As  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  English  aggression  that  brought 
on  that  war  was  occasioned  by  tlie  desire  of  the  British  to  wrest  from  the 
United  States  the  northwestern  lake  eountr.v,  it  raiiy  be  mentioned  that, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  comnnssioners  at  Glieut,  Netherlands,  to  formulate 
the  treaty,  the  first  demand  of  the  British  was  that  there  should  be  eon- 
ceded  to  their  allies,  the  Indians,  a  strip  of  territory  along  the  entire  di- 
vision line  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  each  country  should  un- 
dertake to  keep  peace  with  the  Indians  so  long  as  the  Indians  refrained 
from  war  with  the  respective  countries.  Other  demands  were  so  pre- 
sumptuous that  the  American  commissioners  were  surprised,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  propositions.    The  warfare  between  the  members  of 
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t)Li'  coinmissiojj  was  almost  as  fierce  as  was  that  bctwei'a  tlie  armies  in 
t!ie  field  and  the  vessels  upon  the  water;  but,  iilmost  iinexpectedlY,  De- 
cember 14,  1814.  after  contimions  wrangling  since  August,  the  ti-eaty 
wHK  agreed  to.  though  before  news  thereof  reached  the  United  States  the 
great  battle  of  Xe\\-  Orleans  wa.s  fought  wherein  General  Jaeksoji  won 
enduring  fame. 

liy  the  treaty,  .Mii-liitran  was  rcstoreil  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
boundary  line  between  the  livo  eoiintiies,  at  various  poiuts  of  dispute 
w;is  left  to  be  fixed  i)y  eouniiissioners  provided  I'or  by  the  treaty.  The 
boundary  line  through  Lake  Suiierior  was  (as  per  Article  VI)  provided 
to  be  fixed  by  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by  His  IJritannie 
Majesty,  and  the  other  by  the  luesident  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  to  them  was  left  the  Iwatiiig  of  the 
line  that  should,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  llS'i.  decide  to 
wliieh  country  the  various  islands  should  belong,  as  well  in  the  lakes  as 
in  the  rivers  and  straits  connecting  the  lakes.  It  was,  by  said  treaty, 
also  agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  Indians  shi>nid  be  restored  to  tlieir 
rights  as  tliey  existed  at  the  commeueenient  of  the  war  and  that  each 
party  should  keep  peace  with  the  several  Indian  tribes.  "I'rovideil  al- 
ways that  such  tribes  or  nations  shall  agree  to  desist  fnmi  ail  hostilities 
against  the  re.s[>ective  parties  to  the  treaty."  Thus  the  Indian.?  were 
left  with  their  claim  of  title  to  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  in  Michigan, 
but.  without  further  alliance  with  the  British,  and  consef[uently,  in  a 
moie  a|iprn;H,'hable  condition. 

In  reinstallinir  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  Michigan, 
General  Harrison,  after  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  appointed  General 
Cass  as  military'  governor  and  assigned  his  brigade  to  garrison  duty 
under  him;  and  on  October  29.  1813.  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Madison,  civil  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  secretary  of  war  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Jaekson.  August  1.  1H31. 

The  condition  of  desperation  and  dependency  in  whii-h  the  war  left 
the  Indian  tribes  made  settlenient  of  the  territory  precarious,  and  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  having  been,  in  1S15.  appointinl  a  comniis-sioner  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  the  Indians,  joined  General  Cass,  as  governoi;  of 
Michigan  territory,  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  those  conditions;  and  early 
results  were  found  in  tlie  treaty  signed  Septeiaber  8,  1815,  at  Spring 
^V(■lls,  near  Detroit,  between  the  United  States  ajul  nnnierous  Indian 
tribes,  including  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawa.s,  and  providing  for  peace 
with  them,  for  their  ctmiing  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  restored  to  all  the  rights  and  |iriviteges  they  had  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  This  treaty  also  ratified  tlie  treaty  of 
Greenville  heretofore  mentioned,  but  sfill  left  the  Indians  with  all  their 
claims  of  title  to  the  lands  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Hy  a  treaty  made  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  June  16,  1820,  between  Glover- 
nor  Cass  and  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Chippewa  nation,  the  United  States  acquired  title  to  a  tract  of  land  at 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie  ileseribecl  as  besiniiiiif:  ;it  the  liig  lioi'k  on  tln'  bomut- 
ary  line  in  the  River  St.  Mary,  I'liimiitsz  tlicm-u  ilim-n  tlio  iiiiililJi'  nf  tht^ 
river  to  Little  Rapids,  aud  extending  bac-lc  from  the  rivi'f  fur  suffii-ieiit 
distance  to  comprise  in  all  sixteen  square  miles,  hut.  hy  the  terms  of 
which  the  Indians  reserved  perpetual  fisliin<i  iiiid  caiiiping  rijrlits 
thereon ;  and  thus  at  that  time  a  hegiiining  was  ninde  for  tlie  acqiii.sitinii 
of  lands  by  the  government  within  the  Vpper  I'ciiiiisuhi.  lictwecii  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  Upper  I'eiiinsiila  and  tlio  (hite  of  the  first 
acquisition  of  title  from  the  Indians  in  1S20.  this  locality  had  a  great 
diversity  of  experience  in  government,  and  hiek  of  irovcnimeiit.  and  was 
hampered  by  the  incidents  of  sueccs.sive  wars,  includlnjr  two  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  oin-  between  (Sreat  Hritain  and 
France,  and  two  great  Indian  wars,  intci-'ipci'scd  alway.s  with  the  har- 
rowing incidents  of  continuous  contact  with  the  sava^n>  populace;  and 
it  must  necessarily  take  time  and  diplomacy  to  re.stoce  tlic  disturbed  .sit- 
uation to  conditions  such  as  woulil  be  inviting  to  settlers. 

Fat,sk  Imi'bksskins  of  Ci.i.mati-;  anti  Shu, 
Another  ohst;ii-le  that  unjustly  inti'rveue<l  and  hail  tn  be  overcome  in 
the  settlement  of  .Michigan,  was  llic  false  impression  reiiiU'diiiji  its  soil 
and  climate  conveyed  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  i-ai'eless.  to  say  the 
least,  report  of  Kdward  TifKn.  surveyor  general  of  Ohio,  to  the  general 
land  office,  in  connection  with  the  Military  Hounty  land  act.  Early  in 
1S12.  congress  pas.sed  an  act  providing  foi'  .surveying  and  setting  aside 
six  million  acres  of  hind  for  the  benefit  of  volinitcci-s  in  the  war  i1  was 
then  rthimt  to  declare,  of  which  two  million  were  to  be  in  each  of  the 
Territories  of  Jlichigan.  Illinois,  and  Louisiana,  anil  it  jirovided  that 
the  lands  so  to  be  set  aside  shonid  be  "fit  for  cnltivatiou.''  lii  ISliJ 
that  part  of  the  act  regarding  the  two  million  acres  in  Michignn  was 
repealwl,  and  by  the  repealing  act  a  further  one  and  a  half  million  in 
Illinois  and  one-half  million  acres  in  Jlissonri  weiv  substituted. 

This  last  mentioned  act  was  passed  because  of  the  repoi't  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  above  mentioned  made  in  Xovemher,  1S15.  Therein  he 
described  the  lands  on  the  Indian  boundary  in  Michigan,  as  "low  wet 
lands  with  a  very  thick  growth  of  underbi'u.sb,  intermixed  with  very  bad 
mar.shes  but  generally  heavily  limbcreil  with  beech,  cottonwood.  oak, 
vU-.;  thence  continuing  north  and  extending  from  the  Indian  boundary 
eastward  the  number  and  extent  of  swamps  increases,  with  the  addition 
of  nund)ers  of  lakes,  from  twenty  chains  to  two  or  three  miles  across." 
And  again  he  says:  "It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  place  can 
be  foiuid  over  which  bor.ses  can  be  conveyed."  and,  "Taking  the  country 
togetb.T  ao  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  and  to  all  appearances,  together 
with  the  iufonnation  received  in  regard  to  the  lialance,  it  is  so  bad  there 
would  not  be  more  than  one  acre  mit  of  a  hundred,  if  there  would  be 
more  than  one  out  of  a  thousand,  that  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cul- 
tivation." As  a  matter  of  course,  this  unwarranted  and  very  mistaken 
report  was  laid  before  congress  in  connection  with  the  proposition  to 
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Rulistitute  lands;  in  []linoia  imd  Missouri  for  tliosc  orifrinally  provided 
to  k'  Nct  aside  in  Jliitliigan;  as  a  further  c<jnsi'([umco  the  daniiiging  re- 
port regarding  Alieliigan  lands  was  spread  tlirooghont  the  eastern  eoun- 
trj-,  and  Jliiihigau  was  referred  to  as  "the  great  dismal  swamp,"  with 
the  effeet  of  iiidueing  seekers  of  western  homes  to  direet  their  courses 
farther  south,  and  thus  seriously  to  impede  for  a  time  the  settlement 
of  Michigan.  The  report  had  particular  reference  to  the  lands  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula,  but  the  effect  was  equally  had  upon  the  Tipper.  Had 
the  merits  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  heen  properly  heralded  so  as  to  in- 
duee  settlement,  attention  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  would  have  followed 
as  a  natural  conserjuence. 

Quite  in  contrast  to  the  report  above  referred  to,  and  illustrative  of 
the  evil  effects  thereof,  another  report  was  made  in  1818,  by  William 
Darby,  who,  after  exploring  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  wrote: 
"Though  the  soil  is  good  in  general—some  of  it  is  excellent— and  all 
parts  well  situated  for  agriculture  and  commerce,  some  causes  have 
hitherto  operated  to  prevent  any  serious  immigration  to  Michigan  terri- 
tory-. For  upward  of  a  month  I  have  been  traveling  between  this  city 
and  Geneva,  in  the  st;ite  of  New  York,  and  I  have  seen  hnndreds  moving 
to  the  west,  but  not  one  in  fifty  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Michi- 
gan territory." 

In  1816  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  state,  and  by  the  act  of  admission 
her  northern  boundary  was  fixed  at  a  point  ten  milas  further  north 
than  the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  thus  occasioning  a  conflicting 
claim  to  that  strip,  which  later  had  a  direct  efEect  upon  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. In  1818  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  state,  and  her  northern 
boundary  was  crowded  still  further  north ;  of  course  to  so  provide  such 
lake  frontage  that  the  future  city  of  Chicago  would  be  in  that  state. 
This  left  of  the  old  Northwest  territory,  not  now  incorporated  into 
states,  only  the  territory  now  comprising  Jlichigan,  Wisconsin  and  that 
part  of  Minnesota  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  thereafter  knowi 
as  Michigan  territory. 

The  turning  point  for  Michigan  seems  to  have  come  with  the  favor- 
able report  of  Darby  in  1818,  and  in  that  year  a  land  office  was  opened 
in  Detroit.  In  1819  Michigan  territory  was  given  the  right  to  a  delegate 
in  congress,  and  upon  her  citizens  was  conferred  the  general  right  of 
suffrage.  William  Woodbridge  was  elected  the  first  delegate  to  repre- 
sent the  territory  in  congress,  and  took  his  seat  December  10,  1810. 

As  a  practically  concurrent  event,  and  as  introducing  an  element  of 
transportation  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  settlement  in 
the  then  near  future,  it  is  noted  that  "AValk-in-the-Water,"  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  was  launched  on  Lake  Erie 
in  1818,  and  entered  the  port  of  Detroit  August  27th  of  that  year;  from 
which  time  she  plied  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  until  1821,  when  she 
was  wrecked  and  the  "Superior"  took  her  place.  With  the  coming  of 
steamers,  came  also  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  American  settlers, 
so  that  by  1820  Detroit  had  a  whit«  population  of  fourteen  hundred 
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and  fifteen.  Tlio  opi'niiig  of  Erie  canal  added  anotlier  advantage  to 
western  travel,  completing  tlie  water  route  from  New  York  to  Michigan 
and  the  other  stjites  bordering  thi;  lakes,  and  population  grew  apace. 

Until  1817  there  had  been  but  one  county  organization;  that  of 
Wayne.  That  year  Monroe  county  was  organized,  and  in  1818  came 
the  counties  of  Macomb  and  Mackinac,  thus  showing  tlie  turn  of  the 
tide  of  immigration  to  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

Pub  Tr.\de  Attracts  TR.vDEit.s 

Notwithstanding  tlie  fact  tliat  homo  seekers  had  been  kept  from  set- 
tling in  Jiichigan,  by  the  various  causes  above  mentioned,  it  appears 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  fur  trade  was  such  that  it  was  continued, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  at  all  times,  and  in  the  (en  years  that 
elapsed  beween  1780  and  1790,  during  most  of  which  period  the  I'lng- 
lish  withheld  from  the  United  Statre  the  posse-ssioD  of  Micliigan  after 
having  ceded  title  tlicreto  by  treaty,  the  district  of  Michilimackinac 
produced  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  packs  of  furs  of  the 
estimated  value  of  twenty  pounds  each,  or  sixty  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  equal  to  nearly  three  himdred  thousand  dollars,  as  shovm  by 
British  figures,  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  loss  to  England 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  surrender  of  tlie  fur  trade  of  the  lake 
posts  to  the  United  States. 

In  1783,  the  ^-ery  year  in  which  the  treaty  was  signed  whereby  this 
countrj'  was  ceded  by  Britain  to  the  United  States,  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  was  organized  at  Montreal  by  twenty-three  mei-chants  of  that 
town,  and  tliat  company  sent  into  the  di.strict.  of  which  Micbiliiiiai'kinac 
was  the  trading  center,  about  two  thousand  fur  traders,  who  were  dis- 
tributed far  and  near,  living  and  trading  with  the  Indians  and  thus  per- 
petuating the  profitable  trade.  In  1809.  John  Jacob  Astor  organized 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  two  years  later  bought  out  the  Mack- 
inac business  and  all  the  interests  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  south 
of  the  international  boundarj-  line.  The  representatives  of  these  great 
fur  trading  companies  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  white 
settlers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  for  the  fii-st  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Exploitation,  rather  tlian  settlement,  was 
the  order  of  the  times,  and  the  making  or  recording  of  Jiistory  seems  to 
have  been  the  least  of  their  cares. 

As  late  as  1 820  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  seems  only  to  have 
been  reckoned  with  as  Indian  territory.  In  a  botik  published  in  1821, 
entitled  a  ' '  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  from  Detroit,  Northwest 
through  the  Great  Chain  of  Lakes  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jlississippi 
River,  in  the  Year  1820,"  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  there  appears  a  map 
which  shows  Michigan  to  constitute  what  is  now  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
and  including  a  strip  of  coimtry  now  belonging  to  Ohio,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state  appearing  as  a  line  extending  from  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Lake  Michigan  directly  east  to  Lake  Erie.  The  territory 
north  of  the  straits,  including  what  is  now  the  Upper  Peninsula,  north- 
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era  Wiscoiisiu  iiiid  n  pMrt  of  ilmiiesota,  without  beiug  given  specific 
boundaries,  is  labdivl  an  tbat  tiiap  "Chippeway  Indians."  In  the  de- 
seriptioii  of  his  .ioiiniey,  whieh  he  also  traced  upon  the  map,  he  shows 
that  he  coasted  alonjr  the  entire  lake  boiinilaries  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

After  the  war  of  1812  h;ul  been  formally  ended  by  treaty,  tjiere  were 
many  instances  of  infraction  of  American  rights  by  both  the  English 
and  the  Indians,  and  it  was  apparent  that  tlie  English  were  not  even 
then  ready  to  sunemler  their  iiiiieh  coveted  rights  to  tlu'  Jlicliigaii  fur 
trade ;  and  they  were  not  loth  to  stir  the  Indians  to  acts  of  savagery  that 
eoiitinncd  for  years  to  be  a  menace  to  settlers,  and  as  a  consetiiieuee 
caused  a  continued  delay  in  iuuiiigvation  to  the  country  remote  from  civ- 
ilizeil  settlement. 

Governor  Cass,  however,  was  of  the  right  metal  and  stood  firiidy  for 
a  recognition  of  treaty  rights.  I!y  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  there 
should  be  restoration  to  each  of  the  jiarties  of  all  plaees  captured. 
Among  other  instances  of  grievances,  Govenior  Cass  learned  that  the 
English,  with  the  aid  of  Dickson,  his  Indians  and  traders,  intended  to 
tiy  again  the  old  policy  of  the  English,  and  to  continue  in  the  possession 
of  ilaekinae  and  thereby  in  the  control  of  the  trade,  Cass  therefore  re- 
tained JIaldon  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans,  offering  her  surrender 
when  t!ie  delivery  of  Jlnekinac  was  in.sured.  The  exchange  was  finally 
made  in  July,  1815,  though  the  intrigues  of  the  British  with  t.lie  Indians 
did  not  cease  with  the  surrender  of  the  post,  and  the  traders  of  that 
vicinity  paid  little  heed  to  treaty  obligations  or  American  rights;  and  to 
lire  in  the  surrounding  country  was  a  recognized  hazard  for  many  yeai^s 
to  come.  The  people  that  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  under  the 
circumstances  that  created  its  history  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  that  survived  the  turbuleney  of  the  times,  were  essentially  a  con- 
glomerate lot,  of  varied  nationalities  and  various  degrees  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  ^lany  were  actiially  of  the  criminal  classes.  In  the 
then  condition  of  the  country  it  was  natural  that  their  habitations  should 
be  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  for  the  water  highways  were  their  only 
avenues  of  travel  and  transportation. 

"While  there  were  respeet^able  and  intelligent  people  among  the  re- 
maining populace,  and  some  remained  in  the  settlements  to  pursue  their 
trades,  many  more  were  scattered  along  the  shores,  taking  up  their  reai- 
dcnees  upon  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  where  they  en- 
gaged in  fi.shing  and  hunting,  and  carried  on  their  trade  with  the  In- 
dians: and  many  are  the  talcs  of  piracy  and  murders  that  were  so  fre- 
quent as  to  amoinit  to  an  almost  continuous  border  warfare  for  many 
years  that  followed,  constituting  a  menace  to  settlement  almost  if  not 
Quite  equal  to  the  fear  of  the  savagery  of  the  Indians.  It  was  well  on 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  eentvirj'  that  settlers  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  were  induced  to  risk  the  evils  mentioned,  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  required  nearly  that  period  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
treaties  and  inaugurate  and  complete  surveys,  so  that  titles  might  be 
acquired  to  the  lands  of  the  Upper  Peninsula;  and  imtil  titles  could  be 
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acqiiirctl  there  wjis  little  to  induce  permanent  settlement,  and  the  coun- 
try eontinned  to  he  exi)!i)ited  nither  than  developed.  During  tliis  period, 
however,  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  I'eninsnla  underwent  rapid  de- 
vehipiiicnt;  as  the  devehiinnent  of  a  territorial  and  -state  jrovernnicnt  was 
essential  there,  the  hnvs  were  ready  for  a]i]ilii-atiun  to  the  lu-edn  of  the 
Upper  I'eninsnla  as  soon  as  permanent  settlements  shoidd  develop 
therein. 

By  an  aet  of  eon^rress,  pa.ssed  May  2li.  \AV2.  the  president  had  been 
dJreeted  to  cause  a  survey  to  he  ininlc  in  aeeordanee  with  the  law  pre- 
serihing  the  iiortheni  houndary  of  Ohio,  with  "a  plat  or  plan  of  so 
mueh  of  the  boundary  line  as  nnis  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake 
ilicliignn  to  Lake  Erie,  particularly  noting  the  place  where  the  said  line 
intersects  the  margin  of  said  lake."  This  survey  was  delayed  by  the 
war,  and  in  the  meantime  Indiana  applied  for  statehood.  When  that 
state  was  admitted,  its  northern  boundary  was  not  described  to  accord 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan  territoiy,  but  was  defined  as 
an  eflst  and  wiwt  line  ten  miles  farthiT  north  than  the  southern  jioint 
of  Lake  Michigan,  thus  including  in  the  state  of  Indiana  a  strip  of  Mich- 
igan territory  ten  miles  in  width;  which  may  he  said  to  have  been  the 
initial  act  of  the  controversy  which  later  resulted  in  the  Toledo  war  and 
including  the  present  Up])er  Peninsula  all  within  liie  state  of  Michigan. 

In  IS17  the  second  county  in  the  state.  Monroe,  was  established,  ami 
named  in  honor  of  the  president  who  was  then  expected,  and  who,  in 
August  of  that  year,  vi-sited  the  territor.v,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  civil  and  military  officials.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
the  University  of  illJcliigan  was  created,  and  primary  sehooL^  were  es- 
tablished at  Detroit,  Monroe  and  JIackinaw. 

In  January.  1818,  Macomb  county  was  established,  as  the  third 
comity  of  the  state,  and  it  was  followed  in  October  of  that  year  by  the 
orgianiziiig  of  Michilimackinac,  lirown  and  Crawford  counties.  Mieh- 
ilimackinac  included  the  whole  of  the  r[>|>er  Peninsula  and  a  part  of 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  and  was  therefore  the  fourth  ^liehigau  county 
organized.  It  had  its  seat  at  Michilimackinac.  Brown  county  included 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  with  seat  at  Green 
Bay;  and  Crawford  county  included  the  westeni  part  of  the  present 
-state  of  Wisconsin,  with  seat  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 

In  1.S17.  Greeu  Bay  as  a  part  of  Michigan  teri-rtory.  wa.s  garrisoned 
as  the  first  evidence  of  American  governmental  Jurisdiction  of  that  part 
of  the  country. 

In  March,  1818.  shoes  were  sent  from  Detroit  to  the  garrison  at 
Green  Bay.  being  conveyed  by  ]>ack  horses. 

At  this  period  an  uncommon  situation  presented  itself  in  Michigan 
territory.  It  was  usual  throughout  tlie  ambitious  and  developing  west 
to  find  the  inhabitants  eager  for  statehood  and  ready  to  grasp  it  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

Michigan  had  now  acquired  sufficient  popidation  to  entitle  her  to 
apply  for  aihnission.  but  the  proposition  to  do  so  was  voted  down  by  an 
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ovenvlielniing  iiiH.jority.  The  reason  tliercfor  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  tlie  population  was  French,  and  they  had  had 
so  short  a  period  ot  representative  government  that  they  had  not  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  had  not  surrendered  their  loyalty  to  a  government 
whose  commandant  was  law  unto  the  community. 

On  AugLLst  27,  1818,  the  first  steamboat,  "  Walk-in-the- Water, "  made 
its  appearance  at  Detroit,  from  Buffalo.  The  Indians  were  warned  of 
its  coming  and  were  told  it  was  to  be  drawn  by  sturgeons  and  when  they 
saw  it  approach  they  vi'ere  tilled  with  wonder;  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  expressive  shouts. 

First  Putting  Up  of  Public  Lands 
Another  incident  of  this  eventful  year  for  Michigau  was  the  tirst 
putting  up  of  public  lands  for  sale.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  but 
slight  recognition  of  private  owuci-ship  of  lautlfi.  Congress  had  there- 
t-ofore  appointed  a  commission  to  hear  the  claims  of  numerous  parties 
who  claimed  to  have  been  in  actual  possession  of  certain  tracts  under 
the  fonner  governments,  and  to  have  actually  exercised  possession 
thereof  at  the  time  of  the  iiual  iicquisition  of  this  territory  from  Eng- 
land by  the  United  States,  in  1796;  and  that  commission  had  reported 
in  favor  of  the  allowance  of  numerous  claims  in  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
and  of  a  considerable  number  at  Mackinaw  and  the  Sault.  On  April 
23,  1S12,  congress  ratified  the  acts  of  the  commission  and  directed  the 
issue  of  patents  for  all  claims  confirmed  by  the  commissioners,  which 
patents  were  the  first  cvick^nce  of  grants  of  title  to  lands  in  Jlichigan  to 
private  owners  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1819  the  "Walk-in-the-Water"  made  a  trip  to 
Mackinaw,  being  the  first  steamer  to  make  an  Upper  Peninsula  port. 
She  carried  a  load  of  passengers  and  freight,  and  made  the  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  Mackinaw  and  back  in  twelve  days,  the  cargo  being  of  the 
estimated  value  of  $200,000. 

Cass  Upper  Lake  Expedition 
An  expedition  organized  by  Governor  Cass  in  1820  to  explore  the 
Upper  Lake  region  had  verj'  important  results,  for,  from  it,  knowledge 
was  acfjuired,  and  reliable  and  practical  reports  were  given  to  the  world 
as  to  the  country  traversed,  and  as  to  it-s  inviting  resources.  The  ex- 
pedition started  from  Detroit  Jlay  24.  1820,  and  comprised  Governor 
Cass,  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott;  Captain  D.  B.  Douglas.i,  engineer;  Lieut. 
Aeneas  Mackay.  in  command  of  the  soldierj,  James  Duane  Doty,  gen- 
eral secretar^v,  iMajor  Robert  A.  Forsythe,  secretary  to  the  governor, 
Hcnrj'  R.  Sclmolcraft,  geologist  and  topographer,  Charles  C.  Trowbridge 
and  Alexander  R.  Chase.  They  traveled  in  bark  canoes  of  the  pattern 
of  the  times.  At  Mackinaw  they  distributed  the  company  and  its  freight 
into  four  such  canoes,  and,  adding  to  the  fleet  a  twelve-oared  barge  and 
taking  on  an  additional  escoT't.  they  proci'cded  to  the  Sault,  where  the 
Indians  were  leported  to  be  turbulent.     The  British  at  this  time  had 
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fortifii'd  DniiTiiDoiid  Islitud,  ami,  tliiHi«li  tlu'  riglit  to  tlii.'  passessinn 
tiufrcof  Wii-s  in  disimte.  tlifv  iiiailo  it  tlioir  iicadi|iijii'ti'rs  for  trade  with 
the  Indians  im  both  .sides  of  thi?  boundary  line.  The  British  had  main- 
tained a  eiistom  of  ainmall.v  di.stribntins;  larfre  (jiiantitjes  of  valuable 
presents  to  the  Indians,  by  means  of  whii-li  tliry  \vci-i>  able  to  maintain 
a  large  degree  nf  alk'friiiiii-e.  iiiid  at  Ihc  same  lime  exi'rt  an  iiifluetiee  pre- 
jiidieial  to  the  safety  of  Auiefie;in  settlers,  'I'lint  eiislmii  of  ■rivinfr  pres- 
ents was  .so  extensive  that  the  Heets  of  Indian  eanoes  tliat  resorted  to 
the  trading  eentera  presented  an  interesting  speetaele;  and  the  j)raetiee 
was  kept  up  to  siieh  a  reeent  date  that  people  kHII  livinjt  remember  of 
having  seen  over  fifty  cajioes  of  Indians  in  a  single  lleet  on  tlieir  way 
to  get  tiieir  presents  of  guns,  knives,  blankets  and  llie  like.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  dispose  of  the  articles  reeeived  to  the  traders,  and 
squander  the  jiroeeed.s  for  whiskey. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  the  English  for  a  time  abandoned  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  presents,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  in  ISlii,  the 
great  Chief  Thomas,  or  Tomah  of  the  Menominees,  having  made  his  pil- 
grimage to  the  Sault  in  expectation  of  leeeiving  the  usual  snpply  of 
presents,  and  having  met  with  a  cohl  shoulder  at  the  hands  of  .Major 
PathufF,  then  in  command,  was  so  disappointed  that  he  returned  to 
Mackinaw,  betook  himself  to  drink,  and  literally  drank  himself  to  death. 
The  custom  of  giving  presents  did  not.  however,  remain  long  sus- 
pended. It  was  too  potent  of  influence,  and  the  English  were  not  will- 
ing to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Indiaus  as  allies.  The  renewal 
of  the  custom  sei'ved  to  again  arouse  the  prejudice  of  the  Indians  in 
favor  of  the  English  and  against  the  Americans,  and  this  prejudice  was 
made  very  evident  when  Governor  Cass  and  his  party  reached  the  Sault, 
June  14.  1820. 

The  village  on  tlie  American  side  of  the  river  showed  no  sign  of 
American  loyalty;  in  fact  there  iiad  not  been  up  to  that  time  an  actual 
American  oeenpotinu  of  the  place.  There  were  a  few  French  and  Kiig- 
lish  families,  possibly  fifteen  or  eigiiteen  of  whom  that  of  .lolm  Johnson, 
active  in  behalf  of  the  IJritish  during  the  war,  was  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished.  On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  had  its  buildings  and  maintained  a  factory  and  a  mde  system 
of  locks  in  the  Canadian  channel  of  the  river.  This  company  main- 
tained an  extensive  trade  i]i  all  the  surnmnding  country,  and  thereby, 
in  connection  with  the  custom  of  making  jiresents,  exercised  almost  com- 
plete control  of  the  savage  inhabitants. 

As  has  already  been  re<'itad.  during  the  early  possession  of  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Preneh,  Repentigney.  under  a  grant  fi'om  the  cniwn,  had 
bnilt  a  fort  on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  As  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  expe<Iition  was  to  establish  an  American  fort,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  locate  the  site  of  the  old  one  and  a  council  with  the  Indians  of  the 
village  was  called  principally  for  that  piirpase.  -so  that  the  location  of 
the  Old  French  grant  might  be  determined,  and  recognized. 

The  Tndian.s  resjHmded  to  the  governor's  invitation  and  met  biiii  and 
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his  party  at  his  tent  on  the  16th  of  June,  but  at  once  made  it  evident 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  friendly,  or  nmke  any  concessions. 
While  some  of  them  indicated  a  consent  that  Americans  might  settle 
there,  tliey  gave  the  governor  to  understand  that  a  militarj-  post  was  not 
wanted,  and  that  if  one  was  established  it  might  be  subject  to  attack  by 
.  tJie  young  men  who  were  still  determined  to  hold  the  country-  as  a  lierit- 
age  of  their  own. 

The  governor  was  not  to  be  trified  with,  or  driven  away  thro\igh  fear, 
and  he  made  response  that  a  fort  would  be  built  whether  they  liked  it 
or  not.  In  this  council  was  a  certain  chief  called  the  "count"  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  an  English  brigadier  and  he,  during  a  speech,  as  if  to 
empliasize  his  displeasure  and  his  detennination,  with  a  vigorous  flour- 
ish of  his  war-lance  thrust  it  and  planted  it  in  the  groiuid  as  a  symbol  of 
Indian  possession  of  the  soil.  On  leaving  the  governor's  tent  the  In- 
dians went  to  their  own  village  on  a  hill  near  where  the  old  French  fort 
had  previously  stood,  and  there  in  front  of  the  wigwam  of  the  "count" 
they  hoisted  the  English  flag. 

Immediately  on  learning  of  this,  Goveiuor  Cass,  with  only  his  inter- 
preter to  accompany  him,  walked  to  the  Indian  village,  took  down  the 
flag,  and,  after  telling  them  that  none  but  an  American  flag  could  be 
used  there,  boldly  carried  away  the  British  colors.  This  bohlness  of  the 
governor  overawed  them,  but.  nevertheless,  they  dispatched  their  women 
and  children  to  moJ'e  remote  parts,  and  the  men  of  the  village  made 
preparations  to  attack  the  governor's  party;  the  Americans,  at  the  same 
time,  numbering  in  all  sixty-sis  persons  and  all  well  armed,  prepared 
to  defend  themselves.  Shingobawassin  was  the  head  chief  and  had  been 
absent  from  the  coimcil,  but  now,  under  pacifying  influences  to  be  noted 
later,  put  in  appearance,  prevented  the  attack,  and  renewed  the  council 
with  the  governor,  with  the  result  that  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
the  Indians  released  to  the  Americans  a  tract  of  sixteen  square  miles, 
though  the  "count"  maintained  his  opposition  and  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty. 

From  the  Sault  the  expedition  coasted  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  to  Keweenaw  point,  thence  through  P(trtage  lake  and  crossed 
overland  to  the  great  copper  boulder,  of  which  they  had  heard,  on  On- 
tonagon river.  They  then  went  up  the  St,  Louis  river  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Jlississippi,  after  which  they  returned  to  Green  Bay,  "Wis- 
consin, where  they  separated,  the  governor  and  a  portion  of  his  party 
going  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  Detroit,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party 
went  to  Slaekinaw,  and  thence  to  Detroit ;  thus  ending  a  perilous  jour- 
ney that  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Michigan,  and  especially  to  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

Up  to  the  year  of  1822  the  United  States  maintained  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment trading  houses,  the  abolition  of  which,  that  year,  enabled  Amer- 
ican fur  traders  to  compete  with  the  British,  with  the  result  that  British 
influence  over  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  <lccrease,  although  it 
was  a  considerable  period  after  that  before  the  British  traders  let  go 
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tht'ir  footliold  in  this  pi'iiiiisiil;* ;  ami  as  -long  as  llicy  n.'niaiiH'i!  tlicy  cuu- 
troUeil  the  Inilians  ns  far  as  they  wnr  able  to  do  &>. 

By  the  ti-t-aty  of  Ghent  the  seftk'nient  of  the  bonnciary  line  l)e(wecn 
the  United  States  and  Can-ida  was  left  to  (.■imnuissi oners,  and  in  \H22 
they  decided  tliat  Dnmmioiid  Island,  in  the  mmilh  of  Ht.  ilary's  river, 
which,  up  to  that  time  had  been  elainied  by  both  eomitrieN.  belonged  to 
the  United  States.  Xot^vitlistandiufr  such  deeision  the  Hvitisli  eimtinued 
to  possess  it,  against  the  protests  of  the  Amerieans.  and  maintain  their 
trading  post  thereon,  and  as  late  as  If^ifi,  from  that  point,  distributed 
presents  and  annuities  to  four  thousand  Indians  in  return  for  sei-viees 
rendered  to  Great  Hritnin,  anil  to  continue  the  exci'i'i.se  of  lifitisli  in- 
rlnejiee  over  the  Indians,  and  thereby  ^'ain  tlie  advantajre  of  their  trade, 

CuTRTr;    AXI)    TRADEiiS 

The  early  tradeis  and  settlers  in  the  Uiiper  Peninsula  were  greatly 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  redress  of  grievances  in  the 
courts.  Undoubtedly  to  this  fact,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  restraint, 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  lawlessness  that  prevailed  in  certain 
sections.  It  is  true  the  hiws  of  the  territory  provided  a  system  of  county 
courts,  and  llaelduaw  county  maintaineil  such  a  court  after  its  organiza- 
tion. This  court  \^'as.  howe\-er,  presided  over  by  a  layman,  and  naturally 
slight  realizatioji  of  legal  remedies  resulteil.  It  was  an  expensive  prop- 
osition to  resort  from  various  parts  of  the  couJity  to  iUickinaw.  with  wit- 
ness to  a  legal  controversy,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  <pie.stionabl9 
chance  of  getting  jiistice  at  trial,  caased  many  grievances  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  fought  out  in  the  open  arena  of  their  origin,  wjicre  the 
ipiestiim  of  right  became  one  solely  of  might.  True  there  was  an  appeal 
from  the  county  couil  to  the  supiemc  conrt  at  Detroit,  and  on  appeal 
in  those  times,  the  case  enuld  be  tried  dc  novo,  and  a  jury  eiudd  be  had ; 
but  it  was  an  expensive  proposition  t<i  the  people  of  this  then  remote 
region ;  and  this  was  not  all,  the  supreme  court  had  its  session  in  De- 
troit once  a  year,  and  that  in  the  veiy  last  of  September,  so  that  naviga- 
tion to  the  northward  was  very  likely  to  be  closed  against  the  vesseh  of 
those  days,  before  the  litigants  could  leturu  after  the  trial  was  over. 

Ill  1822  this  grieviHis  situation  .was  laid  before  congress  by  James 
Dunne  Doty,  who  had  removed  to  Green  Bay,  then  in  lirown  county, 
Michigan  territory,  and  in  his  commnnicatioii  he  informed  congress  of 
the  resulting  hardships  to  the  traders,  and  related  that  the  Indian  debt- 
ors believed  their  debts  to  the  traders  were  paid  by  a  tender  of  a  due 
amount  of  furs  at  the  trader's  residence,  and  if  the  trader  was  absent 
he  was  pretty  certain  to  lose  his  claim.  In  tJiat  comiimnication  a  show- 
ing was  nuule  as  to  the  importance  of  the  trade  o£  this  section,  and  it 
was  claimed  it  produced  a  larger  revenue  than  any  other,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Orleans,  iiackinaw  was  claimed  to  have  yielded  duties 
to  the  extent  of  $41.1.(1(10  in  ISOl.  while  in  the  month  of  November,  1821, 
the  same  point  exported  ;1.(H!(}  packs  of  furs,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
the  sale  of  foreign  good.s  in  the  tributary  territory  nmoimted  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 
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TJpim  tliesc  roprcKcntations.  Congress  passed  an  act  in  January,  1823, 
providing  for  a  district  court  for  this  locality,  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  offenses  and  transactions  concerning  commerce,  and  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  and  also  the  usual  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts.  Mr. 
Doty  was  made  judge  of  the  new  court. 

In  March  of  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  whereby  congress  made 
important  changes  in  the  form  of  territorial  government,  so  that  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  territory  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  a  council  of 
nine  persons,  these  nine  to  be  selected  by  the  president  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  from  a  list  of  eighteen  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
territory;  and  by  the  same  act  the  judges  were  given  equity  as  well  as 
common-law  powers. 

In  February,  1825,  congress  again  took  action  favorable  to  the  set- 
tlers of  the  territory  and  provided  for  its  division  into  townships,  for 
their  incorporation,  and  for  the  election  of  all  county  officers  except 
judges,  justices,  sheriffs  and  clerks;  in  other  words,  for  the  election  of 
all  county  officers  except  those  connected  with  the  administration  of 
ju.stice. 

Cask's  Second  Expedition 

In  1826,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  government  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior regions.  General  Cass  and  Colonel  Thomas  L.  McKenna  made  up 
another  expedition  the  story  of  which,  as  written  by  JIcKenna,  was  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore  in  1827  and  is  entitled  "Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Lakes."  It  treats  of  the  characters  and  cu-stoms  of  the  Chippeway  In- 
dians, and  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  negotiation  of  the  ' '  Treaty 
of  Fond  du  Lac"  negotiated  by  them.  Mr.  McKenna  started  from 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1826,  by 
stage  to  Baltimore;  thence  by  steamboat  to  New  York,  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  in  the  "Lady  Clinton,"  a  new  river  barge  of  that  period,  which 
was  described  as  a  "floatinj;  palace,"  and  was  towed  hy  the  "Com- 
merce," "an  unu-sually  fine  steamboat  and  of  great  power."  From  Al- 
bany he  proceeded  through  to  the  Erie  canal,  which  was  first  opened  to 
travel  tlie  year  previous,  and  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ftreatest  of 
boons  to  the  western-bound  emigrants  of  those  days,  doing  much  to 
shorten  th<'  period  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  tedious  journey.  Prom 
Buffalo  he  traveled  l)y  steamer  "Clay"  and  landed  in  Detroit,  Jlichi- 
gan  territory,  Friday,  June  16,  1826,  after  a  fifteen  days'  continuous 
journey  from  Georgetown. 

The  party  organized  for  this  tour  left  Detroit,  June  2:kl,  on  the 
"Schncau  Ghent,"  and  was  composed  of  Governor  Cass,  Colonel  Thos. 
L.  JIcKenna;  Colonel  Croghan,  the  newly  appointed  inspector  general 
of  the  army;  Captain  Hinkley,  and  a  Mr.  Porter  who  was  a  passenger 
to  Fond  du  Lac.  After  a  voyage,  in  which  they  encountered  some  rough 
weather  and  consetiuent  delays,  they  came  in  view  of  Uruuuuond 
island,  and  the  highlands  of  St.  Joseph,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  July  2nd,  and  of  which  they  recorded:  "In  the  west,  on  our 
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]fft,  Mi(;'hilinmi.'kiiinc  iind  Bois  Hlanc,  iiKimhig  almve  the  iitliiT  daik 
lines  that  tho  fogs  and  vapours  make  iipun  the  sky."  Tlie  narrator  also 
recorded  that  "at  five  o'clock  dropped  anchor  iu  the  Detour,  having  an 
island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Detour,  about  thirty  yards  froiri  our 
stern,  filled  with  Indians,  drunk.  noiMy  and  naked.  This  sight  interested 
T(ie  more  than  any  I  had  seen.  The  boat  was  let  down  and  Colonel 
Croglian,  Air.  Porter  and  myself  went  on  the  island  on  our  way  to  Uruin- 
uiond  island,  wliieh  is  about  a  mile  across  flora  <mr  anchorage.  We 
there  learned  from  an  interpreter  that  these  were  Indians  who  had  been 
to  Drunnnond  island  (principally  Chippeways  and  Ottawas)  to  re- 
ceive their  annual  presents;  and  that  having  got  them,  they  had,  as 
usual,  given  them  for  whiskey,  and  were  now  enjoying  tlie  luxury  of 
being  drunk  and  naked." 

On  landing  at  St.  Joseph  they  were  introduced  to  the  officers  of  the 
post  by  Captain  Mcintosh,  of  the  schooner  "Wellington,"  and  were  in- 
vited to  the  officers'  quarters  and  treated  with  great  cordiality;  being 
informed  that  of  three  thousand  Indians  who  had  been  there  to  receive 
presents,  there  still  remained  about  six  hundred.  On  returning  to  the 
schooner  in  the  evening  the  party  concluded  to  again  land  upon  the 
island  and  see  the  drunken  Indians  by  torchlight.  To  their  happy  sur- 
prise, their  own  party,  who  had  preeeeded  them  from  Detroit  and  had 
been  to  Miehilimackinac,  had  returned  to  meet  them  here  and  had  drawn 
their  barges  up  in  line,  pitched  several  tents  and  lighted  their  camp 
files. 

Of  the  condition  of  those  Indians,  and  the  situation  as  pertaining  to 
them.  Mr.  McKenna  wrote:  "It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  description  of 
the  looks  of  those  stagfrering  and  besotted  Indians,  when  seen  by  torch- 
light. The  torch  is  made  of  birch  bark  and  emits  a  large  fiame,  and 
Timdi  .smoke.  The  glare  from  one  is  vivid,  but  a  hundred,  all  Hghted  at 
once,  and  flaring  about  in  all  directions,  and  reflecting  upon  naked  and 
painted  savages,  with  belk  rattling  from  their  long  and  painti'd  locks, 
and  who  every  now  and  then  fall  into  a  thicket,  and  letting  go  their 
jrrasp  of  a  torch,  send  it  flaming  and  smoking  along  the  ground,  prodnce 
an  effect  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe;  wliil.st  its  fittest  resemblance 
i.-^  fhiit  hell  of  which  we  read,  where  the  wicked  are  said  to  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  from  whence  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascends;  while  the 
Indians  yell  and  make  cries  of  the  most  appalling  soit.  All  t!ic  evil 
comes  from  whiskey.  We  .saw  a  log  house  on  the  island,  where  a  seftler 
had  fixed  himself,  and  I  counted  on  the  shore  seventeen  empty  barrels. 
mn-  wretches  had  exchanged  their  fine  Mich- 
icltles.  and  knives  and  calicoes  that  had  been 
■uiLiiLionil  Island,  where  the  Hrifish  goveni- 
.s(iu;nidcis.  annually,  a  sum  a  little  short,  if  any,  of  one  hundred 
sand  dollars." 

iiu\  tliis  pen-picture  of  Mr,  McKenna's  represents  conditions  within 
peninsula  only  eighty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  party  as  here  reor- 
?.ed  the  author  continues:  "Our  company  is  now  composed  of  Mr. 
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Cass  and  myself,  as  commissioners;  Colonel  Edwards,  secretaiy,  aod  G, 
F.  Porter,  assistant  secretary;  Colonel  Croglian;  Major  Whipple,  eoni- 
missarv;  Christian  Clemens,  who  has  charge  of  the  luiblic  goods;  Hemy 
Conner,  interpreter;  Joseph  Spencer,  iu  charge  of  the  boats;  J.  0.  Lewis, 
James  W.  Abbot,  as.sistant  in  deliveriiiir  provisions  to  the  Iiidiaus,  and 
E.  A.  Brush,  together  with  thirty-one  engagees,  or  \-oyagenrs;  one  baker, 
and  one  cook;  making  a  total  of  forty-three,  besides  the  three  voyagenrs 
we  have  left  to  mend  and  bring  in  our  canoe. 

"The  Detour  soon  widens  into  an  expense  of  waters  of  four  miles  and 
is  studded  with  islands,  all  of  them  green  and  beautiful,  and  of  a  circu- 
lar fiirni.  and  which  are  from  fifty  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
in  the  distance  are  -seen  the  highlands  of  St.  Josei>h.  and  the  island  of 
that  name,  just  before  ns:  whilst  the  Indian  canoes  are  in  motion,  skim- 
ming this  l)eautiful  expanse  of  waters,  in  all  directions,  conveying  to 
their  villagi's  those  who  have  been  at  Drnmiuond  Island;  whilst  behind 
us  the  schoimer  'Ghent'  is  seen  getting  under  way  for  JUchilimackinnc. 
Our  baizes,  dres-sed  off  with  the  Hags  of  our  country-,  look  like  a  little 
fieet.     The  whole  together  would  make  a  beautiful  panorama." 

As  the  party  proceeded  up  the  liver,  they  percei^'ed  a  canoe  filled 
with  Indian.s,  following,  and  all  aiii>arently  ]ilying  their  paddles,  with 
the  result  that  the  colonel  was  so(m  overtaken.  In  it  was  Ole  Xeijuegon, 
fir  the  Wind,  and  lii.s  family,  who  had  been  to  Di'iimioond  i.sland  to  get 
their  presents  from  the  lirifish  kiny.  and  having  heard  that  "his  father. 
G(ivernur  Cass,  had  passed,"  had  come  on  to  .see  him  and  .shake  hands, 
and.  of  course,  to  get  more  jirescnts.  He  was  given  salt,  pork  and  to- 
bacco, and  an  order  on  the  agent  at  -Michilimackinae  for  other  articles 
for  his  family.  He  was  an  Ottawa  and  livid  well  and  bi.s  canoe  was  well 
filled.  lie  was  one  of  the  few  Iiuliaiis  wlio  remained  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  during  the  war  of  1S12.  "By  his  side  was  bis  aged  and 
wrinkled  stpiaw,  and  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  people  are  forced  to 
sit  in  bark  canoes,  were  his  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  old  man 
was  aske(.I  if  he  knew  the  person  who  had  .iust  given  bis  daughter  the 
heads.  Colonel  Croghau.  He  seemed  in  ihmbt.  The  governor  told  him 
he  was  the  same  who  whipped  the  red  coats  at  SandiLsk.v,  when  he  in- 
stantly recognized  him.  and  to  sliow  us  that  be  did.  put  a  hand  npon 
each  of  his  own  shoulders  to  indicate  the  places  where  Ids  epaulets  weti: 
worn." 

The  Soo  and  Colon'el  CmiGii.vN  (182*1) 

Tlic  })nrty  landed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  -Inly  4th,  cold,  wet  and  hungry,  but  were  soon  h>dged  in  a  hmise  ke|it 
by  a  Mr.  Harris,  where  as  ilr.  JIcKejnia  writes,  it  took  Inni  an  hour  be- 
fore a  large  fire,  and  with  his  great  coat  on.  to  get  warm.  Refreshments 
were  prepared,  including  a  whitefish.  and  the  governor,  who  had  le- 
tired,  on  hearing  they  were  to  have  one  of  these  fish,  got  up  and  joined 
in  the  repast.  The  fish  is  described  as  the  finest  that  swims  and  with 
nothing  to  equal  it. 
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During  tlie  day  Colonel  Croghan  reviewixl  the  tr(}o;)s  and  the  party- 
was  cordially  received  aud  hospitably  entertained  by  Colonel  Lawrence, 
the  commanding  officer,  and  by  the  entire  garrison;  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Saiilt,  llr.  Schoolcraft  aud  others.  Here,  all  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  further  journey  of  the  coinmissioners,  "six 
hnndred  mih's  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization"  and  a  detachment  in 
charge  of  Captain  Boardnian,  an  experienced  oflicev  in  the  service,  was 
a.ssigned  as  escort,  with  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  second  in  command,  and 
Dr.  Pitcher  as  surgeon. 

Considering  the  part  played  by  Colonel  Ci-oghan  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  thereafter  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  this  i>eiiinsula.  it  is  but 


fitting  that  we  make  mention  of  him.  and  we  can  not  better  do  so  than 
hi  the  lan<ruagc  of  his  friend  and  companion.  JlcKeima.  written  ,iust 
after  witnessing  his  review  of  the  troops:  "I  believe  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  ipiarters.  from  the  Colonel  to  Sergeant  Snow,  and  frani  Ser- 
geant Snow  to  the  most  nnobserving  private,  who  did  not  feel  the  con- 
viction of  Croghan 's  powers  and  his  exact  fitness  for  the  place.  Indeed, 
few  men  have  more,  either  of  the  gait  or  expression  of  the  soldier.  His 
face  is  altogether  a  militai'y  one.  There  is  something  in  his  eye  that 
passes  from  it.  in  eommand,  like  fire.  He  never  blunders.  He  knows 
the  forms  and  the  order,  and  is  gifted  with  a  voice  and  language  to  com- 
mand, and  is  a  most  soldierly  person.  He  if!  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  straight  a.s  an  arrow,   with  a  fine  lueadth  of  the  sliouldci-s  aud 
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chest,  and  is  compact  and  well-made  in  all  respects.  There  is  a  spring 
and  elasticity  in  his  movements  and  a  quick  and  penetrating  spirit  about 
him,  that  makes  his  presence  felt.  No  man  carries  a  warmer  or  more 
generous  heart.  It  is  the  very  fountain  of  benevolence;  and  his  eye 
which  flashes  so  in  command,  is  soft  and  expressive  when  he  mingles  in 
society.  If  Croghan  had  not  the  heart  I  have  described,  he  would  not 
be  worth  anything,  nor  be  where  he  is.  It  was  this  generous  heart  of  his 
that  operated  upon  him  at  Sandusky ;  for  show  me  a  generous  man  and 
I  will  show  you  a  brave  one.  Show  me  a  cold,  calculating,  cruel  man, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  treacherous  man  and  a  coward.  A  brave  man  is 
mild  in  peace;  but  in  war  and  in  a  righteous  cause,  he  is  a  lion.  These 
are  the  characters  who  are  fit  for  private  friendship  or  the  public  serv- 
ice, who  adorn  and  honor  both;  and  Croghan  is  one  of  these." 

To  introduce  here,  copious  extracts  written  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  picturing  the  then  conditions  of 
the  country,  its  people,  business,  trades  and  the  relations  of  the  wliite 
men  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  character  found  in  both 
Indians  and  traders.    He  writes,  further,  as  follows : 

"Sault  Oe  St  Marie,  July  6  IS-'S 
"It  V.1S  Dot  my  jntention  to  hive  ommited  id  my  notice  of  the  iDspeLtion  a 
refereme  to  thi>"  hospital  and  this  sehtol,  yet  I  believe  1  said  BOthing  of  either 
Were  I  a  surgeon  I  nould  alopt  as  i  model  this  hospital  and  its  entire  imDgemeDt 
—except  that  tbe  building  is  too  small  ind  rither  Ion  pitched  Every  possible  at 
tention  had  been  paid  by  tbe  officers  charged  with  it  toward  making  it  a  sneet  and 
oven  invitiLg  place  The  appartments  ire  in  the  nicest  order  and  well  vectilited 
The  sick  ire  is  neli  provided  for  even  to  a  Dice  linen  nightcap,  v(hic]i  is  carefully 
plated  under  every  pillow  a«  if  these  eisentnl  preparations  were  made  by  the  hinds 
of  a  provident  and  affeLtionate  friend 

Tbe  cases  I  siw  were  geoerallj  tnflammatorv  and  rbeumatu  in  the  production 
of  which  whiskej  has  no  inconsiderable  agent}  and  m  which  the  lantet  h  is  it 
ought  to  be  freely  used  It  Iocs  ippear  to  me  that  this  part  of  a  soldier  b  ^^tlou3 
might  be  dispeDsed  with,  or  commuted  It  is  notorious  that  maDy  persODS  enlist  to 
whom  mliiskey  at  the  commencPDient  i'  muecous  hut  it  is  part  of  their  supplies 
Thej  receive  it  taste  it  and  taste  it  again,  until  at  last  it  beeoimvi  igree  tble  and  the 
use  of  It  IS  eontinued  until  they  are  uQljcted  with  inflammatory  di^ases  or  turn  out 
to  he  confirmed  drimkards 

'  The  school  iH  kept  bj  a  Mr  Mif  leirv  a  nin  inmniissioned  ofiiter  of  the  post 
and  a  mo'it  loteresting  appendige,  truly,  it  is  to  the  post  The  8>slem  is  LaBcashirian 
in  pirt,  but  is,  in  my  opinion  in  some  particnlirs  it  least  an  improvement  uj  on  lU 
I  or  example,  the  pupil  is  not  only  require  i  to  spell  the  word  porrettly  but  to  give 
its  derivation  or  metining  A  given  number  of  words  being  written  on  a  slate  they 
aro  eaJIcd  over  bj  the  nioiutor  when  the  nieiiiing  will  be  given  by  the  dutnlor  untd 
the  meaning  of  every  word  is  lomprehended  by  eith  member  of  the  class  The  mode 
of  acquiring  the  definition  along  with  the  correct  orthography  is  importmt  The 
examinations  tn  geography  and  astronomy  were  highly  creditable,  indeed  striking, 
there  being  only  two  of  the  twenty  four  BPholars  over  ten  years  of  age 

'  This  school,  which  is  witlun  the  fort  is  uuder  the  direction  of  a  commiftce 
of  officers  who  prepare  or  reviw  the  roles  for  its  government  and  visit  it,  etc  the 
whole  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  cfmrnanding  officer  Mr  Mctleirv  btside'i 
being  well  qiialificl  to  cnnduct  so  important  ai  1  interesting  in  est  iblishmcnt  is 
a  min  of  genius  We  were  shown  two  emblemnticnl  tran spire ni les  wbuh  he  hid 
prepare!  in  lionoi  of  the  fiftieth  inniversnrv  of  (iir  mdependCDpe  One  of  them 
represei  ts  a  sol  lier  of  the  United  Stites  irmy  embracing  a  Chippeway  Indian  chief 
Irissel  n  the  r  '.tiime  of  his  mtion  ml  in  the  tenter  of  the  pietur  ts  an  eigle 
mth  1  scroll  fron  li    !    ik   hTwng    n    t  ^\  ishington  ind  Lafavettc   ii  I  this  motto 
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"We  are  a  firm  and  solid  brotherhood, 
Wbith  neitber  treachery  from  ivithin,  nor 
Assaults  from  without,  can  dissolve." 


"NATIONAL  -irniLin': 

Fiftieth 

ANXIVEESABY    OF   AJIEKIC'AN    INDfiPENDENCt: " 

"ITom  a  feeble  infam-y  she  has  groim  to  a  {riant  size,  and  a  giant's  strength. 
Here  may  the  oppressed  of  every  country  find  a  rpfujte.  and  the  industrious  a  home. 
Our  agriculture   has   reduced   the   nilderness  to   subioission. " 

This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  American  school  at  the  Saolt.  and  iilus- 
stratea  the  high  standard  of  patriotism  represented  by  the  pioneer  teacher  and 
ofiicluls. 

After  writing  further  of  his  inspection  of  the  Military  he  commenis  as  follows : 

"T!ie  Indians  who  live  about  here  in  summer,  and  who  subsist  on  the  fish  taken 
by  them  from  the  rapids,  but  i>ho  go  in  winter  into  the  interior  to  hunt,  assembled 
to  witness  our  maneuveriugs.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  had  yirfded  the  contest 
for  Buprema^^y.  They  looked  as  though  they  tielieieil  the  white  men  had  got  the 
aseeniieney.  They  sat  in  groups  on  the  green,  upon  their  hams,  as  is  tlieir  eustom, 
their  bodies  naked,  with  a  blanket  round  their  hips,  smoking  their  pipes,  silent,  but 
watchful.  We  spent  the  evening — I  mean  the  Governor,  Colonel  Croghan,  and  my- 
self, at  Mr,  Schoolcraft's — where  we  met  Itr.  Johnson,  the  patriarch  of  the  place, 
and  his  family,  except  his  wife,  who  though  not  of  the  party  this  evening,  I  have  seen. 

"Mr.  Johnson  is  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  his  connections  io  the  old  country 
are  among  the  nobility.  He  has  been  in  this  country  nearly  forty  years.  His  wife 
is  a  woman  of  the  L'hippeway,  or,  as  it  should  be  called  0-jib-way  nation,  and 
daughter  of  the  famous  Wa-ha-jiek,  the  great  chief  formerly  of  Le  Pointe.  of 
Lake  Superiiir,  a  man  of  renown  and  one  who  ruled  both  in  wisdom  and  valor,  and 
proved  himself,  in  every  emergency,  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  station  he  held  aa 
chief  of  his  band  {the  same  as  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  Indians  as  Waub' 
ojeckj.  A  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr,  .rohnson  and  his  family,  I  esteem  to  be 
among  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my,  so  far,  agreeable  travels.  Al- 
low me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  family. 

"Mr.  Johnson  is  in  liis  sixty-fourth  year,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  her  fifty- fourth. 
He  is  feeble  and  decrepid.  A  free  liver  in  earlier  life,  he  now  feels  the  burden  of 
sixty-four  winters  to  be  great.  His  education  and  intercourse  with  polished  society 
up  to  his  thirtieth  year  have  given  him  many  very  striking  advantages  over  the  in- 
habitants of  those  distant  regions,  and  indeed  fit  him  to  chine  anywhere;  whilst  the 
genuine  Irish  hospitality  of  his  heart  has  made  his  house  a  place  of  most  agreeable 
resort  to  travelers.  In  his  person,  Mr.  Johnson  is  neat;  in  his  manners  affable  and 
polite;  in  conversation,  intelligent.  His  language  is  always  that  of  thought;  and 
often  strikingly  graphic.  He  is  always  cheerful,  even  when  he  is  afllicted  the  most. 
Mrs.  ,Tohnson  is  further  and  quite  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Chippewas. 

"Governor  Cass,  the  ("ommipsioner.  was  made  fully  sensible  of  her  power  at 
the  council  in  1S20,  for  when  every  evidence  was  given  that  the  then  pending  negoti- 
ation ivould  issue  iiot  only  by  a  rPHistanie  on  the  jiait  of  the  Indians  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  hut  in  a  serious  rupture,  she.  at  the  critical  moment, 
sent  for  some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  directing  that  they  should,  to  avoid  the  obser- 
vation of  the  great  body  of  Indians,  make  a  circuit,  and  meet  her  in  an  avenue  nt 
the  back  of  her  residence,  and  then,  by  her  luminous  exposition  of  their  onn  weak- 
ness and  the  power  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  by  assurances  of  the  friendly  dis- 
jiosition  of  the  covernment  towards  them,  produced  a  change  which  resulted,  on  that 
same  c^eniii};.  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  I  hnve  heard  (lovemor  Cass  say  that 
he  felt  hinioelf.  then,  and  does  yet,  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Mrs.  Johnson 
for  her  cooperation  nt  that  critical  moment;  and  tluit  the  United  States  are  debtor 
to  her,  not  only  on  account  of  that  act.  but  many  others." 

"Of  the  children,"  he  says,  "they  have  seven,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Of  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  yon  have  henrd.  She  is  wife,  you  know,  of  H.  E,  Schoolcraft, 
Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  and  other  works  of  great  merit,  and  Indian  agent  at  this 
place. 

"The  old  gentleman,  when  in  Edinburgh,  had  several  propositions  made  to  him 
to  remain.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  I  think  it  was,  would  have  adopted  Mrs. 
Si-hoolcraft ;   and   peverni  propositions  besides  were  made  to  settle  upon  her  wealth 
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and  its  distinctions  ini\  his  o«n  frienil';  and  ci  nnectiona  jnineil  to  keep  him  among 
lliem,  bv  offers  f  great  niasmtuile  But  he  tolil  them  he  hai  m'jrrieil  t)ie  ilaugh 
ter  (if  a  kiug  in  Amenta,  an  i  altliontjli  he  ippieeiated  and  ma  grateful  for  their 
offers  to  himself  and  his  Tane  he  must  ilciltne  thera,  and  return  to  hia  wife,  nho 
through  smh  i  lariety  of  fortune  had  been  fiithful  and  de\Dtei  to  liim 

"You  may  be  curious  to  know  how  a  gcutlemen  nf  Dublin  or  Belfast,  ahould 
find  his  niy  up  to  Lake  "^uiieiior,  and  lUnt  led  him  to  unite  his  destinj  to  the 
daughter  of  ^abajiek  He  meditated  no  step  of  the  sort  nhcn  he  landed  in 
America,  but  it  occurring  to  liiin  iiheu  it  Atontretl  that  lie  would  tike  a  tnp  up 
the  lakes,  lie  procured  an  outfit  and,  following  the  iitijiulsc,  puisued  his  wn  until 
lie  arrived  at  St  Michael's  Island  Ihenee  he  i\ent  o*er  to  Wa  hi  juk's  \iilage  His 
outfit  was  inch  as  to  enable  him  to  mike  otiisioi  il  eschaimes  with  the  iiatiies, 
which  his  independence  led  hira  to  do  m  jireference  to  being  dependent  on  his 
family.  This  Tcsultwl  in  his  becoming  a  tndcr  Wibi]iek's  diugliter  had  been 
solicited  by  and  refused  to  other  traders  but  (o  Air  Johnson  "Wi  hi  jick  said  'I 
have  noticed  30ur  behiMor  It  has  been  coirett  But  white  mm  ^our  color  m 
deceitful  Of  von  nm  1  hope  better  things!  Ion  sai  lou  ire  gtiug  to  return  tn 
Montreal,  go  ind  if  lou  rtturn  I  shall  be  sitisfied  of  tout  sincentr  and  will  gHe 
you  my  ciaughter  He  went  to  Montreil,  returned  ml  mirried  her  She  wis  then 
delicate,  anl,  as  Mr   Johns  in  tells  me    veri   beintiful    ' 

Of  t!i<  poimlatinn  and  the  \ill.igp  Mi  JkKtnna  moids  thcip  were 
at  the  Sanlt  it  that  tune  foitj  se'voii  men,  th!it\  wmncn  and  seMiit^ 
five  t'hildien  miking  a  total  of  nnr  hiindied  and  fitt-v  two  and  ot  the 
buildings,  there  were  twenty-four  occupied  and  thirty-tliree  luaoceupied. 
including  one  cooper  shop,  four  warehouses,  four  storehouses,  three  re- 
tail stores  and  two  jrroeery  stores;  and  he  says  that  aiiioug  the  residences 
tliere  were  but  three  or  four  comfortable  ones,  the  best  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  buildings  were  principally  located  along 
the  river  shore,  with  a  street  about  uhiety  feet  wide  between  thcni  and 
the  river,  bnt  a  few  buildings  wci'e  upon  a  h'vel  plain  at  an  elevation 
above  the  river  bank.  Most  of  the  Niiiall  buildings  were  occupied  by 
"voyageurs,  and  their  Indian  families,  and  their  dogs."  The  fort  was 
then  picketed,  and  was  defended  with  blockhouses  but  no  mounds,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  about  two  liunilrcd  effective  men. 

The  staples  of  the  |)iace  were  then  whitefisli  and  maple  sugar,  and  a 
few  fur,s.  and  he  .says  that  but  for  the  benetieent  provision  of  the  white- 
tish  by  a  kind  Pro\Jdini-e  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  there.  Of  the 
method  of  taking  the  wbitetish  Jlr.  McKeunn  says;  "It  is  taken  by  both 
whites  and  Indians  witii  a  seno])  net,  which  is  fastened  tn  a  pole  about 
ten  feet  Jong.  Two  of  the  men  go  out  in  a  bark  canoe,  that  you  could 
take  in  your  hand  like  a  ba.skct.  and  in  the  niids't  of  the  rapids,  or  rather 
juKt  hehiH'  where  they  pitch  and  foam  the  most.  One  sits  near  the  stci'n 
and  paddlcK;  the  other  stands  iu  the  Ixiw.  and  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
wire  dancer  balances  this  eggshell  that  you  or  I  would  be  ceitain  to 
turn  over  in  our  attempts  to  keep  it  steady.  When  a  fish  is  .seen  tln'ough 
the  water,  which  is  clear  as  crystal,  the  place  is  indicated  by  the  miui 
with  the  net.  when,  by  a  dexterous  and  (piiek  motion  of  the  i>iuldle.  hy 
tho  Indian  holding  it,  he  shoots  the  canoe  to  the  spot,  or  within  reach  of 
it.  when  the  net  is  thrown  over  (be  fish,  and  it  is  .scooped  up.  and  thrown 
into  the  canoe.  Meanwhile  the  eye  of  the  person  in  the  stem  is  kept 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  breaker.s  and  the  eddy,  and  whirl,  and  fury  of 
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the  current;  and  the  little,  frail  bark  is  made  to  dance  among  them, 
lightsome  as  a,  cork ;  or  is  shot  away  into  a  smoother  place,  or  kept  ata- 
tioDflry  by  the  motion  of  that  single  paddle  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. It  is  not  possible  to  look  at  these  fishei-mcn.  Indians  and  Canada 
French,  and  even  boys  and  girls,  flying  about  over  these  rapids  without 
a  sensation  of  terror.  These  fish  are  caught  in  great  abinidance,  and 
sold  as  low  as  two  and  three  cents  apiece.  The  brook  treat  are  taken 
here  also  in  great  abundance." 

Of  the  maple  sugar  Mr.  McKcuna  says:  "Three  families  in  the 
neighhorliood,  of  which  my  old  friend  Mr.  Johnson  is  one.  make,  gen- 
erally, four  tons  of  siigar  ju  a.  season.  Some  of  it  is  very  beautiful.  I 
have  some  mococks  of  it  given  to  me  by  ilra.  Johnson,  of  bcr  own  make. 
It  is  as  white  as  the  Havana  sugar,  and  richer.  A  moeoek  is  a  little  re- 
ceptacle of  a  basket  form,  and  oval,  though  without  a  handle,  made  of 
birch  bark."  He  also  tells  ns  that  the  Indians  often  live  wholly  upon 
maple  sugar,  and  are  said  to  grow  fat  thereby.  Also  that  potatoes  of  tlie 
finest  qiHility,  and  oats  grow  liere,  and  the  show  of  vegetables  is  much 
more  abimdant  than  he  expected.  He  also  mentions  that  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  river  there  was  the  Northwest  Fur  Company 's  establish- 
ment, and  along  down  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  were 
about  eighty  buildings  of  every  kind. 

On  July  ,12th  the  party  again  t^iok  up  its  journey  toward  Fond  d\i 
Lac.  taking  its  course  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Mo- 
Kenna  describes  the  hazards  as  well  as  the  ideasures  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  that  they  pass,  but  in  all  the 
many  landings  inada  there  is  no  record  of  an  inhabitant  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles.  He  found  an  Indian  lodge  under  thi'  ea.stern 
hlnff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jlontreal  river,  where  there  was  one  man,  with 
several  wiimen  and  children,  in  a  starving  condition,  and  with  no  means 
for  taking  cither  game  or  ti.sb.  Of  this  place  Mr.  Melvenna  records  that 
"over  the  eastern  hiuff  of  this  river  goes  the  pathway  of  the  portage  to 
Lac  de  Flambeau,  which  has  an  ontlet  in  the  Chippeway  river,  which 
runs  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  It  was  from  this 
lake  the  party  of  Indians  went  who  comuiittwl  the  nnirdcr  on  Lake 
l'c|>in,  and  who,  after  having  been  surrendered,  broke  jail  at  Miclnli- 
mackinac  and  to  recover  whom  is  made  part  of  our  duty," 

St.  Michael's  Isiaxd  and  La  Pointf. 
St.  Miehael's  Island  is  menticmed  as  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  till'  Montreal  river  and  as  showing  the  first  evidence  of  civili- 
zation seen  since  leaving  the  Sanlt.  Here  were  horses,  cattle  and  fences. 
As  the  expedition  approached  the  island  "Indians,  to  the  nuiuber  of 
seventy,  set  up  a  whooping  and  yelling  and  ran  down  to  the  beach,  each 
armed  with  a  rifle  or  giui,  and  fired  a  salute  of  several  rotmds.  Never 
were  poor  starving  ("reatures  more  overjoyed.  They  had  been  here,  oji 
their  way  to  the  treaty,  for  six  days,  and  had  taken  in  that  time  but 
forty  fish.     The  first  question  I  asked  on  landing,  was  to  know  of  Mr. 
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Cadotte,  wlio  lias  lived  here  twenty-five  years,  if  he  had  any  milk,  and 
was  rejoieed  to  get  the  answer  'Oui  Monsieur'.  The  governor  and  his 
barges  arrived  about  an  hour  after  sundown.  We  were  received  by  this 
worthy  Prencli  ti'ader  with  great  cordiality.  His  houses  were  thrown 
open  for  us  and  all  he  had  was  put  freely  at  our  disposal.  He  has  an 
Indian  wife — a  worthy,  well  disposed  woman — and  several  children, 
several  sons,  and  two  daughters  grown ;  his  daughters  both  married  to 
traders. ' ' 

Of  the  Indians  there  he  says  he  was  struck  with  their  mnte  appear- 
ance, after  the  first  expression  of  joy  was  over,  and  "we  fed  them  with 
flour  and  pork,  and  made  them  happy.  They  had  but  one  want  more, 
and  that  was  for  whisky.    This  we  chose  not  to  gratify. 

"Thi.s  pJace  was  out-e,  a  hundre<l  vchls  ago,  the  ;eit  {)f  a  Jesuit 
mission,  and  it  has  been  long  occupied  as  a  trading  post.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  a  building  left  where  the  cross  stood,  and  where 
its  mysteries  were  attempted  to  be  explained  to  the  natives.  Once  in 
about  two  years  a  priest  passes  from  Montreal  to  Fond  du  Lac,  to  visit 
the  scattered  remnants  of  traders,  and  some  few  Indians,  who  have  only 
traditions,  when  all  is  left  to  nature  again.  Opposite  this  island  is  La 
Pointe,  significantly  so  called,  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  emphatically  the 
point,  whether  viewed  in  its  length  or  breadth.  It  was  here,  across  the 
narrows  of  the  lake  on  the  western  shore,  and  about  four  miles  west  of 
Michael's  Island  that  our  old  friend  Mr.  Johnson  used  once  to  live  and 
where  he  married  his  wife.  In  the  year  1791  Mr.  Johnson  remembers 
to  have  been  on  La  Pointe  and  to  have  seen  a  scientific  FrcDchman  or 
Italian,  with  his  instiuments  adjusted,  taking  observations;  and  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  lontritude.  His  name  was  Count  Andriani." 
Again,  writing  of  La  Pointe  and  vicinity  Jlr,  .McKenna  says:  "It  is  a 
fine  center  for  trade,  and  from  which  to  send  out  expresses  to  the  hands 
of  Chippeways  that  inhabit  this  region ;  and  at  which,  for  a  more  prompt 
control  of  the  abuses  of  every  description,  the  government  should  have 
an  agency.  The  Indians  at  these  remote  points  are  out  of  reach  of  the 
agency  at  the  Sault,  between  which  and  the  St.  Peter's  is  a  void  which 
is  too  often  filled  up  with  cruelties,  that  need  to  be  checked  by  the  pj'es- 
ence  of  some  nearer  or  more  central  power." 

Continuing  the  journey  several  encampments  of  Indians,  or  lodges 
were  passed  along  the  shore,  one  of  these  being  at  the  mouth  of  tJie 
Brule,  or  Burnt  river,  and  within  about  eighteen  miles  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  commissioners.  "Burnt  river  is  a  place  of  divination — the 
seat  of  a  joti{ilcnr's  incantations.  It  is  a  circle.  m!ule  of  ci;.riit  poles, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  crossing  at  the  top.  which,  being  covered  in  with 
mats,  or  bark,  he  enters  and  foretells  future  events.  When  witliin  ahont 
ten  miles  of  the  end  of  the  lake,  we  noticed  a  line  stretching  from  .slioie 
to  shore,  the  north  and  south  shores  being  about  ten  miles  distant,  that 
seemed  like  a  narrow  shadow,  not  very  well  defined.  As  we  approached 
it  became  more  substantial.  It  was  a  well  defined  beach,  with  trees,  pine 
and  aspen,  scattered  irregularly  over  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
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this  was  the  fond  or  bottom,  or,  mort^  properly,  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
We  pitched  niir  tents  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  beach,  which  is 
washed  by  the  St,  Louis  river,  and  here  we  met  about  thirty  Indians. 
We  were  gladly  received  by  them  and  made  them  presents  as  usual." 

Treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac 

There  was  still  a  journey  of  twenty-four  miles  to  the  American  Fur 
Company 's  establishment  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  the  place  designated  as 
the  treat.y  grounds,  and  this  journey  up  the  river  was  made,  and  the 
commissioners  and  their  escort  landed  at  the  treaty  grounds,  Friday, 
July  28th,  while  the  date  for  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  August  2nd. 
The  council  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
and  the  treaty  consummated  at  this  meeting  received  consideration  in 
that  part  of  this  work  relating  especially  to  the  Indians,  but  to  illustrate 
the  feeling  as  between  the  Americans  and  the  British  that  existed  thus 
recently  in  this  section,  I  will  quote  an  incident  of  the  council  as  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  McKenna;  "The  only  incidents  of  interest  which  occurred 
today  were  those  which  related  to  the  case  of  a  speaker  (an  Indian)  who 
had  a  British  medal  around  his  neck.  After  he  had  iinished  his  speech, 
and  when  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  pipe  to  be  smoked,  the  governor 
remarked  that  we  had  noticed  around  his  neck  a  British  medal;  that 
we  supposed  he  wore  it,  not  as  a  badge  of  authority  or  power,  but  as  an 
ornament.  If  he  wore  it  as  a  token  of  authority,  we  could  not  smoke 
with  him,  but  if  as  an  ornament  only,  we  would.  He  took  it  from  aroiuid 
his  neck  and  laid  it  on  our  table,  saying  he  put  no  value  on  it.  The  pipe 
was  then  smoked  and  an  American  inedal  given  him  to  take  the  place  of 
the  English  one.  This  may  seem  fastidious,  perhaps,  but  when  you 
know  that  one  of  tlie  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  government  has  to 
contend  in  this  quarter  is  that  which  relates  to  the  exercise  of  British 
influence  over  these  people ;  and  that  an  Indian  looks,  generally,  before 
he  elects  his  side,  to  the  quantum  of  power  that  may  be  there,  and  com- 
pares it  carefully  with  that  which  he  may  be  solicited  to  abandon,  you 
will  see  that  our  exception  to  a  badge  of  this  sort  is  all  proper.  It  is 
intended,  and  especially  in  council,  where  so  many  witness  it,  as  a  pro- 
test against  their  taking  any  other  side,  whilst  they  profess  to  look  to 
us  for  protection.  This  same  Indian  had  a  British  flag,  also,  w'hich  he 
afterwards  brought  and,  in  full  council,  laid  at  our  feet.  On  seeing  it 
there  the  Indians  set  up  a  shout,  and  in  their  remarks,  gave  proof  that 
they  knew  the  import  of  a  flag,  and  also  what  its  surrender  meant.  This 
flag  was  ordered  to  be  replaced  with  an  American  flag." 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  treaty  was  formally  .signed  and  the  com- 
missioners then  made  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
before  referred  to.  Upon  this  question  there  was  considerable  ])arleying, 
but  the  commissioners  were  firm  and  insisted  that  the  murderers  must 
be  surrendered,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians to  "deliver  them  at  the  Sault,  or  at  Green  Bay  the  next  spring." 
With  this  the  commissioners  expressed  gratification,  "and  told  tliem  it 
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would  save  thdr  people  from  great  I'aliimity,  tor  tlu'ir  grvat  father 
would  not  sit  still  until  his  white  ehildreo's  blood  should  be  washed 
out. ' ' 

At  the  close  of  the  council,  it  is  narrated  by  Mr.  McKenna,  "Every- 
tliing  was  begun,  and  lias  continiied,  and  ended  well.  The  Indians  ex- 
press themselves  in  terms  of  thankfulness.  They  say  their  great  father's 
hand  is  full  of  good  things,  I  have  no  doubt  the  impressions  made  upon 
young  and  old  will  not  be  easily  effaced.  JIany  prejudices  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing  before,  are 
dissipated  and  feelings  of  friendship  are  produced." 

The  treaty  made  as  the  result  of  this  council  had  great  bearing  on 
the  future  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  While  the  primary  objects  of  the 
council,  at  the  outset,  were  to  have  the  Chippewa  tribe  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  establishing  peace  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Al- 
gonquins,  and  to  require  the  Chippewas  to  surrender  to  the  judicial 
authorities  certain  of  their  number  who  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  having  murdered  four  Americans  at  Lake  Pepin  and  had  escaped  jail 
at  iliehilimaekinae,  the  commissioners  took  upon  themselves  further 
powers,  subject,  however,  to  ratification  by  the  president.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  main  objects  of  the  council,  as  above  related,  the 
treaty  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  all  mineral  rights 
in  the  Chippewa  territory,  especially  granting  the  right  to  "search  and 
carry  away,  any  metals  or  minerals  from  any  part  of  their  country," 
but  specifying  that  this  provision  should  not  affect  the  title  to  the  land. 

Mineral  Rights  Acquired 

The  ti'eaty  alKO  provided  for  the  cession  of  a  section  of  land  by  the 
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living  at  a  distance  from  the  favored  points,  especially  during  the  long 
siege  of  the  winter  season. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that,  by  the  treaty,  the  United  States  secured 
the  right  to  take  minerals  from  any  of  the  Chippewa  lands,  the  fact  that 
the  government  was  looking  interestedly  at  the  promises  of  mineral 
wealth  in  northern  Michigan  is  evidenced  by  the  act  of  this  commission 
in  sending  a  party  of  twenty  men  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Ontonagon 
river  with  a  view  to  securing  the  targe  copper  rock  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  1820.  This  exploring  party  was  in  charge 
of  George  F.  Porter.  From  his  report  it  is  made  to  appear  that  they 
came  to  the  object  of  their  search  about  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river 
from  its  mouth;  the  party  having  traveled  on  foot  the  last  five  miles 
"over  points  of  mountains  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  sep- 
arated every  few  rods  by  deep  ravines,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  bogs, 
and  which,  by  thick  underbrush,  were  rendered  almost  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun." 

Wondrous  Rock  op  Virgin  Copper 

Of  this  wonderful  rock,  much  prized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  reports 
of  which  had  been  carried  by  them  and  by  the  traders  to  the  far  east 
many  years  before,  Mr.  Porter  saysi  "This  remarkable  specimen  of  vir- 
gin copper  lies  a  little  above  low  water  mark,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  appearance  is 
brilliant  wherever  the  metal  is  visible.  It  consists  of  pure  copper,  rami- 
fied in  every  direction  through  a  mass  of  stone  (mostly  serpentine,  inter- 
mixed with  calcareous  spar)  in  veins  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter;  and  in  some  parts,  exhibiting  masses  of  pure  metal  of  one 
hundred  pounds  weight,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing body  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  detach  them  with  any  instru- 
ments which  we  had  provided."  The  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
rock  weighed  about  a  ton,  two-thirds  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  pure  cop- 
per, but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  move  it  and  take  it  with  them 
down  the  precipitous  river. 

This  great  copper  rock  was  held  sacred  by  the  Indians  of  the  locality, 
as  their  "Manitou,"  and  after  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1828,  to 
remove  it,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  until  after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Paul 
as  the  first  local  settler.  In  1842  he  sold  the  rock  to  a  Mr.  Julius  Eldred, 
of  New  York,  Before  it  was  removed  by  this  purchaser,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  United  States  government  through  General  Cummingham,  who 
was  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  remove  it  to  "Washington. 
Mr.  Eldred  was  paid  for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  incurred,  and 
the  celebrated  rock  found  its  way  to  Washington  and  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Its  weight  is  given  as  3,708 
pounds. 

After  nearly  two  hundred  years  had  followed  the  visit  of  Nicolet  to 
the  section  of  the  country  now  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Europeans  had  -scarcely  made  perceptible  advance  in  the 
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way  of  liivilization,  though  the  Indiana,  from  their  contact  with  the 
white  people,  had  acquired  many  vices  to  which  they  were  at  first 
strangers.  As  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  much  remained  to  be 
done,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  to  1814,  before  there  was  any 
reiil  opportunity  for  permanent  settlement. 

White  Settlers  in  18"26 

As  late  as  182G,  when  Governor  Cass  and  Colonel  JlcKenna  made  the 
treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac  with  the  Chippewas,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  quotations  from  the  record  of  that  expedition,  there  were 
practically  no  settlers  in  the  regions  they  traversed,  except  the  traders 
and  the  military.  The  account  of  the  settlement  at  the  Sault  indicates 
there  were  a  few  artisans,  probably  essential  to  the  business  of  the  fur 
traders,  but  outside  that  handet,  or  post,  there  were  in  the  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles  along  the  lake  Superior  coast  only  two  or  three 
French  traders,  each  of  whom  resided  with  his  Indian  wife  and  family 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  Indian  encampment  or  trading  place;  those  men- 
tioned being  a  Mr.  Holliday,  on  the  main  land  near  Keweenaw  Bay,  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Cadotte,  on  St.  Michael's  Island.  At  the  Michigan  Sault 
there  was  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  fur  trade ;  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  had 
in  1822  been  appointed  Indian  agent,  with  office  at  the  Sault,  and  who, 
from  1828  to  1832  represented  this  district  in  the  territorial  legislature, 
and  was  later  prominent  in  much  government  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  as  an  historian.  The  importance  of  his  work  may  be  realized  when 
we  consider  that  the  treaties  he  made  with  Indians  brought  to  the  United 
States,  sixteen  million  acres  of  land.  There  was  also  at  the  Sault  at 
that  time  James  L.  Schoolcraft,  a  brother  of  Henry,  who  established  a 
store  there  in  1825,  and  who  was  later  married  to  Maria  Johnson,  sister 
of  his  brother's  wife,  and  who  was  in  1846  murdered  by  Lieutenant 
Tilden,  of  the  Sault  garrison. 

In  speaking  of  the  settlers  at  the  Sault  at  that  time,  we  diverge  to 
make  mention  of  a  young  native-bom  boy,  then  only  ten  years  old,  John 
McDougal  Johnson,  who  attended  the  mission  school  at  Mackinac  island 
the  following  year,  and  in  1829  went  east  to  attend  school.  In  1831 
he  returned  to  the  Sault  and  became  an  employee  of  the  government,  as 
interpreter  for  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  subsequently  offi<?iated  on  many  important  occasions,  among 
them  being  the  councils  at  Mackinac  in  1836,  at  Detroit  in  1855,  at  La 
Point  in  1853  and  at  Grand  Portage  in  1856.  He  also  acted  as  interpre- 
ter for  various  other  people  on  difEerent  important  occasions,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  Indian  interpreters,  and  is  credited 
with  having  rendered  veiw  valuable  services  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  married  in  1842  to  Mis.s  Justine  Piquette,  the  daughter  of  an  early 
settler  at  the  Sault.  and  he  died  in  1872,  leaving  a  family  of  ten  children. 

The  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay  boimdary  of  the  territory  T,vas 
in  practically  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Lake  Superior.  There  was 
a  military  post  and  a  con'<ide«ibli'  settlement  at  iliickinac.  where  the 
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American  Fur  Company,  with  John  Jacob  Astor  at  its  head,  established 
its  headquarters  and  is  said  to  have  expended  iifty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  erection  of  its  buildings,  and  from  which  it  distributed  enormous 
amounts  of  merchandise,  said  to  have  sometimes  reached  three  million 
dollars  annually,  to  the  Indians  of  this  locality,  and  to  the  west  and 
south  for  many  hundred  miles.  The  biisiness  of  this  company  was 
lai^ely  handled  from  Jlackinac  as  a  trading  center,  through  its  eonreurs 
du  bois,  who  travelled  far  and  near  among  the  Indian  tribes,  or  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  important  Indian  encampments.  It  was  in  1822  that 
this  company  erected  the  Astor  House,  as  its  headquarters.  At  Macki- 
nac the  government  also  maintained  an  important  military  post,  with 
a  strong  garrison  of  two  companies  of  soldiers,  and  also  erected  build- 
ings for,  and  there  established  an  Indian  agency.  The  business  of  the 
Fur  Company,  and  that  of  the  Indian  department  and  the  military,  at- 
tracted a  number  of  artisans  and  small  traders,  so  that  the  hamlet  as- 
sumed considerable  proportions.  In  1820  Michilimackinac  was  credited 
with  a  white  population  of  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  but  this  was 
not  all  properly  attributable  to  the  post  settlement,  for  it  included  the 
territory  then  referred  to  as  Michilimackinac,  which  extended  from  Sag- 
inaw to  Green  Bay. 

Protestant  Missions  in  JIichilimackinac 
At  this  post  the  first  protestant  sermon  preached  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula was  delivered  in  June,  1820,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  father  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  and  as  a  result  of  his  visit  at  this  time,  and  of 
his  report  thereof  to  the  United  Foreign  Jlission  Society  of  New  York, 
that  society  in  1822,  sent  Rev.  W.  M.  Ferry  to  investigate  the  conditions, 
and  in  1823  Mr.  Ferry  and  his  wife  opened  a  school  for  Indian  children. 
The  work  of  these  Protestant  missionaries  was  assiduous  and  they  soon 
had  a  little  church  in  connection  with  the  school.  In  1826  this  school 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  who  considered  the  work  of  such  importance  that  it  was 
made  a  central  station,  with  provisions  for  taking  children  from  distant 
tribes,  and  keeping  them  in  a  boarding  school.  Added  to  the  school  were 
shops  and  gardens  wherein  to  give  the  Indian  boys  the  advantage  of 
manual  training,  while  the  girls  were  trained  for  household  duties.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  this  school  in  1827,  W.  M.  Perry  was  superin- 
tendent, John  S.  Hudson,  teacher  and  farmer,  and  there  were  six  other 
teachers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  students ;  the  students  having  been 
gathered  from  all  through  the  Lake  region,  and  as  far  west  as  Red 
river.  The  names  of  the  other  six  teachers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyden- 
burk,  Mrs.  Hudson,  Miss  Eunice  Osmer,  Jliss  Elizabeth  McFarland  and 
Miss  Delia  Cook,  This  mission  house  was  the  birthplace  of  Michigan's 
late  senator,  D.  M,  Ferry,  during  the  encumbency  of  his  father  as  su- 
perintendent. The  next  year  thirty-three  members  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  even  traders  were  reported  as  converted  in  their  wilder- 
ne^  homes. 
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In  1829  the  ehurch  liad  a  membership  of  fifty-two,  of  which  twenty- 
tive  were  Indiaug  and  twenty-seven  whites,  not  inehiding  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  The  mission  school  prospered  for  years,  and  at  times 
registered  as  high  as  two  hundred  pupils.  In  1833,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  the  school,  the  plan  was  modified,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  limited  to  fifty,  it  being  intended  that  smaller  schools 
should  be  established  in  the  various  Indian  centers.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Ferry  was  released  and  in  1837  the  mission  school  and  church  were 
abandoned  because  of  changed  conditions,  and  especially  because  the 
Indians  then  nearly  ceased  their  visits  to  the  island  to  trade. 

During  the  life  of  this  protestant  school  and  mission  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  engendered  because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  that  the  field  was  theirs  by  right  of  preemption.  As  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  beneiieial  effect  as  the  result  of  this  mission  there  is 
a  wide  diversion  of  opinion,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  there  were 
benefits  derived  by  some,  while  perhaps  the  experience  was  ruinous  to 
others.  John  J.  Strang  says  of  it;  "The  civilization  of  the  Protestant 
Mission  gave  to  the  Indian  all  the  white  man 's  wants,  with  none  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  It  brought  before  them  every  temptation  of 
vice,  with  none  of  the  means  of  resisting  it.  It  east  upon  the  mere  child 
of  the  forest,  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  highest  order  of  civilized 
society,  with  none  of  its  experience.  The  Indian  boys  educated  there 
were  not  received  in  the  society  of  the  whites  as  equals,  and  wanted  the 
capital  to  establish  themselves  in  business,  and  among  the  Indians  they 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  so  effeminate 
as  to  be  dependent  and  despised.  They  fell  into  menial  employments 
and  dis.^ipation  and  soon  died." 

Other  Pioneer  Items 

Before  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  for  comparison,  and  ;is 
early  as  1824,  the  fishing  business  had  entered  the  commercial  field,  and 
white  fish  were  shipped  from  JIackinae  to  Buffalo.  This  industry  grew 
quite  rapidly  and  was  of  much  importance  at  this  point. 

A  post-office  was  established  on  the  island  in  1819,  and  then  named 
it  Michilimaekinae,  but  in  1825  the  name  was  shortened  to  JIackinae. 

Among  the  early  pioneers,  mention  should  be  made  of  Ramsay 
Crooks  who,  after  having  represented  Mr.  Astor  in  his  Pacific  coast  ad- 
ventures, and  there  gained  a  name  as  a  brave  adventurer,  became  a 
partner  of  Jlr,  Astor,  and  was  the  Mackinac  agent  for  the  American 
Fur  Company  from  1817  to  1822.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Astor  in  1809,  having  been  there  three  years 
in  the  fur  trade.  In  1834,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Crooks 
became  president  of  the  company. 

Other  pioneers  of  Mackinac  and  St.  Ignace  will  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  history. 

In  those  days  no  settlements  were  made  except  at  garrisoned  posts, 
uud  none  elsewhere  would  have  been  coiisirlriprl  safe.    The  French  trad- 
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ers  who  located  at  advantageous  points  for  trade  were  almost  more  In- 
dian than  European,  and,  as  a  rule,  lived  Indian  fashion,  with  Indian 
wives  8Bd  halfbreed  children,  so  that  they  were  not  in  the  same  danger 
as  real  white  settlers  would  have  been. 

The  first  important  post,  or  settlement,  south  of  Mackinac  was  at 
Green  Bay,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  leam  of  but  one  trader  located 
within  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  the  south  of  Mackinac  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century;  and  that  was  Louis  Chappeau,  who  located  at  the 
month  of  the  Menominee  river  about  the  year  1800,  though  there  is  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  date,  it  having  been  placed  by  one 
writer  as  early  as  1796,  and  being  given  by  others  as  about  1805.  He  is 
said  to  have  represented  George  Law,  an  independent  trader  who  had 
headquarters  at  Green  Bay. 

Here,  however,  the  American  Fur  Company  soon  played  a  winning 
game,  and  its  representative,  William  Farnsworth,  in  1822,  with  Marin- 
ette as  his  wife,  in  company  with  Charles  Brush,  came  from  Miehili- 
mackinac  to  Menominee,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  forcibly  dispossessed 
Chappeau,  and  took  possession  of  his  stockade  trading  post;  Chappeau, 
with  his  Indian  wife  and  family  moving  about  five  miles  up  the  Menom- 
inee river  from  its  mouth,  where  he  constructed  another  stockade,  and 
continued  his  trade,  having  with  him  a  number  of  couriers  and  helpers. 

Prior  to  this  date,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  our  early  settlements,  in  which  Chappeau  was 
a  prominent  actor.  It  was  in  1816  when  the  federal  government  was 
transporting  troops  to  Green  Bay  to  garrison  Fort  Howard,  that  the 
officer  in  charge,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  called 
upon  Chappeau  and  compelled  him  to  pilot  the  boats  through  the  un- 
charted waters,  to  their  destination.  Soon  other  traders  eame  to  Menom- 
inee; John  G.  Kittson  and  Jos.  Duncan  coming  in  1826;  Baptiste  Pre- 
meau,  Charles  McCleod  and  Jos.  Decoto  in  1832,  and  Dr.  J,  C.  Hall  in 
1839. 

The  first  settler  of  Delta  county  seems  to  have  been  Louis  A.  Rob- 
erts, a  trader  who  located  at  Plat  Rock  in  1830,  coming  from  Green  Bay 
and  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  the  first  white  woman  to  settle  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  one  whose  early  life  was  somewhat  eventful 


Mrs.  Roberts  came  to  Green  Bay  with  her  father  when  only  nine 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  In- 
dian atrocities  at  Mackinac,  in  1812.  She  later  married  Lieutenant  Mor- 
gan, who  was  of  Captain  Pearse's  Company  of  Regulars  at  Mackinac 
at  that  time,  and  still  later,  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Morgan,  she 
married  Mr.  Roberts,  and  resided  with  him  at  Green  Bay  until  their 
removal  to  Plat  Bock  as  above  mentioned.  At  Flat  Rock  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  took  prominent  part  as  settlement  developed  and  local  govern- 
ment was  organized. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Robert's  coming  to  Flat  Rock,  or  soon  there- 
after, there  came  also  two  men,  whose  names  are  imrecorded,  who  built 
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ji  sruiill  sMwiiiill,  tlie  ttrst  in  that  section.  As  there  was  then  no  iiiptliod 
of  iii'ijniiing  title  to  liinds  in  this  vicinity,  the  logs  cut  must  hsive  been 
taken  from  the  general  domain  of  the  Indians,  or  of  the  United  States, 
nnd  as  there  was  probahly  but  slight  demanil  for  Iniuber.  the  business 
does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  to  any  great  extent.  About  1842  the 
mill  iia.ssi'i!  to  tlio  bioids  of  John  and  -loseph  Smilli  who  abandoned  it 
in  1844  anil  iT'iuovcd  to  the  present  wite  of  the  N.  Liiilinjrtoii  ("'otiipajiy's 
mill  at    Kseanaba. 


Other,  than  as  inentioni'd. 

settlement 

of  the   |)eiiin,sula 

awaited    the 

making  of  the  land  .surveys  hi 

lid  the  plac 

iiijr  of  liind'i  upon 

the  market, 

and  the  sun-eving.  in  turn,  in 

vaile<l  the  ; 

siequisition  of  titlr 

iiy  tlie  gov- 

enmient  from  the  Indians, 

iNOiA.v  Tri.:atU':s 

Treaty  making  witii  the  Indians  regarding  this  territory  began  very 
.soon  after  the  United  States  came  into  possession  as  against  the  liritish, 
following  the  war  of  1812, 

In  1817  a  treaty  was  made  establishing  peace  between  the  United 
States  government  and  the  Menominee  nati(m.  the  same  being  necessary 
becaiTse  of  the  Indians  having  been  allies  of  the  British  during  the  war. 
Bv  this  treaty  the  Slenominees  acknowledged  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1781.  the 
English,  through  the  Canadian  governor.  St.  Clair,  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  for  the  purchase  fif  Jlackinac  island,  and  at  the  same  time  for  ct^r- 
tain  territory  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  and  the  rights  of 
the  English  under  this  treaty  eame  to  tlie  T.'nited  States  with  the  gain- 
ing of  independence. 

In  1820,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Chippewas.  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the 
government  by  Lewis  Cass,  cession  was  made  to  the  United  States  of  six- 
teen square  miles  of  land  on  St,  Mary's  river,  though  the  Indians  re- 
served encampment  and  fishing  rights. 

In  1821.  for  an  insignificant  consideration,  the  Menominees  ceded  to 
the  New  York  Not-ta-ways  a  half  interest  in  their  entire  holdings,  in- 
cluding a  large  territory'  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
This  grant  proved  ver;s-  unsatisfactory  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Jlenom- 
inee  nation,  and  thus  the  way  was  easily  opened  for  further  negotiations. 

In  1826  there  w-as  the  treaty  of  Fond  du  Lac.  of  which  extended 
mention  has  been  made,  and  of  which,  in  this  connection,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  by  it  mineral  and  mining  rights  were  ceded  to 
the  government  in  the  entire  Chippewa  territory. 

In  1827,  following  the  treaty  of  Fond  dxi  Lac,  the  same  commis- 
sioners, Lewis  Cass  and  Thomas  L,  McKenna,  on  the  part,  of  the  United 
States,  at  Butte  des  Morts,  on  the  Fox  river,  then  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  met  in  council  the  Chippewa,  Menominee  and  Winnebago 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  effected  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  lands  of  those  several  tribes,  and  the 
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president  of  the  I'nited  States  was  authorized  to  establish  equitable 
boundaries  between  tbe  lands  of  said  tribes  and  those  of  the  New  York 
Indians.  By  said  treaty  the  Menominees  also  acknowledged  title  in 
the  United  States,  through  former  Indian  grants  to  the  French  and 
British,  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  Green  Bay. 

No  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Menom- 
inees and  the  New  York  Indians  was  effected  through  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  and  in  1830  new  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the 
task.  This  commission  also  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  in 
1831  the  "Stambaugh  Treaty"  was  concluded,  whereby  there  was  set 
off  to  the  New  York  Indians  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  west  of  Green  Bay. 
and  there  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  along 
the  shores  of  Green  bay  in  the  then  Michigan  territory,  and  part  of 
which  is  within  the  present  Upper  Peninsula.  This  treaty  was  not 
formally  ratified  until  1832. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Chicago  September  26,  1833,  the  Chip- 
pewas  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of  land  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  including  certain  lands  that  had  also  been  claimed 
by  the  Menominees  aud  had  been  by  them  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  was  negotiated  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  Com- 
missioners George  B.  Porter.  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen  and  AVilliam  Weath- 
er ford. 

Continuing  the  good  work,  by  the  treaty  of  "Washington,  made  in 
1836,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  secured  from  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas 
a  cession  of  all  their  lands  in  Michigan  not  theretofore  ceded,  but  from 
this  cession  there  was  reserved  to  the  Indians  certain  small  tracts  of 
the  main  land  near  Mackinac  and  along  the  lake  shores,  the  Beaver 
Islands,  Sehneau  Islands  and  Sugar  Island,  and  encampment  and  fish- 
ing rights  at  the  Sault. 

In  1838,  because  of  the  claims  of  the  New  York  Indians  in  and  to 
the  lands  of  the  Jlenominees,  another  treaty  was  made,  wherein  for  a 
considerable  money  consideration,  they  (commonly  called  the  Oneidas) 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  lands  theretofore  ceded  by  the  Jlenoni- 
inees. 

In  1842  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Chippewas,  which  was 
ratified  March  23,  1843,  whereby  all  title  not  theretofore  ceded  and 
lying  within  the  Upper  Peninsula,  including  also  Isle  Royal,  was  ceded 
to  the  government. 

This  secured  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  title  to  prac- 
tically all  the  lands  in  '.ihe  Upper  Peninsula  and  opened  the  way  for 
their  survey  and  sale. 

In  1848,  by  treaty  with  the  Menominees,  supplemented  later  by  the 
treaty  of  1854,  any  and  all  remaining  claims  of  that  tribe  to  lands 
within  the  Upiier  Peninsula  were  extiiignishi'd. 
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THE   DAAVXIXG   OF   STABILITY 

The  Burt-Houghton  Sukvets — Government  Devei^opment — The 
Michigan-Ohio  Boundary  Dispute — Statehood — Delay  in  Build- 
ing St.  SIary's  Ship  Canal — Surveys  and  Leases  op  Mineral 
Lanbs — The  Copper  Country  in  184G — Early  JIining  in  the  I'p- 
PER  Peninsula — Discoverv  of  Iron  Ore — AVaning  and  Waxing 
Industries. 

The  goverameiit  having,  in  1843..  secured  from  the  Indians  title 
to  practically  all  the  lands  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  the  mineral 
and  timber  resources  of  the  country  having  already  begun  to  attract 
attention,  the  matter  of  completing  the  land  surveys  of  this  Peninsula 
became  pressing  and  was  promptly  undertaken. 

The  Burt-Houghton  Surveys 


The  work  had  already  been  anticipated,  for,  in  1840,  the  United 
States  government,  through  the  surveyor  general's  office,  liad  con- 
tracted with  "VV.  R.  Burt  to  survey  certain  portions  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. Up  to  that  time  no  linear  surveys  had  been  made  here,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Burt  were,  in  part,  as  follows:  "It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  carrj-  up  one  of  the  range  lines  in  the  Southern 
Peninsula,  from  the  third  correction  line  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
and  from  thence  across  the  Strait  by  trigometrical  process,  in  the  most 
accurate  manner.  On  getting  a  line  across  the  Strait  you  will  pursue 
such  order  in  the  survey  as  in  your  judgment  will  best  secure  a  correct 
execution  of  the  work  in  the  manner  now  practiced  in  the  survey  of 
the  Township  lines."  The  survey  of  this  Peninsula  thus  began  at 
Mackinac  and  the  district  embraced  in  those  instructions  to  Mr.  Burt 
included  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  extended  as 
far  west  as  range  ten,  including  the  islands  as  well  as  the  mainland. 

The  work  undertaken  was  arduous  and  the  compensation  allowed 
therefor  was  grossly  inadequate.  The  country  was  much  of  it  swampy 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  underbrush,  making 
it  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  extremely  hard  to  survey.     Mr.  Burt  was 
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assisted  by  his  sons,  who  were  also  competent  snrveyoivs.  During  the 
winter  follo«'ing  Jlr.  liurt  took  np  the  matter  with  the  commissioner 
of  the  General  Laml  Office  at  AVashington.  with  the  result  that  better 
compensation  was  allowed  than  had  theretofore  been  paid  for  such  work. 
The  survey  was  resumed  the  following  spring,  1841,  and  continued  to 
the  westward. 

In  the  sununer  of  1842.  the  Chippewa  Indians  having  ceded  to  the 
"United  States  government  all  the  lands  east  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Lake  Su- 
perior, including  the  islands  of  that  lake,  the  work  of  land  surveys 
was  permitted  to  continue,  and  almost  immediately  applications  were 
made  for  mineral  permits  within  the  newly  acquired  territory.  Early 
in  1844.  3Ir.  Burt,  in  company  with  the  state  geologist,  Dr.  Douglass 
Houghton,  contracted  for  the  survey  of  a  large  territory  then  thought 
to  cover  the  mineral  region  of  this  peninsula.  Their  plan  was  to  con- 
duct a  combined  linear  and  geological  survey,  and  to  record  the  location 
of  mineral  discoveries  and  geological  formations  upon  the  charts  and 
with  the  minutes  of  the  land  surveys,  and  this  plan  was  followed  in 
such  of  the  work  as  was  accomplished  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Hough- 
ton, which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  Houghton,  October  13th,  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Burt  made  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  and  of  the  mineral 
discoveries,  and  this  report  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  public 
attraction  to  that  part  of  the  universe  then  destined,  in  its  near  future, 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  bearing  sections  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  In  1846  Jlr.  Biirt  extended  the  surveys  to  the  AVis- 
eonsin  botmdary,  and  included  or  completed  a  survey  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

As  early  as  1842  survey  had  been  made  of  the  course  of  the  Me- 
nominee river,  and  the  same  had  been  charted  with  great  detail.  Upon 
that  chart  is  an  illustration  of  some  five  or  six  buildings  located  on 
the  "Wisconsin  side  of  the  river,  and  labeled  "Menominee  city."  There 
is  also  a  showing  of  "Chappeau's  Trading  Post"  on  the  Michigan 
Bide  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  that  have  ever  since  home 
his  name;  the  location  adopted  by  him  when  he  was  dislodged  from 
Ms  first  trading  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Mr.  "William  Fams- 
worth,  some  twenty  years  previous.  Upon  the  chart  there  was  also 
located  "Kittson's  Trading  House"  in  the  Wausaukee  bend  of  the  Me- 
nominee river,  about  thirty  miles  above  its  outlet,  and  a  little  farther 
up  stream,  and  about  where  the  Pike  river  empties  into  the  Menominee, 
on  the  Wisconsin  side,  the  map  was  labeled  "Potato  Lands"  and  "Chip- 
pewa Indians,"  thus  indicating  that  the  then  accepted  boundary  be- 
tween the  Chippewas  and  the  Menominees  was  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pike  river. 

In  Mr.  Burt's  report  of  his  survey  he  described  the  location  of 
fourteen  beds  of  ore,  and  made  the  prophecy  in  the  form  of  an  esti- 
mate, that  they  constituted  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  ore  bodies  in 
the  Peninsula.     He  also  reported  quite  fully  upon  botanical  conditions. 
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ami  ill  that  eonneetion  procni'ed  aiul  jn'i'Hi'rvi'il  iiiiiiiy  new  and  intor- 
esting  spOL-iniens.  ]\lr.  Hurt's  sevci'a]  rojKn't.s  wi'ri'  jmblislied  by  the 
general  govemiiient,  and  were  included  with  the  geologieal  report  of 
Dr.  Jackson  and  of  Foster  &  Whitney,  in  184!). 

The  original  survey  by  Mr.  Burt  consisted  in  establishing  township 
and  range  lines  and  this  was  followed  by  another  survey,  begun  in 
1844,  whereby  the  townships  were  divided  into  sections,  and  the  sec- 
tions were  subdivided  into  quarters,  and  this  sur\-ey  was  completed 
about  the  year  1849. 

When  considerable  progress  had  been  made  by  the  surveyors  in 
the  subdivision  of  the  townships,  in  the  year  1847,  a  United  States 
land  oifice  was  established  at  Sault  Sto.  Jlarie,  and  the  first  government 
lands  of  the  Penin.iula  were  put  upon  sale. 

This  land  office  was  continued  at  the  Sault  until  the  year  1857, 
when  it  was  moved  to  Marquette.  During  its  history  at  the  Sault  there 
were  many  hot  contests  for  precedence  in  the  location  of  particular 
tracts  found  to  be  valuable  for  either  mineral  or  timber,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment  land  purchases  became  active,  and  actual 
setth'mciit  of  the  Peninsula  gained  rapidly. 

GOVBKNMBNT    DEVELOPMENT,    ETC. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  United  States  government  in  con- 
cluding its  peace  treaties,  and  its  treaties  of  purchase  of  lands,  with 
the  several  Indian  nations  interested,  and  the  tiuie  occupied  in  making 
land  surveys,  a  general  development  ,of  government,  both  state  and 
municipal,  was  going  on  within  the  state,  and  although  largely  within 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  some  portions  thereof  had  important  bearing  upon 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  its  relation  to  the  state  of  Michigan, 

In  1831  the  Territorial  council  authorized  the  governor  to  negotiate 
with  the  state  of  Ohio  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  states,  but  nothing  of  importance  resulted  from  that  move. 

On  June  29,  18;^2,  a  statute  was  enacted  providing  for  an  election 
to  be  held  October  1st  of  that  year  to  decide  "whether  it  be  expedient 
for  the  people  of  this  territory  to  form  a  state  government."  By  the 
provisions  of  the  act  all  free  white  male  inhabitants  were  allowed  to 
vote,  and  at  the  election  the  measure  was  carried  decisively. 

During  this  same  year  the  Black  Hawk  war  occurred,  and,  while 
the  warfare  did  not  extend  to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  it  was  greatly 
feared  that  it  would  have  the  effect  to  excite  the  Indians  here,  and 
great  caution  was  used  and  strong  efforts  put  forth  for  the  suppression 
of  the  war  which  was  principally  carried  on  in  Illinois  and  "Wisconsin, 
Because  it  had  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula,  then  of  but  short 
duration,  and  because  of  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Michigan  terri- 
tory to  suppress  the  war,  a  brief  mention  of  the  war  seems  proper  in 
this  connection.  Early  that  spring  the  great  chief  of  the  Sacs  came 
back  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  into  what  was  then  Michigan  territory 
and  Illinois,  and  began  his  raids  upon  the  frontier  settlements.     In  the 
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forces  that  joined  to  oppose  him  were  United  States  Regulars  from  St. 
Louis  under  General  Atkinson;  militia  from  Illinois,  under  General 
Whiteiish,  and  a  company  of  Michigan  territorial  volunteers  under  Col- 
onel Henry  Dodge,  whose  valued  services  are  considered  as  having  pre- 
vented mischief  from  the  Northern  Lake  Indians.  Many  battles  were 
fought  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  but  on  August  2nd  the  forces 
under  Colonel  Dodge  and  Zachary  Taylor  nearly  annihilated  the  In- 
dian forces  and  captured  the  chief.  Of  the  officers  who  played  promi- 
nent parts  in  this  war  history  Zachary  Taylor  subsequently  became 
president  of  the  United  States,  while  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  of 
the  United  States  army,  who  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk 
escorted  him  to  Jefferson  Barraclts,  was  none  other  than  the  then  fu- 
ture president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

An  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  became  prevalent  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula  in  183-1  and  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  seven  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Detroit  were  carried  off  by  its  ravages  within  a  single 
month.  One  most  lamentable  result  of  this  epidemic  was  the  death  of 
Territorial  Governor  Porter,  which  occurred  July  5th  of  that  year.  It 
was  especially  hazardous  during  the  period  when  experienced  and  cool 
heads  were  needed  in  the  formation  of  a  state  government.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  governor.  Secretary  Mason  became  acting  governor,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  territorial  council,  held  in  September  of  that  year, 
steps  were  taken  to  provide  a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  territorial  boundary  with  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois, but  this  effort  resulted  in  no  accomplishment. 

In  December,  1834,  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan sent  a  communication  to  eongr^s  upon  the  subject  of  establishing 
a  territorial  government  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  rapid  gains  had  been  made  in  population,  to  the  extent  of 
over  sixty  thousand  people  in  four  years,  of  which  number  sufficient 
were  within  the  proposed  territory  of  "Wisconsin  to  entitle  her  to  terri- 
torial government.  Congress  deferred  action  upon  this  communication, 
however,  and  that  territory  was  not  finally  established  until  the  time 
when  Michigan  became  a  state. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1835,  congress  passed  an  act  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Michigan  as  a  state  and  fixed  the  date  of  elec- 
tion as  April  4th,  and  the  convention  as  the  second  Monday  in  May 
of  that  year. 

The  Michigan-Ohio  Boundary  Dispute 
Up  to  this  time  Michigan  had  been  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
strip  of  land  then  about  to  be  claimed  by  Ohio,  and  regarding  which 
the  Toledo  war  found  place  in  history,  and  there  was  no  semhlaoce 
of  right  to  dispute  the  claim  of  Michigan  to  that  property.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  survey  in  1818  fixed  the  boundary  line  as 
Michigan  claimed  it  and  to  accord  with  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
Michigan  had  occupied  the  land  by  laying  out  roads,  the  governor  of 
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Ohio  sent  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  a  message  asserting  jurisdie- 
tion  over  the  territory  south  of  the  mouth  of  ilaumee  Bay  and  askiug 
legislation  to  authorize  the  taking  of  possession  and  control  thereof. 
When  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan,  tlirough  aeting  Governor  Ma- 
son, received  notice  of  the  message  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  it  promptly, 
and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1835,  passed  an  act,  "to  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  JUelii- 
gan." 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  Ohio  legislature  asserted  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  then  in  question,  and  directing  the  exercise  thereof. 
Governor  Lueas  promptly  notified  the  Ohio  county  officers  in  the  coun- 
ties adjacent  thereto  to  assert  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  dis- 
puted territory;  and  he  directed  the  major  general  of  his  district  to 
enroll  the  inhabitants  in  the  Ohio  militia.  He  also  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  meet  him  at  Perrysburg  April  1st,  to  run  the  liue.  Tlie 
authorities  of  Michigan  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
president.  Ohio  had  theretofore  sought  to  secure  this  land  through  an 
act  of  .congress,  but  congress  adjourned  without  any  action  in  regaid 
thereto. 

Governor  Mason  gave  orders  to  General  Joseph  W.  Brown,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Michigan  militia,  to  be  ready  to  resist  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  actually  possess  this  strip,  and  the 
Michigan  territorial  council  appropriated  money  wherewith  the  execu- 
tive might  enforce  the  laws  of  the  territory.  The  officers  of  Michigan 
within  that  strip  of  land  asserted  their  rights  and  resisted  intrusion  by 
the  officers  from  Ohio, 

Benjamin  P.  Butler  was  then  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
and  he  decided  that  Michigan's  position  was  right,  and  this  lilsewise 
was  thi.n  the  opinion  of  the  president,  but,  owing  to  the  threatening 
situation,  commissioners  were  sent  to  try  and  effect  an  agreement.  It 
was  cldimed  h\  Governor  Lucas  that  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  strip  be  permitted  to  determine  the  line,  but 
that  was  denied,  and  the  Michigan  authorities  never  assented  to  it,  and 
continued  to  assert  authority  by  arresting  offenders  under  the  Michigan 
law.  Governor  Lucas  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
and  represented  to  that  body  that  the  commissioners  had  determined  as 
above  stated,  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  agreeing  to  the  terms  on 
condition  that  the  United  States  would  compel  Michigan  to  abide  the 
same ;  otherwise  providing  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  the 
disputed  territory,  and  appropriating  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose.  A  communication  from  the  acting  secretary  of  state 
at  Washington  denied  that  the  commissioners  had  decided  as  Governor 
Lucas  had  reported,  and  suggested  that  the  president  might  find  it  nec- 
essary to  interfere  if  the  Ohio  officials  persisted  in  carrying  out  their 
threats.  Influence  was  exerted  from  Washington  to  prevent  violence, 
and  matters  were  fairly  quiet  for  some  time  following. 

Ohio  had  legislated  to  organize  the  county  of  Lueas  to  include  this 
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liitid.  itiiil  it  was  later  reported  that  the  Ohio  authorities  would  open 
Court  at  Tuledfi  September  7th,  and  that  Ohio  troops  would  protect 
the  judge.  On  hearing  this,  Gtovernor  Mason  ordered  out  the  Michigan 
forces,  and.  in  person  aeeompanied  the  troops  to  Toledo.  No  opposing 
forces  were  encountered,  no  attempt  to  open  court  was  discovered,  and 
the  Michigan  army  returned  and  was  disbanded.  It  is  fortunate  there 
was  no  open  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ohio  to  open  court  at  that  time, 
for  the  feeling  of  the  Jlichigan  populace  was  intense,  they  felt  that 
their  rights  were  being  openly  trampled  upon,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  defend  and  enforce  thcTii. 

The  rights  of  Michigan  to  the  territory  in  question  were,  so  far 
as  the  boundary  line  was  concerned,  perpetually  fixed  and  established 
by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  become  in  fact  a  contract,  or  com- 
pact, which  congress  had  no  right  to  abrogate.  That  ordinance  had 
provided  for  the  establishing  of  that  line,  the  line  had  been  established 
in  accordance  therewith,  and  it  became  fixed  and  unalterable  as  that 
ordinance  had  been  construed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Michigan 
unquestionably  had  the  right  to  that  disputed  territory  there  were  ex- 
tended debates  in  congress  regarding  it  while  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  as  a  state  was  pending  before  that  body.  Every 
one  felt  that,  without  the  consent  of  Michigan,  the  power  of  congress 
to  give  the  territory  to  Ohio  was  at  least  doubtful.  Many  asserted  pos- 
itively there  was  no  such  power. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one  method  to  be  pursued 
by  the  friends  of  the  Ohio  claimants,  and  that  was  to  keep  Blichigan  out 
of  the  Union  until  she  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  Ohio.  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  alike  interested  with  Ohio  in  the  establishment  of  a 
boundary  line,  and  therefore  brought  influence  to  bear  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  Michigan.  During  the  proceedings  for  admission  the  consti- 
tutional convention  met  at  Detroit,  in  May,  1835,  and  resulted  in  the 
submis.sion  of  a  constitution  for  the  approval  of  the  people.  In  October 
following  an  election  was  held,  the  constitution  was  ratified,  and  Ste- 
ven.s  T.  Mason  was  elected  governor. 

Considerable  friction  ensued  on  account  of  the  conflict  between  the 
state  and  the  federal  government,  evidencing  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  president  to  assist  the  forces  opposed  to  Michigan  and  to  compel  her 
to  yield  her  rights.  To  illustrate,  the  president  appointed  John  S. 
Homer,  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  "vice  Stev- 
ens T.  Mason,  superseded,"  and  the  feelings  of  the  Michigan  people, 
upon  the  subject  were  emphatically  expressed  at  a  mass  meeting  in  De- 
troit in  July,  1836,  when,  following  an  address  by  Secretary  Horner, 
the  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  that  if  our 
present  secretarj'  of  the  territory  should  find  it  beyond  his  control, 
either  from  the  nature  of  his  instructions,  his  feelings  of  tenderness 
toward  those  who  had  for  a  long  time  set  at  defiance  as  well  the  laws  of 
the  territory  as  those  of  the  United  States,  or  any  feelings  of  delicacy 
entertained  toward  the  executive   of  a  neighboring  state,  who  has  in 
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vain  endeavored  to  take  a  forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  our  territory, 
to  enable  him  to  properly  carry  into  effect  the  existing  laws  of  this  ter- 
ritory, it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  relinquish  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
return  to  the  land  of  his  nativity." 

The  legislature  met  in  November,  1835,  and  began  its  work  for  the 
perfection  of  a  state  government,  but  adjourned  until  January  in  the 
hope  that  by  that  time  the  state  would  be  admitted.  The  territorial 
officers  necessarily  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices, 
because  they  could  not  be  superseded  by  state  officers  until  the  state 
actually  eame  into  existence. 

Violent  opposition  to  the  admission  was  again  raised  in  congress, 
and  to  the  difficulties  over  the  boundary  line,  was  added  a  new  one  of 
large  proportions — that  of  slavery.  The  proposed  organization  of  Mich- 
igan prohibited  slavery  within  its  borders.  Arkansas  sought  to  come 
into  the  Union  with  an  extreme  provision  for  the  protection  of  slavei-y, 
and  there  arose  a  determination  in  each  section,  north  and  south,  not 
to  allow  one  state  to  be  admitted  without  the  other  coming  in  also. 

The  boundary  line  question,  however,  was  kept  prominent,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  succeeded 
in  getting  this  committee  to  report  in  their  favor,  and  to  propose  to 
compel  Michigan  to  wait  for  admission  until  she  conceded  the  bound- 
aries desired  by  those  states.  The  acts  for  the  admission  of  both  states 
were  passed,  and  together  signed  on  the  15th  of  June.  1836,  but,  while 
Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a  slave  state  without  condition,  Michigan 
was  only  to  be  received  except  on  surrender  of  the  boundary  line  ques- 
tion to  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Michigan 
and  compensate  them  for  the  robbery  committed,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  to  the  territory  at  first  included  within  the  state  boundaries  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  east  of  Montreal  river,  and  also  the  Amer- 
ican part  of  Late  Superior  adjacent  thereto,  and  it  was  provided  that 
until  the  new  boundaiy  line  was  adopted  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  Michigan,  she  eould  not  be 
admitted. 

The  people  of  the  state  were  largely  in  favor  of  admission,  but  many 
of  them  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  "held  up"  or  forced  into  a 
trade,  and  little  did  they  know  of  the  value  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  ter- 
ritory offered  them.  As  a  consequence  there  was  much  opposition  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  condition. 

A  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called  and  met  July  11th  and 
the  whole  matter  was  ably  and  fairly  laid  before  it  through  a  message 
from  Governor  Mason.  The  legislature  provided  for  a  convention  to 
be  held  at  Ann  Arbor  the  4th  Monday  in  September.  The  convention 
met  accordingly  and  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed.  Various 
political  questions,  and  the  question  of  gaining  or  forfeiting  for  Michi- 
gan an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  caused  the 
matter  to  be  further  agitated,  and  arguments  setting  forth  the  value 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  were  brought  to 
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bt'iir,  with  the  result  that  an  irregularly  called  eonventiun,  made  up 
entirely  of  delegates  favorable  to  admission  (termed  the  frost-bitten 
convention),  assented  to  the  terms  imposed  by  congress. 

After  a  considerable  controversy  over  the  validity  of  the  convention, 
congress  accepted  its  action  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  ad- 
mitted Michigan  to  the  Union,  January  26,  1837 ;  and  thus  Michigan 
had  a  large  and  valuable  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  thrust  upon 
her,  a  thrust  which  she  has  more  recently  learned  to  appreciate.  In 
the  act  of  admission,  congress  recognized  the  state  as  having  existed 
as  such  since  November,  1835,  when  the  officers  of  the  state  were  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin  was,  concurrently  with  the  admission  of 
Jlichigan  as  a  state,  organized  from  the  remaining  portion  of  what  had 
been  Michigan  territory,  except  that  the  southern  boundary  was  fixed 
to  iiccord  ivith  the  wishes  of  Illinois. 

Statehood 

At  the  time  iliehigan  acquired  statehood,  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  were  still  very  imperfect.  There  was  no  rait- 
way  communication  with  the  east,  and  the  travel  continued  to  be  by 
stage  and  canal  boat;  while  there  was  no  convenient  method  of  land 
transportation  west  of  Detroit,  and  it  was  before  the  day  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  work  of  development  should  therefore  be  considered  with 
reference  to  these  conditions. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  early  state  legislation  was  largely 
enacted  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  country,  and  roads,  or 
highways  were  laid  out  in  every  direction,  and  railway  charters  could 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  developing  the  country  the  legislature  in 
1835  passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  geologist  and  made 
pro-iision  for  a  geological  survey.  Doctor  Douglass  Houghton,  who 
had  already  more  than  a  state-wide  reputation,  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  he  organized  a  system  and  inaugurated  the  work  in  that  line, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Delay  in  Bcildin'o  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal 
One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  state  for  internal  improve- 
ment was  its  provision  in  March,  1837,  for  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Mary's  Ship  Canal  by  which  to  avoid  the  rapids  in  the  river  at  the 
Sault.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  beginning  the  work,  and  plans 
for  the  canal  were  approved  by  the  board  of  internal  improvement. 
Surveys  were  made,  contracts  for  construction  let,  and  the  contractors 
were  ready  for  operations,  and  began  the  purchase  of  their  supplies 
about  the  last  of  the  year  1838,  expecting  to  start  the  work  of  con- 
struction with  the  opening  of  navigation  the  following  spring.  To  aid 
in  this  work  a  small  advance  was  made  by  the  state  to  the  contractors 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  the  contractors  arrived  at  the  Sault  May  9th 
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of  that  year.  Jnst  as  they  were  about  to  begin  the  work  they  were 
served  with  a  notice  from  the  war  departmont  of  the  United  States  that 
they  must  cot  interfere  with  the  improvements  made  by  the  United 
States  at  that  place,  and  saying  "among  which  the  millraee  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  importance." 

The  contractors  were  further  notified  by  the  ofScer  of  the  govern- 
ment that  he  would  be  obliged  to  "interfere  with  any  work  on  the  pro- 
jected canal  that  might  injure  the  United  States  millraee  near  that  post. ' ' 

The  state  of  JMicliigan  had  had  no  notice  from  the  war  department 
of  its  proposed  interference,  and  the  work  contracted  for  by  the  state 
was  not  within  the  reservation  of  land  made  by  the  general  government. 
In  reply  to  the  notice  from  the  Federal  government  the  contractors  in- 
formed the  ofiieer  that  "they  were  bound  by  the  state  of  Jliehigan  to 
excavate  the  eanal  within  the  lines  run  and  laid  out  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer, and  that  they  should  proceed  with  the  work,  and  could  not  al- 
low water  to  flow  through  the  race,  where  the  canal  crosses  the  same, 
as  it  would  entirely  frustrate  the  object  that  the  state  of  Michigan  had 
in  view," 

Captain  Johnson  was  then  the  commanding  officor  of  the  post  and 
he  informed  the  contractor  that,  under  his  instructions  "the  proposed 
work  could  not  go  on  peaceably."  The  contractors  went  upon  the 
work,  and  were  there  met  by  Captain  Johnson  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  United  States  soldiers  who  forcibly  took  from  the  men  their  work- 
ing tools,  and  drove  them  from  the  place  at  the  point  ©f  the  bayonet; 
the  military  arm  of  the  federal  government  thus  setting  at  defiance  the 
rights  of  the  young  state  to  have  its  civil  rights  adjudicated  in  the 
courts.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the  position  thus  as- 
serted by  the  federal  government,  and  the  unjust  and  unwarranted  oc- 
currence resulted  in  a  delay  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  the  project  of 
constructing  the  canal. 

In  1840  Governor  \Voodbridge  treated  earnestly  of  the  matter  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  after  which  the  facts  were  carefully  in- 
vestigated and  reported  upon  by  a  committee,  and  thereupon  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  legislature  was  adopted  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  actions  of  the  federal  officials  and  troops  were  "unwarranted  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Michigan,"  and  calling  upon  the  federal 
government  to  pay  to  the  state,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  its  advances 
and  expenses. 

The  matter  was  again  taken  up  by  the  governor  in  his  message,  in 
1841,  wherein  he  recited  his  duty  "again  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  tlie  unauthorized  and  forcible  interruption,  by  the  troops 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  public  works  of  the  state,  during  the  year 
before  the  last,  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,"  and  saying  "the  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  state,  resulting  from  that  reprehensible  interruption,  remains 
unsatisfied,  and  the  injury  to  its  honor  unatoned  for."  For  some  un- 
explained reason  eimgrcss  did  not  recognize  the  claim  of  the  state,  and 
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tlie  principles  of  American  government  were  trampled  upon  with  im- 
punity by  the  government  itself.  The  same  government  had  shortly  be- 
fore, with  as  little  reason,  imposed  upon  this  state  as  a  condition  of 
statehood,  its  surrender  of  certain  territory  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the 
acceptance  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  state  having 
yielded,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  proceeded  to  make  available  the  newly 
acquired  section  by  tlie  construction  of  the  canal.  The  fisheries  of  the 
lakes  were  of  immediate  value,  and  sufficient  had  been  developed  to 
evidence  large  future  values  in  minerals.  The  expense  of  transfer  by 
land  portage  at  the  rapids  of  the  Sault,  of  all  shipments,  multiplied  the 
cost  of  work  and  the  expense  of  transporting  the  products  and  supplies 
of  this  region,  and  better  means  of  boat  communication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  lower  lakes  was  necessary  to  the  proper  development 
of  the  country  and  its  resources.  In  the  then  conditions  boats  of  ade- 
quate capacity  to  meet  the  demands  could  not  be  constructed  in  Lake 
Superior,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  Itere  the  necessary 
material,  and  boats  of  adequate  capacity  could  not  be  taken  onto  Lake 
Superior  except  at  an  enormous  expense  of  a  land  portage. 

The  banking  law  of  1837,  enacted  with  good  intentions  but  scant 
appreciation  and  foresight,  had  the  opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  It 
was  thought  the  banks,  and  the  currency  provided  for,  would  aid  ma- 
terially in  the  development  of  the  country,  but,  instead  thereof,  three 
years  later  the  best  property  in  the  most  thriving  localities  had  depre- 
ciated to  fifty  per  cent  of  its  former  value,  and  other  property  to  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  its  value.  The  state  lost  heavily  on  its 
bond  transactions,  and  found  it  difficult  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
its  current  expenses. 

The  want  of  shipping  facilities,  and  the  fact  that  land  surveys  had 
not  been  made,  and  that  public  lands  could  not,  as  a  consequence,  be  put 
upon  the  market,  added  to  the  strained  conditions  of  finance  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  state  banking  system,  prevented  the  development 
of  general  business  in  the  Upper  Peninsula;  and  the  lack  of  general 
business,  combined  with  the  great  cost  of  such  a  project,  prevented  the 
construction  of  vessels  upon  Lake  Superior,  or  taking  there  by  portage 
those  constructed  elsewhere.  The  canal  was  therefore  a  necessity  in 
order  to  put  to  use  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  with  such  a  canal 
there  would  be  opened  up  an  opportunity  for  business  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

In  1842,  when  the  .state  had  been  brought  almost  to  tlie  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  because  of  the  collapse  of  its  banking  system,  and  when 
it  was  greatly  chagrined  at  the  attitude  of  the  general  government  in 
so  imeeremoniously  and  forcibly  stopping  its  needed  public  improve- 
ments, the  legislature  took  a  bold  and  businesslike  stand,  and  deter- 
mined to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  safer  and  more  permanent  business 
future.  It  provided  for  calling  in  all  state  scrip,  for  prohibiting  shin- 
plasters,  for  specie  resumption,  and  for  rigid  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  all  depiirtments  of  state  fjovemtiient. 
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Sl'KVEVS    AND    IjKASES  Of    MlNKKAL   IjANDS 

The  work  which  the  state  then  had  in  hand  was  of  great  importance, 
and  it  was  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  common  wealth  that 
men  of  integrity  and  ability  be  in  active  charge  of  the  vaiious  depart- 
ments. So  far  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  then  immediately  concerned 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  public  service  was  in  the  line  of  its 
mineral  and  land  surveys.  Fortunately  it  had  two  good  men,  in  the 
persons  of  Doctor  Douglass  Houghton  and  W.  R.  Burt  in  charge  of 
those  works,  but  unfortunately,  when  their  combined  work  to  make  the 
surveys  in  unison  had  but  fairly  begun.  Doctor  Houghton  came  to  his 
death  by  the  capsizing  of  his  boat  in  a  storm  at  a  point  near  Eagle 
River,  Lake  Superior,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1845. 

His  death  was  little  less  than  a  calamity  to  the  state,  and  especially 
to  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  the  loss  was  deeply  mourned.  His  views 
of  the  geological  conditions  here  were  at  variance  with  those  of  most 
scientists  who  had  thus  early  given  this  locality  their  attention,  but 
time  has  proved  that  he  most  clearly  appreciated  the  situation.  Had 
the  surveys  of  the  entire  mineral  regions  of  this  Peninsula  been  com- 
pleted and  recorded  by  Dr.  Houghton  upon  the  plan  conceived  by  him, 
they  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value. 

It  was  during  the  work  of  Dr.  Houghton  and  Mr,  Burt  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  the  magnetic  compass  was  so  affected  by  local 
attractions  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy,  and,  indeed, 
the  needle  would  sometimes  box  the  compass  while  the  surveyors  were 
traveling  a  small  fraction  of  a  mile,  thus  showing  that  local  attraction 
controlled  the  compass  in  certain  places.  This  raised  a  serious  question, 
for  accuracy  in  the  survey,  at  once  essential,  seemed  impossible  with 
the  instruments  then  known  to  science.  Again  the  man  of  the  hour 
was  at  hand,  and  this  time  it  was  William  A,  Burt,  who  had  been  promi- 
nent for  years  in  the  government  surveys.  The  necessity  of  the  hour 
brought  forth  the  invention  of  the  solar  compass,  through  his  genius, 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and  mineral  bearing  hills  of  this  Upper  Pen- 
insula. To  perfect  the  instrument  invented,  Mr.  Burt  went  east,  and 
in  a  short  time  returned,  and  his  solar  compass  was  used  to  complete 
the  surveys,  and  has  ever  since  been  aclmowledged  as  one  of  the  valu- 
able seientiiie  contributions  to  the  engineering  world. 

Interest  in  the  mineral  resourcwi  of  the  peninsiila  could  hardly  with- 
stand the  delays  in  the  survey,  and  without  waiting  for  their  comple- 
tion the  federal  government  issued  permits  to  locate  lands  for  mining 
purposes,  and  then  granted  mining  leases  upon  the  locations  made  pur- 
suant to  those  permits.  Remarkable  developments  in  minerals  soon 
had  the  effect  to  create  great  excitement  which  seemed  to  travel  with 
the  winds.  Mining  companies  were  organized,  and  uuich  money  was 
invested  in  exploration.  At  the  same  time  mining  interests  furnished  a 
new  field  for  speculation  which  in  fact  was  of  a  very  risky  nature,  for 
the  mining  leases  upon  which  the  companies  were  based,  were  of  very 
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questionable  tenure,  and  the  methods  of  exploration  adopted  in  many 
instances  were  crude  and  expensive. 

In  1847  the  legislature  ol  Michigan  protested  that  the  actions  of 
the  general  government  regarding  leases  rendered  the  rights  of  the 
lessees  of  the  mines  uncertain,  and  this  resulted  in  a  change  of  proce- 
dure, and  soon  thereafter  the  lands  were  put  upon  sale,  and  absolute 
title  thereto  was  conveyed  by  patent. 

The  Copper  Countey  in  1846 
As  an  illustration  of  conditions  in  the  copper  country,  and  of  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  developments  in  those  regions,  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  at  Copper  Harbor  to  a  friend  in  the  east, 
and  published  in  the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  June  26,  1846,  seem 
appropriate.  As  an  introduction  of  the  letter  the  paper  recites  that  it 
is  written  by  a  scientific  gentleman  upon  a  professional  tour  in  the 
employ  of  a  "Copper  Company,"  and  vouches  for  his  accuracy.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  letter  are  as  follows  -. 

"Copper  Habeob,  June  12,  1846. 

"Dear  Sir;  Considering  how  nervous  I  am  after  prospecting  over  the  hills  of 
conglomerate,  trap  and  sandstone  in  this  ivild  Siberian  end  of  the  world,  I  hope  you 
■will  appreciate  the  amazing  triumph  of  will  over  the  animal  propensities  of  list- 
leasneas  and  lack  of  nerve  when  I  undertake,  on  a  gun  case,  upon  mj  knee,  to  fulfil 
my  promise.     Mais  ceJte  eqal. 

"This  ia  a  queer  country,  and  a  stumhiing  block  to  world-makers.  Its  features 
and  conatruetion  would  almost  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  made  by  another 
hand  from  the  rest  of  this  tommon  footstool,  and  that  some  of  the  B'hoys,  or  the 
evil  one,  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Anyway,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile  region,  with  a 
great  bullying,  boisterous  sea,  subject  to  sudden  tempests,  and  tremendous  north 
and   northwest  storms. 

'The  country  is  bleak,  barren  and  savage,  without  any  signs  of  cultivation  or 
civilization  except  the  appearance  of  bedbugs  and  whiskey;  rata  and  cockroaches 
haie  not  yet  come  up,  but  are  expected.  It  is  the  land  of  dirty  shirts  and  long 
beards.  Every  one  tries  to  look  and  act  as  outre,  wild  and  boorish,  aa  poaaible,  and 
far  more  than  ia  in  any  way  agreeable.  One — a  profesaor,  too,  aave  the  mark — 
bragged  that  he  had  not  changed  his  shirt  for  four  weeks,  and  that  a  man  must 
be  a  very  dirty  fellow  if,  with  the  use  of  unguentam,  he  could  not  keep  clean,  even 
longer  tJian  that.  Among  dealers  arithmetic  is  not  considered  a  necessary  accom- 
plishment, or  a  Christian   virtue. 

"The  way  it  costs  here  from  a  passage  in  a  birch  canoe,  or  a  rotten  and  con- 
demned old  steam-boat  up  to  Bohea  and  Pork,  ia  a  caution  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Thus  you  have  the  Paleontolugical  features!  and  you  can  study  out  the 
whole  formation  at  your  leisure. 

"This  country  is  undoubtedly  immensely  rich  in  mineral  treasure.  All  the 
statements  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  are  true,  and  yet  nineteen -twentieths 
of  the  whole  speculation  will  l»e  a  total  failure.  Of  the  working  companies,  as  yet, 
there  are  very  few  that  are  paying  expenses,  because  everything  ia  done  au  gauche, 
with  inexperienced  overseers,  and  generally  without  the  most  remote  knowledge  of 
the  contents  and  value  of  the  veins  they  are  working  except  so  far  ae  the  pure 
mineral  masses  are  concerned;  while  many  of  these  are  so  large  and  unwieldy  that 
they  threaten  to  prove  ruinous  to  the  ownera.  There  ia  a  very  strong  prospect  in 
some  half  dozen  working  veins,  that  silver  is  to  be  produced  abundantly.  Two  of 
these  I  have  viaited,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  improve,  in  deaeending  the  veins. 
Further,  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that  a  small  part  of  the  valuable  deposits  is  all 
that  has  yet  been  seen  by  mortal  eyes — covered  as  all  ia  by  drift,  and  the  moat  im- 
penetrable growth  of  cedar,  spruce  and  tamarack.  Nothing  abort  of  clairvoyance 
will  for  many  years  discover  it.  By  the  way  clairvoyance  has  been  tried,  but  some 
malign  mineral  or  infernal  iniluence  renders  this  god-like  science  migratory. 

"Thoae  working  veins  situate  in  (he  interior  are  using  oxen  or  mule  (after  cut- 
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ting  rnk  ^t  femt  i  st)  win  h  iTe  f e  1  up  n  Inj  it  fitt\  fiie  lolhra  per  too  lEd 
all  else  m  propurtnu  There  i"  not  i  apeir  if  j.risi  on  a  nhtlo  ttermtj  of  this 
Luntry  ani  an  ox  or  an  as<i  turned  out  wouM  stirve  unless  he  could  feel  on 
pine  shadows  and  moss 

"After  great  espenw  an!  iDLrelible  pnms  -Jnd  trouble,  ne  got  our  outfit 
Parted  for  Cani]i  in  chirge  of  a  little  "thooner  tiramg  oor  bolts  and  fixings  in  i 
nhi  h  nere  totallv  lo't,  id  the  ■itorm  of  TriOa^  night  t  i\epk  igo  the  vessel  and 
pTJfienyers  sa^ed  bv  the  skin  of  their  teeth 

"On  the  subject  of  the  services  of  «och  men  as  kn  ir  a  hiwk  from  a  handsaw 
in  geolLgy  and  minpr'jlng)  I  hive  onlv  to  wv  thit  such  at  least  m  pretension  are 
13  plentv  as  bhtkbernes,  nnl  uf  all  grades  ind  mtions — Germ'ui,  English  Pnis 
Hian  Sniss  an!  linkees  You  tan  scarce  turn  oier  a  'tone  as  the  bo>s  saj  witb 
nut  fir  ling  them  \&saYerR  refiners  miners  and  profess(rs  ibound  ind  like  the 
sq  laii  s  puppie^j    thej   are  all  capt-iins    ' 

EaKLY  JIiNING  I>f  THE  TJPPER  PENINSULA 

For  reasons  already  mentioned  early  mining  on  Lake  Superior  was 
attended  with  large  expense.  Supplies  were  carried  by  steamboat  to 
Sawlt  Ste.  Marie,  where  they  were  transferred  by  wagon,  and  by  a 
tramway  constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  a  point  above  the  rapids,  and 
from  such  point  by  small  coasting  boats  to  shore  landings  nearest  their 
destination,  and  from  the  landing  place  they  were  carted  with  mides 
or  oxen,  or  packed  to  the  scene  of  operations.  In  the  very  earliest  of 
mining  explorations  and  developments,  and  in  later  ones,  even,  where 
the  locality  was  sucli  that  it  was  difficult  of  access,  the  supplies  were 
packed  in  by  men,  some  of  whom  became  adepts  in  the  business,  and 
were  able  to  carry  very  heavy  loads  over  rough  and  treacherous  trails. 
The  transfer  was,  however,  in  most  instances,  by  mules,  horses  or  oxen, 
or.  in  winter  by  dog  trains  and  sleds.  During  early  mining  operations, 
before  the  construction  of  highways,  most  of  the  mineral  ^as  carried 
from  the  mines  to  the  lake  shore  in  i*  inter  by  the  use  of  sleds 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  a  nmnber  of  steamers  were  carried 
around  the  rapids  and  launched  into  Lake  Superior,  there  to  take  the 
place  of  the  coasting  boats.  The  tranifer  of  these  boats  past  the  rap- 
ids was  accomplished  by  constructing  a  frame  work  in  which  the  boat 
rested  and  was  propelled  upon  a  series  of  rollers 

Many  of  the  enterprising  pioneers  in  the  mineral  regions  uf  the 
Upper  Peninsula  were  compelled  to  face  failure,  and  abandon  their 
hopes  of  a  glittering  future,  even  with  a  fair  showing  of  mineral  at 
hand,  because  of  the  enormoiis  burden  of  expense  attendant  upon  the 
work,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  leaseholds,  but  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  country,  combined  with  the  intense  spirit  of  the  times, 
eaiised  the  general  development  to  forge  ahead  in  spite  of  individual 
failures;  and  the  mining  regions  became  the  scenes  of  great  activity. 
Not  only  did  the  president  of  the  United  States  declare  the  mineral 
leases  to  be  without  authority  of  law,  but  the  state  legislature  also  de- 
clared "all  leases  of  any  of  the  lands  aforesaid  within  the  state,  by 
authority  of  the  United  States,  are  contrary  to  the  interests  and  policy 
of  the  state,"  whereupon,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Michigan  legislature, 
approved  January  26,  1847,  requested  of  congress  the  enactment  of  a 
Jaw  to  provide  for  the  disposal  by  the  federal  government,  of  its  miu- 
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oral  luiids  within  the  state,  in  hiu:1i  a  iiiatiiier  as  to  protect  those  who, 
acting  under  the  void  leases,  had  invested  labor  and  capital  in  explor- 
ing for  and  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  The  nature 
of  the  work  at  hand  necessitated  the  presence  of  men  of  ability  and 
character,  and  their  inflnence  has  been  made  manifest,  and  has  been 
continuous  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  its  various  resources, 
and  has  had  largely  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  society  upon  a  high 
plane  of  intellectuality  and  broad-mindedness,  while  the  success  of  the 
mining  enterprises  in  general  has  been  so  great  that  the  people  almost 
as  a  whole  are  thrifty  and  well-to-do. 

Discovery  op  Iron  Ore 

Almost  concurrently  with  the  development  of  interest  in  modern 
copper  mining  came  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  fliarquette  range.  In  1844  Mr.  Burt  is  reported  to  have  discov- 
ered and  taken  from  the  body  of  ore,  in  place,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Jackson  mine,  the  first  specimen  of  iron  ore  found  In  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. 

The  incidents  of  this  discovery  are  interesting  in  several  ways.  It 
is  related  that,  as  Jlr.  Burt's  surveying  party,  consisting  of  eight  men, 
were  working  in  that  vicinity,  one  of  the  men  was  running  a  line  with 
the  a.ssistaiice  of  a  compass,  when  suddenly  the  needle  refused  to  do  its 
work;  being  controlled  by  the  local  forces;  sometimes  pointing  south 
instead  of  north,  and  thus  arousing  great  interest  and  occasioning  con- 
siderable consternation  in  the  party.  When  the  point  was  reached  at 
which  the  compass  needle  was  drawn  to  the  south,  Mr.  Burt  instructed 
a  search  of  the  locality  to  determine  the  cause.  The  various  members 
of  the  party  took  different  courses,  but  the  search  was  short  for  they 
soon  found  an  outcrop  of  ore  from  which  they  took  and  brought  in 
specimens.  The  fact  that  magnetic  iron  ore  existed  in  the  region  to 
be  surveyed  now  brought  to  the  surveyors  a  realization  that  the  mag- 
netic compass  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  for  accuracy.  Almost  as  if 
by  a  prearranged  plan  of  nature,  immediately  following  this  discovery, 
the  sun  betook  itself  behind  the  clouds,  so  that  no  work  could  be  done, 
and  for  the  nest  two  days  it  was  stormy,  rendering  traveling  in  the 
woods  most  disagreeable. 

The  party  had  with  them  but  a  scant  supply  of  provisions,  and  the 
abundance  they  had  left  at  a  located  corner  a  few  miles  back  afforded 
them  no  immediate  relief,  for  they  could  not  retrace  their  course  with 
either  a  reliable  compass,  or  the  sight  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  guide 
them.  The  supplies  that  had  been  intended  but  for  a  day  were  all  that 
the  party  had  for  five  days,  with  the  exception  of  porcupine  meat, 
which,  under  those  circumstances  was  a  valuable  addition  to  their  bill 
of  fare. 

The  effect  of  this  magnetic  ore  upon  the  compass  used  in  surveying 
not  only  led  to  the  invention  of  the  solar  compass,  but  the  report  in 
the   Lower  Peninsula  of  the  discovery   of  iron  soon   thereafter   led  to 
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till'  lii'friiiniiifi  of  the  (Ifvdopmeiit  nf  Ihc  <>xti'risi\r  iron  iiidustrip.s  of 
tiK'  P(4ii(i.siila.  The  foIlDwiut,'  year,  IS4r,.  exiiloratiofis  of  this  locality 
vvere  conducted  by  men  from  Jacksfiii,  MieliiKftn.  mid  Ideation  was  tlien 
made  of  the  siiiee  famous  Jaeksoii  mine.  In  1846  a  ijiiantity.  approx- 
imately- three  hundred  ponnd«,  was  taken  a«  a  test  and  smelted.  In 
1S4!I  the  Cleveland  mine,  near  Ishpcming,  was  opened  and  in  18fJ0  a 
small  lot  of  its  ore  was  shipped  to  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
was  made  into  bar-iron,  proving  the  excellent  ipiality  of  the  ore.  and 
thus  closing  the  first  half  of  the  century  with  a  fair  introduetion  of 
Miehigan  iron  to  the  iron  world. 

In  1850  the  government  of  the  United  Stati's  ceded  to  the  several 
states  the  "swamp  and  overflowed  lands"  still  remaining  unsold  within 
their  respective  boundaries,  and  by  this  act  Jlichigan  became  possessed 
(if  the  title  to  nearly  six  million  acres  of  land  that  had  been  supposed 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation  only  after  being  properly  drained;  hut  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  afterwards  foimd  to  be  very  desirable  for  their 
timber,  and  as  agri(!ultural  lands.  The  state  made  liberal  use  of  these 
lands  to  induce  the  construction  of  state  roads  or  highways,  with  a 
view  to  opening  up  the  territory  to  actual  and  active  settlement  and 
improvement,  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  came  in  for  its  share  of  these 
valuable  lands,  and  many  of  them  were  secured  by  enterprising  citi- 
zens as  compensation  for  highway  etmstruction.  In  the  grants  of  such 
lands  many  private  fortunes  have  found  their  inception,  or  have  been 
greatly  enhanced. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1850.  there  were  no 
privileges  of  general  incorporation,  and  therefore  corporations  eould 
only  exist  by  means  of  private  charters  to  be  secured  f :  om  the  legisla- 
ture, for  and  against  which  powerful  lobbies  were  often  maintained  to 
intiuence  the  legislature,  and  the  granting  of  which  was  often  the  oc- 
casion of  more  or  less  scandal.  Under  the  new  constitution,  adopted 
at  just  midway  the  nineteenth  century,  the  way  was  opened  for  gen- 
eral incorporation  of  companies  for  various  piirposes.  and  the  handling- 
of  large  financial  propositions  which  the  Upper  Penin.sula  presented 
was  more  readily  accomplished,  and  the  way  seemed  to  be  opening  up 
for  rapid  progress. 

Closely  upon  the  heel.s  of  the  cop|ier  dcvcjojmiejit  m  the  jjist  i!eca.l<' 
of  the  first  half  of  the  ninctecntli  ccntniy,  followcil  the  intense  interest 
ill  lumber  and  iron,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  scramble  for  the  iieit 
locations^,  so  that  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  practically  lie- 
gan  with  active  interests  in  all  three  of  those  industries  through  which 
the  I'pper  Peninsula  hiis  coniributed  in  so  large  a  measure  to  the  coni- 
iiierce  of  the  world  in  the  pcri<Hl  of  its  most  rnyld  development  from 
that  day  to  this. 

W.VNING    AND    \V.\XINi;J    .1  NIll'STfUES 

.\f  th;it  period  it  was  noticeable  that  the  necessities  of  the  Tiidians 
niul  the  activities  of  the  traders  had  seriously  depleteil  the  soui'ce  of 
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supply  of  furs  so  that  the  business  of  the  fur-tradei's  was  rapidly  on 
the  wane,  and  the  coming  of  permanent  settlers  was  destined  to  further 
reduce  it.  It  declined  rapidly  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
now  the  remaining  fragments  of  that  once  almost  sole  commercial  in- 
dustry of  this  part  of  the  country  was  scarcely  reckoned  with  in  malcing 
up  an  inventory  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  assets.  The  American 
Fur  Company  abandoned  the  field  as  the  location  of  its  headquarters 
as  early  as  1854. 

The  fishing  industry  developed  rapidly,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinac,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
had  assumed  considerable  proportions,  before  the  advent  of  a  commer- 
cialism in  our  iron  and  copper,  and  when  lumber  was  considered  for 
little  else  than  the  supply  of  a  very  limited  local  demand.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  participant  in  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the 
wide  world,  and  is  today  an  industrj'  of  large  proportions. 

Aside  from  a  considerable  influx  of  population  into  the  copper  re- 
gions during  the  five  years  preceding  1850,  there  was  comparatively 
little  progress  in  the  way  of  settlement  in  the  Peninsula  except  at  the 
Sault  and  JIackinac. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  early  traders  on  the  mainland  and 
islands  of  Lake  Superior,  and  those  at  the  moiith  of  the  Menominee. 
At  the  last  named  place  a  slight  interest  in  lumbering  was  exhibited 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  this  will  be 
written  of  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Menominee  county.  Aside  from 
the  early  settlers  already  named  as  having  located  at  Menominee,  there 
came  also,  before  the  year  1850,  Andrus  Eveland  in  1842  and  John 
Quimby  in  1845,  both  of  whom  engaged  extensively  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, and  each  of  whom  .subsequently  laid  out  village  pints  or  additions 
in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Menominee. 
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PIONEERS  PRIOR  TO  1850 

First  Comers  to  Delta  County — ilissiONAEiES  to  Bar^vqa  County — 
Founding  of  Marquette — Ontonagon  and  Rise  op  Coppeb  Mining 
—The  Sault  and  JIackinac  Agmn. 

We  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L,  A.  RobertB 
were  the  first  permanent  white  settlers  at  what  is  now  Eseaaaba,  Delta 
County,  and  that  they  located  there  in  1838.  They  settled  first  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Whiteflsh  river,  a  short  distance  above  its  outlet  into 
Green  Bay.  Before  their  arrival  there  had  been  a  small  sawmill  con- 
structed there  by  parties  whose  names  are  now  unknown,  and  that 
mill  was  then  in  operation.  About  1842  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  and  Joseph  Smith,  but  was  abandoned  by  them  in  1844,  at  which 
time  the  proprietors  located  anew  at  the  present  site  of  the  mill  of  the 
X.  Ludington  Company,  and  there  they  built  the  first  steam  sawmill 
in  that  locality.  During  that  year  Darius  Clark  and  Silas  Billings 
took  up  their  abode  at  that  place.  In  1846  Messrs.  Clark  and  Roberts 
erected  a  small  water-mill  about  five  miles  up  the  Whitefish  river  from 
its  month,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Clark  and  Roberts  mill  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Jefferson  Sinclair  and  Daniel  Wells  of  Milwaukee,  and 
three  years  later,  in  1851,  became  the  property  of  the  N.  Ludington 
Company.  This  mill  had  among  its  early  employees  some  of  those  who 
later  became  prominent  citizens  of  the  Peninsula,  and  who  reaped  rich 
fortunes  in  its  lumber  resources. 

One  other  saw-mill  was  con.strueted  in  that  \'icinity  in  1845  by  Silas 
Billings,  George  Riehards,  and  David  Bliss.  It  was  a  water-mill  and 
was  operated  for  about  ten  years. 

Missionaries  to  Bakaga  County 
Therc  was,  in  what  is  now  Baraga  county,  but  little  of  civilization 
after  the  death  of  the  lamented  Father  Menard,  during  his  missionary 
work,  for  many  years,  though  the  place  was  known  to  and  visited  by 
the  traders  frequently,  and  the  American  Fur  Company  maintained 
a  trader's  station  there.     In  1834  a  Protestant  mission  was  established 
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by  Jolm  Sunday,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and  he  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  Rev.  John  Clark,  who  erected  a  log  mission  house  aud  a  school 
house  at  Kewaweuon,  on  the  shore  of  Keweenaw  Bay.  Under  his  direc- 
tion quite  a  large  number  of  Indian  houses  were  also  constructed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  mis&ion  In  1837  D.  M.  Chandler,  the  first  reg- 
ularly appointed  Methodist  minister  to  the  mission  at  the  Sault  and 
Kewawanon,  came  to  this  mission  In  1839  a  blacksmith  named  W.  H. 
Brockway,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  missions,  he  having  been 
acting  minister  at  the  Sanlt  for  the  past  year.  Following  Mr.  Brock- 
way  other  Methodist  ministers  officiated  at  this  mission  as  follows; 
George  King,  from  1838  to  1840 :  John  Kahbeege  in  1840 ;  George  W. 
Brown  in  1841  and  1842;  PetPr  Marksman  in  1843;  John  H.  Pitezel 
from  1844  to  1846 ;  Joseph  W.  Holt  in  1846  and  1847 ;  Peter  0,  John- 
son in  1847;   N.  Barnum  in  1848;   and  Rufus  C.  Crane  in  1849. 

Of  the  period  in  which  Rev.  Pitezel  officiated  at  this  mission  he 
wrote  descriptive  of  the  mission  and  its  surroundings  as  follows;  "This 
mission  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  on  a  sightly  spot,  about  forty  rods  back  from  the  water. 
Near  the  house  bursts  forth  from  the  side  hill  a  living  spring,  an  in- 
valuable treasure  anywhere.  From  the  shape  of  the  bay,  this  region, 
for  miles  around,  is  called  by  the  French  L'Anse,  which  may  apply  to 
anything  shaped  like  an  arch.  Should  we  use  this  word  occasionally, 
instead  of  the  longer  Indian  name,  it  will  be  understood  as  designating 
the  same  place.  The  Indian  cabins  lined  the  shore  and  were  mostly 
those  built  by  order  of  Rev.  John  Clark.  They  bore  evident  marks  of 
age  and  decay.  The  mission-house  was  of  hewed  logs,  about  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  covered  with  cedar 
bark,  and  a  little  shanty  appended,  which  some  of  the  missionaries  had 
used  for  a  study.  We  had  on  one  side  of  us,  near-by,  the  government 
blacksmith,  and  on  the  other  side  the  carpenter,  and  ofE  some  distance, 
in  another  direction,  was  the  farmer's  family.  These  constituted  our 
white  neighbors.  Across  the  bay,  directly  opposite,  was  the  Catholic 
mission,  three  miles  distant." 

The  government  blacksmith  referred  to  was  D.  D.  Brockwa.y,  sent 
there  by  the  United  States  government  in  1843,  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  was  subsequently  agent  for  the  ClifE  Mine  and 
president  of  the  Atlas  Mining  Company.  C.  T.  Carrier  was  the  farmer 
referred  to,  and  Cornelius  M.  Johnson,  the  carpenter. 

The  Catholic  mission  referred  to  was  established  in  1843  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Baraga,  and  Rev.  Edward  Jaker,  writing  thereof,  says: 
"The  Rev.  Baraga  built  a  church  and  twenty- four  substantial  log  houses 
for  Indian  converts,  and  that  he  officiated  there  until  1853,  when  there 
were  about  three  hundred  and  fift.y  Indians  and  half-hreeds,  of  all  ages, 
belonging  to  the  mission."  Rev.  Baraga  wa.s  a  very  highl,y  respected 
and  worthy  missionary,  and  of  him  Rev.  Pitezel,  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sion, wrote;  *"Rev.  Frederick  Baraga  was  the  resident  priest  at  L'Anse 
at  our  arrival;  then  probably  about  fifty  years  old;   descended  from  a 
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fiiiiiily  ijf  ilistim-tion  in  Eiiri>iie;  wi'II  echn'Hted.  siipakiiig  readily  six 
or  sfvi'n  living  langiiiijrps.  indmling  German,  Frenuh,  English  aDd 
Ojibwa,  lie  spent  years  on  the  shores  of  Superior,  building  a  church 
and  making  extensive  improvements.  lie  traveled  extensively  on  foot 
anil  hy  all  niethcRls  then  in  use.  Temperate  in  his  habits,  devout  and 
dignified  in  his  private  and  ininisterial  bearing,  he  was  unversally  re- 
spected by  Indians  and  the  mining  comniunit.v,  and  affeetionately  loved 
by  those  in  closer  fellowship.  At  a  more  recent  date,  in  eonsidertition 
of  his  sacrifices  and  meritorious  services,  the  pope  honored  him  with 
the  miter  of  a  bishop,"  The  name  of  thii*  reverend  gentleman  is  appro- 
priately preserved  in  that  of  the  county  wherein  he  worked  so  earnestly 
for  the  conversion  of  the  nativ&s,  and  the  pioneer  miners 

Founding  op  Marcjuette 

Jlari|uettt'  county  had  little  white  population  jirior  to  1850,  though 
the  discovery  of  iron  brought  in  explorers  and  a  few  men  engaged  in 
the  development  of  juining  properties  before  that  date.  Interest  in 
the  mining  resources  of  tbe  county  was  awakened  immediately  follow- 
ing the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  1844,  and  that  interest  increased  as 
discoveries  and  developments  continued.  Jlr.  Peter  White,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  permanent  settlers,  came  to  Marquette  in  a  company  of 
ten  associates,  in  1849,  and  of  the  trip  there,  and  the  then  existing  con- 
ditions, he  writes;  "We  succeeded  in  crowding  our  large  Maekinae 
barge  up  the  rapids,  or  falls,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and,  embarking  our- 
selves and  provisions,  set  sail  on  Lake  Superior  for  the  Carp  River  iron 
region.  After  eight  days  of  rowing,  towing,  poling  and  sailing,  we 
landed  on  the  spot  immediately  in  front  of  where  Mr.  George  Craig's 
dwelling  house  stands.  That  was  then  called  Indian  Town,  and  was 
the  landing  place  of  the  Jackson  Company.  We  put  up  that  night  at 
the  Cedar  House,  of  Charlie  Bawgam.  It  is  true  his  rooms  were  not 
many,  but  he  gave  us  plenty  to  eat,  elean  and  well  cooked.  I  remember 
that  he  had  fresh  venison,  wild  diicks  and  geese,  fresh  flsh.  good  bread 
■  and  butter,  coffee  and  tea,  and  si)lendid  potatoes, 

"The  next  morning,  we  started  for  the  much  talked  of  iron  hills: 
each  one  had  a  pack-strap  and  blanket,  and  was  directed  to  exercise  his 
own  discretion  in  putting  into  a  pack  what  he  thought  he  could  carry. 
I  put  up  forty  poiinds  and  marched  bravely  up  the  hills  with  it  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  by  which  time  I  was  about  as  good  as  used  up. 
Graveraet  came  up.  and,  taking  my  pack  on  top  of  his,  a  much  heavier 
one,  marched  en  with  both,  as  if  mine  was  only  the  addition  of  a  feather, 
while  I  tiudged  on  behind,  and  had  hard  work  to  keep  up,  Graveraet. 
seeing  how  fatigued  I  was,  invited  me  to  get  on  top  of  his  load,  saying 
he  would  carry  me  too.  and  he  could  have  done  it  I  believe;  but  I  had 
too  much  pride  to  accept  his  otfer.  NVhen  we  arrived  at  the  little  brook 
which  rmis  hy  George  Rublein's  old  brewery,  we  made  some  tea  and 
lunched,  after  which  I  took  my  pack  and  carried  it  without  much  dif- 
ficulty to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cleveland  Jline,  then  known  as 
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Moody's  location.  On  our  way  we  had  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Jackson  forge,  where  we  met  Mr,  Everet,  Charles  Johnson,  Alexander 
MeKerehie,  A.  N.  Barney,  N.  E.  Eddy,  Nahum  Keys,  and  others.  At 
the  Cleveland  we  found  Capt.  Sam  Moody  and  John  H.  Mann,  who  had 
spent  the  previous  summer  and  winter  there.  I  well  remember  how 
astonished  I  was  next  morning  when  Capt,  Moody  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  dig  some  potatoes  for  breakfast.  He  took  a  hoe  and  an  old  tin 
pail,  and  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  now  known  as  the  Marquette  Iron 
Company's  mountain,  and  on  its  pinnacle  found  half  an  acre  partially 
cleared  and  planted  to  potatoes.  He  opened  but  one  or  two  hills  when 
his  pail  was  filled  with  large  and  perfectly  sound  potatoes — and  then 
said:  'I  may  as  well  pull  a  few  parsnips  and  carrots  for  dinner,  to  save 
coining  up  again';  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  them  there  in  abundance. 
This  was  in  the  montli  of  May. 

"From  this  time  till  the  tenth  of  July,  we  kept  possession  of  all  the 
iron  moimtains  then  knoma  west  of  the  Jaekson,  employing  our  time 
fighting  mosquitoes  at  night,  and  the  black  flies  through  the  day;  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  it  was  given  to  denuding  the  iron  hills  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  preparing  the  way  for  the  immense  products  that 
have  since  followed.  On  the  lOtli  of  July,  we  eame  away  from  the 
mountains,  hag  and  baggage,  arriving  at  the  lake  shore,  as  we  then 
termed  it,  before  noon.  Mr,  Harlow  had  arrived  with  quite  a  number 
of  mechanics,  some  goods,  lots  of  money,  and,  what  was  better  tlian  all, 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  some  female  faces, 

"At  one  o'clock  of  that  day,  we  commenced  clearing  the  site  of  the 
of  the  present  city  of  Marquette,  though  we  called  it  AVoreester  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Harlow's  native  city.  We  began  by  chopping  off  the  trees  and 
brush,  at  the  point  of  rocks  near  the  brick  blacksmith  shop,  just  south 
of  the  shore  end  of  the  Cleveland  Ore  Docks.  We  cut  the  trees  close 
to  the  ground,  and  then  threw  them  bodily  over  the  bank  onto  the  lake 
shore;  then,  under  the  direction  of  Capt,  Moody,  we  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  dock,  which  was  to  stand  like  the  ancient  pyramids,  for 
future  ages  to  wonder  at  and  admire!  We  did  this  by  carrying  these 
whole  trees  into  water  and  piling  them  in  tiers,  crosswise,  until  the  pile 
was  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  we  wheeled  sand  and 
gravel  upon  it,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  second  day,  we  had  completed  a 
structure  which  we  looked  upon  with  no  little  pride.  Its  eastward  or 
outward  end  was  solid  rock,  and  all  inside  of  that  was  solid  dirt,  brush 
and  leaves.  We  could  not  see  wliy  it  should  not  stand  as  firm  and  as 
long  as  the  adjacent  beach  itself.  A  vessel  was  expected  in  a  few  days, 
with  a  large  lot  of  machinerj'  and  supplies,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  dock  upon  which  they  could  he  landed.  On  the  third  day, 
we  continued  to  improve  it  by  corduroying  the  surface,  and  by  night  of 
that  day,  it  was,  in  our  eyes,  a  thing  of  beauty  to  behold.  Our  chagrin 
may  be  imagined,  when,  on  rising  the  next  morning,  we  found  that  a 
gentle  sea  had  come  in  during  the  night  and  wafted  our  dock  to  some 
unknown  point.     Not  a  trace  of  it  remained;  not  even  a  poplar  leaf 
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was  loft  to  mark  llii'  .spiit.  The  sand  i)i"  tlif  beaeh  was  as  ciefm  and 
smooth  as  if  it  had  never  been  disturlied  hy  tlie  liand  of  man.  I  wrote 
in  the  smooth  sand  with  a  stick,  'This  is  the  spot  where  Capt.  Moody 
built  his  dock.'  The  Captain  trod  upon  the  record,  and  said  I  would 
get  my  discliarge  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  he  either  forgot  or  for- 
gave the  affront.  It  was  a  long  time  before  anyone  had  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  the  building  of  another  dock. 

"The  propellers  would  come  to  anehor,  some  times  as  far  as  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  freight  and  passengers  had  to  be  landed 
in  small  boats.  Our  large  boilers,  when  they  arrived,  were  plugged, 
thrown  overboard,  and  floated  ashore,  and  the  other  machinery  was 
landed  with  our  Jlackinac  boat,  or  a  scow  which  we  had  constructed. 
Cattle  and  horses  were  always  pitched  overboard  and  made  to  swim 
ashore. 

"'Under  the  lead  of  Jamas  Kelly,  the  boss  carpenter,  who  was  from 
Boston,  we  improved  our  time,  after  sis  o'clock  each  evening,  in  erect- 
ing a  log  house  for  sleeping  quarters  for  our  particular  party.  "When 
finished,  we  called  it  the  Revere  House,  after  the  hotel  of  that  name  in 
Boston.     This  building  stood  on  its  original  site  as  late  as  1860. 

"We  continued  clearing  up  the  land  south  of  Superior  street,  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  forge,  machine  shop,  sawmill  and  coal  house. 
Some  time  in  August,  the  schooner  'Fur  Trader'  arrived,  bringing  a 
large  number  of  Germans,  some  Irish  and  a  few  French.  Among  this 
party  were  August  JIachts,  George  Rublein.  Francis  Dolf,  and  Patrick, 
James  and  Michael  Atfield.  All  these  have  resided  here  continuously, 
"  •  *  .  It  was  cholera  year;  Claik  died  at  the  Sault  on  his  way 
back ;  several  others  had  died  on  the  vessel,  and  many  were  landed 
very  sick.  "We  were  all  frightened ;  but  the  Indians,  wiio  lived  here  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  had  everything  embarked  in  their 
boats  and  canoes  within  sixty  minutes,  and  started  over  the  waters  to 
escape  a  disease  to  them  more  fearful  than  the  small-pox. 

"At  this  time,  the  first  steam  boiler  ever  set  up  in  this  county  was 
ready  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  it  must  be  done  the  first  time  by  hand. 
It  was  a  locomotive  boiler.  A  dollar  and  a  half  was  offered  for  the 
job,  and  I  took  it;  working  three  days  and  a  night  or  two,  I  succeeded 
in  filling  it.  Steam  was  got  up,  and  I  then  was  installed  as  engineer 
and  fireman. 

"That  summer  there  were  but  few  boats  of  any  kind  on  the  lake. 
The  reliable  mail,  freight  and  passenger  craft  was  the  schooner  'Fur 
Trader,'  commanded  by  the  veteran  Capt.  Calvin  Ripley,  from  whom 
the  picturesque  rock  in  Marquette  bay  took  its  name. 

"During  the  winter  we  had  three  or  four  mails  onl.v.  Mr.  llailow 
was  the  first  postmaster,  and  hired  the  Indian  Jimmeca  to  go  to  L'Aii.e 
after  the  mail  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  per  trip.  I  believe  the  cost  was 
made  up  by  subscription. 

"The  Jackson  Company  had  about  suspended  operations;  their 
credit  was  at  a  low  ebb;    their  agent  had  ieft  in  the  fall,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  'Czar'  Jones,  the  President,  but  nearly  all  work  was 
stopped,  and  the  men  thought  seriously  of  hanging  and  quartering 
Mr.  Jones,  who  soon  after  left  the  country.  In  the  spring  (1850)  the 
Jackson  Company  'bust'  all  up,  and  all  work  at  their  mine  and  foi^e 
was  suspended.  By  this  time  the  Marquette  Iron  Company's  forge 
was  nearly  completed  and  ready  for  making  blooms.  51any  dwellings, 
shops,  etc.,  had  been  erected,  together  with  a  small  dock  at  which 
steamers  could  land." 

Thus  the  beautiful  and  prasperous  city  of  Marquette  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  last  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj-  and 
was  equipped  for  a  good  start  of  what  proved  to  be  a  prasperous  future. 

Ontonagon  and  Rise  of  Copper  Mining 

Prior  to  the  original  suri'cy  made  by  Mr.  Burt,  Samuel  W.  Hill,  in 
1841,  conducted  explorations  on  the  Ontonagon  river  and  he  was  af- 
terwards engaged  in  the  geological  surveys  of  that  locality  that  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Douglass  Houghton  and  of  Foster 
and  Whitney. 

In  1843  James  K.  Paul  made  a  preemption  of  land  where  the  city 
of  Ontonagon  now  stands,  and  he  erected  a  log  cabin  thereon.  Mr. 
Paul  was  a  Virginian,  brave,  generous  and  open-hearted,  and  his  small 
cabin  served  not  only  as  a  dwelling  house,  but  as  a  store  where  he 
dealt  out  supplies  to  the  few  people  that  came  shortly  after. 

In  1844  the  government  established  a  mineral  agency  at  that  point, 
and  constructed  a  building  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  for  an  office  and 
Major  Campbell  was  stationed  there  as  the  government  agent.  This 
was  immediately  following  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  whereby  the 
Indian  rights  to  lamls  in  that  vicinity  were  acquired  by  the  govern- 
meiit. 

It  was  immediately  following  that  treaty  that  the  government  be- 
gan the  issuing  of  mineral  permits  for  leases,  and  the  first  permits 
were  issued  in  1843  to  "Wilson  &  Carson,  Ansley  &  Company,  and 
Turner  &  Company,  and  in  1844  C.  C.  Douglass,  who  had  been  a-ssist- 
ant  state  geologist,  began  ex|)l orations  under  those  permits.  In  1845 
the  first  practical  attention  was  given  to  the  copper  mining  interests, 
at  what  was  then  called  the  Ontonagon  mine,  but  later  known  as  the 
Minnesota  mine.  Prominent  men  that  had  been  connected  with  this 
mine  are  S.  0.  Knapp,  its  first  superintendent,  Capt.  \Vm.  Harris,  Mr. 
TowDsend  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

C.  C.  Cushman,  representing  a  Boston  company,  located  under  a 
permit,  in  1845.  in  the  same  locality.  His  company  was  first  called 
the  Ontonagon  Copper  Company,  and  later  the  Forest  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  same  year  Cyrus  Mendenhall  located  a  claim  three  miles 
square  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ontonagon  River  for  the  Isle  Royale 
Mining  Company. 

The  following  year  many  locations  were  made  and  the  locality  was 
a  scene  of  oonsiderable  activity,  and  at  a  few  iilaecs  active  operations 
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were  begun,  and  the  prospects  were  very  bright.  Mining  stocks  were 
in  good  demand  for  a  time,  but  by  the  fall  of  1847  speculation  in 
stocks  got  a  setback,  and  as  a  consequence,  development  was  slow. 

Among  the  very  early  settlers  at  this  locality  were  P.  G.  White, 
John  Cheynoweth.  "W.  W.  Spalding,  A.  Cobuin.  Abner  Sherman,  A. 
C.  Davis,  S.  S.  Robinson,  Edward  Sales,  Doctor  Osborn,  Martin  Beaser, 
and  Messrs.  "Webb,  Richards,  Lockwood.  Hoyt,  Hardee,  Anthony, 
Sanderson  and  Dickerson. 

Of  the  early  settlers  Messrs.  Cash,  Spalding,  and  Lockwood  built 
a  boat  in  1848,  with  which  to  do  freighting  upon  the  Ontonagon  river. 
The  lumber  was  cut  with  a  whip-saw  and  the  boat  was  seventy-five  feet 
long,  with  an  eight  foot  beam,  flat  bottomed,  keel  form,  and  of  fifteen 
tons  capacity.  It  was  propelled  by  a  crew  of  ten  Indians,  with  poles, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  a  white  man.  The  boat  was  propelled 
up  the  river  against  the  rapids  by  means  of  a  seven  hundred  foot  line 
which  was  stretched  from  the  capstan  to  trees  on  the  shore.  It  was 
eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  mine  and  it  required 
three  days  to  make  the  trip  up  the  river,  though  the  boat  was  able  to 
return  down  stream  in  one  day. 

In  1849  the  first  frame  house  in  Ontonagon  was  built  by  Captain 
John  G.  Parker,  and  so  the  then  village  of  Ontonagon  had  its  begin- 
ning almost  concurrently  with  the  settlement  at  IMarquette,  just  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  first  boat  to  arrive  at  Ontonagon  was 
the  propeller  "Napoleon,"  which  landed  forty-four  passengers  on  the 
eighth  day  of  May,  1849.  They  were  mainly  laborers  who  came  to  work 
in  the  Minnesota  copper  mine. 

The  first  shipment  of  copper  was  made  June  15,  1849,  by  that  com- 
pany, the  copper  being  floated  down  the  river  in  two  canoes  that  were 
tied  or  lashed  together. 

The  first  mail  to  reach  Ontonagon  overland  carae  by  dog-train  in 
the  winter  of  1846-1847,  and  the  house  of  D.  S.  Cash  was  used  as  the 
postoffice,  and  Mr.  Cash  continued  to  be  the  postmaster  for  six  years. 
There  was  but  one  mail  that  winter. 

In  1848  Lathrop  Johnson  converted  the  government  agency  build- 
ing into  a  tavern  and  called  it  the  "Johnson  House,"  which  was  the 
first  hotel  open  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  Until  that  time,  Mr. 
Paul's  cabin  had  been  the  usual  stopping  place  for  travelers. 

The  Sault  and  Mackinac  Again 

At  the  Sault  there  was  comparatively  little  change  from  1830  to 
1850.  In  the  former  year  the  population  is  recorded  as  having  been 
526  at  and  near  the  village.  In  1837  it  had  fallen  off  to  366.  In  1840 
it  was  534,  and  in  1845  it  again  fell  to  107 ;  but  increased  again  so  that 
in  1850  it  was  898. 

The  settlement  at  Mackinac  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  for 
the  fur  trade  throughout  the  entire  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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and  the  population  varied  somewhat;  the  census  being  of  such  a  very 
large  territory,  gives  no  record  so  far  as  we  can  learn  as  to  just  the 
number  in  the  village  in  1850.  The  then  county  of  Mackinac,  prior  to 
the  division  into  a  number  of  counties  in  1843,  covered  a  very  large 
territory,  and  in  1840  was  credited  with  a  population  of  923. 

The  government  Indian  agents  located  at  SlackiDae  were  as  follows: 
1816-24,  W.  H.  Puthuff ;  1824-33.  George  Boyd;  1833-41,  II.  R.  School- 
craft; 1841-45,  Robert  Stuart;  1845-49,  William  A.  Richmond;  and 
1849-51,  Charles  P.  Babcock. 

Thus  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  began,  for  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  with  the  few  settlements  we  have  mentioned,  the  only  ones 
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of  any  considerable  importance  being  those  at  the  Sault  and  Mackinac, 
but  with  substantial  beginnings  at  Marquette,  Copper  Harbor,  on  Ke- 
weenaw bay,  and  at  Ontonagon.  Interest  in  the  Peninsula,  however, 
had  assumed  considerable  proportions,  and  the  three  great  attractions 
which  were  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  public  were  copper,  iron  and 
lumber.  The  development  in  the  sixty  years  from  that  time  to  this 
has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  history  covering  that  time  will  be  writ- 
ten topically,  with  reference  to  localities,  industries,  etc. 
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CHAPTER   XIT 

JUDICIAL   AND  LEGAL 

The  Pioneer  Lawyer  Getting  to  Court — Upper  Peninwula  Circuit 
Courts— .Judge  Daniel  Goodwin — Judge  Joseph  Steere — Twelfth 
Circuit  Judgew— The  Present  Four  Circuits — Veterans  of  the 
Bar — Judges  Williams  and  Streeter — Jitdgek  Grant  and  Stone — 
Judge  Richard  C.  Fi-annigan— Thirty-second  Circuit  Judges — 
J.  Logan  Ciiipman,  of  the  Soo — Dan  II.  Ball,  of  Marquette — 
Other  JIarquette  County  Lawyers— Houghton  County  Bar- 
Ontonagon,  SCHiXJLCRAFT  AND  DeLTA MENOMINEE  COT'NTV  PRAC- 
TITIONERS— Bar  of  Dickinson  and  Ikon  Counties. 

Bii  linn.  John  Paircr 

A  tritli?  in  I'xccss  of  a  il<!ca(li;  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  titanic  strog- 
gl(^  between  the  seetiiiiis  "f  our  country,  for  tliat  supremacy  of  the  doc- 
trine of  indissolulde  union  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  seee.ssion  whieli 
was  estahlishwl  at  Appomattox  Court  House  in  the  inenn)rnble  spring 
of  the  year  18()i>,  the  jutlii-ial  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Jliehi- 
gan  had  its  inception.  But  sixty  years  having  elapsed  in  a  theater  eom- 
posetl  of  the  most  remote  and  inaeeessilrfe.  and  for  many  years  most 
sparsely  settled  portion  of  tlie  territory  forming  the  state,  it  might  well 
he  expected  that  the  matter  appropriately  apjilieable  to  the  subject  of 
a  brief  historj-  of  the  beiieli  ami  bar  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  would  be 
so  limited  and  eircuniseribed  as  to  defeat  any  effort  to  present  a  sketch 
of  the  most  elementary  interest. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  thi'  ])au<'ity  of  what  may  be  styled  con- 
crete material,  there  doubtless  are  many  matters  aini  personages  con- 
nected with  these  sixty  years  of  judicial  and  profeasional  happenings, 
which  may  be  foiuid  of  more  or  le.ss  interest  in  the  future,  and  henee, 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages  of  a  work  devoted  to  a  historical 
recital  of  matters,  events,  development  and  progress  of  that  si'ction  of 
our  state  north  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  where  the  i>ine  of  primcst 
quality  and  most  gigantic  dimensions  stretched  its  ambitions  boughs 
far  into  the  pure  atmosphere,  surronnding  a  nigired  region,  it  is  true. 
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but  011(3  l»lf^sKt'»^  with  a  diiiiate  redoleot  of  health  and  laden  with  all 
those  qualities  which  produce  physical  vigor,  and  where  nature  had 
aelw-ted  stoieliousos  in  which  to  deposit  ahuost  limitless  supplies  of  the 
most  useful  and  mi>st  weal tli -producing  of  her  mineral  gifts  to  man. 

There  are  still  living  in  severpl  of  these  northern  counties  many  of 
the  older  pnictitiouers  at  the  bar,  who  Imvi;  a  store  of  reminiscenees 
connected  with  their  professional  work  and  experiences  which  are  full 
of  interest,  and  which  might  be  of  mueli  value  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  as  illustrating  the  virility  and  endurance,  as 
well  as  tlie  power  to  endure  privation  and  hardship,  which  were  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  patiently  and  uncomplainingly  by  the  generations 
of  lawyers  who  .served  in  the  coni-ts  in  this  region,  hefiinning  in  the 
year  1850. 

TliE   I'lONEER  IjAWVER  "GETTING   TO    COCHT" 

liailroads  were  an  unkno\vn  luxury  anywhere  on  the  peninsula 
until  the  year  1865,  wlien  the  Jlai-quette  Iron  Range  was  connected 
with  the  port  of  Kscanaba  by  a  piece  of  road  Koiue  sixty-five  miles 
long.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1871-2,  tlie  Northwestern  I'oad  was  ex- 
tended from  Green  Bay  to  Escanaba,  tlius  furnishing  an  inadequate 
gateway  operated  by  rail,  from  Marquette  county  on  the  north  to  the 
outer  world.  It  was  not  until  the  year  188I{  that  the  copper  region — ■ 
Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw  and  Baraga  counties — secured  rail- 
road transportation  facilities.  It  follows  that  as  late  as  1884  and 
1885  the  lawyer  practicing  in  the  comities  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
had  no  such  comfoi't  in  reaching  th((  various  circuit  courts,  in  the 
pursiiit  of  his  profession,  as  is  enjoyed  nowadays  through  the  agency 
of  tlie  railroad  coach,  tlie  Pullman  car,  the  observation  car  and  the 
dining  ear,  with  the  various  other  luxurious  accessories.  In  those 
days  of  tlie  simple  life  long  journeys  were  undertaken  in  the  heat 
and  dust  and  discomforts  of  the  summer  day,  in  an  ordinary  stage 
coach,  usually  an  open  wagon,  or  in  the  vigorous  winter  weather, 
when  mayliap  the  mercury  would  sink  to  thirty  degrees  or  more  below 
zero  Fahrenheit,  in  a  sleigh,  and  in  tlie  earlier  days  even  upon  snow 
shoes. 

It  may  be  aecepti'd  as  a  fact,  that  these  journeys  to  the  various  tem- 
ples devoteil  to  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  were  no  picnic 
occasions;  far  from  it.  The  distance  may  be  described  as  far  more 
"magnificent"  than  those  which  are  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  our 
nation's  capital,  and  in  annihilating  them  tlie  old  practitioner,  or  he 
who  is  now  old,  enjoyed  a  more  than  ordinarily  strenuous  experience. 
Fnun  Houghton  to  I/Anse,  thiity-two  miles  one  way  had  to  be  covered 
in  this  way  to  ca<-h  of  the  several  terais;  from  L'Anse  to  Marquette, 
fifty-three  miles;  from  Houghton  to  Marquette,  eighty-five  miles;  from 
Kscaniibii  to  MaiiiHtique  exceeded  forty  miles  by  the  traveled  routes, 
including  over  twenty  miles  of  ice  in  the  winter  season.  The  distances 
to  and  from  St.  Tgnace  and  Sault  Sic.  Jlaric,  and  to  and  from  Wenom- 
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inee,  were  still  more  heroic.  The  modem  hotel  and  the  comforts  they 
afford  were,  of  course,  in  great  measure  unknown.  The  old  lawyer 
"travelling  circuit,"  if  you  please,  had  to  be  content  with  much  plainer 
fare,  and  much  cruder  surroundings,  than  they  afford.  The  wayside 
inn  with  the  rough  common  table,  with  all  else  eschewed  except  only  the 
homely  accessories  of  life,  were  all  that  he  could  look  for  with  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  gratification.  He  would  luxuriate  in  whitewashed  walls 
and  sanded  floors,  and  deem  himself  thrice  fortunate  did  he  succeed  in 
coiumiuiding  a  bed  for  his  exclusive  use,  the  occasion  often  arising  when 
the  exigencies  required  that  he  could  be  allowed  to  preempt  only  part 
of  that  most  useful  and  indispensable  article  of  household  economy. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  (and  they  were  cases  of  "willy  nilly")  to  be- 
come a  tenant  in  common  of  the  bed  with  a  person,  or  persons,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before;  tlie  extent  and  volume  of  his  knowledge  about 
whom  was  that  they  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  old-time  court  house,  too,  was  a  marvel  of  architectural  sim- 
plicity; slab  walls,  four  in  number,  with  a  shingle  roof,  constituted  the 
temple;  the  jury  room,  a  contrivance  which  well  illustrated  the  adage 
"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  When  the  inventive  faculty 
was  not  eeiual  to  the  occasion,  the  "good  men  and  true"  were  relegated 
to  the  ueaiest  iiui  to  deliberate  on  the  Icnotty  entanglements  of  evidence, 
and  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  case  at  bar.  All-in-all,  it  may 
be  accepted  that  the  lawyer  who  practiced  before  the  courts  of  the 
Upper  JPeiiinsula  during  the  first  three  and  a  half  decades  after  the 
adoption  of  ilichigan's  second  constitution,  neither  lay  on  beds  of  roses 
nor  feasted  at  Lucullian  boards.  They  often  had  grim  and  trying  ex- 
periences that  tested  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made,  and  proved, 
beyond  room  for  refutation,  the  sterling,  manly  and  gritty  qualities 
that  predominated  in  their  virile  make-up;  their  indomitable  resolution, 
strong  fortitude  under  adverse  conditions  and  dogged  determina- 
tion to  win  the  battle,  the  gage  of  which  is  taken  up  in  every  manly 
man's  life  struggle. 

In  these  reflections  upon  the  characteristic  qualities  and  the  labors 
of  the  early-day  lawyer,  in  the  primeval  judicial  period  of  judicial  and 
professional  history  on  the  peninsula,  there  lurks  no  intention  to  make 
or  suggest  any  invidious  comparisons  between  the  old  lawyers  and  their 
juuiors  who  occupy  the  places  formerly  filled  by  many  who  have  passed 
away;  by  tho.so  who  have  retired  and  those  who  are  still  in  the  harness 
and  who  have  become  the  veterans,  the  old  gujird  of  the  profession. 
It  is  fully  recognized  that  our  young  men  who  offer  their  services  to  the 
public  as  legal  advisers,  and  who  hold  themselves  as  worthy  to  be  en- 
tmsted  with  the  professional  supervision  of  interests  of  the  greatest 
possible  moment  to  the  people,  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  learning  and  abil- 
ity; aye,  and  integrity;  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  but  undesirable 
fact,  that  as  in  all  flocks,  there  are  black  sheep. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this,  in  the  most  emphatic  degree,  is 
an  age  of  strenuous  effort;  that  competition  is  rife  in  every  field  of  en- 
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deavor;  that  the  profession  of  tlie  law  is  being  invaded  by  too  many  per- 
sons ambitious  of  legal  and  t'orensit'  fame,  some  of  whom  are  lacking  in 
the  qualities  essential  to  success,  yet,  all  things  considered,  the  reason- 
ably reflective  will  conclude  that  the  profession  of  the  law,  regardless 
of  the  flippantly  expras-sed  opinions  of  the  unthinking  to  the  contrary, 
furnishes  as  largo  a  measure  of  capacity,  integrity  and  reliability  as 
can  be  expected  to  be  afforded  by  men  drawn  from  any  of  the  most 
approved  constituent  parts  of  the  civilized  people  of  today. 

Upper  Peninki'la  Circuit  Courts 

The  state  of  iMiehigan,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
1850.  for  .judicial  purposes,  was  divided  into  four  circuits.  The  fli«t 
circuit,  by  force  of  the  statute  of  184(),  embraced  the  coimties  of  Wayne, 
Monroe.  Macorab,  Lapeer,  St.  Clair,  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa.  When 
this  statute  was  enacted,  the  Upper  Peninsula,  had  but  two  organized 
counties:  those  of  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa.  The  statute  referred  to 
ptovidcd  that  two  tenns  of  the  circuit  court  should  be  held  in  each  of 
the  counties  annuall.v ;  but  further  provided  that  the  second  term  might 
be  omitted  in  some  of  the  counties,  among  which  were  those  of  Jlacki- 
naw  and  Chippewa,  unless  the  sheriff  and  county  clerk  of  the  excepted 
counties  should  determine  and  declare  tliat  such  second  term  was  nec- 
essarj',  in  the  public  interest.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  labors 
of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  niembers  of  the  bar,  in  that  portion  of  the 
state  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  second 
state  constitution,  were  limited  and  few.  The  organized  counties  upon 
the  peninsula  were  judicially  served  imder  this  statute  luitil  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1850. 

That  constitution  as  far  as  respects  the  Upper  Peninsula,  provides 
as  follows,  according  to  article  XIX -. 

Scf.  ].  The  eoimties  of  jrackinaw,  Chippewa,  DeJtn,  Marquette,  SchnoliTaft, 
Ilnugliton,  Ontuijagun,  and  the  islands  and  territory  tliereunto  attached;  the  islands 
of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Mifhigou,  and  in  Green  Bay  and  the  Straita  of 
Slackinaiv,  and  the  riier  Snnlt  8te,  Mario  sliall  fonsiitute  a  acpnrate  judicial  district, 
and  be  entitled  to  a  distriet  judge  and  district  attorney. 

Sec.  2.  The  district  judge  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such  district,  and 
shall  perform  tUe  same  duties  and  possess  the  same  powers  as  a  circuit  judge  ia  his 
circuit,  and  sliall  hold  his  office  for  the  same  period. 

See.  3.  The  district  attorney  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  by  the  electors  of 
the  (iiatrief,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney  throughout  the  en- 
tire district,  and  may  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  in  eases  of  felony, 
to  be  proceeded  with  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

See.  4.  Such  judicial  district  shall  be  entitled  at  all  times  to  at  least  one 
senator,  and  until  entitled  to  more  by  its  population,  it  shall  have  three  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  (he  payment  of  the  district  judge  a 
salary  not  exceeding  one  thousand  (S1,000)  dollars  a  year,  and  of  the  district  at- 
torney, not  exceeding  seven  hundred  ($700)  dollars  a  year;  and  may  allow  extra 
compensation  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  fmm  such  territory  not  exceeding 
two  ($2)  dollars  a  day  during  any  session. 

Section  26  of  the  schedule  of  the  constitution  of  1850  provides  that 
the  legislature  shall  have  authority,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  district  judge  tirst  elected   for  the  Upper  Peninsula,  to 
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abolish  snid  (iffi,-(!  of  district  judge  and  district  iitturiioy,  (ir  iMtlier  of 
tlicm. 

Act  No.  15U  of  tlie  session  Laws  of  iSti-i  iibolisliud  the  ofRco  of  dis- 
trict judge,  abolished  the  judicial  district  and  created  tlic  Eleventh 
judicial  t-ireuit— the  circuit  including  all  the  territory  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula— while  the  office  of  distrii-t  attorui'v,  .-rcidcd*  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  was  abolished  by  net  1<)1  of  the  session  laws  of  tlic 
year  1865. 

Under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1H5  of  the  year  1851  the  district 
judge  was  required  to  hold  eight  terms  of  court  each  year  in  the  dis- 
trict; two  terms  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Mackinaw,  Chippewa,  On- 
tonagon and  Houghton.  Marquette  county  was  at  that  time  attached 
to  Houghton  county  for  judicial  purposes;  and  the  latter  included  the 
present  county  of  Keweenaw.  The  county  seat  of  Houghton  county 
was.  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  district  court,  located  at 
Eagle  river,  now  within  the  limifen  of  Keweenaw  county. 

Judge  D.vniel  Goodwin 
The  only  district  judge  of  the  judicial  district  organized  under  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  1850,  was  the  Hon.  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  De- 
troit, who  was  tile  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  by  which 
the  eoastitution  of  1850  was  adopted.  Judge  Goodwin  continued  to 
occupy  the  bench  of  the  district  court  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  until  the 
court  was  abolished  in  the  year  186S,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Eleventh  judicial  circuit,  created  by  the  act  of  1863.  He 
served  as  circuit  judge  of  the  Eleventh  judicial  circuit  until  the  year 
1881,  so  that  the  venerable  judge  wore  the  ermine  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula for  a  period  of  thirty  years;  from  the  inception  of  the  district 
court  until  the  year  last  mentioned.  During  his  incumbency  of  the 
circuit  judgeship,  the  official  title  of  Judge  Goodwin  was  attacked;  the 
claim  having  been  advanced  that  it  was  invalid,  and  that  he  was  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  circuit  judge  in  this  the  Eleventh  circuit  be- 
cause of  n  on -residence.  The  judge,  being  a  resident  of  Detroit,  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  that  city  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  his  serv- 
ice as  district  and  circuit  judge.  A  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  51*0 
warranto  information  was  filed  against  the  judge  in  the  supreme 
court,  at  the  April  term  in  the  year  1871.  The  court  held  that  Judge 
Goodwin's  title  to  the  office  was  valid,  notwithstanding  n on- residence, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  a  judge  actually  residing  in  his  circuit  removes 
from  it,  "that  he  vacates  his  otRce."  The  case  in  question  is  entitled 
"The  People  ex  rel,  Eli  P.  Royee  vs.  Daniel  Goodwin;  Twenty-two  (22) 
Michigan,  page  four  hundre<l  ninety-six  (496). 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  would  fail  in  duty  to  the  memory  of  a 
most  excellent  gentleman,  did  he  pass  without  further  comment  than  is 
contained  in  the  recital  of  mere  incidents,  an  occasion  that  presents  the 
opportunity  to  place  upon  a  record  which  may  be  scanned  by  many 
eyes,  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  just  and  pure-minded  judge. 
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Having  had  occasion  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  Judge  Good- 
win's administration  of  the  law  within  the  Eleventh  judicial  fireuit  to 
practice  in  his  courts,  the  impression  became  deep-seated,  as  a  result 
of  observation  and  personal  experience  in  the  trial  of  causes  before  this 
even-handed  .iurist,  that  no  state  in  the  union,  no  country  within  the 
limits  of  civilization,  was  ever  hotter,  more  justly  and  more  equitably 
served  upon  its  bench,  than  iliehigan  and  the  Eleventh  «!ireuit  while 
Judge  Goodwin  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  within 
that  circuit.  His  temper  was  eminently  judicial.  Patient  ahnost  to  a 
fault,  lie  was  never  known  to  become  irascible,  hasty  or  testy.  C(»unsel 
was  i'itirly  and  patiently  heard;  litigants  justly  treated,  and  the  public 
good  always  conserved  by  Judge  Goodwin  during  the  long  yi^ars  of  his 
honorable  service. 

Judge  Joseph  II.  Steere 

The  Eleventh  judicial  circuit,  the  first  circuit  created  on  the  I'ppcr 
Peninsula.  hi\n  had  since  its  creation  but  two  judges,  Hon,  Daniel  Good- 
win and  the  present  incumheiit,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Steere.  As  herein- 
before stated,  the  circuit  was  created  in  the  year  1863  and  the  circuit 
court  took  the  place  of  the  district  court  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1864;  so  that  the  Eleventh  circuit  has  now  entered  upon  its  forty-eighth 
year;  and  its  second  judge  is  still  in  .service  on  its  bench.  Judge  Good- 
win's service  on  the  bench  of  the  Eleventh  circuit  covered  seventeen 
years,  and  Judge  Steere  has  now  been  serving  in  the  neigliborh(H)d  of 
thirty  years.  This  is  a  time-record,  it  is  believed,  unexcelled  in  the 
histopj-  of  any  other  eircnit  in  Jlichigan. 

Hon.  Joseph  II.  Steere,  when  elevated  to  the  lieneh.  was  for  that 
dignity  a  very  young  man.  He  probably  had  not  yet  reached  his  thir- 
tieth year,  and,  resnitingly.  his  practice  at  the  bar  had  been  limited; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  be  has  made  one  of  the  most  successful 
judicial  officers  that  Michigan  has  had  during  its  entire  history.  His 
excellent  legal  e(|uipment  at  the  outset ;  liis  extensive  reading,  his  indus- 
trious habits,  his  close  application,  all  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  e(m- 
tributcd  with  the  aid  of  a  .judicial  temper,  marked  by  his  unvarying 
patience  and  courtesy,  to  win  his  noted  success.  His  affahility  off  and 
on  the  bench,  made  it  a  pleasure  to  practice  in  his  court.  In  an  ex- 
tended experience  at  the  bar,  the  writer  has  appeared  in  many  of  the 
state  courts,  not  only  of  IMichigan  but  of  other  states,  and  in  the  federal 
circuit  court,  district  court  and  circuit  court  of  appeals;  has  met  dur- 
ing that  experience  a  large  number  of  judges,  state  and  federal,  and 
has  transacted  business  in  their  courts,  including  that  of  President 
Taft  when  he  was  presiding  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit;  and,  in  the  light  of  that  experience,  he  is  prepared 
to  say  that  no  one  among  these  judicial  officers  excelled  in  the  happy 
faculty  of  patient  judicial  temper  the  H(m.  Joseph  II.  Steere.  It  fol- 
lows, and  goes  without  saying,  that  he  has  achieved  a  noted  success 
upon  the  bench.  Such  men  as  he  can  best  serve  the  public  interest  in 
presiding  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
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Twelfth  Circuit  Jhoges 

By  act  No.  28  session  Laws  of  the  year  1865,  the  Twelfth  judicial 
circuit  was  created,  eoinprising  the  counties  of  Ontonagon,  Houghton, 
Kteweenaw  and  JIarquette.  The  present  county  of  Baraga  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  Twelfth  judicial  circuit,  part  of  the  county 
of  Houghton,  and  most  of  the  present  county  of  Iron,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  DiJckinson  county,  was  then  inclu<led  in  the  territory  of  Mar- 
quette county.  The  last  mentioned  act  provided  that  on  and  after  the 
10th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1865,  the  counties  mentioned  should 
con.stitnte  the  Twelfth  judicial  circuit.  The  act  provided  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  judicial  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  1865,  and  that 
the  judge  thereat  elected  should  hold  office  comuieiicing  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  Jlay,  181)5.  and  endinsr  on  the  tii'st  day  of  January,  1870. 
At  that  election,  Clarence  E.  Eddie  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the 
Twelfth  eircnit.  Jndge  Eddie  was  at  the  time  of  his  election  n  resi- 
dent of  Houghton  and  had  been  in  the  region  hut  a  few  years;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  electiim,  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  part- 
ner.ship  with  the  late  J.  A.  Hnbbell.  who  represented  the  old  Ninth  dis- 
trict in  congress  fi)r  several  terni.s.  -Judge  Eddie  held  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  Twelfth  circuit  until  the  early  part  of  the  year  lS(i!).  when 
he  died,  though  yet  a  comparatively  young  man. 

At  the  f()Uovving  judicial  election  in  April.  186!).  .Tames  O'Orady 
was  elected  and  filled  the  bench  of  this  circuit  until  the  first  da,v  of 
January,  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  1),  Willianw.  James 
O'Grady  came  to  the  Michigan  copper  region  from  .Marf|uetfe.  at  the 
close  of  the  vear  18(i6.  and  practiced  law  part  of  the  tiuie.  being  one 
of  the  film  of  Ilubbell  &  O'Grady.  He  had  been  in  practice  in  Mar- 
quette for  two  years  when  he  established  himself  in  Houghton.  He 
wa.s  a  resident  of  New  York  when  he  established  himself  in  .Mai'<)uette, 
ID  the  later  portion  of  the  year  186:1.  lie  was  active  as  a  member  of 
the  commiffee  which,  early  after  the  opening  of  the  war  i>f  the  rebellion, 
organized  the  body  ()f  trooi)s  for  fiehl  services  p(ipulai*ly  kiunvn  as  the 
"Irish  Brigade."  Judge  O'Grady  took  the  field  with  the  brigade,  as 
a  major  in  one  of  its  regiments.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
in  comnum  M-ith  a  number  of  others  of  his  political  vicw.s,  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  great  war  secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who, 
lacking  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Democratic  officers  .serving  in  the 
army,  compelled  a  number  of  them  to  resign,  among  whom  was  5Iajor 
O'Grady.  It  was  after  this  army  experience  that  he  moved  to  Mar- 
quette. He  was  by  birth  a  Vermonter.  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
and  especially  dignified  in  manner  and  in  bearing.  lie  was  a  good 
judge;  something  of  a  martinet,  however,  and  especially  severe  upon 
persons  convicted  of  crime  in  his  court.  He  died  at  Houghton  in  the 
year  1879. 

The  Present  Foiiii  Circuits 

Act  No,  32  of  the  ses.sion  Laws  of  the  year  1861  reorganized  the 
Eleventh   and    Twelfth   circuits,   and   created  a   new  circuit    which   was 
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designated  as  the  Twenty-fifth  .judicial  circuit.  The  Twenty-fifth  .ju- 
dicial circuit  consisted  of  Marquette,  Delta  and  Menominee  counties. 
It  included  all  of  the  territory  now  known  as  Marquette  county,  and 
also  the  principal  part  of  the  present  county  of  Iron,  and  a  portion  of 
tlie  county  of  Dickinson.  The  counties  of  Ontonagon.  Houghton,  Ke- 
weenaw, Baraga  and  Isle  Royfile  constituted  the  Twelfth  circuit  under 
this  act.  Isle  Royale  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  organized  into  a 
separate  county.  Prior  to  its  county  organization.  Isle  Royale  was  at- 
tached to  Houghton  county  for  .judicifll  purposes.  The  Eleventh  cir- 
cuit, under  the  same  act,  consisted  of  Chippewa.  Mackinaw.  Msmitou 
and  Schoolcraft  counties.  Mackinaw  coiinty  has  since  been  detached 
from  the  Eleventh  circuit  and  now  fonns  part  of  the  Northe;ii  cin-iiit 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  the  Thirty-third  circuit.  (See  Act  110.  Pub- 
lic Acts  1891.) 

Since  and  by  act  No.  65  of  the  year  1801,  the  Thirty-second  judicial 
circuit  was  organized,  and  it  was  made  to  consist  of  the  new  county  of 
Gogebic  and  the  county  of  Ontonagon,  which,  by  the  act,  was  detached 
from  the  Twelfth  circuit  to  form  part  of  the  new  one.  Act  No.  32  of 
the  year  1881  provided  that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
circuit  .judge  in  either  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth  or  Twenty-fifth  .judicial 
circuit  who  had  not  resided  within  the  circuit  for  thirty  days  prior  to 
his  election.  This  provision  as  to  resident's  qualification  was  inserted 
in  the  act  with  a  view  of  dissipating  a  considerable  dissatisfaction  which 
had  existed  among  members  of  the  bar  on  account  of  impoi-tation,  so  to 
speak,  of  judges  to  serve  on  the  bench  in  the  various  circuits  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  Tipper  Peninsida  at  the  date 
of  this  article,  is  divided  for  judicial  purposes  into  four  circuits — the 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirt.y-second.  The  counties  of 
Alger  and  Luce  constitute  part  of  the  Eleventh  circuit,  while  tbc  county 
of  JIacldnaw  is  attached,  as  before  stated,  to  the  Northern  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  the  Lower  Peninsula. 

Vetebanh  of  the  B.\b 
In  the  year  1850.  the  birth  year  of  the  second  constitution,  the  bar 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  numerically  limited  indeed.  Its  iiiend)er- 
ship  in  that  .year  was  confined  to  the  county  of  Chippewa  and  to  the 
city  of  Jlarquettc.  and,  possibly,  the  village  of  Houghton.  If  there 
were  lawyers  elsewhere  on  the  peninsula,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  information  regarding  them.  At  the  present  time,  the  legal 
professional  field  is  well  filled  throughout  the  peninsula,  the  counties  of 
Houghton,  i^Iarquette,  Delta,  Chippewa  and  Menominee  being  paitic- 
ularl.v  favored  by  membership  in  the  profession.  The  bi\rs  of  these  sev- 
eral counties,  as  well  as  those  of  some  other  counties  in  the  peninsula, 
contain  men  of  superior  legal  ability — men  who  would  achieve  success 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  anywhere  and  against  all  competi- 
tion.    It  i.i  sontetinies  ;i  .subject  for  wonder  that  some  of  these  men  in- 
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tluftd  theiiiselvoH  to  solt*t  a  field  for  their  life  work  siieh  as  the  Upper 
Peninsula;  so  many  localities  throiijrhont  the  eonntry  offering  superior 
advantages  to  the  indiLstrious,  capable,  pr.ieticing  lawyer.  Some  of 
theiie  gentlemen  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  ffl  the  work  of  their 
profession  in  this  lejrion.  and  have  now  reached  and  passed  thi^  oft- 
quoted  seriptura]  age  of  tluee-score  years  and  ten,  though  yet  euiitimi- 
ing  in  active  and  nseful  professional  work.  The  elders  of  the  profw.sioji 
in  the  vat-ions  (■(mnfies.  the  men  who  have  impressed  (heir  individuality 
npon  the  courts  of  flic  Upper  I'eninsuhi  while  practicing  in  tlic  varions 
eireuits,  will  he  given  proper  notice  hereafter.  At  tlii.s  point,  it  will 
jiei'hajis  he  ih'enied  appropriate  to  mention  the  several  lawyiT.s  who 
served  upon  the  l)i>iich  in  the  other  circuits  of  the  peninsula.  Iicside.s 
the  Eleventh  <-ircnit,  to  the  judges  of  wliicli  iKrficc  has  already  hecu  ac- 
corded. 

JcDGEw  Williams  .\ni>  Stkbeteb 

As  above  stated,  the  Twelfth  circuit  Imd  on  its  bench  Cliireiice  I-:. 
Eddie  and  James  O'Giady.  in  its  earlier  histori'.  the  latter  liaving  hecn 
.sueeeeded  by  William  D.  Williams,  of  Marquette.  After  the  deeeasc 
of  Judge  Williams.  J.  A.  Iluhbell.  the  well  known  former  representative 
in  eongress,  hecame  .indge  of  the  Twelfth  circuit.  Judge  Ilubhell  had 
scn'ed  in  congress  tw('lve  years,  during  which  time  he  was,  of  course, 
out  of  practice,  and  when  he  camo  upon  the  bench  be  was  somewhat 
handicappeii  by  reason  of  this  fact.  He  had  not  kept  as  closely  in 
touch  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  with  the  statutorj'  enact- 
ments as  would  a  man  engaged  in  daily  practice.  Notwitlistanding  such 
disadvantages.  Iluhbell  aejpdtted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  iin- 
I^irtant  duties  ipiite  ably.  He  was  a  man  of  rigid  intx'grity  and  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  jiersonality.  His  sense  of  justice  was  well  developed, 
lid  he  was  universally  rcganled  as  a  just  judge.  Judge  Hubbell's 
■  was  sen'ing  upon  the  bench,  was  somewhat 
■i  his  age  advanced,  so  that  after  two  or  three 
.'  nnequal  to  the  work  which  the  bench 
(hMiiiiiideil.  and  he  was  fre(piently  relieved  and  rested  by  Judge  Nor- 
(kI.  .Miebigan.  Judge  Ilaire  i)residcd  at  scv- 
■aj  of  tl'c  terms  in  llouglittm  county,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the 
leuil  hefoic  Judge  llubbVll  vacated  the-  l)ench. 

■ludge  llnhbell's  sueci'ssor  is  the  i)resent  incumbent  of  the  jui^e- 
ip  hi  that  circuit.  Alliert  T.  Streeter.  of  Houghton,  Judge  Streeter 
as  admitted  to  tlic  bar  tipon  the  recommendation  of  a  eoiiiinittee  of 
■aniincrs  in  tJie  circuit  court  for  tlie  county  of  lloughfon.  in  one  of 
c  earlier  ycais  of  Judge  Williams'  incumbency,  and  imiiiediatel.v  en- 
led  ii|ion  active  practice  at  ('ahimet,  Houghton  county.  For  a  time 
'  practieed  bis  |u-ofe,ssion  alone,  ami  subsequently  became  associated 
itb  A.  \V.  Kerr,  one  of  the  prominent  practicing  attorneys  in  Hough- 
n  county  at  the  present  time.  Judge  Streeter's  service  upon  the 
■nc)i  at  the  <-!ose  of  the  pn'scnt  year,  when  he  will  retire  from  the  of- 
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ficu,  will  have  exceeded  two  terms,  during  which  time  he  has  presided 
at  many  important  trials,  civil  and  criminal.  lie  is  a  hard-working, 
patient  and  conscientious  judge;  ever  earnestly  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
balance  even.  He  lias  been  and  is  a  worthy  colleague  of  the  other  emi- 
nent men  who  have  occupied  the  various  benches  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. Judge  Strceter  will  be  succeeded  on  tlie  fii-st  day  of  January, 
1912,  by  Patrick  II.  O'Brien,  the  circuit  judge  elect. 

Judges  Gr.\nt  and  Stone 
The  first  circuit  judge  of  the  Twenty-fifth  judicial  circuit,  consisting 
of  Jlarquette,  Delta.  Iron,  Dickinson  and  ilenomiiiee  countie.s,  was  Hon. 
ClaudiiLs  B.  Grant,  who  recently  retired  from  the  supreme  bench  of 
this  state.  Judge  Gnint  served  in  the  circuit  from  the  first  day  of 
Januarv',  3882,  until  tlie  first  day  of  Januarj-.  1888,  a  full  term.  At 
the  judicial  election,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  Judge  Grant  was  elected 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  entered  upon  its  service  and  occupied 
his  seat  on  the  bencli  of  that  court  from  the  fir.st  day  of  January,  1888, 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  1910.  a  long  period  of  unbroken  service, 
iei>resenting  in  all  twenty-eight  years  upon  the  circuit  and  supreme 
bench™.  One  of  the  features  of  Judge  Grant's  work  that  would  at- 
tract interested  notice,  is  the  tremendous  industry  and  capacity  for 
work  which  he  displayed.  The  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  cases  de- 
cided in  the  su|)reiiie  court  of  llichigan,  during  the  years  when  Judge 
Grant  was  a  member  of  the  court,  induces  the  conviction  that  he  was 
one  of  the  hardest  working  judges  Jlichigan  has  had.  The  deci.sions 
handed  down  by  Judge  Grant  alone,  and  written  by  him  would  fill 
many  volumes,  and  a  reading  of  them  results  in  the  impression  that  in 
their  preparation  he  was  not  niggard  of  his  labors  in  the  work  of  re- 
search. Judge  Grant  was  a  vigorous  trial  lawyer,  and  appeared  at  the 
bar  ill  many  cases  at  every  term  of  the  courts  at  Marquette,  Houghton 
and  elsewhere  before  his  promotion  to  the  bench.  The  lawyers  who 
practiced  with  him,  either  as  his  associates  or  opponents  in  the  years 
of  his  bar  work,  will  recall  with  what  completeness  in  every  detail  his 
cases  were  prepared,  and  with  what  vigor  and  lucidity  they  were  pre- 
sented. He  was.  for  a  time,  associated  in  the  jiraetice  of  the  law  with 
Joseph  II.  Chandler,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Houghton  in  his 
time.  The  firm  was  then  known  as  Chandler  &  Grant.  Later  it  became, 
Chandler,  Grant  &  Gray,  until  Joseph  II.  Chandler  moved  to  Chicago, 
when  Judge  Grant  continued  to  practice  as  the  head  of  the  firm  known 
as  Grant  &  Gray.  The  judge  also  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Houghton  county  for  two  terms.  He  was  exacting  as  judge  in  his  de- 
mands upon  the  officers  of  his  courts  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  seemliness  of  the  surroundings  while  the  work  of  the  courts  was  in 
progress.  This  judge  needs  no  monument  other  than  the  many  en- 
lightened decisions  penned  by  his  hand,  to  be  found  within  the  covers 
of  the  Michigan  reports  from  the  Sixty-ninth  volume  to  and  including 
the  One  Hundred  Fifty-eighth. 
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In  tilt  \car  IbSS  Jcihn  \\  Stone  of  Miniuctti  took  his  seat  upon 
the  }jcn<h  oi  the  fHintj  hfth  juibtiil  ciuiiit  md  seived  ai  its  judge 
cunt  111  uo  us]  V  from  thdt  time  until  the  lIi>s(  of  tht  jtar  1901  Judge 
Stone  at  the  judicial  election  of  the  ^ear  VM,  was  elected  justice  of 
the  supreme  eourt  of  Miihigan  anel  lie  eiitind  upon  the  disdiarg*  of 
the  duties  of  that  exalt<d  offiee  on  the  first  day  of  Januarj  1!>10  Judge 
Stone  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  was  a  law\(r  of  (xeeptioml  abilit\ 
and  unflagging  mdustrv  The  writer  is  unahh  to  uiall  bis  f  nlute  to 
mett  anj  demand  upon  his  official  so\i(<  ind  tiiiii  duuiig  all  thi  \  aib 
exceeding  i  score  whih  he  was  muiinhmt  of  the  bendi  of  thi  TMint\ 
fifth  circuit  th(  fact  that  he  took  his  stat  upon  the  bmth  of  the  su 
preine  court  aftir  pa-ssiuf;  Ins  sc\enfi(th  ^car  .ind  after  i  long  life  of 
eontinuoHS  piofcssional  and  judicial  jabois  juiseutiiig  i  Mgonms 
heartv  ipptaranec  sjaaks  eloipientli  foi  thi  robust  hiaith  ind  \igot 
with  whi  h  he  w  IS  l(b(  1  ilh  eiido»(d  Thi  m  is  i  history  liihind  Judge 
St*>m  ill  n  ]>iolis.si  nil  and  oftii  lal  wa\  \  i\  taih  in  liti  h  sir\id 
th.  I  nil  (  in  Hi  i|  t  it\  d  Mmiit\  d.ik  1  iti  r  th  jKoscuiting  ittoi 
n(\  still  I  ltd  IS  limit  judge  toi  isluitt 
liitMccn  the  ^cais  ]b«l)  mid  ]'5«4  hi  fitkd  th 
attoin(\  tor  the  Wistcrij  district  if  Mi  hi^ii 
pointed  b\  I'nsicknt  Vithui  Judg  Stun  aisc 
(.mill  sh  ol  the  tiiitid  Stttcs  iis  lepiesent  iti\i 
whi  h  1  s  hcinu  town  \lligiii  w  is  hu  itcd  it 
and  IS  liif  n.  stitecl  Ik  hjs  nnv  hiid  i  i  ntiii 
fioiii  th(  bc'iiiinng  ot  tin  m  u  I'^'iS  to  this  tin' 
gives  pioniisc  of  111  iin  \c  its  ot  \.<Iualil(  sum 
gau   notwithsf  iiKhnfr  his   id\inrLd  igc 

Tl  DC  !■    KiC  inUI)    (_      ll   \\M(,\N 

I'l    11  tl      ti  msl  tion  cit    lohii  W    Stum    to  the  siipjcii  uit    I.i  h 

ard  (  H  inn  „  111  f\ii\\n  i  nun  it  fim  Ic^al  ai  inn  u  lii^c  ^l  t 
eiici'  it  the  1)11  l)i(  d  s  h  liih  ittinimints  mcl  unasSKilahle  iiit  il 
was  the  \  t\  w  ttln  si  t  n  >f  C  )\iuioi  \\  ariu  i  to  hll  thit  j  it  ai 
of  the  iinc\piied  ttim  m  the  <ii  iiit  bench  ot  the  Tnentj  fifth  i  iiit 
inter\(ning  Ixtorc  the  next  gejicial  eleetiin  The  appointment  of  Mi 
Flanmgin  eonmnnded  the  unc\ersal  ippioval  eif  pidieian  bai  and 
people  of  the  peninsula  at  largi  and  pnitjeularl>  of  all  those  most 
closeh  identihed  with  the  lHcnt\  titth  cii  iiit  b\  nason  of  re&idence 
within  its  limits  So  una  iimeiis  m  Iced  was  the  sentiment  of  the  liw 
yers  respecting  the  eapihilit\  tdiiness  and  gcneial  htuesf,  foi  judicial 
honors  of  Judge  Hinnigin  that  he  rcec  ned  the  eniiablc  eomplinitnt  of 
a  unanimous  nomination  for  the  office  ot  circuit  judge  fiom  both  the 
Republican  anel  Dcniotratie  juein  lal  eointntions  ecmipeised  in  lirge 
part  of  law>irs  Vs  i  conseipicnfe  he  was  sul)seciucntl>  elected  to  the 
ofliee  without  ojijiosition  ind  bids  fair  to  hll  it  for  a  scries  of  jeiis 

The  piesent  judge  has  made  a  most  satisfactory   beginning  in  the 
discharge    rf    Ins   dnti  s    ind    th     c  m  hi  t     if   Ins   e  uits    and    has   jm 
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pressed  tlie  members  of  the  bar  and  the  general  public  most  favorably. 
To  use  the  expressive  vernacular,  he  ia  "making  good"  to  such  extent 
that  it  is  believed  by  all  who  liave  interestedly  observed,  that  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  bench  will  depend  upon  his  own  inclinations.  Born 
to  the  soil,  too,  there  ia  much  about  this  most  recent  acquisition  to  the 
bench  of  the  peninsula  to  atti'act  notice.  Ontonagon  county  produced 
a  fnture  jud^e  when  Biehard  C.  Plannigan  was  born  within  its  limits, 
in  the  year  1857.  ilentally,  intpllcctually.  he  is  in  his  prime,  while, 
by  reason  of  his  temperate  and  regular  habits  of  life,  he  ia  also  physi- 
cally vigorous,  so  that  he  gives  promise  of  a  long  period  of  usefulness, 
in  a  position  which  he  is  eminently  fitted  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself 
and  profit  to  the  people.  He  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the  people,  too, 
having  sprung  from  a  parentage  having  nothing  in  common  with  thosi- 
born  to  the  purple,  or  those  who  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  opulence.  It 
is  believed  with  confidence,  that  Judge  Flannigan,  Providence  favoring 
liim  with  extended  life,  will  achieve  a  fame  of  which  his  descendants 
and  his  many  friends  may  entertain  a  just  sentiment  of  pride. 

Thirty-second  Circuit  Jijdgbs 

The  Thirty-second  circuit  like  the  Eleventh,  has  had  but  two  jud^'e.s 
since  iU  organization.  Norman  AV,  Haire  was  the  first  and  Samuel  S. 
(Jooper  the  second,  and  present  -.indge.  Both  were  young  men  when 
they  mounted  the  bench,  and  both  are  still  unadvanced  in  age  while 
both  acquitted  themselves  well  m  the  discharge  of  the  .judicial  duties; 
Judge  Haire  to  the  close  of  his  work  on  the  bench,  and  Judge  Cooper 
to  the  i>rescnt  time.  As  previously  stated,  Judge  Ilairc  not  only  took 
care  of  the  work  of  his  circuit,  but  also  of  considerable  of  that  of  the 
Twelfth  circuit  during  the  latter  part  of  Judge  Hubbell's  term.  He 
retired  from  the  bench  voluntarily,  and  also  withdrew  from  profe:'^- 
sional  practice  and  engagetl  himself  in  mining  work.  At  the  present 
time,  former  .indge  Haire  is  chief  administrator  of  several  important 
mining  properties  in  Northern  Michigan,  and  elsewhere;  the  chief  of 
which  is  perhaps,  the  Copper  Range  Consolidated  interests.  A  very 
competent  lawyer,  a  .judge  whose  judicial  fairness  was  eliaracteristic 
and  a  genial  generous  gentleman,  the  bar  of  the  Ujiper  Peninsula  could 
not  afford  to  lose  him  from  its  brotherliood.  May  be  live  long  and 
prosper. 

The  county  of  Chippewa  affords  us  with  the  earliest  information  re- 
garding the  men,  who,  perhaps,  first  engaged  in  the  practice  i)f  the  hiw 
under  recognized  bar-forms  within  the  limits  of  the  Tppei-  Peninsula. 

J.  Tjocan  Cdii'MAN,  OF  THE  Soo 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  liuiitetl  article  cannot  be  expected  t<i 
sketch  every  member  of  the  bar  who  has  pra^^ticed  and  who  is  practic- 
ing before  the  courts  of  the  I'pper  Peninsula.  It  is  not  so  intended, 
but  those  gentlemen  who  have  by  their  personality  and  long  association 
with  the   records  in  a  professional  sen.se.   inirrcR'ied   themselves,  so  to 
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speak,  upon  tlio  eniirts  and  upon  the  profession,  are  briefly  mentioned, 
and  their  records  and  diiiratjteriKfits  soiiicwhiit  detailed.  As  above 
slated,  (Jliippcwa  eouiity  gives  ns  examples  of  the  oarliei:  practitioners 
ill  this  region.  Among  them,  was  the  well  known  and  it  may  be  added, 
fiimoHs  J.  Logan  Chipman,  whose  professional  practice  and  history 
are  found  largely  associated  with  the  coni-ta,  the  bar  and  the  city  of 
Detroit.  We  find  Mr.  J.  Logan  Chipman  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
profession  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  early  as  tiie  year  184!*;  a  time  when 
the  county  of  Chippewa  formed  a  part  of  the  First  circuit,  of  which 
the  county  of  Wayne  was  also  a  part.  The  older  residents  and  bar- 
members  of  the  peninsula  will  recall  that  Mr.  Chipnmn  manied  a 
daughter  of  old  Chief  0-shaw-waw-no,  who  resided  for  many  years  at 
the  foot  of  the  Soo  rapids,  and  he  lived  for  some  years  thereafter  at 
Sault  Stc.  Marie  with  his  Indian  wife,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
The  earliest  records  of  the  court  work  and  law  practice  are  found  in 
said  Chippewa  eountj-.  Among  them  is  a  most  interesting  one  regard- 
ing a  case  tried  in  the  year  18-i!).  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Henry 
M.  Dodge.  J.  Logan  Chipman  represented  the  defendant  in  this  ease, 
which  was  entitled  Poissin  vs.  Anthony,  and  the  suit  was  brought  for 
the  recovery  from  Anthony  of  the  value  of  a  dog  belonging  to  the  plain- 
tiff, whieh  had  been  shot  by  Anthony,  as  was  claimed,  while  the  animal 
was  trj'ing  to  escape  through  a  fence  with  a  ham  whieh  he  had  stolen 
from  Anthony's  larder.  The  plaintiff  in  the  ease  was  represented  by 
William  Norman  JieCIoud,  who,  tradition  informs  us,  was  a  brilliant 
and  highly  educated  ex-elergyman,  who  had  formerly  been  a  leading 
minister  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  Philadelidiia;  but,  owing 
to  intemperate  habits,  he  had  left  the  ministry  and  had  taken  up  the 
law.  He  is  further  said,  on  the  autliority  of  tradition,  to  have  been  as 
learned  and  brilliant  an  advocate  as  ever  addressed  a  court  in  Michi- 
gan, But  he  died  while  comparatively  young  under  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances at  Mackinac.  "J.  Logan  Chipman  and  McCloud  having 
ample  time  on  their  hands,  and  each  a  keen  appreciation  of  humor, 
made  a  function  of  this  noted  Chippewa  trial,  and  prepared  and  tried 
the  ease  with  all  the  skill  and  ability  which  would  have  graced  the 
Dartmouth  College  case.  They  conducted  the  case  with  great  dignity 
and  detail  of  erudition.  Each  appeared  before  the  court  in  Prince  Al- 
bert coats,  wearing  white  cravats,  and  resorted  to  all  the  arts  known 
tfl  the  profession,  both  in  technical  pleading  and  forensic  eloquence. 
.Alucli  Latin  was  used.  The  declaration  filed  by  MeCloud  was  a  marvel 
in  pleading,  being  patterned  after  the  old  eommon-law  indictment  for 
niuider  and  freighted  with  legal  phraseology.  He  also  illustrated  the 
document  with  pen  sketches  of  the  tragedy.  It  began  in  this  wise: 
'Before  his  honor,  Henry  M.  Dodge!  On  this  Twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  February  in  the  year  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  One  Thou- 
sand Eight  Hundred  and  P'orty-ninth  as  by  Archbishop  Usher,  his 
computation,  although  there  be  Thirty-six  (36)  conjectures  amongst 
Christian  chronol()gists  on  this  one  point  alone,  cometb  the  Plaintiff 
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Poisson  and  Complains,  etc.,'  "  and  each  statement  in  the  pleading  is 
tlius  expanded  and  elaborated  in  a  most  learned  manner.  The  verdict 
was  against  Anthony,  and  the  ease  was  promptly  appealed.  This  plead- 
ing was  really  a  legal  euriosity.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  read 
it.  It  contained  a  number  of  pages  all  fonned  in  the  same  peculiar 
way,  but  it  appears  that  it  has  disappeared  from  the  files  and  it  i.s  now 
out  of  reach,  a  circumstance  to  he  regretted.  Mr.  J.  Logan  Chipman 
settled  in  Detroit,  and  there  practiced  his  profession  most  successfully. 
He  became  one  of  the  judges  in  that  city,  occupied  the  bench  with 
credit,  and  represented  the  district  of  his  residence  in  congress  for  at 
least  two  terms.  With  his  passing  went  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers 
of  Michigan ;  a  man  of  great  ability  and  most  genial  temperament.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  woo  by  his  affability  and  his  personality  all  who 
approaehed  him.  None  is  heard  to  say,  nor  has  been  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  a  disparaging  word  in  relation  to  J.  LoKan 
Chipman.  Besides  these  two  gentlemen,  George  W.  Brown,  who  was 
al.so  superintendent  of  the  Soo  canal,  practiced  law  in  the  earlier  years 
at  the  Soo. 

J>AN    II.   Ii.\f.I,,   OP  ^[AlilJUETTE 

In  the  year  18^1,  there  earae  to  the  L'ppcf  Peninsula  from  Lower 
Michigan,  the  man  who  is  now  in  the  yiosition  of  dean  of  the  entire  bar 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  respect  to  length  of  service  and  active  prac- 
tice, Dan  II.  Jiall,  of  JIarquctte.  This  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  the  profession  without  any  intermission  down  to 
the  i»resent  time  in  the  various  circuits  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
the  state  at  large,  and  in  the  federal  and  other  state  eourtjs.  He  has 
therefore  been  engaged  in  the  activi;  practice  of  his  profession  for  fifty 
years,  and  is  hale,  hi^arty  and  eapal>!e  of  much  laborious  achievement 
today.  He  is  found  in  his  office,  or  in  the  courts,  during  every  working 
day,  as  actively  and  zealously  at  M-ork  as  an  ambitious  man,  full  of  in- 
dustry and  application  in  the  very  prime  of  life  might  be.  No  man  at 
the  bar  has  won  as  many  legal  victories  as  Dan  II.  Ball.  His  work  is 
as  perfect  as  industrious  research  and  broad  legal  capacity  can  make 
it.  And  these  qualifications  are  fortified  by  an  unswerving  and  un- 
assailable integrity.  He  is  a  lawyer  ()f  the  old  scliool,  capable  of  no 
petty  schemes  or  devices — ime  who  regards  the  ethics  of  the  profession 
as  sacred  and  binding  upon  his  professional  conscience.  His  whole 
professional  life  has  been  exemplary  and  stands  as  an  example  which 
might  well  be  followed  by  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  Mr. 
Ball,  during  his  professional  practice,  has  been  from  time  to  time  as- 
sociated with  other  members  of  the  profession.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Ball  &  Chandler,  which  conducted  offices  at  Marquette  and 
Houghton,  and  also  the  firm  of  Ball  &  Black,  and  Ball,  Black  &  Owen. 
The  present  firm  of  which  the  subject  of  this  short  sketch  is  the  head,  is 
Ball  &  Ball,  of  Marquette. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.   Ball's  coming  to   Marquette,   there   were  two 
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other  practicing  lawyers  there.  II.  II.  Jlaynard  and  Peter  "White,  who 
were  jointly  engaged  in  profesMonal  business  under  the  firm  name  and 
style  of  AVhite  &  Maynard.  Mr.  Maynard  went  out  of  practice  about 
the  time  James  O'Grady  heeame  circuit  judge.  "While  Mr.  Peter  White, 
although  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  not  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
profession  to  any  great  extent,  his  chief  business,  even  as  early  as  1861, 
being  that  at  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  decease — bank- 
ing. Mr.  Jlaynard  was  on  the  peninsida  as  early  as  the  year  183.'j,  and 
there  was  also  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  Marquette,  namtni  Charles  Saf- 
ford,  who  lived  in  the  region,  however,  prior  to  the  year  1861. 

Other  Marquette  Col'nty  Lawyers 
A  sketch  of  the  lawyers  of  Marquette  eoun+y,  would  not  be  eom- 
plete  were  the  names  omitted  of  James  M.  Wilkinson,  Heiuy  D.  Smith, 
F.  0.  Clark  and  John  Q.  Adams.  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  seventies,  moved  to 
Appleton,  Wis<'onsin.  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  after  a  few  years  praetiee, 
abandoned  the  profession  and  entei-ed  the  banking  biisiness.  John  Q. 
Adams  practiced  at  Negaunee.  entering  upon  his  praetiee  there  in  the 
early  seventies;  and  P.  0.  Clark  engaged  in  the  praetiee  at  Marquette 
shortly  after  1870,  having  practiced  in  the  village  of  Eseanaba  a  couple 
of  years  prior  to  thiit  time. 

IIOCGHTON'   Cot-NTV    BaR 

The  bar  of  Houghton  county,  in  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  war, 
consisted  of  Charles  Hascall,  James  M.  Ro.ss,  Thomas  ^IcKntee  and  J.  A. 
Huhbel!.  -Messrs.  Hascall.  Robs  and  MeKntee,  praetieed  as  a  finn  under 
the  title  of  Hascall,  Ross  &  ilcEntee.  Either  in  the  year  1864  or  1865, 
Clarence  E.  Eddie  who  became  first  circuit  .iudge  of  the  Twelfth  cir- 
cuit came  to  Houghton,  and  alsii  Thotiias  .M.  Brady.  Judge  Eddie  has 
already  been  treated  of.  as  well  as  J.  A.  Hubbell.  Thomas  51.  Urady 
had  sensed  for  a  time  prior  to  his  coming  to  Honghton,  as  a  captain  in 
one  of  the  Michigan  volunteer  reginu'nts.  He  remained  in  Houghton 
until  about  the  year  18i)0.  when  he  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 
He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Houghton  county  and  its  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  a  least  one  term.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  before  a  jury,  and 
won  many  noted  criminal  cases  tried  in  the  circuit  court  of  Houghton 
county,  at  the  time  when  erimiual  trials  were  numerous  there,  Mr, 
Brady  is  still  living  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Eagle  River, 
in  what  is  now  Keweenaw  county,  in  the  year  1864,  and  practiced  at 
the  bar  until  the  close  of  the  year  1907 ;  a  period  of  forty-three  years  of 
active  practice,  though  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement, the  major  part  of  the  work  devolving  upon  him  was  executed 
by  his  capable  assistant,  Allen  P.  Rees,  who,  by-the-way,  still  occupies 
the  same  offices  at  Houghton  which  were  used  by  the  firm  of  Chad- 
bourne  &  Rees,  and  who,  I  believe,  heeame  the  successor  of  Thomas  L. 
Chadbourne  as  attorney  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  and 
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other  (.-(ipper  mining  corporations.  .Mr.  CliHilbounic  was  for  a  time  as- 
sociated with  J.  A.  KubbcU,  the  iinn  being  known  as  niibbcl!  &  Cliad- 
bounie.  Sir.  Oliadboui'iut  was  a  very  able  and  paiitstakiug  lawyer,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  eotiipioteiiess  with  whieli  he  held  his  eases  iu 
hand.  He  came  into  court  witli  every  point  in  his  wi.se  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  fortHied  bj-  text-book  and  ease  authorities,  and  seldom 
failed  of  sueeess.  It  is  believed  Mr.  Chadbonme  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  j)rofeHsion  well  equipped  Hiiancially,  and  tliat  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1911,  at  Palm  Beach,  Flor- 
ida, he  left  his  wife  and  children  amply  provided  for. 

Henry  M.  Neweonibe  was  at  Eagle  River  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law,  having  come  there  shortly  after  the  advent  of  Mr,  Chadbourne. 
He  served  for  a  time  ns  prosecuting  attorney  of  Keweenaw  county. 

A.  AV.  Ilenssler  was  another  legal  practitioner  in  Houghton  county 
in  several  of  the  years  prior  to  the  year  1876.  He  was  praseeutlng  at- 
torney for  a  time,  and  then  moved  to  one  of  the  cities  of  Lower  Mich- 
igan. He  was  not  only  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  also  a  physician,  and 
like  the  proverbial  "Jack  of  all  trades"  he  was  not  the  most  eminent 
success  ill  either  profession.  He  came  to  grief  in  Lower  Michigan, 
having  been  brought  to  trial  there  for  a  violation  of  the  crimimil  laws 
of  the  state  growing  out  of  an  alleged  breach  of  tnist  in  connection 
with  his  ])rofcssional  work.  The  present  bar  of  Houghton  county  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  young  and  iiiidille  age  men,  of  stronjr  personality 
as  a  rule,  and  of  good  legal  ability. 

Onton-agon,  Sciiooi.cb.vpt  and  Delt.v 

The  lawyt'rs  of  Ontonagon  county  iu  the  year  ISfil.  were  George  C. 
Jones  and  William  D.  Wiliiains.  The  latter,  as  before  stated,  became 
circuit  judge.  After  remaining  a  number  of  years  in  Ontonagon  county, 
George  C.  Jones  went  to  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  there  I  believe,  he 
still  resides  at  a  good  old  age. 

In  Mackinac  county,  Mr.  Brown,  James  McNamara  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
man have  been  for  many  years  the  leading  practitioners,  and  are  iiien 
of  wide  experience  and  extensive  practice. 

Schoolcraft  county  has,  at  the  present  day,  several  young,  vigorous 
and  somewhat  experienced  lawyers  at  its  bar.  They  arc  all  capable 
and  active  workers. 

The  dean  of  the  bar  of  Delta,  county  is  Eli  P.  Royce,  who  is  now  a 
nonagenarian.  Mr.  Royce  in  his  earlier  manhood,  practiced  the  sur- 
veyor's profession,  and  planned  and  laid  out,  as  its  first  surveyor,  the 
village  of  Escanaba.  He  began  the  praeti<^e  of  law  in  Delta  county  in 
the  earlier  years  in  the  history  of  the  village  of  Escanaba,  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  about  the  year  1894,  since  which  time  he  has 
practically  retired  from  all  legal  activities.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
circuit  judge,  opposing  Claudius  \i.  Grant,  but  was  defeated.  He  has 
been  prosecuting  attomey  of  Delta  county,  and  .served  also  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Escanaba.  He  is  a  man  of  venerable  appearance,  wonder- 
fully preserved  in  view  of  his  advanced  years. 
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Delta  county  lias  a  large  bar,  and  the  busincKS  of  its  courts  has  been 
rapidly  growing  within  the  last  few  years.  Its  bar  at  this  writing 
numbers  twenty  members,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  active  prao- 
tiee  of  the  profession ;  and  among  the  elders  of  whom  may  be  reckoned 
John  Power,  A.  R.  Northup,  P.  I>.  .Mead.  Ira  C.  Jennings,  C.  D.  Mr- 
Eweu,  John  Cummiskey,  Mewton  C.  Spencer  and  Jndd  Ycllaiid- 

Menomineb  County  I'eactitioners 
In  Menominee  county,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  legal  history,  one  of 
the  most  notetl  of  its  practicing  lawyers  was  Judge  E.  H.  Ingall.s.  lie 
served  for  a  time  aa  probate  judge,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  respect  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held,  was  resitonsible,  no 
doubt,  for  the  fact  that  he  was  popularly  called  for  many  yeaj's  of  his 
life,  Judge  Ingalls.  Eleazer  S.  Ingalis  was  born  at  Niishiia,  New  Hump- 
shire,  in  1S20.  When  eighteen  he  migrated  to  Illinois,  driving  an  ox- 
team,  accompanied  by  a  companion  of  his  own  age  on  the  trip.  He 
passed  through  the  site  of  Chicago  and  locatetl  at  Antiocli,  where  his 
father  engaged  in  farming.  He  worked  at  blaeliamithing  for  a  time  and 
read  law,  and  finally  entered  upon  practice.  He  married  llartha  M. 
Pearson.  There  were  born  to  them  three  hoy.s  and  live  girls.  Of  this 
family  at  this  time,  only  three  survive.  They  are  Jlrs.  A.  L.  Sawyer  of 
Menominee,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Beaser  and  Arthur  J.  Ingalis.  The  two  latter 
now  live  in  California.  In  the  year  1850  Judge  Ingalis  organized  a 
caravan  and  crossed  the  plains  to  California.  After  remaining  in  Cali- 
fornia two  years,  he  returned  east  with  the  ob.iect  of  taking  his  family 
to  the  gold-producing  state;  but  he  changed  bis  mind  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  Pacific  coast.  lu  1859  he  h)catcd  on  tlic  biiy  shore  a  little 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river.  Shortly  after  he  moved  to 
Menominee,  and  theie  innoediately  became  a  prominent  and  public-spir- 
ited citizen.  There  wiis  an  cffioit.  at  the  time  of  Judge  Ingall's  location  in 
Menominee,  to  establish  a  county  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Bleecker, 
with  the  county  seat  a  few  miles  from  Menominee  city.  This  effort 
Judsre  Ingalis  vigorously  fought  and  defeated.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
publishing  business,  and  stalled  the  Menominee  Herald,  now  the  Hcr- 
aiil-Lcuder.  He  was  also  active  in  railroad  eonstniction  interests,  and 
secured  a  contract  from  the  state  to  bnild  the  Green  Bay  and  Bay  De 
Noe  State  road  within  Menominee  comity.  He  was  very  active,  too,  in 
the  work  of  bringing  abcmt  the  construction  of  the  Menominee  branch 
railroad  to  the  Iron  range.  He  was  interesteil  in  tlie  Breen  mine  at 
Wanceda,  and  in  the  Emmet  mine  at  the  same  place,  whence  shipments 
of  iron  ore  were  begun  in  the  year  1S78.  As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Ingalis 
was  especially  strong  before  a  jury  because  of  his  winning  and  iuipres- 
si\'c  personality.  He  was  the  oidy  attorney  whose  name  appears  in  the 
record  of  the  first  term  of  the  Circuit  court  of  Menominee.  He  filled 
the  offices  of  pi'osecuting  attorney  and  circuit  court  commissioner,  as 
well  ah  that  of  judge  of  probate.  Judge  Ingalis  was  very  widely  known 
and  uiiiversallv  respected.  He  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  that 
of  fifty-uiiic. 
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Benjamin  J.  ]irown,  also  of  Menoniinei?,  was  a  colleague  at  the  bar 
of  that  «)unty  of  Judge  Ingalls,  Judge  Thoiiias  H.  Rice  having  prac- 
ticed contemporaneously  with  tliem.  Judge  Ingalls'  death  oeeurred  in 
187!>,  Judge  RSee's  about  two  years  later,  and  Benjamin  J.  Brown,  also 
familiarly  known  as  Judge  Blown,  passed  away  in  the  year  1905.  Per- 
haps, the  most  appropriate  method  which  can  be  adopted  to  charaeter- 
i/e  the  lif  an  I  w  rk  of  II  n  ]}  njamm  J  Bn  \n  *  ul  1  be  t»  it  sert 
here  the  res  lut  is  1  h  wu  al  1 1  d  b\  tl  e  \I  n  mm  c  ui  t\  bir 
i  s  pr  tl  1  g  LoU  agues  who  In  w  hi  i  be^t  an  I  had  uoitunit-v  to 
stu  h  his  chaia  teristiLs  an  I  \  h  n  th  se  r  oJutions  gl^e  Mi<">sion 
t     tl     r  \       s  of  the  ii  an     Tl  e  res  luti  i  s  foil    \ 
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fe  1    gs          1   bj    [  ro]    r      1     r              i  nrk   tl 
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R  0         I 

H    S    ■ 


I  1  g         r  I  1        (  r        R        W  le  1    ei       tl  1S65 

■5       II  le  rp    0  el  to  lag  n    \   a    1  be        p  t  me    ber  of  tie  Mi  I  j,nn  bar 

113  t     Menon     ce    an  1  1  ere  5  e  lu  s  s|  e  t  tl  p  gre  t  r  p  rt  on  of  tua 

p     f  I   1  tp    1 T  nng  ]  aril    ]itel         i   Inge  [  ^^t    n  tl  e        |  ortn   t  Ipgai  q  PS 

t      sal     ontru  ers  es  tl  at  1 1  e     r  ap     i     tl  e   le  el  ]  i  ent  of  our    nst  t  t      "  and 

n  1  >*tr  es  Up  as  nell  kno  \n  to  o  r  at  j  reu  e  eo  rt  I  ere  1  la  clear  e  on  legal 
quest  ona    al  ■ajs  exiresaed  jn  the    laaaj     lang  age  of   the  oil  a  hool    r    eve!   the 

lowst  atte  toi  an  1  ominan  lei  tie  tlooRltf  I  ons  lerat  o  of  tl  e  rt  Ha 
1  ite  reanon  g  i  er  c<l  the  ost  at  bbor  al  ell  It  s  bit  the  trutl  to  sav  that  he 
hnl  a  q    re*!  the  attnlutes  of  read  neai   fuUneaa  anl  ae     raey 

Id  0  r  e  ery  lav  praef  e  here  none  of  ua  lared  1  s|  te  h  a  en  np  ition  of 
legal  I  rujioti  t  as  He  as  an  exe  nplary  [  rapt  tioner  both  in  the  pre]  arat  on  and 
presental  on  of  pases  The  pre  s  n  an  1  a  ra  y  of  1  is  pleadi  gs  and  his  in 
s  Btence  to  fie  ^erge  of  tyranny  on  (le  se  of  tie  n  o«t  ipt  word  ind  phrase  id 
legal  lo  me  Is  will  e  er  be  rememl  ere  1  n  n  ept  on  n  th  h  a  an  e  and  work 
The  pone  seness  an  1  aptness  of  1  s  bnef>"  an  1  the  luei  lity  an  1  eloq  enee  of  h  a  argu 
mc  ts  are  nolels  vorthy  of  initaton  by  the  profess  on  Th  a  f a  t  a  exempl  fled 
hy  the  reeorls  of  many  of  o  r  notel  cases    therefore   be  it 

Resol  el  that  the  Bar  of  Menom  nee  Count)  whose  men  beta  ha  e  been  as 
a  e  ated  w  th  Mr  Bro  n  so  long  and  so  pleiaantly  in  the  labors  of  the  profeaaion 
an  1  in  the  d  ties  and  rps[io  a  b  1  t  ea  of  a  ommon  e  tizensh  p  and  who  from  the  r 
las  e  It  on       th  1  m  I  ave  learned  to  reflpett   admire  and  loie  hi  n   deplor  ng  h  s  loss 
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pill  Q  i  II  innril  tins  me  imr    I     f  1  s  liti    ^ll  i  t    t  vl  t     I   '    I  ir  i  1  r  is  1 1        r 

citizen  and  honorable  iiiuii 

Resol\c(l,  that  wi,  fpndti-  tn  the  family  and  fuends  of  Mr  Brown  our  most 
sincere  syinjiathy  in  tlieir  great  loss  and  grief,  but  trust  tliiy,  as  nell  is  all  itliers 
who  mourn  hia  deith,  Tttll  iind  consolation  in  the  knowledge  and  memorv  of  Ins  1  ng, 
acti\c  atid  useful  <  areer,  and  his  life's  work  nobly  done 

"Bcidved  that  the  Bar  <if  Menominee  County  requests  tint  the  Tircuit  Ci  art 
for  this  L  iint\  and  tlie  Supreme  Lonrt  of  the  Stjte  of  Michignn  -mil  tic  ]  lenl 
Courts  of  ihc  Diatnet  of  Michigan  to  re<ei\e  an  i  place  in  their  p  rn  inent  r  rls 
this  memornl  t  >  our  dwin.  pd  brother  ' 

Among  the  jiracrtitioners  at  the  Menominee  county  bar  at  this  time, 
are  A.  L.  Sawyer.  M.  J.  Doyle,  "William  P.  Waite,  M.  C.  Cuddy,  J.  E. 
Traey,  G.  S.  I'ower  and  others ;  a  strong  bar,  many  oE  the  members  of 
which  give  promise  of  much  future  aehievement. 

Bar  of  Dickinson  and  Iron  Counties 
Dickinson  county  being  comparatively  young,  has  few  of  tlie  men 
in  its  personnel  who  figured  more  than  three  decades  ago  in  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  peninsula.  R.  C.  Fiannigan,  present  judge  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  circuit,  is  one  of  these.  A.  C.  Cook  of  Iron  Mountain,  and 
possibly  his  professional  co-partner.  II.  JI.  I'elhan,  is  another.  The 
present  prosecuting  attorney  R.  C.  Henderson,  Attorney  Knight  aii<l 
other  professionals  in  that  county  are  comparatively  young,  though 
quite  successful  in  their  work.  One  of  the  oldest  lawyers  in  Dickinson 
county  is  Attorney  Ilurle.v,  who  i.s  now.  I  liclieve,  conducting  the  court 
of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Iron  county.  al«o  comparatively  new,  had,  however,  some  lawyers  of 
note;  among  whom  mention  is  dxw  of  Senator  Moriarty,  Charles  K. 
Watson  and  Fred  II.  Abbirft.  all  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Iron  coiuity.  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  years 
of  its  existence  as  a  county.  The  yoimger  members  of  the  bar  here,  too, 
are  men  of  force,  generally  energetic  and  given  to  application  to  the 
work  of  the  profession.  Credit  is  due,  and  is  hereby  appreciatively  ac- 
corded by  the  writer  of  this  .sketch,  to  Tlon.  Dan  II,  Ball  of  Marquette, 
Hon.  Joseph  II.  Steei'c,  of  Sault  Stc.  Mai-ie,  A.  li.  Sawyer  of  Menom- 
inee, and  tlie  late  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne.  formerly  of  Ilemj^hton,  Mich- 
igan, for  valuable  hints  and  data  furnished  liiiri  in  it.s  iin-paralion. 
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CIIAPTKR  XlIT 
THE  FAMOUS  SCO  RfXilOX 

OUTLINC    IIlKTORY    OP    IjAKE    SUPERIOR — Its    VesSJELK^Its    (.'oMMERCB— 

Enormity  of  Traffic — The  RArioK^" Dreams  of  de  LoNfi  Ago" 
^TifE  IjOck.s — The  City — AGRicr:i.TL'RAL  Possibilities. 

By  Hon.  L.  C.  Hol(kn 

Lake  Superior  was  discovered  by  the  Freiii-h  explorer  Brule  in  Iti'ii), 
and  is  appropriately  named.  It  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world.  Jt  i.s  350  miles  long.  ]60  miles  wide  and  has  an  area  of  8), 8110' 
square  miles — exceeding  the  combined  size  of  New  Ilanip-shire,  Jlassa- 
ehusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey — which  states, 
according  to  the  last  census,  have  an  a^regate  population  of  7,991,521, 
while  the  ports  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  have  a  population  of 
only  189,191,  of  which  9,050  are  in  Canada  and  180,141  in  the  states; 
yet  the  tonnage  of  ores  alone  shipped  from  Lake  Superior  during  eight 
months  of  navigation  is  three  times  greater  than  the  total  tonnage  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  freight  exported  in  a  whole  year  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  which  is  the  lai^est  export  city  in  the  world. 

The  early  explorers  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  reported  most 
fabulous  tales  of  the  richness  of  the  copper  deposits  along  its  soiith 
shor<^  Yet  all  united  in  the  .settled  opinion  that  tlie  locality  was  so 
far  inland  that  the  mineral  could  never  be  transported  profitably  to 
the  markets  of  civilized  people.  Time  has  revealed  the  dimness  of  their 
vision,  and  now  we  look  with  prophetic  eye  to  vessels  which  shall  soon 
receive  their  ])recious  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  this  great  lake  and  dis- 
charge them  a  few  days  later  wherever  needeil  in  the  ports  of  the  0I<1 
AVorld.  These  cargoes  will  not  consist  alone  of  cojijier  from  the  world's 
greatest  native  copper  mines;  nor  will  they  be  of  iron  alone  from  the 
world's  greatest  iron  mines;  nor  yet  only  of  the  two  combined;  bnt 
combining  the  two,  as  nowhere  else  on  the  whole  earth,  there  will  be 
added  to  that  vast  and  valuable  bulk  the  grains  grown  on  the  largest 
and  richest  agricultural  division  of  the  continent. 

More  than  two  hundred  streams  flow  into  Ijake  Superior,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  none  of  them  is  nnvigahle.  It  di.scbai^es  72.(K)0 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  scfond  over  the  Roo  lapids.  e'liialliitg  in  mc- 
315 
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chanical  energy  about  150,000  horso  power,  or  the  oquivjileiit  of  hurn- 
iDg  1,500,000  tons  of  eoal  per  year;  which  power  when  fully  harnessed 
and  utilized  will  generate  a  eurrent  of  electridty  sufficient,  if  traas- 
mitted,  to  light  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  all  the  eities  lying  between. 

The  greatest  known  depth  of  Lake  Superior  is  1,008  feet,  and  it  is 
60]  feet  above  sea  level  and  407  feet  below  it.  Its  shore  line  is  1,500 
miles  long,  being  one  and  one-half  times  the  length  of  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  much  greater  than  the  distance  in  a  direct  linn  from  Can- 
ada to  the  gulf  of  ilexieo.  Its  waters  are  ehemically  pure,  and  so  cold 
that  bodies  drowning  in  them  do  not  rise  to  the  surface,  as  decomposi- 
tion does  not  occur,  and  gases  do  not  form  sufHiriently  in  stieh  a  tem- 
perature to  overcome  the  water  pressure,  which  at  the  depth  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-thi'ee  po\ui(ls  to  the  square  inch; 
henee  it  is  that  "Lake  Superior  never  gives  up  its  dead."  It  has  been 
claimed  that  if  an  oak  hi't  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter  should 
he  suuk  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  the  water  pressure  would  compress 
it  t<>  the  size  of  an  ordinary  rolling  ]>in.  "What  then  must  result  to  the 
liiunan  body  If  smik  to  such  a  depth. 

In  only  two  other  localities  are  cheiiiieally  |inre  watccs  known  lo 
exist — being  two  small  lakes  in  Scotland,  ami   two  small   lakes  in   (ier- 

L.\KK    SCI'KRTUK    \'E,SSEI,S 

Ocean  stejiiiiers  going  from  .Montreal  to  Lake  Superior  jiiLs-s  tliroiigli 
forty  locks,  with  a  total  lift  of  550  feet.  The  hrst  sailing  ve-sscl  was 
built  on  Jjake  Su]"'rior  by  the  French  in  1812  and  named  the  "Fur 
TiwKir."  She  Wius  afteiwards  wrecked  in  an  attempt  to  run  her  over 
the  Soo  rapids  to  the  hiwcr  lakes.  But  another  little  boat,  built  in  1817 
and  called  the  "Mink,"  was  .sueecssfully  run  over  the  raj)ids.  In  1835 
thi>  first  Aiiieriean  boat  was  built  on  tliis  lake  and  named  the  "John 
Jacob  Astor."  She  was  wrecked.  In  1845  the  steamer  "Independ- 
ence" came  from  Chicago,  was  hauled  out  of  the  river  below  the  rapids, 
portaged  about  a  mile  and  put  afloat  above  the  rapids.  Nine  years  later 
her  boiler  exploded  near  where  the  head  of  the  present  canal  is  and 
she  sunk— a  total  kws.  About  fifty  years  later  J.  II.  1>.  Everett,  of  the 
Soo,  became  possesse<l  of  a  part  of  the  wreckage  and  made  many  curious 
sou^tniis  su<.h  as  paper  cutters,  egg  cups,  gavels,  canes  and  the  like 
from  the  well  preserve<l  timbers  of  thi.s  famous  old  boat — the  fii-st 
steamer  on  Lake  Superior.  The  largest  of  these  early  vessels  was  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  ami  two  hundnnl  tons  capae- 
itv  The  number  of  boats  has  ste^idily  incii-ised  vn  the  !rre:it  lake's  till 
there  are  now  2,500  or  more.  The  si?^  has  also  increased  till  sonic  boats 
passing  to  and  from  Lake  Superior  are  more  than  six  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide;  while  Noah's  Ark,  which  carried  a  pair  of 
every  living,  breathing  thing,  was  only  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  eighty-seven  and  one-half  feet  wide. 

The  Indian  name  for   Lake   Superior  was  "Kitelii  Gunimi"    (Big 
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Lake),  or  "Gitchegomee"  (Great  Water).  But  in  September,  1666, 
Claude  Aliouez  declared  that  from  theneeforth  its  name  should  be  Lae 
Traey,  in  honor  of  M.  de  Traey  whom  AUouez  thought  had  been  suf- 
ficiently a  benefactor  of  the  community  to  entitle  hira  to  such  distinc- 
tion. The  early  maps  showed  the  name  to  be  Lac  Tracy.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  the  man  for  whom  the  lake  was  named— like 
most  things  human — paled  into  comparative  insignificance,  while  that 
of  the  lake  increased,  is  still  increasing,  and  must  yet  increase  in  tre- 
mendoiis  proportions,  so  that  the  name  Superior  is  more  expressive  of 
its  true  importance,  than  if  it  had  borne  the  name  Tracy,  or  that  of 
any  other  man. 

Its  Commbkce 

Thp  United  States  officials  keep  strict  account  of  all  the  Lake  Su- 
perior traffic  passing  through  tbe  locks  at  the  Soo.  That  its  growth  and 
importintp  maj  moie  readily  be  understood,  the  following  table  is 
given  showing  the  most  important  features  of  that  traffic,  season  by 
season  from  the  opening  of  the  locks  June  18,  1855,  to  the  closing 
December  15,  1910, 
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As  published  by  the  government,  the  statistics  are  also  given  as  to 
the  freight  traffic  in  pig  iron,  salt  and  copper,  covering  the  period  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  the  foregoing  table.  For  the  year  1910 
there  passed  through  the  canals  444,669  tons  of  pig  iron;  528,610  bar- 
rels of  salt  and  148,070  tons  of  copper. 

In  tlie  foregoing  table  showing  the  commerce  through  the  locks  also 
appears  the  item,  "grain  other  than  wheat,"  which  totals  39,245,485 
bushels,  which  may  be  sub-divided  into  bushels  as  follows :  Rye,  408,- 
358;  corn,  683,919;  flax,  5,811,334;  barley,  11,421,583;  and  oats,  20,- 
920,291.    The  flax  seed  alone  had  a  value  of  $14,627,128. 

Forty-four  new  vessels  were  put  in  commission  for  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior traffic  in  1910.  Fourteen  of  these  new  vcisels  do  not  exceed  258 
feet  in  length,  in  order  that  they  may  use  the  Welland  Canal  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Six  others  range  between  300  and  500 
feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  of  them  are  500  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
carry  from  10,000  to  13,048  tons  of  freight  in  a  single  cargo  on  a  draft 
of  18  feet  11  inches. 

The  only  bridge  spanning  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  west  of 
Buffalo,  crosses  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  at  the  head  of  the  Soo 
rapids,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000, OIK).  Its  length  is  about  one 
mile.  It  has  swings  to  enable  boats  to  pass  through  both  the  Amerit-an 
and  Canadian  canals. 

During  the  entire  season  of  navigation,  the  total  delay  of  trains  in 
1910  caused  by  the  passage  of  boats  was  only  25  hours  and  43  minutes ; 
yet  the  total  number  of  pa.ssages  of  the  boats  during  that  period  were 
33,638,  and  the  number  of  engines  paasing  over  tlie  bridge  and  swings 
during  the  same  period  were  3,240;  and  they  hauled  5,057  passenger 
cars  and  26,451  freight  ears — so  perfect  is  the  system  by  which  the 
boats  arc  handled  at  the  Soo. 

From  1855  to  1881  the  American  canal  was  controlled  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  twenty  men  were  employed.-  "When  the  United  States 
Government  took  control  in  1881,  two  watches  of  twelve  hours  each 
were  established.  In  1891  three  watches  of  eight  hours  each  were  es- 
tablished a-nd  still  continiie.  The  force  engaged  in  passing  boats  has 
been  increased  with  a  growth  of  commerce,  the  number  now  aggregat- 
ing seventy-four  operators  and  nineteen  other  persons  employed  as 
clerks,  watchmen,  and  janitors. 

The  operating  expenses  for  1910  were  $70,609,  and  the  repair  ex- 
penses were  $32,487.  The  total  expens^e  of  the  government  for  operat- 
ing the  canals  and  locks  and  keeping  them  in  repair  have  been  reduced 
since  the  general  government  took  over  the  operations  from  $13.57  per 
ton,  to  $3.98  per  t«n,  showing  that  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  government 
has  greatly  decreased,  while  the  number  of  tons  passage  has  greatly 
increased. 

Enormity  of  Tjake  Supeeioe  Traffic 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of  the 
Lake  Superior  traffic,  a  few  ooinparisons  are  made  with  a  view  of  re- 
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(iuciiig  inuompreheuKible  millions  to  items  or  conditions  more  read- 
ily comprehended. 

The  maximum  freight  traffic  for  a  single  day  was  on  Av^ust  26, 

1907,  when  487,649  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  locks  at  the 
Sou,  on  121  vessels.  This  vast  weight,  if  transferred  to  a  railroad, 
would  load  24,382  freight  ears  to  their  full  capacity  of  20  tons  each, 
which  would  require  609  engines  to  haul  them,  if  divided  into  trains 
of  40  ears  each.  If  consolidated  into  a  single  train  of  cars  it  would 
be  110  miles  long — greater  than  the  distance  from  Saginaw  to  Detroit, 
Saginaw  to  Port  Huron,  or  Saginaw  to  Jackson. 

The  total  weight  of  freight  locked  through  at  the  Soo  in  a  single 
season   (April  12,  to  December  15,  1910),  was  124,726,436,000  pounds. 

The  writer  leaves  the  reader  and  the  "School  Master"  to  determine 
how  long  a  train  of  cars  would  be  if  the  season's  freight  were  trans- 
ferred from  boats  to  ears ;  and  how  many  days  it  would  take  that  train 
to  pass  a  given  point  running  constantly,  night  and  day,  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  per  hour. 

The  largest  single  cargo  was  carried  by  the  "D.  J.   Morrell"  in 

1908.  It  consisted  of  13,978  tons  of  iron  ore,  equaling  in  weight  an 
army  of  186,373  men.  The  largest  cargo  of  lumber  was  shipped  on  the 
"-Wahnapitae "  in  1887.  She  was  owned  by  the  Saginaw  Lumber 
Company  and  the  Emery  Lumber  Company ;  loaded  at  Duluth  and 
unloaded  at  Tonawanda  and  consisted  of  2,409,800  feet.  The  largest 
cargo  of  wheat  passed  through  the  locks  at  the  Soo  on  the  "I.  S.  De 
Grail"  in  1908.  It  consisted  of  422,000  bushels  and  was  of  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  To  grow  this  single  cargo  of  wheat  would 
require  a  field  of  28,013  1/3  acres,  with  a  government  average  of  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  In  other  words,  it  would  take  nearly  forty-four  square 
miles  of  land,  growing  a  government  average  crop  of  wheat  to  fill  this 
boat  once.  But  if  the  yield  of  wheat  should  be  fifty-one  bushels  per 
acre— such  as  was  grown  by  Joseph  N.  Welsh,  in  Dafter  township 
ten  miles  from  the  lock."*  in  1!)10 — tiie  aeiege  necessary  to  supply  a 
single  cargo  for  this  boat  would  be  reduced  to  8,2741/2  acres,  or  slightly 
less  than  thirteen  sections.  The  Welsh  field  of  wheat  forms  a  subject 
of  illiBtration  herein,  and  is  proof  of  the  agricultural  value  of  lands  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district. 

The  summary  of  the  traffic  through  the  locks  in  1910  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  illustration  for  preceding  years,  and  the  years  which 
shall  follow ;  except,  of  course,  it  is  greater  than  for  preceding  years, 
and  is  expected  to  be  less  than  in  the  years  to  follow.  The  total  tons 
of  freight  passing  through  the  locks  for  1910  were  62,363,218.  The 
total  value  of  that  freight  was  $654,010,844  or  an  average  of  $10.49  per 
ton.  It  was  carried  at  a  freight  cost  of  sixty-two  cents  per  ton  for  trans- 
portation, and  the  average  distance  it  was  carried  was  840  miles.  The  to- 
tal amount  paid  for  carrying  freight  was  $38,710,904,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  registered  vessels  which  carried  this  freight  was  877.  The  value 
of  these  vessels  was  $134,698,500;    being  an  average  of  $154,000  each. 
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some  being  much  more  valuable  than  that,  and  others  less.  The  total 
mile-tons  was  52,405,535,136,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  per  ton 
was  .74  mills. 

The  greatest  distance  run  by  any  of  these  great  freighters  in  any 
single  .season  was  45,340  miles  in  1902 — a  distance  equal  to  nearly 
twice  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  amount  of  freight  carried  by  one  boat  in  one  sea- 
son was  339,151  tons  in  1907,  and  the  greatest  number  of  mile-tons 
was   280,610,200   in   1909. 

The  American  canal  and  locks  were  operated  224  days,  and  the  Can- 
adian canal  and  locks  were  operated  248  days,  which  might  be  taken  as 
a  fair  yearly  average.  The  American  vessels  were  ninety-four  per  cent 
and  the  Canadian  vessels  were  six  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  ves- 
sels per  day  passing  through  the  Poe  lock  was  38 ;  through  the  Weitzel 
lock  25.  and  through  the  Canadian  lock  32.  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gers transported  through  the  locks  was  66,933,  of  which  American  ves- 
sels carried  thirty-eight  per  cent  and  Canadian  vessels  sixty-two  per 
cent.  No  charge  is  made  by  either  government  for  passage  of  vessels 
through  the  canals  and  locks.  Each  government  treats  the  boats  of  the 
other  precisely  as  it  treats  its  own. 

The  Rapii« 

The  water  of  Lake  Superior  is  dischai^ed  over  a  rocky  incline  of 
about  eighteen  feet,  in  the  distance  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
This  outlet  is  about  one  half  of  a  mile  wide,  and  many  boulders  or 
rocky  projections  in  the  incline  cause  the  madly  rushing  waters  to  he 
tumbled  and  torn  to  foam.  At  no  place  is  there  a  precipitous  fall.  The 
national  boundary  line  is  midway  between  the  shores. 

The  Indians  called  this  place  Ba-Wa-Ting,  or  Pa-Wa-Teeg,  which, 
in  the  Chippewa  language  means,  "shallow  water  pitching  over  rocks." 
In  the  French  language  is  was  called  La  Sault,  meaning  "the  jump," 
or  "the  leap."  The  river  formed  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  of 
which  the  rapids  are  a  part,  was  named  "Gaston,"  in  honor  of  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIII,  king  of  France.  But  Father  James  Marquette 
changed  the  name  of  the  river  from  "Gaston"  to  St.  Mary  on  his  arrival 
here  in  1668;  which  was  the  birth  year  of  the  present  Soo,  being  the 
first  settlement  in  Michigan  and  thirty-three  years  before  the  settle- 
ment at  Detroit.  The  rapids  being  a  part  of  the  river,  were  spoken  of 
in  French  as  "La  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,"  which,  being  literally  trans- 
lated into  English,  means  "The  jump  of  the  St.  Mary."  The  "La" 
was  never  much  in  use,  and  the  "de"  was  not  in  general  use;  except 
in  the  name  of  the  postoffiee  at  this  place.  And  while  the  city  and  the 
postofBce  each  took  its  name  from  the  rapids,  the  city  has  ever  been 
known  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  while  the  postoifiee  was  named  Sault  dc 
Ste.  Marie,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1903,  when  the  "de"  was 
omitted  by  order  of  the  postoffiee  department;  and  the  oificial  name  nf 
the  postoffiee  from  that  date  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  city,  which 
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now  literally  means  in  English,  "Jump  Saint  Mary."  In  short,  the 
place  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "Soo,"  which  Anglicized  name  was 
first  officially  recognized  by  local  act  No.  488,  of  the  laws  of  1905,  when 
the  name  of  the  township  adjoining  the  <'ity  was  changed  from  "at. 
Mary's"  to  "Soo"  by  the  Michigan  legislatnre. 

Many  who  do  not  understand  the  French,  pronounce  S-A-U-L-T  as 
though  it  were  spelled  without  the  letter  "n"  in  it — salt,  a  saline  prod- 
uct. This  is  error.  It  is  properly  pronounced  "So,"  with  the  "o" 
long  and  sharply  accented.  "While  in  the  name  of  the  township  and  the 
name  of  the  city  (as  familiarly  spoken)  the  "oo"  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  the  final  syllable  in  Kalamazoo.  A  letter  addrcs.sed  to  the  "Soo." 
comes  as  readily  through  the  mails  as  though  the  full  French  name 
"Sault  Ste.  Marie,"  were  used  in  addressing  it.  But  those  who  speak 
of  it  as  "The  Soo"  should  not  forget  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  as 
referring  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  jumping  down  the  rocky 
incline  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  persons  living  near  the  rapids  were  referred  to  in  the  early 
times  by  French  as  "saulteurs."  From  the  earliest  knowledge  we  have 
of  these  rapids  they  were  filled  with  whitefi.sh.  as  was  Lake  Superior 
and  its  whole  river  outlet.  The  water  being  shallow  in  the  rapids  the 
Indians  were,  and  still  are,  able  to  scoop  these  whitefish  out  in  great 
numbers.  When  the  French  explorers  first  visited  the  rapids  about  two 
thousand  Indians  made  their  homes  here,  largely  because  tliey  could, 
for  the  most  part,  subsist  on  the  whitefish  they  caught  in  the  rapids. 
They  also  congregated  here  in  great  nujnhers  for  religious  purposes, 
believing  that  Maniton.  the  great  spirit,  dwelt  under  the  rapids  and  that 
the  enormous  boulders  which  lay  all  along  the  shores  were,  for  the  most 
part,  hollow  and  filled  with  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends.  The 
French  Jesuit  fathers — the  explorers  of  the  early  days— came  among 
these  Indians  bearing  aloft  the  cross  of  Christ  and  preaching  the  pre- 
cepts of  His  religion.  For  the  most  part  they  were  received  kindly  by 
the  Indians,  who  slowly  adopted  the  new  faith,  which  generally  took 
the  place  of  their  strange  and  unreasoning  superstitions. 

The  fur  traders  of  the  Northwest  Company  and  the  American  Fur 
Company,  with  their  commercialism,  bringing  instead  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  Iscodawabo  (which  literally  means,  "fire  water"),  or  Mushku- 
agomee  ("strong  drink"),  being  ardent  spirits  to  which  the  native  In- 
dian took  more  readily  than  to  the  cross  Plenty  of  these  liquors  with 
some  trivial  merchandise  of  bright  and  pleasing  colors,  were  given  by 
the  fur  traders  to  the  Indians  tor  their  furs.  Such  change  of  commodi- 
ties greatly  demoralized  the  Indians  and  incited  them  to  theft,  murder, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes,  jet  gieath  enriclutl  the  fur  companies. 
Through  it  John  Jacob  Astoi  became  the  first  millionaire  in  the  United 
States  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Astor  family.  The 
early  white  settlers  of  the  Soo  were  largely  French,  who  intermarried 
with  the  Indians,  and  civilization  through  such  settlement  and  inter- 
marriaKes  began.  Later,  an  influx  of  Canadians  came,  and  now  about 
thro^.-fonrlhs  of  the  Sooites*  are  from  Canada. 
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Visitors  at  the  Soo  are  delighted  with  the  exhilarating  pastime  of 
"shooting  the  rapids" — as  it  is  popularly  called—  or  passing  down  the 
turbulent  chute  of  waters,  in  birch  bark  canoes  with  Indians  for  pilots. 
These  "Che-raaun"  boats  of  the  Indian — ^like  the  Indian  himself — are 
passing  from  view,  and  soon  will  remain  only  in  history.  They  are 
made  from  the  rind  of  the  birch,  sewed  together  with  the  fine  fibrous 
roots  of  the  cedar  or  spruce,  and  made  water  tight  by  covering  the 
seams  with  boiled  pine  pitch,  the  whole  being  distended  over  and  sup- 
ported by  very  thin  ribs  and  crossbars  of  cedar,  curiously  carved  and 
fonned  together,  turned  up  at  each  end  like  gondolas  and  often  fanci- 
fully painted.  They  are  so  light  that  two  persons  may  readily  carry 
one,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  up  a  ton's  weight  on  the  water. 

There  was  much  valuable  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sn  and  the 
soils  were  rich  and  fertde  llany  an  interesting  anecdote  has  come  down 
from  these  earlj  settlers  who  hrit  made  a  start  m  the  logging  tamps 
which  was  afteiwards  followed  as  is  usualh  in  new  couutnes  by  clear 
ing  the  land  for  agnmltiiral  pui  poses 

A  descriptive  htory  of  the  early  losing  times  at  tht  Soj  is  told  m 
French  dialect,  «id  j  uhlished  toi  the  first  time  hs  t>lljws 


1^   r    11  en  I  sleep  rig]it  eei    ina   Ircams 
Dose  (iays  com'  back  to  me, 
An'  som 'tarns  too  cet  realy  seems 
I  hear  <le  faJling  tree. 

I  EEe  de  Sliankya  forabouse  blaze; 

1  see  ilat  fire  glow, 

She's  Bem'nin  b'out  her  narmin  rays, 

■Joust  lak  long  tarn  ago; 

De  men  h'ar  sittin  roun'  de  camp 

Som'  smoke  w'ile  oliilers  cliiiiv; 

An 'odder  fil^  hee's  saw. 

Der  too  up'b'on  close  bunks  above 

Dey  re '  singin  som  h  'ole  song 

Of  cruel  war  or  ten  'er  love 

Wit  ehorous  loud  an'  long; 

An  den  der's  some'  dats  playing  cards 

Bight  der  nex'  to  de  wall 

Day 've  got  a  pack  an'  ehose  der  pards. 

Mow  soon  dey'll  start  to  quar'll. 

An  nex'  I  hear  de  fiddle  soun' 

An  see  de  boys  advance; 

Dey  bov»  an  den  dey  circle  roun; 

Den  start  dat  "h'ole  stag  dance" 

Dey're  pretty  h 'awkward  for  a  spell 

Unteel  dey  re'  getting  warm 

Den  "hoe  eet  don,  "  an  laff  an  yell 

Der  noise  mos'  drown  de  storm. 
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Dats  tarn    he  took  liee  s  lea  , 

We  ean 't  li'all  tarn'  be  young  it  seems; — 

Mos'  peop '  fin'  dat  was  so. 

Bes'  t'ing  I  try  an  stop  dem  dreams 

Bout  days  of  Jong  aj;o. 

Tke  Locks 

The  Soo  locks  arc  thu  largest  hihI  iiiOKt  famous  in  tlus  worUl.  Tin? 
first  lock  at  the  Soo  was  built  in  17!17  while  General  Washington  was 
yet  living.  It  was  38  feet  long  and  8  feet,  9  inches  wide;  was  located 
on  the  Canadian  side;  with  a  lift  of  nine  feet,  and  was  destro>'ed  by 
United  States  troops  in  1814.  Oxen  were  the  motor  power  employed  to 
propel  "vessels"  through  it.  It  has  recently  been  reeonst meted  as  a 
"keepsake."  The  first  lock  on  the  American  side  was  constructed  from 
1853  to  1855  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  $999,802.46.  There  were  two  tan- 
dem locks,  each  with  a  lift  of  9  feet,  350  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide  and 
having  a  depth  of  llt/>  feet  of  water. 

The  present  Weitzel  lock  (nearest  the  city)  was  constructed  bv  the 
United  Statas  at  the  cost  of  #2.150,000,  It  was  in  coui&e  of  construe 
tion  from  May  1.  1873.  until  it  was  opened  to  navigation  Septembtr  1, 
1881.  It  is  515  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  at  gates,  and  has  a  chamber  80 
feet  wide.  Its  depth  is  39Vo  feet,  with  a  lift  of  18  feet,  and  has  17  feet 
of  water  over  miter  sills.  Its  capacity  is  1,500,000  cubic  feet  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  the  engineei  m  charge  who 
had  gained  fame  with  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans 

The  Canadian  lock  was  constructed  between  1888  and  1S95  and  is 
900  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  has  22  feet  of  water  It  accommodates 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  and  about  fift\  seven  per  tent 
of  the  passenger  traffic  passing  the  Soo. 

On  August  3,  1896,  the  new  Poe  lock  was  completed  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  at  a  cost  of  $4,763,865,  the  work  of  construction  having  been 
in  progress  nine  years.  It  is  800  feet  long,  100  wide  and  has  22  feet  of 
water  over  miter  sills.  It  occupies  the  place  of  the  "Old  State  Lock." 
It  can  be  filled  and  emptied  in  seven  minutes.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Orlando  M.  Poe,  engineer  in  charge  of  construction. 

The  three  locks  above  referred  to  and  now  in  use  are  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  growing  traffic  passing  the  Soo,  and  work  on  another 
and  much  larger  lock  adjoining  the  Poe  lock,  and  between  it  and  the 
rapids,  has  just  been  started.  Its  cost  will  be  about  $6,000,000.  The 
expenditure  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  within  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
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Marie  cannot  but  Htimuiate  industries  generally  for  the  next  few  years. 
The  United  States  (rovernment  has  expended  in  all  about  $15,000,000 
and  the  Canadian  Gtoverament  about  $5,000,000  in  "aids  to  navigation" 
at  and  near  the  Soo ;  in  the  eonstnictiou  of  loeiis,  canals,  and  in  deepen- 
ing channels. 

The  passage  of  more  than  one  hundred  boats  per  day  through  these 
great  locks  affords  a  fascinating  and  bewitching  study  for  visitors; 
while  a  study  of  the  locks  themselves  and  their  mechanism  Icails  tlieni 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  marvels  of  American  engineerinji. 

The  City 
From  1668  when  the  first  white  settlement  was  permanently  estab- 
lished at  the  Soo,  until  1874,  when  the  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was 
incorporated,  the  town  was  a  dreamy,  though  picturesque,  colony  made 
up  of  Indians,  French,  and  persons  of  English  extraction  and  their 
admixtures. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1887,  and  the  present  census  shows  a 
population  within  the  city  of  12,615,  while  Chippewa  county  (the  sec- 
ond largest  in  area  in  Michigan),  in  which  the  city  is  situated  has  a  to- 
tal population  of  24,472. 

Its  early  history  is  replete  with  deeds  of  daring  and  cruelty  of  the 
warlike  Chippewa  Indians.  But  the  civilizing  intiuences  of  the  white 
man  have  got  in  their  deadly  work  among  them,  and  only  a  few  pure- 
bred specimens  of  the  "noble  red  man"  and  the  "beautifiil  Indian 
maiden"  remain  among  us;  though  traces  of  their  blood  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  our  good  citizens.  A  group  picture,  showing  the  better  edu- 
cated, progressive  and  respected  half-breed  accompanies  this  sketch,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  a  typical  illustration  of  the  connecting  link  between 
Indian  savagery  and  a  higher  civilization  at  the  Soo.  Each  of  these  five 
men  pictured  in  the  group  was  noted  for  his  good  intiuences  over  the 
people  from  whom  he  descended,  and  his  teachings  by  means  of  moral 
suasion  and  precept  were  of  great  and  lasting  value  to  the  community. 

The  early  history  of  the  Soo  is  rich  in  the  nomenclature  of  its  great 
men.  Its  soil  was  stained  by  the  blood  shed  in  Indian  wars  and  mas- 
sacres. Many  of  the  spots  famous  in  its  early  history  are  yet  well  known. 
Among  them  is  the  place  where  Brule,  the  explorer  of  Lake  Superior, 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  162!:),  being  the  same  place  where 
Nicolet  landed  five  years  later,  shown  in  a  picture  taken  about  sixty 
years  ago,  which  forms  a  subject  of  the  general  history  of  this  work. 

Another  is  the  house  in  which  Schoolcraft  resided  and  wrote  much 
of  his  famous  hi.storv.  It  .still  fitaniU  iuu!  iu  a  subject  elsewhere  of  illus- 
tration. 

The  location  of  the  early -constructed  fort  is  well  marked,  and  the 
new  government  building  containing  the  postoffiee,  customs  office  and 
immigration  office  stands  within  the  lines  which  marked  the  famous  old 
fort. 

The  ancient  burying  ground  of  the  Indians  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
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at  the  f<K>t  iif  Binyliam  iiveuue  now  forms  a  part  of  the  govern jnci it 
park  along  the  river  front.  In  15J05  the  semi-centennial  of  the  opening 
of  navigation  through  the  loeks  was  observed  at  the  Soo.  As  a  memorial 
of  the  occasion  there  was  erected  on  tlie  very  site,  so  sacred  to  the  minds 
of  tlie  early  Chippewas,  a  magnificent  granite  shaft  with  tablets  of 
bronze  recording  permanently  the  historj'  of  the  loeks.  Incidentally  it 
marks  the  very  spot  knon-n  as  "the  tlag  episode"  in  the  life  of  Gaieral 
Cass,  and  the  ravine,  on  the  east  side  of  which  he  halteit  his  troops  and 
over  which  he  personally  crossed  to  where  the  British  tlag  floated  from 
a  high  staff— but  from  which  the  British  had  fled  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  in  Canada — is  still  preserved  in  the  park.  The  flag  was 
fjuarded  by  savage  Indians  whom  the  British  had  left  in  charge,  the  chief 
of  whom  stood  as  thoufih  paralyzed  by  fear  an<l  amazement,  while  the 
brave  general  perstinally  cut  down  the  flag  which  had  illegallj'  Hoatcd 
on  American  soil  for  so  many  years,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Iri'iity 
which  permanently  made  this  territory  the  property  of  the  liiilrd 
Htates.  This  shaft  was  designed  by  Stanford  White,  and  was  alumt  llir 
last,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  that  great  architect's  designing  Ijcfore  iic 
fell  a  victim  of  the  insane  assassin,  Ilarrj-  K.  Thaw.  Many  an  other 
hi.storic  place  which  links  the  past  to  the  present  time  is  also  preser\-ed. 
No  city  in  the  state  has  a  more  interesting  past;  a  more  charming  prcH- 
I'lit.  or  higher  hope  of  future  thrift. 

AOKiCI'LTUEAL    POSSIBU.ITIES 

Its  couuiiercial  hope  rests  upon  the  sure  basis  of  more  than  800,000 
acres  of  rich  farmii^  lands  within  the  county,  which  are  producing 
through  the  culture  of  the  sturdy  farmer  the  very  best  apples,  potatoes, 
roots,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas,  grass,  and  hay.  to  be  iomid  anywhere. 
Chippewa  county,  in  which  the  Soo  is  located,  although  having  but 
one-tenth  part  of  its  area  yet  under  cultivation,  already  is  producing  a 
i|uartcr  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  seed  peas  annually;  also  22,000 
Ions  of  priiiii'  timotliy  hay  for  sale  annually  beyond  what  the  farmers 
i'l'cd  to  their  livestock ;  while  it  holds  the  highest  record  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  daily  products  within  the  state. 

In  recent  years  these  lands  have  yielded  as  high  as  51  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  '.r.^  bushels  of  oats,  and  750  biishels  of  potatoes;  and  all 
over-weight.  These  facts  prove  what  has  long  been  conceded — that  the 
further  north  vegetable  life  can  be  developed,  the  better  that  develop- 
ment. 

Added  tii  these  agricultural  possibilities  are  those  of  the  tremendous 
«'atcr-power  of  the  famous  rapids,  now  about  to  be  utilized  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  furnish  unlimited  means  of  cheap  service  in  power  to 
be  supplied  for  manufacturing  industries,  and  warrant  the  belief  that 
there  is  in  store  for  the  Soo  a  bright  conmiercial  future;  these  conditions, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  pure  air  and  chemically-pure  w^ater  pre- 
vent all  forms  of  bilious  disorders  and  cure  hay  fever  and  asthma  in  a 
night,  make  the  Soo  not  only  a  famous  summer  resort,  but  a  delightful 
jilace  in  which  permanently  to  dwell. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A  KINGDOM  WITHIN  A  REPUBLIC 

The  Rise  and  Fall  op  King  Strang  and  His  Kingdom 

The  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  has  contained  more  than  the  or- 
dinary of  curious  incidents  occasioned  largely  by  the  individualism  of 
the  men  at  the  helm  on  each  particular  occasion.  At  the  dawn  of  her 
statehood  the  strange  incident  of  the  Toledo  war  was  one,  but  a  still 
more  uncommon  experience  within  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  that  of 
the  government  of  King  Strang,  on  Beaver  island  in  the  county  of 
Mackinac,  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1846. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  easterly  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is 
skirted  by  an  archipelago  which  is  made  up  of  the  three  groups  of  is- 
lands known  as  the  Beaver,  the  Fox  and  the  Jlanitous.  They  were 
within  the  range  of  travel  of  most  of  the  early  visitors  to  and  settlers 
in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  it  is  with  the  Beavers  that  this  por- 
tion of  our  historj'  has  principally  to  deal.  As  the  main  island  of  this 
group,  Beaver  island  is  within  easy  reach  of  JIackinac,  which  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  the  history  of  the  state  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, it  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  natural  advantages  and 
scenic  beauty  of  the  islands  early  attracted  attention.  There  are  twelve 
islands  in  the  group,  of  which  "Big  Beaver"  is  the  largest,  being  about 
twelve  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  with  about  six  miles  as  its 
greatest  width.  Othere  in  the  group  are  ornamented  with  such  com- 
mon names  as  Garden.  Hog,  High,  and  Gull,  while,  to  one.  we  find  was 
given  the  classic  name  of  Paros.  and  to  another  the  apostolic  Patmos. 
This  group  of  islands  has  from  the  earliest,  and  still  has  the  reputation 
of  furnishing  the  best  fishing  along  the  lakes,  being  the  natural  home 
of  the  Mackinac  trout.  Big  Beaver  was  possessed  of  many  advant-ages, 
including  beautiful  banks  which  rise  gradually  until  the  surface  of  the 
island  stands  at  an  altitude  of  from  fcfrty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  lake. 
Within  the  island  are  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  one  of  which  covers 
over  one  thousand  acres  of  land;  and  the  whole  island  was  finely  tim- 
bered, so  that  it  stood  out  invitingly  to  all  passers-by  upon  the  waterway 
of  the  straits,  the  main  highway  of  travel  in  those  early  days. 
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This  c<miitry  was  still  u(nii|)iiratiYi'ly  new  nnd  wild  in  184().  inid  tlu^re 
well}  but  few  inhabitants;  thosi?  of  the  islands  in  ijnestioii  being  fisb- 
ennen  and  traders.  Thus  it  was  in  that  year  when  -James  Strang  tiifit 
visited  tile  plaee  and  dei-i<led  upon  it  as  the  site  whereon  to  establish 
his  kingihini. 

To  the  strong  iTiiHvi(iualism  of  Strang  alone,  and  tiie  faef  that  the 
ciHiiitry  was  then  new  and  hut  senii-eivijized.  riiust  he  attributed  what- 
ever of  sueeess  attended  liis  pretentious  efFort ;  and  for  a  time  it  had  the 
apliearaiice  of  being  entiiely  snceessful.  Whih-  the  incident  may  be 
without  a  i>aral!el  in  the  history  {)f  republieaii  government,  there  are 
many  features  thereof  akin  to  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Smith,  Hrighani 
Young  and  plohn  Alexander  Dowio. 

James  Jesse  Strang  was  Iwrn  in  Seipio.  Cayuga  e<Hnity.  New  York, 
JIareh  21.  llSI;i.  the  sou  of  a  farnu'r.  and  a  ilesceiulaiit.  it  i^  elaimed. 
of  Henry  1>.  I/Kstrauge.  who  eame  from  England  with  the  Duke  of 
York.  It  is  highly  ]irohahle  that  he  inherited  some  of  the  amiiitions, 
as  well  a^i  the  ('haraeteristies  i>f  his  pioneer  r.neestors  of  the  seventeenth 
eentui'y.  and  that  his  christian  name  was  in  memory  of  the  kiji.'i  from 
whom  the  duke  ohtained  his  valuable  patents;  and  his  mother's  maiden 
name,  likewise,  was  Jajnes.  The  planting  (if  those  ambitions  in  the  new 
and  vi;gin  soil  of  the  west  resulted  in  the  events  of  this  cbaiiter. 

Strang  was  edueated  in  tlie  eonimon  schools  at  Hanover.  New  Yoik. 
to  which  idace  the  faiuily  removed  when  James  was  a  chihl,  hike  other 
fai'nier  boys  of  his  time  be  found  that  the  matter  of  ae(|uiring  an  edu- 
cation I'cqnired  pei'sistent  work  whieh  hail  to  be  accinnpanieil  hy  the 
onlinary  work  of  the  faim,  but  he  was  persistent,  and  as  he  grew  to- 
wards the  years  of  niaiduiod  he  took  up  the  reading  of  law  while  still 
at  work  on  the  home  farm.  He  early  acifnired  the  reading  haliit.  and 
being  possessed  of  a  retentive  memory,  he  became  well  informed  on 
niattei's  in  general.  As  a  lad  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  rural  debates 
of  the  times.  By  those  who  knew  him  then  he  was  described  as  a  yonng 
mail  of  e.'icentrie  ideas,  and  fluent  language,  with  an  abundant  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  worth  and  an  unconi|uerable  ambition  for  <listinction. 
Hy  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  i>f  twenty- three,  having  taught 
school  as  a  means  of  siipport  during  a  portiim  of  the  time  in  whieh  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law.  lie  seems  to  have  been  restless  under  his 
early  ambitions,  and  during  his  early  career  in  the  state  of  his  birth  he 
practiced  law  at  JIayville,  e<litcd  a  paper  at  Randolph,  and  was  post- 
master at  Ellington.  He  was  married  to  Jli.ss  Jiar,v  Pcree,  and  with  hci' 
removed  to  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  in  184;{,  where  he  entered  into  the 
practice  of  law  in  partnership  with  C.  I*.  Barnes. 

For  some  years  Joseph  Smith,  the  apostle  of  Mciniiauism,  had  bi-en 
floating  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperity,  and  fnmi  his  home  at  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  missionaries  had  gone  forth  until  over  a  hundred  thousand  fol- 
lowers had  been  brought  within  the  radius  of  his  iutluence,  and  in  his 
home  he  was  absolute  nioiiareh,  commanding  a  legion  of  armed  men 
and  being  the  civil   head  of  a  prosperous  comniunit.v,   whose  peojile, 
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Ihimiili  fingMl  ami  iiuhistrinas.  wctt  fiiiuiticiil  in  tlic  extrcinc.  heliin'- 
iiig  in  tliL'ir  i-iilcr  as  <livini'.  acconliTij;  to  liis  uttcnnn-cs  tlio  .sanctity  nf 
divine  nniiniiiiid  anil  p-oplu-fv,  and  yielding  to  liiiii  inijdidt  (ilifdicm-i-. 
Stniii},'  hail  Cfiid,  while  still  in  tlii"  i':ist.  of  th,'  llcinnaii  triintiplis  Ihiit 
had  iMinif  to  tlie  I'niphot  of  Naiivoo,  aiid  of  Ih.-  dcKirc  of  tlu^  loader  U> 
eidargo  his  field  of  woi  k  iind  iiitlneiiee,  nnd  to  employ  yoimti  lucn  of 
ptaiisihle  spweh.  eiiectry,  Mnd  affalde  appoanui.-e  in  the  work.  and.  in 
Jaiiuary.  1844.  soon  after  his  reiiioval  to  Wiseon.sin.  he  visited  Nanvoo  to 
Liieet  the  imieh  heralded  ■■  Aine-ieni   Mohammed." 

It  is  eviil.'iit  that  Smith  promptly  leeognizi'd  in  Straiif;  those  ele- 
iiLeiils  lliat  weie  in  demand  for  the  work  in  hand,  foi'  he  seems  to  have 
met  wilh  instant  favor  and  rajiid  pi'omotiim.  Fehriiary  2olh  he  was 
haiitised;  .Mai-eh  :ird  \\as  ordained  a)i  '■  Elder  of  the  Mormon  Cliurrh." 
and  reeeived  at  oiLee  as  a  trnsti'.l  iiiend.er  of  its  ministrv.  lie  was  as- 
signed to  Wi.sei  nsin  as  his  .special  field  of  lahor,  and  ap|died  at  onee  to 
foniid  iu  that  state  a  hraneii  of  the  .Monn<in  elnireh,  or,  in  the  hnnzna^e 
of  the  seet.  -"to  plaiit  a  stale  of  /.ion.'" 

-lust  at  this  jiuK-tiire  hreaker.s  api)eaivd  in  the  eonj.se  of  -losepli 
Sniitli.  and.  at  the  iivstanee  of  tin'  oi.iionents  of  .Morinonism,  -losejih 
Smith  and  Hiram  Smith  were  snrreiidered  to  the  ■roveinor  of  llliiLois 
and  lodjted  in  .jail  at  CaHhage.  wlunee  the\-  were  taken  ont  and  mur- 
dered hy  a  moh. 

.lames  Stiang,  who  liad  then  Invn  ii  me)iih<T  of  the  elmreh  for  less 
tliaii  five  Tnonths.  promptly  maih>  ehiim  to  the  right  of  sneee.ssion  to  the 
po.silron  of  .[oseph  Smith,  and  in  doing  so  he  prodaeed  what  pni'ported 
to  he  an  aidograph  li'lter  from  Jos<>pli  Smith,  datetl  June  ISth.  and 
heiirin^^  the  postmai'k  of  .Nanvoo.  of  dune  lllth.  It  was  eiaiiiied  hy  sev- 
eral witnesses  to  liave  heen  reeeiveil  iu  the  mail  at  Burlington.  Wisi^on- 
sin.  July  '.n\i.  The  letter  was  d:ited  nine  days  in  advanee  of  the  murd<>r 
of  Jo>eph  and  was  said  to  have  leaidied  BurliiLgton  a  week  hefore  tin- 
news  of  that  tragedy.  The  letter  gave  details  of  a  vision  in  wldeh  --the 
Sjiirit  of  Eli.jah  eame  U|ion"  the  Mormon  prophet  and  "the  voiee  of 
God"  .said  »  "  "  "Jly  .servant  Joseph,  tliou  ha.sf  heeii  faithful  over 
many  thiTigs,  and  thy  rewai'd  is  glorious:  the  erown  and  seeptre  are 
thine,  and  they  await  tiiee.  But  thou  hast  sinned  in  some  things  and 
thy  punislnnent  is  hilter.  The  wliirlwind  goeth  hefore.  and  its  elouds 
Ml  e  dark,  hut  rest  followeth.  and  to  its  days  thei'e -shall  he  no  end.  Study 
the  word.s  of  the  vision  toi'  it  t:irrieth  not, 

"And  now  liehold  my  M-rvant  James  J.  Strang  hath  eoine  to  thee 
from  afar  for  tiulh  when  he  knew  It  Tn)t,  am!  liath  lu.t  re.ieeted  it,  hot 
Iiiith  faith  in  thee,  the  Shepherd  and  St.me  of  Israel,  and  to  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  he.  for  lie  shall  plant  a  state  of  Zion  in 
Wiseon.sin.  and  1  will  e.stahlish  it;  and  tlieie  shall  my  peojile  have 
lieaee  and  rest,  ami  shall  not  he  moved,  for  it  shall  be  estahlished  ou 
White  River,  in  the  lands  of  Itaeine  and  Walworth.  *  »  «  and  I 
will  have  a  house  huilt  unto  me  there  of  stone,  and  there  will  I  show 
myself  to  my  people  hy  matiy  mighty  works,  and  the  nauu'  of  the  eity 
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shall  be  called  Voree,  which  is,  beinjr  interpreted.  Garden  of  Peace,  for 
there  shall  my  people  have  peace  and  rest,  and  wax  fat  and  pleasant 
in  the  presence  of  their  enemies," 

The  ajjostles  of  the  elmreh  promptly  pronotuieed  Strang  a  presumptu- 
ous imposter  and  the  letter  a  forger^-,  and  they  excommunicated  him, 
and  drove  hiin  from  the  field  of  Nauvoo.  but  he  continued  to  assert  his 
title  in  sennons  and  pastoral  letters  throughout  Wisconsin,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  soon  gained  a  small  following  with  whom  he  founded  the 
"City  of  Voree"  at  Spring  Prairie,  where  he  organized  his  colony  on  the 
theory  of  a  community  in  property  ownership.  There  Strang  estab- 
lished and  published  the  Voree  Herald  as  the  organ  of  "the  primitive 
Mormons,"  and  as  their  prophet  he  was  tireless  in  his  labor  and  skillful 
in  his  methods  of  duping  the  credulous,  wherein  he  closely  imitated  those 
by  which  Joseph  Smith  had  been  successful  in  the  advocacy  of  his  su- 
pernatural claims. 

Hrigham  Youi^  soon  tliereafter,  as  the  "Lion  of  the  Lord,"  was  rec- 
ognized as  Prophet  at  Nauvoo,  and  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
about  that  place,  he  led  his  followers,  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the 
"saints,"  fo  his  newly-chosen  tield  in  Utah,  while  others  became  follow- 
ers of  Strang  at  Voree. 

As  Joseph  had  found  in  the  Ontario  hills  a  volume  in  which  the 
chronicles  of  the  Hook  of  Mormon  were  preserved  in  characters  "trans- 
latable only  by  the  crystalline  Urim  and  Thuiumin. "  so  the  self  styled 
Prophet  "James"  discovered  in  the  banks  of  the  "White  river  a  miracu- 
lously preserved  record  of  the  downfall  of  a  great  tribe  of  Israelites  that 
had  inhabited  the  continent  centuries  ago,  and  wherein  was  foretold  the 
coming  in  the  future  ages  of  a  might.v  "prophet"  who  "should  bring 
forth  the  record."  Strang  found  witn&sses  who  declared  that  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1845.  they  were  led  hv  him  to  a  certain  hill  near  the  White 
river  bridge,  where,  after  iligging  through  the  unbroken  sward  and 
solid  clay  that  had  been  manifestly  undisturbed  for  many  years,  un- 
derneath the  network  of  roots  of  a  large  oak  tree  they  found  a  ease  of 
baked  earthenware  containing  three  brazen  plates,  both  sides  of  whii-h 
were  used  to  preserve  "an  alphabetic  and  pictorial  record." 

Following  this  "miraculous"  discovery,  while  in  a  trance,  the  Trim 
and  Tbummin  were  "brought  by  an  angel  of  God  to  the  Prophet 
'James,'  "  and  the  records  on  the  "Voree  plates"  were  translateil  as 
follows : 

"My  people  arc  no  ninic.  TIip  minlity  arc  falldi,  aii.l  the  .vming  men  sUiiii  in 
battle.  Their  bones  Meaeheil  on  flic  iiltuns  by  tbe  noon  <lay  shadow.  The  boiisps 
are  leveled  with  tlie  dust,  and  in  (he  moat  are  the  nails.  Tliey  shall  lie  inhabited. 
I  liave  in  the  burial  served  them ;   and  tboir  bones  in  the  death  shade,  towards  tbe 

"They  sleep  with  the  mighty  dead,  and  they  rest  with  their  fathers.  They  have 
fallen  in  transgression  ami  are  not;  but  the  elect  and  faithful  there  shall  dwell. 
The  word  hath  revealed  it.  God  hath  sworn  to  give  an  inheritanee  to  His  people 
where  transgressors  perished.  The  word  of  God  enme  to  me  while  I  moorned  in  the 
death  shade,  saying,  I  will  avenge  me  on  the  destroyer.  Tliey  shall  be  driven  out. 
Other  strangers  shall  inhabit  thy  land.     I  an  ensign  mil  then  set  up.     The  escaped 
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of  my  people  lliere  shiUI  tlwcll,  when  the  flwk  disoniis  llic  slioiilicril,  and  biiilii   not 
on  tho  rock. 

"The  forerunner,  men  ahull  kill,  but  a  miglifj  jiropliot  tSiprp  shall  dwell.  I  ivill 
he  liis  strengtli,  ami  he  shall  bring  forth  the  reforii.  Roeord  my  word,  and  bury  it 
in  the  hill  of  promise. 

"BAJAU    MA-KCHOBB," 

Subsequently  Strang  made  elaim  of  discovery  of  pighteen  tither  me- 
tallic sheets  9  by  7'/o  inches  in  size,  called  "The  plates  of  Laban,"  and 
they  were  declared  to  have  been  written  prior  to  the  "Babylonish  cap- 
tivity." A  translation  of  the  writing  on  these  plates,  in  addition  to 
nine  sections  of  "direct  revelations"  composed  "The  liook  of  the  Law 
of  the  Lord,"  printed  and  published  later  on  Beaver  island,  "\iy  Com- 
mand of  the  King,  at  the  Royal  Press,  Saint  James.  A.  R.  [." 

Strang's  eommnnity  at  Voree  prospered  and  increased  in  numbei-s, 
and,  in  1846,  his  rival.  Brigham  Yonng,  having  gone  west,  Strang  vis- 
ited the  Northern  Jliehigan  archipelago,  and  determined  to  plant  a  col- 
ony there.  In  May,  1847.  with  fonr  companions,  he  went  thither  and 
explored  Beaver  island.  It  is  recorded  that  the  few  fisJieniien  and 
traders  already  there  received  them  with  the  reverse  of  hospitality,  but, 
as  wa.s  the  custom  of  explorers  in  those  days,  they  Iniilt  a  camp  of  hem- 
lock boughs,  and  they  were,  while  there,  compelled  to  live  on  tho  scanty 
fare  which  the  woods  and  the  swamps  afforded  them.  During  that  rea- 
son five  ilonnon  families  periimnently  settled  on  the  island  at  Beaver 
Harbor.  The  next  year  a  score  of  families  came,  and  in  184!)  tlie  mem- 
bership of  the  colony  numbered  into  the  hnndreds.  Their  gentile  neigh- 
bors strenuously  resisted  the  inniiijrration  of  the  new  .sect  to  the  island, 
but  they  were  perservering.  were  a  sober  and  industriou.'*  people,  and 
soon  acfjnired  tiiastery  of  the  situation.  Their  village  was  named  after 
its  founder,  the  "City  of  Saint  James."  which  was  soon  shortened  to 
its  present  title,  that  of  "St,  James."  and  the  beautiful  bay  'n  the 
north  end  of  the  island  was  called  "St.  James  Bay."  From  the  large 
lake  in  the  interior  of  the  island  a  river  outlet  Howcd  to  the  bay,  and 
this  was  named  "The  Jordan."  while  an  interior  lake  was  named  the 
"Sea  of  Galilee."  A  road  was  built  into  the  interior,  and  a  saw-mill 
e<instrueted  to  snp|)Iy  the  neces-sities  of  the  growing  colony,  ami  a 
schooner  was  built  and  launched  as  a  means  of  communication  witli  the 
outside  world.  The  missi<mary  work  was  pushed  forward  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1850  large  numbers  of  converts  joined  the  colony,  and 
St.  James  was  inade  the  permanent  heail<]narters  of  the  new  church,  and 
at  the  annual  conference,  in  July  of  that  year,  it  was  re-organized  as 
a  "Kingdom"  with  Strang  as  "King,"  and  to  his  title  of  office  was  af- 
fixed also  the  titles  "Apostle,  Prophet,  Seer,  Revelator  and  Translator." 

The  communal  plan  was  ahand(med  and  the  lands  of  the  church  were 
apportioned  among  its  inend)ers.  By  a  system  of  tytlics  the  taxes  were 
paid,  including  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  all  general  expenses.  There 
were  numerous  counsellors  and  subordinates  to  the  King,  to  do  his  bid- 
ding and  execute  his  commands,  but  his  own  energetic  personality  was 
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injwtcd  into  affaim  in  geiipra!.  and  sclioiils  were  Ktarted  For  thi'  I'liil- 
iliX'ii.  and  debating  cliilw  for  the  aihiltn.  A  well  cquipiiwi  jiiiiitiuir- 
press  «"as  installed,  deiioiiiinatcd  tiie  "'Royal  Press,"  from  which  won" 
iHRiied  the  orders  of  the  king.  «nd  a  newspnper.  The  Xortlirni  lalainln: 
whicli  was  at  first  a  weekly  iind  fnally  a  daily  piihlii-atioii.  Tt  is  said 
that  tiie  appearance  and  Hteraiy  merits  of  tills  paper  surpriseil  the  oc- 
easiiinai  tmnists  to  tliis  then  ri'iiiote  and  frontier  resio"- 

In  llic  srovernment  of  the  island  the  principle  of  prohibition  was 
risridly  enforced,  and  applied,  not  only  to  liqnor.  bnt  to  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco  as  well,  and  the  observance  of  Satnrday  as  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
attendance  at  church  npon  that  day  were  compul.sory.  Rigorous  penal- 
ties were  provided  for  the  otTeii.se  of  prostitution,  hut  polyjramy  was 
sanctioned;  thongh  there  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  po- 
lyganiims  families  in  the  colojiy.  King  Strang  himself  had  five  wives, 
imt  no  other  pei-son  bad  to  excce^l  three,  and  it  was  rei|i)ired  that  ability 
to  support  a  large  family  shonhl  be  shown  as  a  picrequisitc  to  a  plural 
marriage. 

From  the  Royal  I're.is  above  mentioned  wa.'!  issued  "The  Honk  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord."  whicli  was  claimed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  it 
had  the  sanction  of  the  King.  It  consists  of  a  si'ries  of  i)rccepts  ri'lat- 
ing  to  S}iiritna!  and  temporal  affairs  written  in  imagcty  of  tbe  IMblc. 
Tt  was  implicitly  received  by  that  entire  colony  as  a  "revelation  miracu- 
hnisly  transnntted,  through  a  divinely  a]>pointcd  monarcb.  to  his  fav- 
ored sub.iects."  Copies  of  it  are  now  prized  as  cnrios  in  connection 
with  an  unusual  cipericnce  in  frontier  bistoi\v.  In  its  dealings  with 
temporal  alfaiis  the  l»ook  contains  miinde  rules  as  to  diet,  attire  and  i>er- 
.sona!  habits,  the  construction  of  dwellings  ami  roads,  tlic  care  of  for- 
ests, and  other  details  of  donu'stic  frugality  ami  iminici|>al  economy, 
and  tbo.se  who  dispute  its  dirim^  origin  innst  admit  that  its  author  was 
pos.sesscd  of  ability  and  a  fund  of  aseful  information. 

The  con.stniction  of  a  tabernacle  was  commenced  and  other  im|irove- 
mcnts  for  the  comfort  of  the  colony  were  instituted.  Thi>  "King's 
Highway"'  still  exists  and  its  name  continues,  as  it  wi'rc.  as  an  echo  of 
the  sentiment  that  then  ruleil  a  kingdom  within  this  republic. 

One  of  the  domi^stic  orders  was  to  tbe  effect  that  ail  women  must 
wear  the  short  skirts  and  ample  pantalets  of  the  bloomer  costume,  and 
while  this  was  generally  obeyed  it  was  the  cause  of  some  friction  that 
eventually  resulted  disastrously  to  both  the  king  and   his  kingdom. 

Though  this  Mormon  colony  grew  to  a  population  of  about  2,000  it 
never  attained  a  civilization  approaching  that  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
the  men  are  spoken  of  as  generally  rough  and  illiterate,  and  most  of 
tlie  women  as  sensual  and  ignorant,  tb(nigh  Strang,  himself,  was  "vig- 
orous, intelligent,  fluent  in  speeeh.  of  suave  manners  and  very  compan- 
ionable." He  was  a  master  of  oratoiy  and  "skilled  in  the  art  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  untrainal  sensibilities  of  his  hearers."  At  times  his  autlior- 
ity  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  nmre  intelligent  of  his  followers,  hut  he 
received  sucb  unfailing  support  from  the  nia.jority  that  resistance  was 
ineffective. 
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Xotwith-staiHling  Jil!  tlie  fiiitli  of  his  fiillowers.  tlii;  I'lilei-  of  this 
ishiiiii  kiiigddiK  wa.'i  neviT  aiik'  to  !'Stii})liHh  ri'latioiis  n[inii  m  |n'ai'i'  foiit- 
iuiz  with  the  fji'iitile  ni'ighhors  of  the  islaiulK  and  iici!;liho;iii!:;  iiiainiiuuls, 
wliofii'  ri'sistancc  to  -Moriiion  riili'  soiin't idles  took  the  fiirm  of  iiitortVn'uco 
witli  t)H-ir  tiipcfiiigs,  and  was  mi-t  liy  retaliatloTi  »iii-r  the  .Mormon  c^ol- 
ony  ha.l  gvmvn  to  stmisth.  This  eontimied  until  thi-  (iiftVivnces  dc- 
vch.jH'd  iiit()  a  ti(?ra'.  l)hi«dy.  l)oi-dei--fi-«d  that  existed  for  a  |ieriod  of 
soiue  six  years,  during  iviiich  time  tlio  J(oriu<mH  gradnally  made  fiains 
until  they  hecanie  almost  sole  possessors  of  the  islands,  ami  were  heiirtily 
hated  and  feared  along  the  entire  maiidaiid  eoasts. 

in  his  di])loniacy  Strang  estahlished  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  vieinity;  (tesiiite  theii-  intimale  lelationship  with  the 
traders  who  were  his  hitter  enemies. 

During  the  eoiitiiniam-e  oi'  the  border  warfare  grave  ai-i-iisatioiis  of 
inraey.  robbery  and  other  eiimes  were  freely  made  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  tlie  islands,  ajid  in  ISol  tlie  Tnited  States  ofheials  heeanie  eon- 
vineed  not  only  that  the  eharge  of  [urtK-y  was  tnie.  but  that  tlii'  is- 
landers had  robbed  llie  Tnited  States  mails.  tres|mssed  npon  the  gov- 
ernment ih>niain  and  harbored  eounti-rfeiters.  Of  a  sudden  in  May. 
1851.  the  I'nited  States  war  .steamer  "Mieliigan"  appeared  in  Heaver 
Harbor,  with  the  I'nited  Stati's  marshal  and  distriet  attorn.'v  on  boanl. 
Strang  and  about  twenty  of  his  followers  graeefnliy  submitted  to  ar- 
rest, and  were  taken  to  Oetniit  and  pnt  upon  trial,  whii-h  laste<l  twenty 
days  before  -Judge  Wilkins  of  the  I'nited  States  di.stiiet  eourl. 

With  the  assislanee  of  Andrew  T.  .MeKeyimlds,  Strang  eon.Uieted  llie 
defense  wbieb  resulted  in  ae<|iiittal.  The  verdiet  is  generally  attiibuted 
to  the  maguetie  eft'eet  ujion  the  .jury  of  the  tiratnatie  ilefensive  idea  of 
Strang,  wherein  he  posed  iiet'ore  the  jury  as  "'one  i»>r.seeuted  foi'  right- 
eousiie&s  sake."  His  vietorii)ns  return  to  hi.s  Kingdom  gained  for  liiLii 
added  iirestige  an<l  power,  and  he  easily  carried  the  next  county  elec- 
tion in  Mackinac  eonnty.  in  the  fall  of  IS.'jl.  and  within  th<'  fold  of  the 
]\lorm(m  ehnreh  were  ti)  he  found  the  newly  eleeted  shcritf.  |irase.'iitor 
and  other  impoitant  tiflicials,  while  in  185:!  Strang  sn<-cessfully  won 
bis  own  election  to  the  office  of  re|>resentalive  in  the  legislature  of  .Mich- 
igan, in  whieb  body  he  served  with  snch  ability  as  to  win  the  connnen- 
dation  oi  the  peo|>ie  in  general.  But  the  situation  was  a  novel  one.  in 
that  a  King  who  luled  his  own  people  with  laws  of  bis  own  making,  sat 
as  representative  in  a  legishitnre  to  assist  ill  the  government  of  a  re- 
publicaTi  state;  and  when,  after  as-sisting  in  the  making  of  the  law.s  for 
the  government  of  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  he  ri'tnrned  to  his 
i.sland  home,  his  word  alone  was  law.  and  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  au- 
thority for  the  ensuing  two  years.  In  the  conferenee  of  1855  he  sternly 
denouneed  tea-drinkers,  tobaeeo  users  and  other  transgressors,  and  said: 
"The  law  of  God  shall  be  kept  in  this  land  or  men  shall  walk  over  my 
dead  body."  This  furnished  a  souree  of  disaffection,  to  whieh  he  added 
by  his  sy.stematie  efforts  to  induce  his  followers  more  generally  to  adopt 
polygam.v.  so  that  some  of  the  more  enlightened  Jlormons  beeame  dis- 
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gnsted  with  his  pretensions  and  disgruntled  by  his  imposture,  and  left 
liis  church  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles.  H.  D.  JlcCulloch,  an 
educated  physician  of  Baltimore  and  an  ex-surgeon  of  the  United  States 
army,  but  a  man  of  unfortunate  habits,  had  become  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable of  Strang's  disciples,  and,  in  him,  nihilism  on  the  island  found 
an  organizing  head.  In  the  winter  of  1855  difference  with  his  superior 
ended  with  his  deposition  from  office  in  the  church,  and  in  the  spring 
he  left  the  island,  joined  the  Gentiles  of  the  coast,  and  infused  into 
them  reneweil  eagerness  for  the  OTcrthrow  of  Mormon  rule. 

Among  the  disaffected  of  the  church  were  also  Thomas  Bedford  and 
William  "Wentworth,  whose  wives  had  persistently  rebelled  against  the 
order  for  the  wearing  of  the  bloomer  costume;  they  iipheld  their  wives 
in  this  rebellion  and  were  ready  for  any  scheme  of  vengeance.  Bedford 
had  met  with  a  horse-whipping,  and  while  it  conld  not  be  traced  abso- 
lutely to  the  King's  command,  it  was  at  the  hands  of  his  people  and  it 
did  not  receive  his  disapproval.  Wentworth  was  publicly  rebuked  for 
some  claimed  disobedience  of  the  law  of  the  ehureh.  These  men  pub- 
lished their  grievances  and  pointed  out  the  growth  of  polygamy  on  the 
island  under  the  leadership  and  practice  of  Strang.  It  is  said  that 
Bedford,  immediately  after  his  punishment,  determined  to  kill  Strang; 
and  Wentworth  and  McCulloch,  having  each  his  own  grievance,  joined 
him  in  a  coDS]>iracy  to  accomplish  that  end  and  to  overthrow  the  king- 
dom. 

JlcCnlloch  went  to  Lan.sing  and  laid  the  matter  before  Governor 
Bingham,  and  through  his  influence  the  "Michigan"  was  again  sent 
to  the  island  and  there  entered  the  harbor  June  16,  1856.  The  captain 
sent  an  invitation  to  Strang  to  come  on  board,  which  invitation  he  hesi- 
tated to  accept,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  determined  to  do 
so  and  left  liis  home  for  that  purpase.  As  he  was  about  to  step  upon  the 
pier  to  enter  the  boat  Bedford  and  Wentworth  sprang  from  behind  a 
wood-pile  and  fired  upon  him  with  revolvers,  and  Strang  fell  mortally 
wounded,  twice  in  the  head  and  once  in  the  region  of  the  spine.  His 
assailants  immediately  went  aboard  the  boat  and  surrendered  them- 
selves, and  were  taken  to  Mackinac  where  they  were  received  with  cheers 
by  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  cherish  an  undying  hatred  for  Strang  and 
his  ehureh.  They  were  never  put  upon  trial,  but  were  rather  looked 
upon  as  heroes. 

Strang  did  not  die  immediately,  but  was  taken  to  Voree,  where  he 
received  the  devoted  care  of  the  lawful  wife  of  his  early  manhood,  an 
estimable  woman  who  had  rejected  his  "revelations,"  hut  had  herself 
remained  faithful  to  her  belief  in  the  life-long  continuance  of  the  Tnar- 
riage  vow.  He  died  July  !),  1856,  and  was  buried  in  the  "Cemetery  of 
the  Saints"  at  Spring  Prairie. 

The  kingdom  did  not  long  survive  the  king.  Some  of  his  followers 
left  on  the  same  boat  that  carried  their  dying  king.  His  assassination 
was  the  signal  to  an  irritated  populace  to  seek  revenge,  and  there  gath- 
ered from  the  islands  and  the  neighboring  mainlands,  an  exasperated. 
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armed  mob,  on  pillage  bi'iit.  Tlio  taliemai'Ie  was  burnwl,  the  printing 
office  Ha«'lced,  the  King's  lihrary  was  di'strovLMl  and  his  house  pillaged. 
The  faithful  among  the  "Saints"  were  given  one  day  to  leave  the  island 
with  their  movables,  and  even  then  the.\-  wnv  di-iven  aboard  boats  with- 
out the  pT'ivilege  of  securing  the  property  they  had  gathered  to  take 
with  them.  JLueh  property  was  destroyed  by  the  invaders  by  means 
of  Hxe  and  toi-^di,  but  the  lioniasti'ads  were  seized  and  oeeupied.  It  was 
a  banishment  whieh  dmiinnds  for  mtmy  of  tliose  who  were  driven  forth 
from  their  homes  the  pity  of  a  righteous  pul)Iic;  and  the  vengeance 
of  that  ruthless  mob  can  tind  no  justitieation  even  in  the  outrageom 
praetiees  of  the  impostet'  king  and  those  who  fell  victims  to  his  magnetic 
suavity. 

The  King  and  his  kingdom  ended  iguominiously.  and  with  the  rec- 
ord of  this  ri.se  and  fall  of  "A  Kingilom  within  a  Republic."  it  is  par- 
donable to  digress  sufficiently  from  the  realm  of  history  to  draw  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  our  readers  to  "what  might  have  been,"  had  the 
ability  and  enei'gy  of  this  gifted  man  been  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conntry  within  the  lines  of  republican  institutions  and  on 
a  moral,  law-abiding  basis;  or  "what  might  have  been"  had  the  environ- 
ment been  more  eimdueive  to  the  growtli  of  the  teaching  of  this  apo.'^t.le 
of  Jlonnonism.  Hut,  deprecating  the  methods  of  its  procureiuent.  let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  early  ending  of  the  reign  of  Jlormonism  in  .Mich- 
igan. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Strang  it  should  be  recorded,  as  a  set-off  to  the  evils 
of  his  misdirected  eiforts.  that  he  was  an  intelligent  student  of  natural 
history,  and  anmng  other  approved  writings  he  contributed  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  report  on  the  "Natural  History  of  Heaver  Island" 
and  wrote  and  published  a  book  called  "Ancient  ami  .Modern  .Micliili- 
mackinac." 
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TIk-  Noj-tli.^iii  Micliigan,  or.  as  it  is  i-oininnnly  t-alial  the  Lake  Snpo- 
rior  CopiHT  was  fir.st  i-allcd  to  tin.'  iittontioii  {if  ciisteni  civilization  in 
tln'  iRTiod  just  prior  to  the  t:oiniiig  of  the  early  Jesuit  ini.s.siiinaries,  in 
the  seven tt'cnth  irentiiry,  hut  it  was  kiniwn  to  and  mined  by  the  savajjo 
inhabitants  of  this  country  at  a  mueh  earlier  day.  Tliere  is  no  record, 
and  no  authentic  proof  of  when  or  hy  whom  tlie  aiu-ient  mining  was 
done,  but  ther.;  is  positive  proof  that  it  was  done  l»y  some  uni>.  and  that 
to  quite  an  extent,  several  centuries  ago;  probably  four  or  tive. 

When  the  Europeans  visited  this  locality,  they  foiiml  the  Chip]ie- 
was  in  control  of  the  entire  Michigan  copiier  country,  and  that  nation 
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i'liiitiiHR'd  in  thai  fontrol  until  the  release  thereof  to  the  government  of 
the  IJiiitei.1  States  in  1843.  The  Chippevvas  elaim  to  have  coutroUed  the 
tountiy  f(ir  over  four  hundred  years,  and  to  have  displaced  the  Jlaseou- 
tins.  who  were  their  predecessors;  and  the  story  among  the  Chippewas 
was  that  the  Jlascontins  ivere  tlie  ones  who  eondueted  the  ancient  min- 
ing. 

Evidences  of  that  ancient  mining  have  been  found  in  various  parta 
'if  the  eopjjcr  district,  but  tlie  locations  of  greatest  activity  were  appar- 
I'ntly  at  Isle  Royal,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ontonagon.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mining  was  close  to 
the  shore  indicates  that  the  early  miners  were  navigators  of  the  lakes 
and  came  by  boats  to  swiire  the  products.  It  is.  however,  true  that 
overland  trails  from  lower  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  reaching  the  copper 
coiintrj',  \ia  Shawano.  Wisconsin,  and  making  a  ford  of  the  Jlenominee 
river  at  the  Wausankee  Bend,  existed  when  the  first  settlers  came  here. 
These  trails,  by  being  so  deeply  worn,  indicated  long  usage,  and  it  is 
argued,  and  plausibly,  that  the  Indians  from  below  caine  in  over  this 
trail  to  barter  their  products  for  the  copper  of  this  locality ;  or,  that  the 
copper-mining  Indians  travelled  over  this  trail  carrying  their  copper  or 
coi)per  utensils  to  barter  with  the  Indians  of  the  southern  prairies.  It 
is  certain  that  the  trail  was  much  used  for  considerable  time  after  the 
comiiifT  of  white  settlers,  and  Indians  continued  to  use  copper  imple- 
ments long  after  the  ancient  mining  became  a  matter  of  tradition. 

It  was  undoubtedly  because  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  this  over- 
land trail  that  the  Astor  trading  post  was  established  by  John  G.  Kitt- 
son at  th(;  junction  of  this  trail  and  the  Menominee  river,  and  that  was 
before  the  government  made  survey  of  this  river  boundary  of  the  pen- 
insula. It  is  theiefore  probable  that  the  traffic  was  carried  on  with 
tribes  in  far  distant  localities,  and  that  transportation  w;is  by  boat  upon 
the  lakes,  and  by  packs  carried  over  the  trail. 

Modern  Uikcovery  of  Ancient  JIine 
Wiic'ii  the  present  era  of  mining  had  its  beginning  in  the  forties, 
there  came  many  able  men.  including  piomipent  .'scientists,  attracted  by 
tiic  glowing-  accounts  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  just  as  early  as  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  titles  would  permit  the  securing  of  jiri- 
vatc  I'ights.  The  first  dis(-overy  of  evidences  of  the  ancient  mining 
seems  to  have  been  by  Samuel  O.  Knapp,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ontonagon 
in  18-47.  Foster  &  Whitney  were  engaged  in  the  early  geological  ex- 
plorations there  and  Foster  wrote  of  Knapp 's  discovery  in  his  "Pre- 
historic Rac6         9  f  11 
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at  a  subsequent  ilay.  with  the  assistani-e  of  two  or  tlirce  men,  be  proceertei]  to  ex- 
plore it.  In  elearing  ont  the  nibliish,  they  foniid  numerims  stone  baniniers,  showing 
plainly  that  tliey  were  the  miring  implements  of  a  ruilc  race.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  was  seen  a  vein  with  ragged  projei'tions  of  oopper,  which  the  ancient 
inliierK  liiid  uot  dotiu-b^d. 

"Tbe  following  spring  he  explored  some  of  the  excavations  farther  west.  One 
artifieial  ileprcsBioii  was  tiventy-six  feet  deep,  filled  nith  clay  and  a  malted  mass  of 
mouldering  vpgotable  matter.  At  a  depth  of  eigiitcen  feet  he  came  to  a  mass  of  native 
topper,  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  weighing  over 
sin  tons.  On  digging  around  the  mass  it  was  found  to  rest  on  billets  of  oak,  bu[>- 
ported  by  sleei^rs  of  the  same  material.  This  wood,  from  its  long  exposure  to 
[Hijisture,  was  dark  cijlored.  and  had  lost  all  its  i-onsisteney.  It  opposeil  no  more 
reuistance  to  a  knife  blade  than  so  much  peat.  The  earth  was  an  firmly  packei!  as  to 
support  the  mass  of  copper.  The  aneient  miners  had  evidently  raised  it  about  five 
feet,  and  then  abandoned  the  work  as  too  laborious,  liaving  first  knoeked  off  all  the 
[irojeeting  points.  The  vein  was  wrought  in  the  form  of  an  ojwn  treneb,  anil,  where 
the  copjier  was  most  abundant,  there  the  excavations  were  deepest.  The  trench  was 
filled  nearly  flush  from  the  wash  of  the  surrounding  siirfwe.  Tlio  rubbish  was 
thrown  up  in  piles,  which  could  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  general  coutour  of 
the  ground.  A  few  rods  farther  west  was  to  be  seen  another  ex<-avnti<)n  in  a  cliff, 
where  the  miners  had  loft  a  portion  of  the  vein-»tone,  in  the  form  of  a  i)illar.  to 
prop  up  the  hanging  wall. 

"Of  the  fact  that  a  race  of  skillful  miners  was  operating  here  long  anterior  to 
the  historic  era,  there  are  abundant  proofs.  Tlie  evidence  ecjusists  in  muiuTous  ex- 
cavations in  the  solid  rock,  from  which  the  vein-stone  has  been  extracted;  of  heaps 
of  rubble  and  dirt  along  the  course  of  the  veins;  of  copper  utensils  fashioned  into 
kni\eR,  chisels,  axes,  spears  and  arrow  heads;  of  stone  hammers,  creased  for  the 
attachment  of  withem;  of  wooden  bowls  for  the  bailing  of  water  from  the  mines; 
of  wooden  shovels  for  throwing  out  the  debris;  of  props  and  levers  for  raising  ami 
siijiporting  the  mass  of  copper,  and  ladders  for  ascending  and  descending  the  pits. 

"That  tbe  work  was  done  at  a  remote  period  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  that 
the  trenches  and  jiits  were  filled  even  with  the  surrounding  Hurfaoe,  ho  that  their 
existence  was  not  suspected  for  many  years  after  the  region  had  been  thrown  open 
to  active  exploration ;  that  upon  tbe  piles  of  rubbish  were  found  growing  trees 
which  differed  in  no  degree,  as  to  size  and  character,  from  those  of  the  ad.iacent 
forest,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  the  pita  were  filled,  such  as 
the  fine  washcii  clay  enveloping  the  half  decayed  leaves,  and  boneB  of  such  quad- 
nipeds  as  bear,  deer  and  caribou,  inilicated  the  slow  accunuilation  of  years,  rather 
than  a  dejiosit  resulting  from  a  torrent  of  water." 

ThiLs  this  existing  material  evidence  cdrniliurates  the  tradition  (if 
the  Chippewas,  that  the  miners  wen;  tif  a  raee  prior  to  theirs,  find  there- 
fore inhaljited  tlie  country  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Who 
they  were,  and  why  they  left  and  liow  and  where  they  went  will  jiroba- 
l)ly  alwa.vH  remain  a  matter  of  eon.iecture. 

Fkench  Accch'nts  of  Copper  Coi^ntrv 
TJiat  these  eopper  deposits  were  broiijrlit  to  the  attention  of  Kiiro- 
pe;nis  at  a  very  early  day  in  the  history  of  America  is  shown  l)y  tini 
piililieation.  hy  Lagarde.  in  Paiis.  in  1636.  the  next  year  after  Nieitlet's 
return  to  Montreal,  of  an  ai-eimiit  of  these  copper  regions,  in  which  he 
says;  "There  are  mines  of  copper  which  might  he  made  profitable,  if 
there  were  inhahitnnts  and  workmen  who  would  labor  faithfully.  That 
w)nd<l  be  done  if  eohinies  were  established.  *  »  *  About  eighty 
or  one  hundred  leagues  fr<mi  the  Ilurons  there  is  a  mine  of  copper  from 
which  Tnichemi'iit  Hrnsle  showed  me  an  ingot,  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage  tu  the  neighboring  nation."  He  also  sai-s:  "Among  the  rocks 
they  found  stones  covered  with  diamonds  attached  to  the  rocks, — some 
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of  tlipm  appearing  as  if  just  from  tin.'  liaiids  (if  the  lapitlai-y,  tliey  were 
so  bi'autifnl."  These  were  iimloubt'^dly  tin-  amethysts  of  the  north 
shoie.  and  their  mention  tends  to  eoniinn  the  location  of  the  eopper 
written  of  as  being  on  Lake  Superior  A^aiii,  in  1640,  a  small  volume 
by  Pierre  Uoueher  was  published  in  I'aris,  in  whieh,  writing  of  this 
country  it  is  said.  "There  are  mines  of  r-opper,  tin,  antimony  and  lead. 
Ill  Lake  Superior  there  is  a  great  island  which  is  fifty  leagues  in  circuit, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  beautiful  mine  of  topper;  it  is  also  found  in 
various  places,  in  large  pieees.  all  retined."  These  very  early  accounts 
referred  to  nuist  have  been  obtained  through  the  Indians,  even  befoie 
the  coming  of  the  mi'^sionarias  to  the  west,  and  iirobably  either  through 
local  Tndian-s  who  resorted  to  the  east  for  trade,  or  through  unknown 
tradeis  whose  unrecorded  visits  to  this  country  may  have  antedated  the 
coming  of  the  missionaries. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  recorded  in  the  "Relations" 
of  1639-40,  referring  to  the  region  of  Lake  Superior:  "It  is  enriched  on 
all  its  borders  by  mines  of  lead  almost  pure,  and  of  eopper  all  refined 
in  pieces  as  lai^e  as  the  fist,  and  great  rocks  which  have  whole  veins  of 
turquoises."  Repeatedly  thereafter,  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more, 
the  Jesuits  in  the  "Relations."  write  of  the  richness  in  copper  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  ecmntry.  ami  of  the  supcrstiti<ins  held  by  the  Indians 
regarding  the  luctal. 

Ent.i.i^ii  Copper  Kkphijts 

During  the  English  occupation  of  the  country  A!e."iander  Henry  was 
engaged  in  trade,  and  of  his  travels  he  wrote:  "On  the  li)tb  of  Augu-st, 
ITfio.  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  At  the  mouth  was  an  Indian  village  and, 
three  leagues  above,  a  fall,  at  the  foot  of  which  sturgeon  at  this  season, 
were  obtained  so  abundantly  that  a  month's  sub.-.isttnct  foi  a  regiment 
e(uild  be  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  lint  I  found  this  river  chiefi.v  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  which  is  on  its  banks  and 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  of  whieh  the  reputation  is  at  prestnt  more  gen- 
erally spread  than  it  wag  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 

"The  attempts  which  were  shortly  after  made  to  work  the  mines  of 
Lake  Superior  to  advantage  will  verj'  soon  claim  a  place  among  the 
facts  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  The  copper  presented  itself  to  the 
eye  in  masses  of  various  weights.  The  Indians  showed  me  one  of  twenty 
pounds.  They  were  used  to  manufacture  this  metal  into  spoons  and 
bracelets  for  themselves.  In  the  perfect  state  in  which  they  found  it, 
it  required  nothing  but  to  beat  it  into  shape.  On  my  way  back  to  Mieh- 
ilimaekinae  I  encamped  a  second  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon 
river,  and  now  took  the  opportunity  of  going  ten  miles  up  the  river  with 
Indian  guides.  The  object  for  which  I  more  expressly  went,  and  to 
which  I  had  the  satisfaetion  of  being  led,  was  a  mass  of  copper,  of  a 
weight,  according  to  my  estimate,  of  no  h'ss  than  five  tons.  Such  was 
its  pure  and  malleable  state  that,  with  an  ax,  I  was  able  to  cut  off  a 
portion  weighing  a  hundred  pounds." 
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111  1771  .Mr.  JTciiry,  "itli  a  party  of  miners  again  visited  the  On- 
tonagon, tniyvliing  in  a  sloop  prepared  for  the  pnrpose.  and  with  them 
went  a  .\[r.  Norbiirg,  a  Rnssian  gentleman  neqiiainted  with  metals,  and 
holding  a  eonimissioii  in  the  Sixtieth  Regiment,  then  in  garrison  at 
Michiliniaekinae.  On  reaching  Ontonagon  they  eotiniieiieed  their  ex- 
plorations in  the  day  on  the  hill,  not  heing  pi'epareil  to  work  in  the 
solid  roek.  A  small  hmise  was  eonstnieted,  and  a  party  dispatehetl  to 
the  Haiilt  for  provisions.  Explorations  were  eomTneneed  at  a  point 
where  green  colored  water,  wliioh  tinged  iron  of  a  eop[)er  i-olor,  Lssiied 
from  the  hill,  and  this  the  miners  called  a  leader.  Tn  digging  they 
found  fre<|nent  masses  of  copper.  Jlr,  Henry  and  .Mr.  Norbnrg  re- 
turned to  the  Sault.  leaving  a  party  of  miners  to  continue  the  explora- 
tions dnring  the  winter.  He  further  writes:  "Early  in  the  spring  of 
1772,  we  sent  a  hoat  load  of  provisioiis;  hut  it  came  hack  on  the  20th  of 
-June,  hriiiging  with  it.  to  our  surprise,  the  whole  establishment  of  min- 
ets.  They  reported  that,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  they  had  pene- 
ti'ateil  forty  feet  into  the  hill :  hut.  on  the  arrival  of  the  thaw,  the  elay. 
(m  wliieh,  on  account  of  its  stiffness,  they  had  relied,  and  negleeted  to 
secure  it  hy  supporters,  had  fallen  in;  that  to  rcconmience  their  search 
would  he  attended  with  iiineh  labor  and  cost;  that  fiimi  the  detached 
masses  of  metal,  wliieh,  to  the  last,  had  dail,v  presented  themselves,  they 
supposed  there  might  he  ultimately  reached  some  body  of  the  same,  but 
eonld  form  no  conjecture  of  its  distance,  except  that  it  was  probably  so 
far  off  as  not  to  be  pursued  without  sinking  an  air-shaft;  and  lastly, 
that  this  work  would  reipiire  the  hands  of  more  men  than  could  be  fed, 
in  the  actual  e^mditioii  of  the  eoiintry.     Here  onr  oiierations  ended." 

As  indicating  the  slight  appreciation  of  the  future  value  of  the 
countiy.  Jlr.  Henry  .says  of  it:  "The  copper  ores  of  Lake  Rnperior  can 
never  he  profitably  songht  for  but  for  local  consumption.  The  eouiitn' 
must  be  cultivated  and  peopled  before  they  can  deserve  notice." 

I?R.    HorGHTON'w   F.\MOI'l:;    REI*0RT 

Then  followed  the  succession  of  wars  which  made  the  country  un- 
inhabitable hy  any  except  the  Indians,  and  aside  from  the  mejition  made 
of  the  copper  and  the  attempt  to  secure  the  great  eopper  inanito  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  the  expeditions  of  General  Cas.s.  'Mr.  School- 
craft and  Mr.  .McKenna  in  1821  and  1826,  little  further  was  heard  re- 
garding these  copper  regions  until  the  publication  of  the  report  of  Dr. 
Douglass  Houghton,  state  geologist,  in  his  report  of  his  explorations  of 
1841.  That  report  to  the  Michigan  legislature  served  to  immediately 
arouse  imblie  interest  in  the  locality.  Explorations  were  eontinued  by 
Dr.  Houghton  and  the  government,  by  treaty  in  1842  (ratified  in  1843), 
sni-eeedcd  in  securing  a  release  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  peninsula,  thus  opening  it  to  development.  Then  eanie  the 
granting  of  permits  for  mining  leases,  numbers  of  which  were  issued, 
without  authority  of  law.  by  the  federal  government,  and  under  which 
locations  were  made  and  active  developments  were  begun  in  1844.     This 
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was  before  the  survey  was  completed  and  about  twenty  iiion  wei-e  left 
to  hold  various  locations  during  the  winter  of  1844-45.  The  following 
year  presented  a  scene  of  activity  at  Eagle  River,  Eagle  Harbor,  Cop- 
per Harbor,  on  the  Ontonagon  river  and  at  Portage  lake. 

We  can  not  better  or  more  accurately  describe  the  development  of 
this  region  than  by  quoting  from  "Steven's  Copper  Handbook,"  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Lake  Superior  Copper  district  of  Jliehigan  was  the  first 
American  copper  field  of  importance  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
leading  copper  producing  districts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  third  in 
size  of  output.  It  is  the  lowest  in  average  grade  of  any  successful  cop- 
per mining  district  and  piobabjy  contains  the  most  copper  of  any  sin- 
gle field.  While  the  cupriferous  Kewecnawan  formation  of  Lake  Su- 
jjerior  outcrops  to  the  eastward  in  the  district  of  Algoma,  Ontario,  and 
to  the  westward  traverses  northern  Wisconsin  and  is  found  in  several 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  Minnesota,  the  developed  and  productive 
mines  lie  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Michigan. 

"In  1830  the  lake  was  first  visited  by  Ur.  Douglass  Houghton,  a 
young  scientist  combining  rare  technieai  skill  with  high  courage  and 
indomitable  energy.  Through  his  efforts  was  made  the  first  survey  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  comprising  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

"The  first  miners  to  reach  Ijake  Superior  copper  field  were  Jim 
Paul  and  Ni<'k  Minielear,  two  b nek- woodsmen  who  came  owrland  from 
southern  Wisconsin  in  midwinter,  suffering  great  hardshijwj.  and  arriv- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  great  lake  in  March.  184:1.  Later  in  the  same 
year  a  land  office  was  opened  by  the  faleral  government  at  Copper  Har- 
bor, and  a  number  of  prospectors  reached  the  field.  The  early  mining 
locations  were  of  immense  area,  and  oveilapped  in  a  most  haphazard 
and  ridiculous  manner.  Confusion  grew  until  the  government  adopted 
the  expedient  of  selling  the  mineral  lands  outright. 

Arrival  op  Practical  Corntsumen 
"In  1844  other  mineral  seekers,  mainly  devoid  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, arrived  in  the  district,  and  the  news  of  impoitant  discoveries  be- 
came bruited  about.  In  this  year  arrived  the  first  Cornishmen  who  were 
the  first  real  miners  to  reach  the  district.  The  fii,st  actual  mining  of 
copper  was  done  in  1844,  the  original  product  being  a  few  tons  of  ore, 
called  black  oxide,  but  possibly  chalcocite,  taken  from  a  fissure  vein 
near  Copper  Ilarlwr.  This  vein  was  abandoned  (|uick]y,  but  the  same 
company  opened  a  fissiirc  vein  (-arrying  native  ('opiier,  and  begun  the 
payment  of  tlividencis  in  184!),  since  which  year  dividends  have  been 
paid  annually  by  Lake  Superior  |)roperties.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  Cliff  Jline.  in  Keweenaw  county,  the  Minnesota  Mine  was  opened 
in  Ontonagon  count.v  at  the  other  «?nd  of  the  district.  Cross  fissures 
only  were  worked  at  first,  but  tbe.se.  while  producing  several  highly 
profitable  mines,  have  pinched  out  or  lost  their  workable  values  at  2,500 
feet  or  less  in  depth.     The  stratified  beds,  on  which  all  the  productive 
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minoN  itt  tlie  i>ivHeitt  day  are  dCTeJopetl,  were  n.'glortwl  in  thi.'  early  years, 
and  the  I'lirtafrc  Lake  District  of  Hoiigliton  (-(luiity.  now  imicli  the  rii.ist 
important  portion  of  the  fiehl.  was  neglected  becHiisf  of  the  few  fissure 
veins  found  crns«ing  tlie  stratified  beds.  The  first  siu-eessful  mining  on 
eupriferoiiK  beds  was  done  by  the  Quincy.  wbieh  made  a  sneeess  of  an 
amygdaloi{1  lode,  and  gradually  (ithcr  amygdaloid  beds  were  developed. 
The  first  sueeessfnl  mine  to  be  opened  on  a  eongloiiierate  bed  was  the 
Calumet  &  Heela,  in  3S66,  whieh  remains  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able mine  of  the  Lake  Siiperiiir  distrief.  and  has  paid  greater  dividends 
than  ever  ileelared  by  any  other  mining  eonipany  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  these  exeeeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

FiiiST  Effokts  .\t  Rmki-ttnc 
"The  first  efforts  at  smelting  were  made  in  1846.  when  a  small  fuv- 
naee  was  built  by  Prof.  Janie,s  T.  Hodge,  on  Gratiot  river  in  Keweenaw 
eounty.  Tins  ran  for  two  short  campaigns  only,  as  seleeti-d  eopper 
roek,  assaying  about  20  per  eent  metal,  gave  smelter  returns  of  only 
3.5  per  cent  copper,  showing  that  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  metal  was  lost 
in  the  slags.  A  second  furnaee  was  built  about  1847,  by  the  Suffolk 
Jlining  Compan,\-,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Eagle  river,  but  t)iis  was 
not  a  sueeess.  In  1849,  a  third  furnaee  was  built,  on  Isle  Royale.  hut 
never  put  in  coiuniissioii.  Until  about  1S50  all  lake  eopper  was  .smelted 
in  IJaltimore,  hut  in  that  year  J.  G.  ITusse\-  &  Company  built  a  copper 
smelter  at  Cleveland,  and  a  smelter  was  built  in  Detroit  the  same  .year, 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  sueeessful  local  smelter  was  built  at  Hancock, 
in  Iloujjhton  eounty.  About  186:i  a  smelter  was  built  at  Ontonagon, 
ami  previous  to  1867  a  small  and  unsuccessful  smelter  was  built  at  Lac 
La  Belle,  in  Keweenaw  eounty.  The  Calumet  &  Ilecla  smelter,  at  Hub- 
bell,  was  built  in  1886,  the  Dollar  liay  works  in  1888.  the  Quincy  smel- 
ter in  ]8!)8.  and  the  Michigan  smelter  in  1!)04. 

The  Keween.vw  Formation 

"The  Keweenaw  formation  in  llichigan  may  be  divided  info  four 
parts,  the  fiist  including  Keweenaw  point  at  the  eastward,  the  second 
comprising  Portage  Lake,  or  Central  district,  which  includes  the  Calu- 
met and  South  Range  fields,  and  practically  Houghton  county,  while 
the  mines  of  Ontonagim  eounty,  and  the  trans-Ontonagon  extension  in 
Ontonagon  and  Gogebic  counties  comprise  the  third  field.  The  fourth 
district  is  Isle  Royale.  nearly  all  of  the  i.sland  showing  cupriferous  beds, 
with  many  old  and  idle  mines,  mainly  small. 

"The  richest  cross-veins  of  Keweenaw  eonnt.v  were  at  the  western 
ond.  the  most  notable  being  de^'eloped  by  the  Cliff,  Central  and  Phoe- 
nix mines.  The  fissure  veins  of  Keweenaw  county  usually  crass  the 
stratified  beds  at  approximately  right  angles.  The  most  promising  cop- 
per ore  body  of  the  lake  dLstriet  was  opened  circa  1845,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  liobemian  mountain,  and  some  ore  therefrom  was  shipped 
to  Swansea.     The   ore   was  mainly  bornite,   with  some   massive   cJialco- 
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pyi'itt.  oet-urring  in  an  dgliti^eii  ineh  vein.  There  are  narrow  ti.ssure  veins 
of  ore,  mainly  arsenical,  in  tlie  Mohawlt  mine  of  Keweenaw  county,  and 
also  in  the  South  Range  mines  of  Houghton  county.  Chalcopyrite  has 
been  found  in  tlie  Huron  shafts  of  the  Ish'  Royale  mine  at  Houghton, 
an(t  at  Copiier  Harbor,  in  Keweenaw  county,  two  shafts  were  sunlt.  t4) 
a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  each  on  what  was  believed  to  be  nielaeo- 
nite.  and  about  forty  tons  of  ore  wore  extracted  therefrom,  the  depasit 
apparently  being  merely  a  pocket.  The  grocn  stains  of  malachite  are 
f(mnd  in  many  (•u|>rifer{)ns  beds  in  the  paitly  decomposed  portions  at 
or  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  alt-ogetlier  probable  that  the  carbonates 
were  evolved  from  native  copi)er  by  weathering. 

"Jletallic  copper  is  foinid  in  all  rocks  of  the  Keweenaw  .series,  in- 
cliidiii^'  tlic  supeiijnpased  western  sandstone,  and  along  the  contact  of 
the  iniconforiiLai)te  eastern  sandstone  as  well,  hut  excepting  the  sedi- 
nientar.\-  secondare-  series  of  the  Keweenaw  belt,  in  the  INiri'upine 
mountains,  none  of  the  sandstones  contain  copiier  in  workable  quanti- 
ties. The  metal  is  i:<nind  in  both  traps  and  conglomerates  of  the  main 
series,  the  metal  of  the  eongJomerates  oecurring  largely  as  cementing 
material.  Co]>i)cr  oecur.s  occasionally  in  the  very  dense  trap  rocks,  but 
is  found  more  iromm<mly  in  the  more  open  upper  portions  of  the  trap- 
flows,  where  the  aniygdnlas  have  been  leached  out  and  replaced  to 
gi-eatcr  oi"  less  extent  by  the  native  metal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ainyg- 
dahiidal  portions  of  the  Hows  were  much  more  suitable  for  the  phy.sicat 
reception  of  the  metal  than  the  extreme  den.se  traps  at  the  base  of  each 
flow. 

'■in  the  amy<rd;doiilal  ciiprii'er<nis  beds  the  copper  usually  favors 
either  the  foot  or  lianjriiis  wall,  but  occasionally,  in  wide  beds,  oceurs 
in  .streaks  towards  the  center,  and  usuall.v  is  diiwemiuatcd  more  or  less 
in-cfrulaily  through  the  entire  width  of  the  amygdaloid,  but.  with  a 
ti'ndency,  perfectly  natural  in  view  of  the  ]>hysieal  strncture  of  the 
amygdaioidal  traps,  to  favor  the  hanging  wall.  Occa-sionall.v  tlie  ndn- 
eralizatiou  i-s  so  strong  that  the  dense  basal  portion  of  the  superincnm- 
bent  trail  How  formlnfr  the  hanging  wall  has  been  impregnated  with 
line  co|iper  fo}-  a  few  inches  or  even  for  a  numlier  of  feet,  ami  is  fouiiil 
workable  h-i-  its  tnetalie  values. 

DliKi'tJST   OF    Co['l'KK    JllNES 

"The  percentage  of  cop]>cr  contained  in  the  rock  dtvreases  in  all 
mines  opened  to  more  than  -HXH)  feet  in  depth.  As  a  rule,  the  amygda- 
loid mines  usually  show  decreased  values  below  a  depth  of  about  one- 
half  mile.  The  payable  cupriferous  beds  shiiw  copjver  courses  in  prac- 
tically all  instances,  these  being  diagonal  chutes  of  richly  mineralized 
gvoumt  descending  on  the  plane  of  the  bed  with  a  rake  abiuit  midway 
between  the  strike  and  dip.  Apparently  the  beds  themselves  will  con- 
tinue, in  practically  all  cases,  to  much  greater  depth  than  mining  is 
possible.  The  ultimate  depth  of  mining  cannot  be  foretold  witli  any 
certainty  in  view  of  the  steady  progress  that  is  being  made  in  knowl- 
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edge,  methods  and  I'quiiniR'nt.s.  Tln'  dccpi'St  miiu's  (if  tiie  world  are  in 
this  diKtrk-t,  the  TaiiiariU-k  liaviiig  a  v*!iti.;iil  sliiifl  of  nearly  one  mile 
depth,  H-hih-  the  Calumet  &  Heela  has  a  sliaft  sunk  at  an  angle  <if  37 
degrees.  ;W  minutes,  that  is  8,100  feet  in  dei^th,  with  a  winze  of  1!)0  feet 
sniik  from  tlie  drift  on  the  bottom  level  of  this  shaft.  The  great  heat 
and  briny  waters  found  at  t!ie  bottoitiK  iif  the  deep  mines  rt^mier  work 
somewhat  diflieidt,  and  these  faetoi's.  eoiidiined  with  iiiereased  hoisting 
and  mining  costs,  eoitieident  witli  deereased  eiipper  contents,  must  of 
iieeessity.  eventually  fuini.sh  a  bottom  for  the  most  amhitious  of  mines. 

"Considerable  silver  is  carried  in  conneetion  with  copper  in  many 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  The  mines  of  the  Kver^'reen  belt.  On- 
tonagon eount\,  ai'e  the  ricliest  in  silver,  followed  by  the  mines  in  llie 
immediate  vicinity  of  I'ortaMre  lake  in  Honifhton  county.  The  silver  is 
meehanieally  ailmixed  willi  eoppei-.  but  the  two  metals  an:  not  alloyed. 

"While  piactically  the  entire  c(>|i|»er  production  of  .Michigan  is  from 
the  native  metal,  nearly  all  of  the  principal  eommereial  ores  are  found 
in  the  native  copper  district,  and  copper  ores  are  found  in  many  other 
eounties  of  the  I'ppei'  Peninsula  of  .Micliigan,  The  li-st  of  Michigan 
eoi)per  ores  includes  cuprite,  melaconite.  azutite.  malachite-,  ehaleoeite, 
boniite,  ehaleopyrite.  ehrysocolla.  ulgodonite.  domeykite,  wliitneyite, 
moliawkite.  and  keweenawite. 

Copi'!:k  FurND   P^LsEWiiKkf: 

"The  active  copper  mines  of  .Michigan  are  in  the  three  counties  of 
Keweenaw,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
old  and  idle  mines  iu  Isle  Royale.  The  Keweenaivan  copper  belt  ex- 
tends to  the  \Viseonsiu  boundary  through  Gogebic  county,  and  small 
quantities  of  ehaleopyrite  are  noted  in  several  of  tlie  inm  mines  of  this 
count  J'. 

■'in  liaraga  county  there  is  an  isolated  outlier  of  the  Keweeuawan 
foi'mation.  kimwu  as  Silver  nionntaiii.  aju!  tiie  saiue  fonnation,  carry- 
ing native  copper,  is  noted  on  the  Ilnnai  Islands. 

"Native  eopper  is  said  to  be  found  in  I'eikins,  Delta  county,  but 
the  discovery  does  not  seem  oi  eommereial  importance 

■'Native  eopper.  evidently  brought  by  glaeia!  action  from  llic  Ke- 
weenawau  measures  to  the  north,  has  been  t'ouiiil  in  drift  above  the  iron 
ore  body  of  the  Cyelops  mine,  at  Norway,  Dickinson  comity,  and  ehal- 
eopyrite is  noted  in  small  ((uantities  in  conneetion  with  hematite  in  the 
Enniiet  mine,  and  also  in  tiie  Chapin  mine  at  Iron  ilouutain,  in  this 
eounty. 

"Copper  ore  has  been  reported  fioin  the  vicinity  of  St.  Ignaee,  i\laek- 
inaw  county,  but  the  occurrence  has  not  been  fully  verified. 

"In  .Marquette  county  ehaleopyrite  and  native  eopper  occurs  on 
Pre.sijue  Isle,  iu  the  city  of  Jlai-quette  and  ehalcocite  is  noted  on  Jlount 
Jlesnard.  and  on  the  Chocolay  river,  near  the  same  town,  while  a  variety 
of  co|iper  ores  occurs  near  Kanks  Head.  Snmll  quantities  of  copper  sul- 
phides are  found  in  the  gold  mines  north  of  Ishpeming,  and  the  granite 
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ro<'kg  extending  from  the  serpentine  lying  north  of  Ishpeming  to  the 
shon;  of  Lake  Siiperior  show  numerous  gash  veins  carrying  copper  ores 
and  other  minerals. 

"In  Menominee  county  copper  ores  have  been  found  near  Carney, 
and  some  attempts  at  mining  have  been  made  therein." 

Again  Mr.  Stevens  says:  "In  early  days  the  heavy  mass  copper  of 
Lalte  Superior  mines,  ranging  in  weight  from  a  ton  to  five  hundred  tons 
per  mass,  was  cut  up  into  chunks  not  too  lieavy  for  hoisting  Ijy  the  use 
of  long  handled  chisels,  this  process  being  laborious,  slow  and  costly. 
The  work  of  cutting  up  masses  underground  is  now  done  with  jmeu- 
matie  chisels,  at  about  a  tithe  of  the  former  cost." 

Copper  Industry  Since  1845 

As  to  the  copper  production  of  Michigan  the  following  table  wherein 
the  fiftures  dow;n  to  1909  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Stevens'  valuable 
"Handbook,"  and  those  for  1909,  from  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  mineral  statistics,  give  a  fairly  accurate  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
the  copper  industry  from  its  beginning  in  1845,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  with  accuracy  the  immense  net  income  derived  from  one  branch 
of  the  natural  resources  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  "thrust" 
upon  Michigan  at  the  time  she  attained  statehood: 

Production,  Value  and  Dividends  oi'  Lake  Copper 

Pounds  Gnffls  Gross  Value  T.ital  Divi- 

Ytar                                                   IVxlutt  of  of  denils  Paid 

Fiiit!  Copper  Froductioii 

1845  24,880  $          5.000  $ 

184')  1.505,280  860,000  60,000 

1854  4.074.5fi0  909.500  198,000 

185!)  8,!l:i7,995  1,950,;J55  360,000 

1864  -12,491.965  5,870,3<HI  1,150,000 

1869  26,625,301  6,230,016  210,000 

1874  34,334.389  8.009,356  J. 940,000 

1879  42.671,529  7.327,350  1.818,620 

1884  69.353.202  9,494.306  1,327,500 

1889  88.175,675  11.894.942  2,670,000 

1894  114,308,870  10,852,122  2.380,000 

1899  146,950.338  26.098.382  12,318,450 

1904  208,355,935  ^7,107,107  5,432,300 

1909  230,123,525  8,405,940 

The  above  table  shows  only  the  operations  every  fifth  year.  The 
gross  product  of  lake  copper  to  and  including  1!KI8  was  4,669,099,201 
pounds,  its  gross  value,  $666,520,748  and  the  total  dividends  paid  am^mnt 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  *169,541,570  and  the  percentage  of  dividends 
to  grass  values  is  25.4, 
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FiB'iT  Iron  Expix)eations 

I'lilikc  the  copper  of  the  I'ppei"  IVninKiila.  its  iron  Kecnis  not  to  have 
been  known  to  (»r  useil  by  th*^  IndinnK,  and  its  I'xisteni-o  here,  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  first  came  to  the  knowledfii'  of  the  worlil  soon  after 
its  discovery,  in  1844.  while  William  R.  Burt  was  conducting  tlic  gov- 
crnni™t  survey  in  Marquette  county.  As  a  rcsuH  of  the  effect  of  the 
magnetic  ore  deposits  upon  the  compass,  at  a  |)oint  where  the  Jackson 
mine  is  now  located,  the  first  discovery  was  made,  and,  the  following 
year,  1845,  explorations  were  begun  by  a  company  of  men  from  Jack- 
son. Michigan. 

These  first  iron  explorations  were  made  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Eveiett,  who 
liad  with  bim  in  the  work  Jlessrs.  S.  T.  Carr  and  E.  S.  Rockwell,  and 
their  fortunate  beginning  of  the  great  iron  industry  in  this  peninsula 
di'veloped  into  the  famous  and  profitable  Jaelison  mine,  at  Negaunee. 

In  1846  the  fir.it  iron  ore  mined,  was  taken  from  this  mine,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  smelted  in  a  blacksmith's  forge.  Early  in  1848  blooms 
were  made  from  the  Jackson  mine  ore,  in  a  bloomery  of  the  Jackson 
Company  located  on  the  Carp  river  a  few  miles  east  of  Negaunee. 

In  1849  the  Cleveland  mine  near  Ishpeming  was  opened,  and  in  1850 
about  five  tons  of  its  ore  was  shipped  to  New  Castle.  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  there  made  into  bloom  and  bar  iron  by  A.  L.  Crawford,  proprietor  of 
an  iron  working  establishment  at  tfiat  place.  The  results  were  so  excel- 
lent that  it  was  considered  the  great  value  of  the  ore  was  established; 
and  this  test  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  iron-workers  of 
PemisyJvania  and  Ohio  to  the  new  iron  field,  as  being  a  desirable  source 
for  the  supply  foi"  'heir  furnaces. 

FiKST  L.vKE  Superior  Pig  Iron 
In  1852  about  seventy  tons  of  ore  was  shipped  from  the  Jaekson 
mine  to  Sharon.  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  the  "Old  Clay"  furnace,  it 
was  made  into  "pig."  the  first,  in  this  form,  from  Lake  Superior  ore, 
and  this  test  emphasizeel  the  value  of  the  ores  and  increased  the  interest 
of  the  iron  maniifaetureis  therein.  This  opened  up  to  view  the  impor- 
tance of  better  transportation  facilities  to  and  from  Lake  Superior,  and 
iron  ore  shipments  had  to  await  transportation  developments. 

Ore  PRt>DucTiON  1855-64 

In  1855,  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  ship  canal,  constructed  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  congress  of  1852  granting  to  the  state  of 
Michigan  750,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  its  construction,  was  so  nearly 
<'ompleted  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats,  and  as  a  eonse<iuence  the 
local  bloonierias  were  abandoned,  and  immediate  shipments  of  iron  ore 
were  begun. 

The  local  forges  had  been  located  at  Forest,  Collins  and  Marquette, 
and  ore  for  these,  and  for  the  early  shipments,  was  hauled  in  wagons 
over  rough  roads;  but  in  1856  a  plank-road  was  constructed  from  the 
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mines  to  Marquette,  wliiirh  was  later  converted  into  a  tramway,  and  still 
liiler  {ill  1857)  was  sui>i>lanted  by  a  railroad,  whicrh  became  a  part  of 
the  llaninette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  line.  Previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  railroad  52.(XtO  tons  of  oie  had  been  shipped  to  and 
smelted  at  the  local  forges  mentioned,  and  the  entire  output  of  ores  for 
the  district  in  1857  was  only  21.0()0  torn;  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  industry  was  then  in  a  very  primitive  condition. 

AVith  a  good  beginning  the  infant  industrj'  was  ready  for  rapid 
growth,  and  in  1858  31.0:i5  tons  were  shipped,  followed,  in  IHliO,  by  an 
amount  exceeding  100,000  tons.  This  was  considered  remarkable,  and 
the  prophecies  of  the  enthusiasts,  for  the  future  of  the  district,  were 
ridiculed  by  the  conservatives  as  being  impossible,  l)ut  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  that  peiiod  have  been  exceeded  in  the  aetiia]  re- 
sults of  suljse(|nent  operations. 

In  the  year  1864,  the  product  was  2;15.12H  tons  from  wiiioh  time  the 
iiierea.se  was  rapid  and  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  tile  hist-ory  of  the  several  mines.  While  those  older  niine.s  have 
lieen  continuous  producers  of  large  <iuantities  of  ore,  the  tield  has  grad- 
ually grown  and  been  extended  by  new  discoveries  and  developments, 
that  place  this  district  in  the  front  rank  of  the  iron  producing  ili.stficts 
of  the  world,  especially  considering  the  (|uality  of  its  ores.  Details  of 
this  development  can  be  gathered  from  the  count.v  hist(n'ies  of  Jlar- 
quette  and  Baraga  counties  through  which  the  Marquette  range  extends. 

Impkovememts  in  Handling  Oke 

\'ery  iialnrally.  because  of  the  crude  methods  of  operation  then  in 
voiiue,  early  operations  showed  small  annual  pniduetion  as  coiii]iared  to 
later  years  whi'n  hand  and  horse  power  has  given  wa.v  to  steam  and  elec- 
tricity; jiower  drills  have  taken  the  place  of  the  hand-hannner;  winding 
engines  have  superseded  the  old  whim;  dynamite  has  displaced  tlie  use 
of  black  powder;  the  steam  shovel  has  made  the  oh)  hand-shovel  and 
wheelbarrow  ob.jects  of  memory;  cars  of  thii'ty  to  fifty  tons  capacity 
have  supplanted  the  old  "jumper"  cai-s  of  five  or  six  tons,  and  the  lake 
freights  are  now  handled  with  magnifii-ent  lioats.  as  illustrated  by  the 
chapter  on  transjiortation. 

Whether  ebea|)ei- ore  is  the  I'caiilt  of  the  inqirovi^d  system.s  and  con- 
ditions, or  whether  the  improved  systems  have  bei'ii  introduced  to  meet 
the  demands  for  cliea|>er  ore.  is  of  little  cim.seipience;  but  the  result  of 
operations  has  been  to  very  materially  reduce  the  cost  and  lU'ice  of  iron 
ore,  whicli.  at  the  beginning  of  the  iioii  hist(jry  of  tliiis  iK-nliisula.  sold 
as  hiirh  as  twelve  dollars  per  ton. 

The  .Menominee  Range 
The  -Menomini'e  range  is  second  in  order  of  discovery.     The  first  dis- 
covery of  iron  ore  upon  that  range  was  at  the  location  of  the  lireen 
mine  at  Wancedah.  now  in   the  c.mnty  of   Dickinson,  but   then   in   the 
couiitv  of  .Menominee,     This  raii^'e  extends  tliroughout  the  counties  of 
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Dii-kinson  ami  Ti-on  ari<l  ha^  steadily  developed  its  ore-producinrr  area, 
as  well  as  the  prodiiet  of  its  mines  from  its  first  operation  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  early  residents  of  what  was  then  Menom- 
inee eounty  became  enthusiastic  ehampions  of  the  iron  pn)speets  of  the 
Menominee  range,  at  a  date  when  the  geologists  seem  to  have  been  so 
over-awed  by  the  results  in  the  Marcjuette  range  that  they  reported  that 
the  deposits  of  the  Menominee  range  would  not  develop  into  commer- 
cial importance.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  those  early  residents  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  iron  interests  of  this  then  pros- 
pective field  were  Bartholomew  (Bartley)  and  Thomas  Breen  and  Judge 
E.  S.  Ingalls.  the  latter  of  whom  was  active  in  piiblisbing  news  of  the 
conditions  and  the  former  of  whom  were  both  active  in  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration and  the  field  of  discovery. 

First  Commercial  Discoveries 
The  Breens  were  prominently  engaged  in  woods  work  as  timber  in- 
spectors and  cruisers.  In  the  year  1866  they  discovered  the  onterop- 
pinjr  of  ore  at  the  Breen  mine,  but  there  were  no  railways  within  the 
county  of  iienomince.  the  location  was  far  inland,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
developinimt  of  the  locations  had  to  practically  await  the  coming  of  a 
railway.  The  nearest  feasible  lake  port  was  at  Deer  Creek,  the  point 
now  known  as  Fox.  north  of  Cedar  river.  The  prospectors  had  also 
discovered  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  large  marble  deposits  on  the 
Sturgeon  river,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  iron  discoveries.  A  railroad 
was  projected  from  Deer  Creek  to  the  iron  and  marble  locations,  called 
the  Deer  Creek  and  JIarble  Quarry  Railroad,  in  the  promotion  of  which 
Judge  Ingalls  took  a  verj-  active  part.  However,  before  this  project  had 
reached  the  point  of  securing  capital  for  its  construction  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway  entered  the  field,  and  the  first  mentioned  pro- 
ject was  abandoned. 

The  Chic.\go  &  Northwestern  R.mlway 
In  this  connection  Judge  Ingalls,  in  his  "Centennial  History  of 
Menominee  county,"  said:  "When  the  Menominee  ranges  shall  be  op- 
ened by  railroails  they  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  valuable  iron  dis- 
tricts in  the  [.'nited  States."  And  be  also  says,  that  when  the  building 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  was  assured,  a  petition  in 
chancery  was  filed  for  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Deer  Creek  & 
Marble  Quarry  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  president, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Menominee  range  a  rail  connec- 
tion with  water  transportation.  Of  the  devoted  interest  of  the  venerable 
judge,  Mr.  A.  P.  Swineford,  in  his  "Review  of  the  Iron  Mining  Indus- 
tries of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  says:  "The  late  Judge  Ingalls  was  from 
the  start,  an  enthusia-stic  believer  in  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  re- 
gion, and  never  tired  in  his  efforts  to  secure  its  early  development." 
To  further  show  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  new  iron  field  it  is  re- 
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i-onU'd  thiit  Jiiiige  Ingalls  i nc or i)o rated  the  first  iiiiiiiiig  company  to 
operate  on  this  range,  in  1872.  It  was  the  lireen  iiiino  and  tlie  stack- 
holders  were  E.  S.  Ingalls,  S.  I'.  Saxton,  Hartley  anil  Tlionias  Hrecn  and 
Seth  C.  Perry.  Mr.  Saxton  explorwl  upon  the  property  in  1870.  To 
Hon.  John  L.  Hnell  is  also  due  large  credit  for  his  efforts  to  sctnire  the 
railway  to  the  ranfie. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  road  was  constructed  from  Menominee 
north  to  Rseanaba  in  1872,  and  its  conrse  through  Menominee  county 
was  diverted  from  that  along  the  Bay  Shore,  as  originally  planned,  to 
its  present  inland  route  through  Powers,  becai^e  o£  the  discovery  of  ore 
on  the  Menominee  range,  and  with  the  purpose  of  building  what  is  now 
the  Menonnnee  Range  IJranch  of  this  company's  railway.  In  order  to 
reach  the  ni'w  discoveries  on  the  Jleimminee  range  a  new  railwa.y  com- 
pany was  organized  in  Michigan  known  as  the  Menominee  River  Rail- 
way Company,  which  was  in  the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  ('hicago  & 
Northwe-steru  Railway  Company,  iind  this  eoiDpiiiiy  secured  from  the 
state  a  grant  of  seven  sections  «f  JHud  per  mile  to  "promote  tlie  early 
etmstruetion  of  a  railroad  through  the  .Menominee  Iron  Range." 

1'lan.s  for  the  proposed  branch  were  well  matured,  so  that  everything 
was  ivaiiy  for  the  beginning  of  operations  as  soon  a.s  tlie  desired  grant 
was  secured.  "Work  was  begun  inunediately,  and  the  iir.st  eighteen  miles 
of  the  branch  railway  was  ccmstriicted  to  the  ir<m  developments  at  Vul- 
can in  the  -summer  of  1877.  and  continued  to  Qninuesec,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

Just  at  the  period  when  the  discoveries  of  this  range  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  government  grant  to  the  Portage 
Lake  Ship  Canal  Company  enabled  that  fortunate  company  to  locate 
lands  along  this  range,  and  it  promptly  proceeded  to  do  so  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  -lOO.OlX)  acres,  from  wliieh  it  has  reaped  handsome  bar- 
vests  of  ))oth  timber  and  iron. 

Dr.    N.    ]'.    IIUUST  .VND    THE   LoWER   MeNOMINBE 

While  iiwaiting  the  coming  of  the  railway,  explorations  were  con- 
ducted at  numerous  locations  along  the  proposed  route.  In  1872, 
the  Milwaukee  Iron  Company,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  N.  P. 
llnlst,  to  whom  is  due  a  very  large  measure  of  credit  for  the  activity  and 
skill  ilisiilayed  in  the  development  of  this  range,  commenced  explora- 
tions on  the  Breen  mine  under  a  lease  thereof  from  the  Breen  company, 
owner  of  the  fee.  and  they  cfintiuued  throughout  that  season  and  the  sea- 
son of  187:3.  In  this  last  mcutionetl  year  the  Vulcan  mine  was  discov- 
ered. It  was  developed  in  1876,  in  anticipation  of  tlie  early  completion 
of  the  railway  to  that  point,  and  it  made  its  first  shipments  in  1877.  the 
year  of  such  completion  of  the  railwa.v. 

Of  the  situation,  and  the  early  operations  upon  this  range,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  quote  briefly  from  a  pa|ier  written  l.>y  Hon.  John  Ij.  Buell, 
one  of  the  very  early  pioneers  of  this  region,  as  follows:  "No  more  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  rajiiil  development  of  inm  ore  in  our  country,  or 
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in  tile  worki.  is  obsf^rvable  than  in  tho  rapid  opening  of  the  linver  Me- 
iioiiiiiiee  range,  and  thf  Iron  River,  Crystal  Falls,  Gogebie  and  Jlinne- 
sota  distiirts,  liiBcIosing  ore  tiflds  over  a  vast  territory,  whieh.  a  short 
time  previous,  if  it  had  any  appreeiable  value  in  the  eyes  of  men,  was 
based  solely  upon  the  (juantity  and  (|ua]ity  of  piiic  timber  standing 
thereon. 

"Tile  first  exploring  iiarty  to  enter  the  territoi'v  embracing  the  lower 
.Menominee  range  was  Dr.  N.  P.  llulst  of  .Milwaukee.  As  a  ropresieiita- 
tive  of  the  ^lihvankee  Iron  Company  he  bejran  active  explorations  with 
a  large  foree  of  men  on  seoticm  10-3!)-2!>.  in  the  summer  of  1S72.  The 
exploration  was  not  eoufined  to  this  point,  but  extended  elsewhere  along 
the  range,  consisting  of  test-pitting  and  trenching,  with  the  exception  of 
a  long  drift  across  the  cilieious  formation  on  .scetion  10. 

The  Quinnesec  Mine 

"In  the  fall  of  1871,  memorable  for  its  devastating  tires,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Chicago,  Peshtigo,  and  other  points,  the  writer,  in  company 
"itli  John  Armstrong,  encamped  at  the  little  spring  at  the  north  end  of 
(iuinnesee  Avenue,  on  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Quinnesee, 
"While  Armstrong  was  preparing  dinner  (it  was  his  turn  that  day)  a 
little  stnijl  over  the  bluff  to  the  west  disclosed  the  out-cropping  of  the 
easterly  terminns  of  the  Quinnesec  mine  formation.  This  was  near  the 
township  line  on  the  southeast  (juarter  of  section  M-HUm.  This  tract 
had  liceii  entered  by  Sales  &  Lasier,  with  agricultural  scrip,  in  1H64, 
but  the  entry  had  been  cancelled  and  the  land  withtlrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket, with  all  other  even  sections  in  this  region,  to  enable  the  canal  com- 
pany to  complete  its  selection.  It  was  not  until  the  sjning  of  IH78  that 
the  title  to  this  tract  was  restore<l  to  Sales  &  La.sier,  and  in  Jlay  of  that 
year,  exploration  was  begun  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,  with  a  force 
of  fifteen  men,  and  prosecuted  until  a  deposit  of  blue  ore  was  di.scovered, 
on  the  'M  day  of  August  in  the  ,sauie  year.  Where  the  ore  was  first 
struck  it  had  a  width  of  eleven  feet  of  clean  ore,  a  jasper  heirse  four 
feet  in  width,  and  then  one  foot  more  of  clean  ore.  Seventy-five  feet 
east  the  deposit  had  a  width  of  thirty-three  feet.  Thi!  analysis  of  this 
ore  gave  sixty-six  per  cent  metallic  iron,  four  per  cent  siliea  and  .OK^  per 
cent  phosphorus. 

"In  the  -spring  and  summer  of  1874  fifty-five  tons  of  it  was  ha\iled  to 
JMenominee  on  sleds  and  wagons,  and  smelted  in  the  furnace  at  that 
point,  with  a  mixture  of  Jackson  hard  ore  and  Winthrop.  The  last  fur- 
nace charge  was  entirely  of  the  Menominee  range  ore,  thus  establishing 
its  traetability.  Robert  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  furnace,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  (juality  of  the  ore.  This  was  practically  the 
first  test  of  standard  ore  from  the  Menominee  range,  and  was  the  incen- 
tive to  rapid  and  successful  exploration  along  the  entire  formation," 

From  Mr.  Buell's  paper  we  al.so  gather  the  following  facts  as  to  early 
developments,  aside  from  the  work  of  the  Milwaukee  company,  at  the 
Vulean  and  Breen  mines,  as  already  spoken  of. 
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1':;arlih:st  Mixes  oc  thk  Raniie 
Thf  Brci'ii  mini'  was  operated  by  the  Jlonominee  llinhig  Company  in 
1877.  ami  shipped  that  year  5.812  ton-s.  The  Quiniiesec  was  opened  in 
1877  and  made  its  first  rail  shipments  in  1878.  The  Kimiiet  iiiiiio  was 
opened  in  1877,  and.  during  1878  there  was  shipped  therefroiri  11,523 
tons.  The  (.'yt^hips  min«  was  diseovered  October  1,  1878,  and  liy  tlie  24th 
day  of  the  same  month  was  shipping  150  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  (^iirry 
mine  was  diaeovered  in  1878.  and  shipments  therefrom  to  the  extent  of 
13,010  tons  were  made  in  187!t.  The  Saginaw  mine,  later  eailed  the  Per- 
kins, was  diseovered  in  1878.  and  nmde  shipment  iif  l:i.4rt'2  tons  in  187!), 
The  Kast  Vulcan  was  opened  in  1879.  The  Cornell  mine  was  diseovered 
in  187!».  and  it  produeed  in  1880.  :^0,85ti  ttms.  The  Keel  Ridge  mine  was 
diseovered  in  187!).  and  shipped  11.445  tons  iji  1881).  Tlie  hndington 
mine  was  discovered  in  187!).  and  the  following  yeiir  j.roditeed  8,876 
t<mH.  The  world  faTimns  ('hii|iin  mine  was  dis<-overed  in  187!)  and  in  the 
following  year  shipped  ;i4,ri5(i  toiis.  The  Indiana  mine  was  diseovered 
in  187!).  and  pr(uln<'eil  711!l  tons  in  1880.  The  Millie  mine  was  diseovere,! 
in  18811  anil  prodneed  the  next  year  4,332  tons. 

The  I'loNKEit  Pkomoteks 

Tt  is  safe  to  say  tliat  in  no  seetion  of  the  eoniitiy  was  there  a  more 
rajdd  sueeessinn  i}{  diseoveries  and  <levelopment  of  im|iortaut  mines  than 
was  ex|ierieneed  in  the  short  porti(m  of  the  Jtenominee  range  between 
Waiieedah  anil  Iron  monntain  in  the  three  .vears  from  1877  to  188(1, 
and  it  is  al.so  worthy  to  be  recorded,  in  ree()gnition  of  tlic  patriotie  work 
and  allegianee  of  such  men  as  Judge  Ingidls.  Hartley  and  Thomas  Breen, 
John  L.  Bnel  and  H.  1'.  Saston.  that  their  pioneer  prophecies  have  been 
fnltilled  in  over-Howing  measure,  and  their  reward,  at  least  in  part,  is 
the  exisleiiee  of  a  prosperous,  i>rogrcssiv«i  ami  |ii'odnetive  eomiinniity, 
built  npon  the  fimndations  staked  out  by  Ihem. 

In  fuitber  testimony  of  the  appreeiation  aeeorded  to  those  and  others 
active  in  the  discovery  and  later  development  of  the  lower  Menominee 
range,  we  will  digress  from  tlie  mines  to  speak  briefl.v  of  thase  instru- 
mental in  bringing  them  into  use.  and  in  doing  so  will  use  the  words  of 
one  of  those  early  pioneers  speaking  of  the  others.  They  are  fonnd  in 
the  paper  of  Jlr,  Buell's  already  (|notod  from,  and  as  follows:  "This, 
gentlemen,  concludes  the  tax  upim  your  patience,  but  before  a  final 
closing,  reference  is  in  order  to  .some  of  the  by-product.'?  of  this  range — 
products  more  useful  than  ornanjental.  Attention  is  eailed  to  a  few  of 
the  young  men  who  came  to  this  range  of  an  early  date,  and  in  minor 
positions  linked  their  destiny  with  its  mining  progress.  We  are  proud 
of  them,  proud  of  their  positions  and  prosperity,  proud  to  think  that  the 
range  can  claim  thein.  with  all  the  enviable  reputation  they  have  ac- 
(piired  as  practical  miners — can  claim  them  as  some  of  its  most  compli- 
mentary productions.  Among  these  we  tind  the  names  of  llulst.  Cole, 
Dnvidson,  MacNaughton.  Jones,  lirown,  JIcLean  and  many  others. 
Tbei:    hair  is  beginning  to  rijien,  the  sight  dimming  somewhat,  hut  the 
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purpose  of  their  lives  is  still  before  them  for  a  worthy  and  successful 
completion.  The  list  of  ahsentees  of  those  who  were  identified  with  the 
early  development  of  the  lower  range  is  a  large  one.  It  includes  the 
names  of  Conro,  A.  C  IJrown,  both  the  Kimberleys,  Poster,  Williams, 
Stoekbridge,  Ludington,  Stephenson.  Van  Schaick,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr., 
lugalls,  both  the  Olivers.  Rnndle,  liartle.v.  lireen  and  others  not  now 
oecnrring  to  memory.  All  th(!se  have  crossed  the  <lark  river,  and  others 
are  trimming  their  sails  for  the  fateful  voyage." 

As  to  its  having  been  a  good  field  for  the  penetration  of  a  raihva,v, 
Mr.  Bii«?ll  says:  "The  delay  in  the  eonstniction  of  the  road  as  far  as 
Quinnesee  arose  from  a  matter  of  donbt  on  the  part  of  (;a|)itali8ts  as  to 
whether  this  range  would  sustain  a  railroad  costinfr,  exclusive  of  equip- 
ment, $475,000.  The  road  paid  for  its  construction  in  its  first  year  of 
full  ojieration,  and  this  little  stretch  of  railroad  from  Iron  Mountain  to 
Escaiiitba,  since  it  began  operation.'),  has  paid  for  many  hundreds  of 
iriiles  of  track  on  the  western  prairies."  In  1880  the  railroad  was  con- 
tinued to  Iron  Mountain,  there  to  receive  the  same  year  a  substantial 
initiation  into  the  mammoth  shipments  since  made  from  the  Chapin  mine 
that  had  been  discovered  the  year  previous,  and  from  there,  pu.shing  on 
its  course  through  the  iron  formation,  crossed  into  WiMcon.iin  and  located 
its  stations  of  Commonwealth  and  Florence  to  "accommodate"  the  iron 
discoveries  there,  and.  crossing  the  Brule,  returned  again  to  Michigan 
and.  to  meet  the  Upper  Alenominee  range  discoveries,  sent  one  branch  to 
Crystal  Palls  and  its  main  line  to  Iron  river,  whence  it  eventually  went 
northward  to  meet  the  discoveries  of  the  Gogebic  range. 

In  Iron  county,  and  especially  in  the  recent  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Iron  river  and  Palatka,  there  has  been  a  close 
api>roximation  to  the  rapidity  of  discovery  and  development  on  the  lower 
Menominee  range,  as  already  described,  but  of  this  later  development, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  individual  mines  of  the  lower  range,  more  will 
be  said  in  the  histories  of  the  several  counties  which  are  included  in 
other  chapters  of  this  work,  and,  keeping  to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
to  mention  generally  the  course  of  discoveries  and  development  of  the 
varitms  iron  regions  of  the  peninsula,  we  pass  on  to  the 
Gogebic  Range 

The  iron-bearing  formation  of  this  range,  different  from  the  broken 
and  irregular  formation  of  the  Menominee,  is  very  regular  and  extends 
almost  continuously  for  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  from  Lake 
Gogebic,  Michigan,  to  Mineral  lake,  Wisconsin.  The  developed  portion 
of  this  formation  is  only  about  (me-fonrth  its  entire  extent,  and  ext(;nds 
from  Castle  mine  on  the  east,  in  Michigan,  to  the  Atlantic  mine,  in  the 
west,  in  Wisconsin.  The  general  course  of  the  range  is  a  little  north  of 
east  and  a  little  south  of  west. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  generasity  with  which  nature  filled  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  with  mineral-bearing  measures,  ore  is  found  in  the  north 
limit  of  the  iron  formation,  near  the  village  of  Wakefield,  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  trap  rock  of  the  Copper  range. 
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As  in  the  3It:nommee  Range  ore  was  fifst  discovered  by  the  Breon 
Brothers  while  on  a  timber  ornise,  so  in  tlie  Gogebic  Range  it  is  said 
the  first  ore  was  discovered  at  the  site  of  the  great  Colby  mine,  in  1880, 
by  a  lumberman  who  is  reported  to  have  informed  Captain  N.  D.  Moore 
tliereof;  and  tliis  gentleman  is  generally  credited  with  the  discovery. 
This  section  of  the  country  was  tlien  a  wildeniess  and  far  inland,  and 
being  then  a  part  of  Ontonagon  coimty,  was  far  from  the  county  seat 
at  Ontonagon.  Upon  the  site  of  this  discovery  the  Colby,  the  first  mine 
to  be  developed  on  the  Gogebic  Range,  was  later  opened  up,  and  promptly 
took  front  rank  with  the  heavy  producing  mines  of  the  older  ranges. 
Its  development,  however,  had  to  await  the  coming  of  the  steamhorse 
and  iron-rail  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1884,  in  the  corporate 
form  of  the  Jlilwaukee.  Lake  Shore  and  "Western,  ii'hich  was  later  ac- 
quiifd  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

On  the  coming  of  this  railway  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in  that  soon 
made  populous  vilbigcs.  while  explorations  for  iron  were  carried  on  with 
an  activity  worthy  of  the  success  attained,  and  here,  too,  discoveries 
were  frerjuent  that  developed  into  profitable  mines.  In  the  year  of  the 
coining  of  the  railroad  (ISSl),  the  Ashland  mine  was  discovered,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  .shipped  6,471  tons  of  ore.  The  Norrie  was  opened 
in  1885.  and  shipped  that  same  season  15.41!)  tons  of  ore.  The  Aurora 
was  opened  in  1886,  in  whieh  year  the  Newport,  then  called  the  Iron 
King,  was  also  opened  and  began  operations.  Other  discoveries  fol- 
lowed along  the  range  in  quick  succession  following  the  range  easterly 
into  Michigan  and  westerly  into  "Wisconsin,  until  the  range  at  the  pres- 
ent day  has  twenty-three  producing  mines. 

Grand  Total  op  Production 

The  total  shipments  from  all  the  iron  mines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
now  reach  more  than  13,000,000  tons,  whieh,  in  1909,  were  thus  divided 
among  the  three  ranges :  ilenominee,  4,875,385 ;  Marquette,  4,256,172 : 
Gogebic,  4,088,057.  Since  the  first  shipments  were  made  the  production 
has  been  as  follows:  Marquette  Range,  91,903,991  tons;  Menominee, 
71.;J]:i.ll5;   Gogebic.  (iO,S20,r)03.    Grand  total.  224,037,609  tons. 

The  progress  made  in  the  methods  of  mining  during  the  mining  his- 
tory cif  the  Upper  I'eiiinsula,  have  not  been  confined  alone  to  the  object 
of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  though  wonders  have  been  accom- 
plished in  that  direetion,  but  they  have  followed  also  the  lines  of  safety 
to  and  comfort  of  the  mining  euiployees;  and  in  this  direction  are  no- 
ticed improved  safety  appliances  ujion  mining  machinery,  wherever  tlic 
same  is  possible,  and  the  use  of  steel  shafts  and  cement  buildings,  in  the 
place  of  the  wood  formerly  used,  tending  largely  to  reduce  the  danger 
from  fire;  and  besides  these  the  numerous  club-houses,  libraries,  and 
other  quarters  provided  and  maintained  by  the  progressive  mining  cor- 
porations for  the  comfort,  entertainment  and  enlightenment  of  their  em- 
ployees, attest  a  spirit  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  future  prtBperity  of 
the  uiining  localities,  and  that  liarmouy  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee so  essential  to  their  imitual  welfare. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Ruthless  Destruction  of  TiJiBER — Industry  Founded  in  1850 — Im- 
portance OP  Menominee  District — Improved  Transportation  Fa- 
cilities— Now  AND  Then — Early  Buying  op  Pin^e  Lands— Pioneer 
Logging  Camps — Log  Deiving — First  and  Modern  JIills — Pioneer 
AND  Great  Lusiber  Companies- — Menominee  River  Boom  Company 
—The  Pine  Lumber  Business— Estimate  of  Peninsula  Product. 

Jlieliigan  has  been  notoriously  a  lumber-producing  state,  and  tlie 
Upper  Peninsula,  notwith-st-inding  its  buried  treasures  of  eopper  and 
iron  (the  riebest  in  tbe  world  for  the  territorial  area},  presented  possi- 
bilities to  the  early  lumbermen  ecjnal  to  the  most  fiivorable  of  lumbering 
loeatious.  A  very  large  proportion  of  tbe  territoiy  was  heavily  timbered, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  timber  that  has  been  cut  in  this  Penin- 
sula was  today  preserved  in  live-timber  growth  it  would  be  worth  more 
than  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  farm,  city  and  town  property,  including 
factories  of  every  kind,  but  not  including  mines. 

Ruthless  Destruction  of  Timber 
To  tlie  eye  of  tbe  first  lumbeniiaii  the  stately  white  pine  was  ;ibout 
the  only  liind  of  lumber  worthy  of  eons i  deration,  and,  as  to  that,  there 
are  men  in  the  Peninsula  now,  who  eonimencpd  lumbering  here  in  the 
fifties,  who  vouch  that  in  those  days  the  white  pine  was  so  abundant,— 
the  area  so  large  and  tbe  growth  so  heavy  and  tall — that  no  one  thought 
it  could  ever  be  cut.  It  was  a  short  step  from  that  seeming  unlimited 
supply  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  for&st  productions  to  this  time, 
when  white  pine  trees  are  few  in  this  land  of  their  nativity.  Tbe  uni- 
versal idea  that  the  supply  was  unlimited,  the  liberality  of  the  govern- 
cent,  to  the  degree  of  laxaess,  in  allowing  this  natural  resource  to  pass 
in  unlimited  quantities  into  private  ownership  for  the  more  pittance  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  the  coming  of  the  period  of  rapid  world-development, 
creating  a  vast  demand  for  lumber,  .iust  as  this  valuable  timber  became 
obtainable,  were  responsible  for  a  wasteful  extravagance  almost  if  not 
quite  inexcusable. 
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True,  vast  fortunes  were  made  by  a  few  men,  wlio  were  in  at  the 
opportune  time  and  appreciated  the  opportunity ;  and  prosperous  com- 
munities have  developed  largely  as  the  r^ult  of  the  activities  initiated 
and  carried  on  by  them,  but,  had  there  then  been  exercised  even  a  small 
degree  of  the  eare  and  conservatism  of  the  lumberman  of  today,  as  much 
or  more  could  have  been  realized  as  Iins  been,  and  at  least  half  the  stand- 
ing pine  could  have  been  preserved,  and,  standing,  it  would  now  have  a 
value  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  times  its  original  cost.  Large  tracts  of 
pine  timber  would  cut  an  average  of  250,000  feet  per  40  acres,  and  the 
govemiuent  price  was  $50  per  40,  wliich  would  be  30  cents  per  thousand. 
Good  white  pine  on  the  stump  today  is  almost  priceless,  varying  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  convenience  of  access  at  from  $10  to  $25  per  thou- 
sand. 

The  opening  of  the  mines  opened  also  a  field  for  smelting  furnaces, 
which,  in  turn,  created  a  demand  for  charcoal.  A  number  of  furnaces 
were  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  as  a  result, 
lar^e  areas  of  hard-wood  lands  were  stripped  of  their  timber  contents, 
and  the  beautiful  maple,  birch,  beach  and  other  hard  woods  were  ruth- 
les.sly  piled  into  kilns  and  burned  to  coal,  A  stumpage  price  of  25  cents 
per  thousand  bought  many,  many  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  hard  woods 
for  charcoal  purposes,  as  late  as  the  seventies,  which,  if  standing  today, 
would  be  worth  at  least  fifteen  times  that  amount.  But  the  era  of  char- 
coal blast  furnaces  was  short,  for  the  owners  of  timber  land  soon  learned 
that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  lumbermen  would  make  quick  work  of 
the  white  pine,  and  that  then  other  woods  must  take  its  place.  The  Pen- 
insula contained  a  very  large  variety  of  woods,  many  of  wliieh  have 
proved  valuable  for  lumber,  shingles,  etc.  As  already  mentioned,  pine 
was  the  timber  to  which  value  was  first  given,  and  it  is  true  that,  as  to 
most  sections  of  this  Peninsula,  other  timber  .standing  on  the  land  with 
pine  was  not  reckoned  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  land.  In  fact,  for  years 
after  government  lands  came  on  the  market  at  $50  per  forty,  few  forties 
were  purchased  except  for  the  pine  that  grew  thereon,  and,  in  the  min- 
ing countries,  except  for  the  prospects  of  mineral. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  mills  of  the  Peninsula  began  active  op- 
erations, before  hemlock,  now  a  valuable  lumber  product,  was  given  any 
recognition  in  the  making  of  transfer  values,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  that  cedar  lands  came  into  good  demand,  though  they 
have  been  now,  in  large  part,  cut  over. 

Industry  Founded  in  1850 
Prior  to  1850  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  lumbering  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  either  of  several  of  which 
is  sufficient.  In  the  first  place,  settlement  of  the  ad.jacent  states  was  so 
little  advanced  that  they  made  slight  demand  for  lumber,  and,  next, 
transpori;ation  facilities  were  inadequate,  but,  perhaps  the  best  reason 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  until  the  government  land  surveys  bad  been 
completed  and  the  lands  put  upon  the  market  there  was  no  way  to  ob- 
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t.iin  fillf  III  till'  tiidljer  l;ui<ls.  This  lust  iiii>ntinnt'tl  obstacle  being  removed 
I'l.isc  ti>  the  half  uciitury  iiiaik.  tlio  (le.-mh'  from  1850  to  1860  saw  large 
puivhiiscs  of  tiiiibm'd  hinds,  iiml  the  coiistnii-tion  of  numerous  mills. 

Prior  tliei'eto  then-  had  bfcn  .smiil]  mills  (-onstnicted  af  various  places, 
principally  to  acfoiiimodate  Iw-al  deninnd.  but  furnishing  somo  surplus 
to  bt  sent  to  such  iiinikct  as  could  bo  obtiunod.  For  those  mills  the 
timber,  uf  course,  had  to  come  from  the  publin  lands.  In  thase  days 
the  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  the  majinifieent  freighting  ves- 
sels of  today  were  not  even  dreamed  of.  and  sueli  lumber  as  was  shipped 
was.  as  a  rule,  loaded  twiee,  first  on  a  lighter  that  transi>oi-ted  it  to  and 
delivered  it  upon  the  sailing  eraft  aiiehored  in  deep  watci"  to  rpeeive  it. 

Of  those  early  mills  mention  "'ill  be  made  in  the  histories  of  their 
variims  localities,  and  it  .should  be  eousidercd  that  lumbering  in  tliis 
peninsula,  in  a  commen'jal  sense,  had  its  beginninir  about  the  veKr 
1850  to  1855. 

Iir['ORT.\Ncri:  uf  .Menominek  Disthict 
At  the  present  time,  anil  for  years  jiast  the  lutiibei'ing  Imsiiiess  is 
and  has  been  distributed  all  througli  tbe  Peninsula,  on  railroads  and 
rivers  as  well  as  at  lalie  ports,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  industry  it 
was  almost  wholly  eonfined  to  points  along  the  lake  at  the  out-let  of 
drivahle  streams,  ilenominee  has  at  all  times  in  the  hisfoiy  of  lum- 
bering in  the  T'pper  Peninsula,  been  and  still  is  tlie  mast  important 
point  in  this  industry,  and  the  south  and  southeast  shore  of  the  P<'nin- 
sula  has  been  the  scene  of  a  vi^ry  large  percentage  of  all  tbe  lumbering 
that  has  been  done.  This  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  ph.vsical 
eonstruetion  of  the  eountrv,  which,  a.s  has  already  been  dcscribetl, 
drains  tbe  territory  from  the  water  shed  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake 
Superior,  south  to  the  waters  of  Green  bay.  So,  too,  ^lenominee  has 
been  the  princi]ial  lumbering  point  because,  from  its  location  at  the 
mouth  of  the  .Menominee  river  it  has.  .jointly  with  Marinette,  on  the 
Wisconsin  side,  had  the  supply  of  timber  from  the  vast  area  drained 
by  the  Menominee  and  its  numerous  large  tributaries,  among  which 
are  the  Brule,  continuing  on  the  state  boundary,  the  Sturgeon,  Paint, 
Iron  and  Little  Cedar  on  the  Jlichigan  side,  and  the  Wausaukee,  Pike 
and  Pembine  on  the  Wisttonsin  side.  Nearly  all  this  large  teri'itory  was 
natural  jiine  conntrj-.  hut  in  a  considerable  part  of  it,  the  pine  of  most 
excellent  (|uality  was  interspersed  among  a  fine  growth  of  hard  woods. 
There  were  many  large  tracts  of  solid  pine  growths,  and.  throughout  the 
swampy  portions,  solid  bodies  of  cedar  and  tamarack.  Cedar  of  fine 
quality  was  also  found  growing  among  the  hard  wihhIs  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Eseanaba  is  the  next  river  of  importance  in  this 
connection,  and  this,  too.  with  its  nnmorous  tributaries,  has  contributed 
vast  quantities  of  lumber  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Other  rivers  of 
importance  that  have  served  as  nature's  highways  for  the  transportation 
of  her  products  to  points  on  the  Green  hay  shore  are  Ford,  Manistique 
and  Cedar  rivers.    The  lumber  industries  of  each  receives  specific  nien- 
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tiod  in  tile  liistury  of  the  rcspoetive  I'lntiities.  The  Ontonagon  is  prob- 
jibly  the  jnost  pioiiiiiieut  fiom  a  kuiiheriiig  stfmdpoint,  of  the  rivers 
flowing  north. 

Improved  Thansi'iirtatiu.v  Facilities 
At  first  only  tlie  tiiiiher  that  was  close  to  the  streams  wsis  eiHisidered 
desii-ahk',  but  as  operations  proceeded,  transportiition  facilities  improved, 
and  the  demand  for  lumber  inc;  eased,  lonijer  hauls  of  logs  to  the  river 
were  made,  and  inteiior  iiiills  were  c(mstnietcd  at  convenient  .junetion 
points  of  rail  and  water,  or  on  railroads  in  lumlier  districts  distant  fioni 
rivers.  Loggius  railways  were  also  constructed  on  which  to  haul  the 
timljer  growing  in  couside;ahle  tracts  distant  from  the  river,  which  last 
method  has  been  very  frcnerally  adopted  by  the  large  mills  in  tlie  inte- 
rior to  haul  logs  direct  to  the  mills,  as  well  as  hy  river  lumbermen  to  put 
into  the  rivei'  sucii  logs  as  are  so  far  from  a  waterway  that  rail  hauling 


A  very  recent  innovation  in  log-hauling  is  the  use  of  monster  trac- 
tion engines,  by  means  of  which  vast  sleigh  trains  of  log.^  are  hauled  from 
forest  to  mil!  on  ordinary  logging  loads  without  tlic  ase  of  either  tram 
or  rail.  This  enables  the  operatm'  to  i-ut  a  road  into  the  heart  of  a  tim- 
ber body  of  any  kind  or  kinds  of  timber,  cut  tlic  land  clear  of  every 
marketable  variety,  and  haul  the  entire  product  to  his  mill  or  market. 
A  number  of  lhe;c  powerful  engines  are  in  use  now  in  the  Prninsula. 
and  their  use  is  nicely  illu.strated  in  the  accoiij|iiii)ying  cuts  sliowing  flic 
tram  hauling  the  logs  frouL  the  forest  lo  the  roll-ways  ucni'  the  mill  at 
Cedar  river,  in  I^lcnominee  county. 

This  method  is  (|nrle  in  contrrtst  with  the  ox  leain  and  tr;ivois  with 
which  early  hauling  was  done,  and  even  with  the  later  methods  of  heavy 
team  hauling  on  iced  roads,  and  has  its  advantages  over  the  logging  rail- 
way in  that  it  gets  more  readily  into  the  source  of  supply.  Tlic  en- 
gine is  of  great  weight  and  propels  its  train  by  means  of  an  endless  chain 
which  is  run  under  its  heavily  weighted  wheels. 

Early  Utving  of  Fine  Lakds 
In  lumbering  the  log  must  be  secured  from  thu  forest  before  it  can 
be  put  to  the  saw,  and  so,  in  the  history  of  iumbering,  by  our  great  lum- 
ber companies,  the  title  to  the  timber  had  to  be  first  secured  before  the 
log  could  be  cut,  at  least  proverbially  so,  though  it  is  common  in  lumber 
circles  to  say  that  in  those  palmy  days,  before  the  value  of  the  timber 
was  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  there  were  lumber- 
men who  would  buy  a  forty  and  cut  a  section.  No  doubt  the  practice 
of  trespassing  upon  the  government  lands  was  indulged  in  to  quite  a 
large  extent;  still  the  practice  can  hardly  be  charged  against  the  lum- 
bermen as  a  whole,  but  rather  against  unserupuloas  individuals,  some 
of  whom   were  later  brought   to  the  bar  of  justice  and   made  to  ae- 
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count  for  such  misiieccis  as  the  govormnent  aonld  establish  against  them 
by  !> roofs. 

As  to  the  purehaae  of  the  lands  from  the  government  there  was 
much  strife  between  the  early  lumbermen,  not  because  of  there  not 
being  pine  enough  for  all  comers,  but  to  secure  the  nicest  timber  adja- 
cent to  drivable  streams;  and,  in  the  very  early  days,  near  the  mouth 
of  those  streams,  so  that  it  could  almost  be  said  the  timber  was  fallen 
from  the  stump  into  the  mouth  of  the  mill. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  methods  then  in  vogue  is  funnil  in  a  st(irj' 
of  actual  experience  written  by  John  J.  Shennan,  now  deceased,  late 
of  Ularinette,  "Wisconsin,  while  seeking  pine  on  the  Michigan  side  of 
the  Menominee,  and  only  about  five  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  The 
story  is  as  follows  r 

"My  first  inlcrvieiv  witb  the  praiid  oM  river  v;ns  at  Cliappic  Rapiih  early  in 
November,  1853,  when  1  cami*  over  from  Peshtigi),  nhore  I  bar!  landod  from  an  old 
lumber  brig  sailed  from  Chicago  by  Captain  Murphy,  a  most  pxeelleni  sailor  of  those 
early  days.  We  left  Chicago  under  full  sail  ivitli  a  brisk  soutb  wind,  anil  early  the 
second  richi  out  were  at  Port  De  Morti,  or  Death's  Door.  In  the  net  of  coining  up 
to  Ibe  ivinil  to  enter  the  Door  we  were  met  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  northwest ; 
the  old  brig  fmled  to  come  in  stays,  and  the  eaptain  was  obliged  to  wear  ship,  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  passed  out  within  twenty-five  feet  of  tbc  lloor  bluffs,  reaching  tbe 
open  lake  whore  we  scudded  under  bare  poles  until  we  were  abreast  of  Slilwaukee, 
wben  the  wind  abated  aufficicntlv  to  enable  the  captain  to  again  make  sail  and 
again  head  her  for  Green  Bay.  The  wind  was  very  light  and  always  ahead,  so  that 
wo  were  nearly  six  days  in  reaching  Peshtigo  anchorage.  The  passengers  were  my 
three  uncles,  brothers  of  Henry  Bentley,  and  myself.  We  landed  safely  and  pro- 
eeeded  to  walk  up  to  the  Peshtigo  mill,  itot  Henry  Bentley  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
mill  where  lie  said  he  was  out  looking  for  the  osen,  thinking  he  might  find  one  fit 
for  beef.  There  were  no  regular  supplies  of  fresh  meat  in  those  days;  an  occa.sional 
fat  ox,  and  in  the  season  quite  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  fat  tension  which  the 
Indians  killed  in  abundance. 

"Shortly  after  landing  at  Peshtigo,  together  with  a  parly  of  five  or  six  men, 
I  came  over  to  the  Menominee  river  to  examine  and  locate  june  timber  lauds  at  the 
Chappie  Eapids.  We  met  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall  who  then  was  living  in  a  small  house  on  the 
high  ground  about  forty  rods  beloit  the  jiresent  eatcli-markiog  gap  of  the  Boom 
Company,  which  is  the  Jlenominee  end  of  the  second,  or  old  dam.  The  doctor  had 
gone  up  the  river  from  his  place  in  a  canoe,  or  dugout,  of  fairly  good  size,  and  had 
assumed  the  commissariat  of  the  party.  Now,  while  the  doctor  was  a  most  bounti- 
ful provider  in  his  own  house,  or  generallv  in  oamps,  he  was  the  hardest  man  to  go 
on  a  tramp  with  that  I  ever  met.  Oo  this  occasion  he  had  provided  a  chunk  of  salt 
pork,  about  fifteen  pounds,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  tea,  a  tin  kettle  to  boil  water  in, 
and  intended  a  fairly  good  supjilv  of  hard-tsck  for  a  eomjiany  of  six  men  for  a 
week  but  inadvertently  the  bag  of  hard  tack  had  been  left  behind.  The  doctor  bad 
his  fowling  piece  with  him,  and  we  found  in  the  canoe  a  bag  sueh  as  shot  usually 
comes  in  holding  fourteen  pounds  of  shot,  nearly  full  of  hard  bread  which  had  been 
carried  in  a  pack  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  powder;  so  the  doctor  thought  we  eould 
get  along.  We  would  only  need  two  meals  a  day  and  tliat  would  be  a  fairly  good 
slice  of  the  salt  pork,  one  pinch  of  the  jiowdered  bard  tack  and  a  cup  of  tea,  upon 
which  we  wotild  start  out  in  the  morning  and  tramp  and  estimate  pine  timber  all 
day  At  night  we  had  a  supper  similar  to  the  breakfast.  The  second  morning  Mr. 
Bentley  said  to  me.  -John.  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Peshtigo  as  I  left  things  there 
pretty  slack  and  it  won't  do  for  me  to  be  away,  the  other  boys  will  stay  and  you 
will  get  through  in  a  day  or  two.'  I  said  'All  right  I  can  stand  it,  if  the  rest  can. 
That  night  Sands  Baker,  a  cousin  of  mine  and  one  of  the  party,  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  some  work  unfinished  at  Peshtigo  and  be  would  have  to  leave 
the  next  dav,  and  Terrv  Fox  and  Tom  McCarthy  left  at  noon  without  any  excuse. 
1  began  to  see  a  grim  humor  in  the  situation  and  set  my  jaws  together  and  said  to 
myself,  'Old  man  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  do,  o-  ■'■-  ■-  "">  -**-"•"'  "nrl  T  ilid. 
Saturday  morning  ive  ate  the  last  morsel  except  twi 
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Pete  Ijewere  "set  me  atriii*  the  river  in  a  eanoe  and  showed  me  the  trail  which  I 
tiiuld  oiih  lep  uitli  nil  feet  as  it  was  irae  of  the  darkest  nights  I  ever  eicpencnced, 
I  <  iiild  feel  the  bushes  on  either  side  with  mv  hands  and  feol  the  path  iiifh  my  feet 
As  it  nai  I  pony  trail  and  some  several  inehea  deep  I  iiicceeded  in  getting  over  to 
the  Peahtigo  ruer  st  Place's  Eapids  From  there  it  was  four  miles  dfmn  to  the 
Mills  where  T  arrned  about  four  o'eloik  m  the  morning,  and  was  soon  in  bed  and 
fist  laleep  [  was  annke  at  hreakfi^t  time,  nhi(h  naa  not  qnite  as  early  on  Sun 
day  mommg  ^s  on  otliei  di*s  of  the  week  I  hunted  up  Uncle  Bentley  and  gave 
him  the  mimite"  iihen  be  snicl  Si  Brooks  wonld  be  along  in  the  'Stott  that  afternoon 
with  the  mail  for  Green  Bay  and  (hat  I  would  hate  to  get  readi  and  take  the 
minutes  ind  the  lind  warrants,  go  down  to  Leii  Hales  who  kept  a  fishing  stition 
tt  or  leir  the  month  of  the  Peshtigo,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  'Stott'  and 
iihon  she  lame  ilong  get  Hile  to  send  me  out  to  her  with  a  seine  boat  The  'Seott' 
same  along  nith  a  light  breeze  nbout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  J  Mr  Hale 
Ten  kindh  =et  me  aboard  of  her  whereupon  I  found  the  Soo  Canal  Company  emis 
ers  iliead>  on  boar  I  ot  her  h-mng  finiBhed  their  nork  mid  on  tlioir  way  houLe  viith 
their  minutes  of  e>kaiii  mat  ions  I  disireetly  kept  quiet  about  my  business,  learning 
fnm  thtir  toinersntion  that  the>  wonld  go  to  Chicago  thenee  to  Detroit,  in6  thence 
bv  Bie^nier  to  the  Soo  T  decided  that  I  would  go  to  Milwaukee  and  take  my  ehanees 
of  getting  a  steamei  to  the  Hoo  direct  It  took  two  days'  time  to  go  from  Green 
Bav  to  "Milwaukee  ^e  made  r')tlier  a  quitk  trip  and  arrived  in  llilwiukee  same 
afternoon  on  the  seiond  dm  1  went  direct  to  the  steamboat  office  and  was  de- 
lighfel  to  learn  thit  the  steamer  'Oarilen  City'  was  expepted  along  thit  afternoon 
for  the  Soo  direct  &he  came  about  four  oMoek  whereupon  I  took  passage  ind  in 
due  season  I  airneil  at  the  land  office  I  proiecded  at  once  to  make  appbcation  for 
mv  lands  There  I  first  met  Isaac  Stephenson  who  informed  me  that  he  was  there 
to  enter  lands  upon  the  "Menominee  for  the  Ludingtons,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
thoy  would  be  glad  to  have  him  bid  on  any  lands  I  might  wish  to  enter  I  said  of 
course  thnt  was  his  privilege,  but  immediately  began  to  improvise  a  list  of  lands  of 
which  I  knew  nothing  and  which  did  not  indiide  the  list  which  I  had  come  to  enter 
In  a  short  time  honeier  Isaac  informed  me  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  my 
lands  I  then  wenf  on  and  made  my  application  and  secured  the  entire  list  "We 
remained  over  night  at  the  Soo  and  in  the  morning  there  were  six  inches  of  snoiv  on 
the  decks  of  the  steamer  The>  put  out  however  and  we  run  down  to  the  Beaver 
islands  which  were  then  inhabited  bj  Mormons  There  vias  a  hurricane  of  wind  and 
we  remained  there  several  hours,  but  the  captain  fancied  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  inhabitants  and  started  on  our  tourse  notwithstanding  the  storm  Mr 
Stephenson  has  since  told  me  there  was  a  plot  to  seize  the  steamer  and  her  cargo 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time  I  went  some  three  miles  out  on  a  logging  roid 
with  an  acquaintanLe  T  bad  made  on  the  boat  and  w~is  not  molested  That  winter  I 
went  to  Lake  i^oqueny  ind  worked  in  i  logging  camp  there  the  first  rn  thit  lake 
where  minv   million  feit  of  lumber  have  since  been  tiken  out  " 

Pioneer  Logging  Camps 
The  methods  of  early  lumbering  divided  tlie  work  to  accord  with 
the  seasons.     The  lumbermen  entered  the  woods  to  cut  and  haul  to  the 
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river  cliirhig  the  winter  tlic  logs  tluit  shonUI  bo  siiwcil  the  following 
siimt)i{.'f.  Throiiglioiit  the  long  winter  nuuiths  the  men  lived  in  the 
warm  but  riidiOy  eonstnu-tetl  lugging  i-aiiii>s.  iisiinlly  built  of  logs  and 
covered  with  bark,  iind  froin  this  method  of  living  they  wevn  Oiilled 
"Shanty  Hoys,"  and  "Lumber  Jacks."  Their  hours  of  work  were  con- 
trolled by  the  amount  of  daylight,  and  teamsters  had  to  have  their 
teams  fed  and  eared  for,  and  every  one  had  to  be  "on  the  job"  as  early 
as  daylight. 

In  many  of  the  early  logging  eaiiips  the  table  fare  was  very  plain 
and  monotonous,  consisting  largely  of  beans,  salt  meats  and  bread,  but  as 
times  progressed  and  competiticm  entered  largely  into  the  field,  so  that 
in  order  to  keep  men  they  must  be  well  fed,  the  table  fare  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  furnishing  of  fresh  meats,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
saut-es,  pastry,  etc.;  kci  that  for  many  years  the  majority  of  the  "Lumber 
Jacks"  have  set  down  to  more  sumptuous  meals  during  their  camp  life 
than  during  that  portion  in  which  they  live  at  home  with  their  own 
faniiJies. 

As  methods  of  logging  improved  and  oxen  largely  gave  way  to  horses 
for  the  hauling  of  logs,  strife  and  competition  between  teamsters  and 
even  between  camps,  gave  zest  to  the  work;  between  teamsters  in  the 
apjiearance  of  their  teams  and  the  .size  of  loads  they  could  haul,  and  be- 
tween eamps  as  to  which  eonld  put  in  the  largest  amonnt  of  logs  during 
the  season.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  enmp  life  meant  a  steady 
drive  of  hard  work  during  every  minute  of  daylight,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  work  was  often  impeded  by  snow  that  fell  to  the  dejith  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  the  weather  sometimes  fell  to  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  even  at  times  to  thirty  degrees  or  more,  there  was  much 
in  the  camp  life  of  those  early  days  that  clings  in  pleasurable  memories 
to  the  boys  who  have  now  become  old  men  and  are  scattered  throughout 
the  world.  The  evenings  were  necessarily  short,  for,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  early  rising,  the  bunks  built  in  tiers  upon  the  sides 
of  the  sleeping  camp  must  be  early  occupied:  but  there  was  much  of 
song  and  story  in  those  evenings  that  endears  camp  life  to  those  who 
experienced  it.  and  many  warm  friendships  were  established  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Log  Driving 
"While  the  "boys"  were  in  camp  the  huidier  villages  were  usually 
quiet;  they  existed  as  best  they  could  during  the  winter,  but  became 
the  scenes  of  activity  when  "the  boys  came  down"  in  the  spring.  The 
spring  "drive"  was  at  first  not  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  the 
logs  were  banked  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  streams;  but  as  operations 
extended  "up  river"  and  onto  the  branches  and  small  creeks,  it  became 
all -important,  for  the  operation  of  the  mills  depended  on  the  coming 
down  of  the  logs,  and,  to  accomplLsh  this,  river  improvements  were  made, 
including  the  construction  of  dams  with  sluiceways  and  gates  for  the 
control  of  the  water.    The  "drivers"  had  to  be  on  hand  at  the  breaking 
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lip  of  tlie  ice,  anj  the  coming  of  the  spring  fresiiet,  iu  order  to  get  the 
logs  out  of  the  ereclis  and  over  the  rapids  of  the  river  during  liigh  wa- 
ter. As  river  driving  was,  at  best,  dangerous,  the  men  that  itndertook 
tliat  work  were  always  a  husky  lot  of  fellows.  They  always  dressed  for 
thH  occasion,  and  were  a  picturesque  lot,  with  their  iiiackinae  jackets 
of  various  brilliant  colors,  their  trousers  i-hopped  off  a  little  below  tiie 
knee,  or  torn  off  and  fringwl.  and  with  their  foot-froar,  variously  eon- 
stiiicted  according  to  the  nature  of  Iheir  work;  some  with  tall  huots  of 
cither  rubber  or  leather,  but  ]iiost  of  thein  with  heavy  woolen  koiOvS  am! 
lieavy  leather  boots  or  shoes,  into  the  soles  of  wliidi  were  driven  ,steel 
corks  that  protruded  for  the  length  of  about  half  an  ineh  for  tlie  pni- 
jiose  of  enabling  the  wearer  to  not  only  secure  a  foolhnld  for  himself 
upon  the  logs  upon  which  he  had  to  work  in  the  water,  but  also  to  en- 
able hiui.  by  the  combined  use  of  these  corks  and  a  long  pipe  pole.  In 
control  the  movement  of  a  single  log  upon  whieh  he  would  ride  to  di- 
rect it.'i  course.  Often,  in  the  tlood-timc.  higs  would  go  dnwii  so  rapidly 
with  tlie  current  of  the  .stream  thai  they  wouhl  gather  u|ion  rapids  and 
lodge  there,  and  the  .succeeding  logs  would  pile  one  upon  aunther  and 
by  the  force  of  the  water  and  the  resistance  of  the  logs  ahead  they 
woidd  be  thrown  almost  veitieally  into  the  "jam";  in  fact,  be  piled  and 
heaped  up  and  so  cris.scro.ssed  as  to  make  an  immense  nias.s  that  to  look 
at  would  seem  immovable.  JIany  times  have  these  log  jani-s  occurred 
and  filled  the  river  for  miles,  including,  in  a  single  ,iam.  many  millions 
of  feet  of  logs.  To  break  these  .iams  was  a  work  that  required  the  skill 
and  osperience  which  only  river  drivei-s  could  have,  and  even  tn  the 
most  skilled  of  those  the  work  was  hazardous;  for  they  must  work  in 
front  of  this  immense  jam  and  loosen  the  key  logs  in  order  to  start  the 
mass  to  moving.  With  the  greatest  of  care,  sometimes  when  the  start 
comes  it  is  with  such  force  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  skilful 
operators  are  thrown  beneath  the  logs  and  lose  their  lives  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  stream,  Snch  occurrences  have  hwn  known  whei'e  the 
men  involved  were  drivers  of  twenty  years'  experience,  and  supposed 
to  know  practically  ever^'  detail  pertaining  to  the  work.  On  the  coming 
down  of  the  drive  in  the  spring  the  mills  would  bo  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  logs;  always  having  received  a  thorough  overhauling  and  re- 
pairing by  the  millwrights,  so  as  to  be.  as  far  as  possible,  ready  for  a 
continuous  season's  rnn. 

First  and  Modern  Mills 
The  iirst  mills  in  the  Peninsula  were  crude  affairs  as  compared  to 
those  of  later  date,  hut  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  with  the 
settlement  of  surrounding  states,  creating  a  demand  for  lumber,  im- 
provements in  mills  and  milling  facilities,  as  in  logging  operations,  kept 
pace  with  the  times.  In  the  early  mills  the  log  was  hauled  onto  a  roll- 
\vay  adjacent  to  the  saw.  by  the  use  of  a  horse,  and  then,  on  the  roll- 
way  it  was  rolled  to  the  saw  and  there  adjusted  upon  the  saw  carriage,  by 
men  with  cant-hooks.     The  saw  was  usually  a  single  circular  saw.  from 
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whii'h  the  hii(]ljiT  wHa  i^an-ied  awfl.v  bv  liHoel.  Tliese  crude  mills  with 
wliicli  ii|H'r;itioJis  bi.'K^n  wero  swm  siiporsetled  by  those  with  improved 
nuu-hiucrj-  until  the  logs  were  brought  from  the  river  into  the  mill  by 
meiiiis  of  an  endlesH  eh«in  openiting  over  a  long  slide.  There  they  were 
received  by  a  sealer,  who  sealed  them  and  recorded  the  scale,  and  if 
th(.>,\'  were  of  diiferciit  ownership  tiie  scales  were  kept  separate  accord- 
ing to  the  mark  nyum  each  log  indicating  its  owner.  As  improvements 
in  milling  developed,  the  gang  saw  was  introduced,  and  thereafter  the 
baud  saw,  as  ^vell  as  the  steam  feed — tlie  product  of  a  local  inventor, 
Mr.  D.  C.  Preseott — to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occa.sion;  whereby  the 
log  moves  aut(MiiaticaI]y.  and  with  great  rapidity,  against  tlie  saw,  on 
the  carriage  of  which  the  log  i,s  also  turned  automatically  by  machin- 
ery under  the  control  of  the  sawyer,  who  operates  it  witli  a  view  to 
making  the  log  produce  its  utmost  of  the  best  grades  of  himber.  Through- 
out the  mill,  all  subse(|uent  operations  are  performed  by  machinery  and 
the  various  kinds  and  gra<les  of  lumber  jiroduct  are  carried  to  their  re- 
spective departments  by  machinery,  acting  automatically;  the  slabs 
and  waste  edging  being  diverted  to  the  wood  saws  whore  they  are  cut 
up  for  use  as  firewood.  To  an  operator  of  a  saw-mill  in  the  very  early 
days,  who  has  not  seen  the  gradual  development  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  modern  mill  is  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

Pioneer  and  Gre.vt  Lumber  Comp.vnibs 
An  to  tlie  early  saw-mills  of  the  Peninsula.  Jlenominee  seems  to  have 
been  far  in  the  lead  in  point  of  time;  the  first  having  been  built  in 
1832  by  Farnsworth  &  Hrush,  and  the  second  in  1841.  by  Charles  ilc- 
Leod,  while  the  first  mill  im  the  Escanaba  was  built  about  1841  and 
the  second  in  1844.  A  saw-mill  was  constructed  on  Beaver  island  by 
the  Jlovmon  Settlement  about  1849  or  1850.  to  supply  local  demands, 
and  the  first  mill  at  Ontonagon  was  built  in  1852,  with  a  capacity  of 
five  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  Those  mills  were  perhaps  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  times,  but  were  trivial  affairs  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  an  up-to-date  mill  of  the  present  day,  or  even  with 
those  in  the  jialmy  white-pine  days  of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  lumber  manufacturing  began  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  in  1851  that  the  N.  Ludington  Company,  one  of  the 
great  lumber  corporations  of  the  Peninsula,  was  organized  and  took 
over  the  mill  that  had  been  constnietcd  at  Flatrock  (Escanaba)  in  1844, 
by  John  and  Joseph  Smith;  Daniel  "Wells,  Jr.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the 
official  head  of  this  company  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  it  until  his  death,  his  activities  covering  al- 
most the  entire  history  of  white  pine  lumbering  in  Michigan.  Hon. 
Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Marinette,  at  present  United  States  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  has  also  been  identified  with  this  company  almost,  if  not 
quite,  from  its  organization,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  active 
head  throughout  the  company's  successful  history.  The  N.  Ludington 
Company  was  the  pioneer  of  the  large  lumbering  corporations,  and  has 
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outlivud  all  ilh  (.'arjy  gruat  i'uiiii)etUora.  I)einj^  still  activuly  ungaged  in 
mamifacturing  himber,  and  with  tiiiibei-  to  insure  a  supply  for  several 
years  to  come.  In  addition  to  its  mill  at  Escanaba,  tliis  eouipauy  also 
early  entered  the  Jlcuoniiuee  Valley  district,  and  constvueti'd  its  mill 
at  Marinette.  Wisconsin,  in  the  years  1856  and  3857. 

At  the  same  time,  the  forerunner  of  another  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions came  into  tlic  Jlommiincc  field,  in  the  person  of  Ahner  Kirby,  of 
Jlilwaukee.  who  commeneed  bnihling  in  18.">ii  ;iud  hej^au  sawing  lumber 
in  JIcDOniinee  in  1857,  in  the  mill  wliii-h.  in  ]S|>1.  Iji-caiiie  the  property 
of  the  Kirby,  Car])enti'r  Company.  ,m  its  organization.  Ilnn.  Samuel 
JI.  Stephenson  had  heeouic  intei'csteil  in  this  mill  with  Mr.  Kirby  in 
1859,  and  with  Mr.  Kirby  and  Messrs.  Augustus  A.  and  William  0.  Car- 
penter, organized  the  Kirby  Carpenter  Company,  which  was  for  many 
years  conducted  under  tlie  active  management  of  Jlr.  Samuel  M.  Steph- 
enson, and  which  grew  in  business  capacity  until  its  two  monster  mills, 
with  accompanying  planing  mills  and  machine  shops,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  ranked  as  the  most  complete  lumber  manufai'turing  plant  in  the 
world;  ite  property  tlien  exceeded  in  value  -$6,000,000.  and  was  prob- 
ably worth  neai'ly  double  that  figure. 

In  the  same  year,  1856,  the  New  York  Lumber  Cojnpany  constructed 
a  large  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jlenominee  river,  on  the  Wisconsin  side. 
the  same  being  the  property  more  recently  owned  by  the  Jlenoininee 
River  Lumber  Company,  and  in  which  many  men  of  great  prominence 
in  national,  state  and  great  business  affairs  have  been  interested,  in- 
cluding H.  11.  Porter,  early  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company;  Jesse  Spalding,  lumberman,  banker, 
and  at  one  time  collector  of  the  port  of  Chicago  and  and  Philetus  Saw- 
yer, capitalist,  lumberman  and  for  a  long  period  United  States  senator 
from  Wisecmsin.  While  this  mill  is  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  it  has  been 
closely  identified  ^vith  Jlichigan  interests  and  has  drawn  largely  upon 
the  Upper  Peninsula  for  its  timber  product. 

A.s  tlie  individual  mills  will  be  written  of  in  the  ehaptei's  on  the  re- 
spective counties  we  will,  in  this  instance,  pass  the  construction  of  some 
mills,  which  though  prominent  factors  in  the  lumber  ^I'orld  are  not  t*j 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  gi'eat  lumber  companies. 

In  1863  the  first  mill  of  the  Ludington.  Wells  and  Van  Sehaick 
Company  was  built  in  Menominee,  the  company  Iw'iug  formed  of  Daniel 
Welis,  Jr.,  of  Milwankec;  Harrison  Ludington,  of  the  Cream  City,  later 
governor  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  Isaac  Stejihenson.  and  Robert 
Stepliens(m.  The  company  was  then  known  as  R.  Stephensim  and  Com- 
pany. Ijater  Isaac  Stephenson  conveyed  his  interest  to  Anthony  G. 
Van  Schnick,  and  in  1874  the  Lndington.  Wells  &  Van  Sehaick  Company 
was  organized  and  took  o\-er  the  property.  This  company  promptly 
constructed  an  additicuial  mill,  and  the  two  had  a  sawing  capacity  of 
35,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year;  and  the  company,  under  the  active 
superintendence  of  Robert  Stephenson,  became  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  lumber-producini;  world. 
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Having  mentioned  three  brothers,  Isaac,  Samuel  and  Robert  Steph- 
enson, as  being  severally  identified  with  three  of  the  largest  lumber  cor- 
porations that  ever  existed  in  this  northern  countrj',  it  is  proper  to 
record  that  these  gentlemen  were  products  of  the  lumber  sections  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  came  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  young  men,  with 
practically  no  education  except  such  as  experience  in  lumbering  af- 
forded them,  but  with  an  abundance  of  energy  and  common  .sense,  and 
just  as  opportunities  for  fortune  making  were  opened  up  by  the  placing 
of  our  pine  lands  upon  the  market.  This  is  not  the  place  for  their  biog- 
raphies, but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  all  three  made  good  in  the  lumber- 
ing world,  and,  although  the  mills  in  which  tbey  were  severally  inter- 
ested were  owned  by  great  corporations,  they  were  known  and  univer- 
sally spoken  of  as  "Ike's  Mill,"  "Sam's  Mill,"  and  "Bob's  Mill,"  and 
by  many  of  the  old  settlers  these  mills  are  so  known  and  referred  to  to- 
day, going  further,  to  be  specific,  by  saying — "Sam's  New  Mill,"  "Bob's 
Old  Jlill,"  etc;  and,  to  all  old  settlers,  these  men  were  "Ike,"  "Sam" 
and  "Rob;"  even  after  Isaac  held  down  a  seat  in  Congress  and  then  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  Samuel  also  became  a  member  of  Congress. 

i[ENOMINEE  RiVEB  BoOM  COMPANY 

But,  to  iTturn  from  the  lumbermen  to  the  lumber,  filany  other  cor- 
porations entered  the  field  that  has  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  supply 
of  white  pine,  with  the  result  that  that  great  supply  diminished  with 
astonisliing  rapidity,  which  may  perhaps  be  host  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  of  the  Menominee  River  Boom  Company. 

The  company  was  first  organized  in  186G  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  Menominee  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  then  known  as  the 
Menominee  River  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1877  it  was  re-or- 
ganized as  the  Menominee  River  Boom  Company,  and  during  the  cor- 
porate existence  of  the  two  companies  it  has  had  charge  of  the  handling 
and  sorting  of  practically  all  logs  that  have  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ilcnominec  river  by  water.  "What  amomit  of  logs  was  sawed  by  the 
several  companies  operating  prior  to  1866  will  probably  never  be  known. 

The  Boom  Company's  records  show  its  first  scale  of  the  logs  passing 
through  the  booms  to  have  been  in  1868,  so  far  as  the  records  are  now 
accessible,  and  the  total  logs  handled  by  all  the  mills  on  the  river,  accord- 
ing to  that  scale,  that  year,  was  62,809,804  feet,  sealed  for  merchantable 
lumber. 

It  had  taken  about  ten  years  of  active  lumbering  to  bring  the  annual 
product  up  to  that  amount.  In  1889,  twenty-one  years  later,  the  zenith 
year  in  white-pine  lumbering  on  the  ilenominee,  when  the  Menominee 
was  the  largest  lumber  port  in  the  world,  the  product,  according  to  the 
Boom  Company's  scale,  reached  the  magnificent  amount  of  642,137,318 
board  feet. 

If  one  will  stop  to  consider,  he  wili  realize  that  an  annual  cutting 
of  such  an  amount,  or  nearly  that  amount  of  timber,  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  va.st  areas  of  forests,  and  the  converting  thereof  into  large  sums 
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iif  Luoney,  and  it  is  not  smprising  that  the  white  pine  lumbering  era 
w'jis  of  short  duration. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  lumber  that 
has  been  cut  from  tlie  peninsula,  but  without  success,  and  accurate  fig- 
ures upon  this  point  can  probably  never  be  arrived  at.  Comparatively 
accurate  figures  might  be  aniyed  at  as  to  the  lumber  shipped  from  im- 
portant points,  but  even  these  rail  shipments  of  logs  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable factor  for  the  past  ten  years'  business,  and  no  scale  record 
thereof  has  been  kept.  Shipments  arc  by  weight,  and  the  weights 
of  pine,  cedar  and  the  various  hard  woods  differ  so  materially,  and  there 
being  no  designation  of  the  kinds  of  logs  in  some  of  the  shipments,  the 
confusion  is  at  once  so  great  as  to  render  solution  impossible.  Then, 
too,  for  many  years  past  many  little  interior  mills  have  been  sbirping 
lumber  and  many  jobbers  have  been  shipping  logs  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  outside  mills,  while  small  mills  at  Bay 
Shore  points  have  produced  their  logs  independently  of  any  boom  com- 
pany, and  shipped  their  products  by  schooner  or  small  "hookers,"  so 
that  large  quantities  of  logs  and  lumber  have  left  the  peninsula  witJiont 
any  accessible  record  thereof  being  retained. 

Tub  Pine  Lumber  Business 

That  the  pine  lumber  business  has  r\in  into  large  proportions  is  shown 
by  figures  of  what  has  been  handled  by  the  boom  companies.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Menominee  River  Boom  Company  shows  the  gross  lumber 
scale  of  the  logs  that  have  passed  its  booms  from  the  year  1868  to  the 
year  1910  to  be  10,633,315,606  feet,  which  vast  amount  has  been  con- 
tributed to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  has  returned  npprosimately 
a  mill-run  average  value  of  iflo  per  thou-sand,  or  sf^l 59,499,734.0!). 

Add  to  this  the  product  of  the  years  before  this  record  was  kept,  the 
overrun  in  lumber  of  the  Boom  Company's  scale,  the  logs  that  have  been 
brought  in  by  roil,  and  the  products  of  rail-way  and  bay-shore  mills, 
and  the  product  of  the  Jlenomincc  river  valley  will  approximate  if  not 
exceed  $200,000,000  worth,  which  is  prol)iihly  at  least  three -fourths  of 
the  product  of  the  entire  peninsula. 

The  vanishing  of  the  pine  forests  has  brought  into  demand  the  cedar 
and  hard  wood  forests,  and  the  rccutting  of  the  pine  lantls,  so  that  the 
lumber  intevests  of  the  Peninsuhi  are  still  immense,  and  are  destined  to 
continue  for  many  years  to  come.  Naturally,  the  manufactui'ing  is  more 
widely  distribtited,  and  while  large  mills  are  still  operating  in  old  mill- 
ing centers,  many  large  and  well-equipped  mills  are  located  inland,  re- 
ceive almost  their  entire  logging  product  by  rail,  and  ship  their  lum- 
ber likewise. 

To  illustrate  that  the  lumbering  business  of  the  peninsula  is  still, 
and  is  destined  to  continne  an  active  factor  in  business,  the  I.  Stephen- 
son Company  at  Wells,  Delta  county,  in  its  mills,  a  part  rebuilt  in 
1910,  has  an  annual  production  of  lumber,  100,000,000  feet;  shingles, 
75.000,000;    lath,  75,000,000;    and  maple  flooring.  20,000.000  feet,  be- 
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sides  73,000  jiosts  .mil  lU.OOU  poles;  ami  it  expects  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue this  record  for  approximately  twenty  years. 

The  J.  W.  "Wells  Lumber  Company,  at  Jlenominee,  constructed  in 
1910,  a  mammoth  tire-proof,  hard-wood  flooring  factory,  and  is  (1911), 
constructing,  in  connection  therewith,  a  modern  saw  mill,  using  concrete 
in  large  quantities,  with  steel  frame,  and  up-to-date  in  every  way,  with 
two  nine-iucli  Prescott  hand  mills,  one  eight-inch  Diamond  resaw,  one 
fifty-two  inch  Wickcs  gang,  shingle  machine,  tie  mill,  wood  and  lath 
mill.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  mill,  based  on  a  twenty  hours  a 
day  run,  is,  per  annum,  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  20,000,000  pieces  of 
shingles.  5,000,000  lath,  and  100,000  ties,  with  the  resultant  product  in 
fire-wood.  This  company  has  large  holdings  of  timber  lands  and  is  con- 
tinually purchasing,  and  expects  to  have  a  supply  for  at  least  twenty 
years  to  come. 

JIuch  more  could  be  written  of  the  incidents  of  lumber  history  in 
this  peninsula  but  local  details  must  be  left  to  the  history  of  the  re- 
spective localities. 

EsTiM\TB  OP  Peninsula  Product 
To  arrive  at  the  amount  in  feet,  or  in  money  value,  of  the  entire 
lumber  product  of  the  peninsula  is  more  difficult  even  than  in  the  Me- 
nominee river  section;  for,  in  the  mining  regions  especially,  local  eon- 
sumption  has  played  a  large  part,  and  the  records  thereof  are  practic- 
ally a  minus  quantity  and  lumbermen  variously  estimate  that  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Menominee  Biver  valley  has  been  from  three- fourths  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  product.  Escanaba  River,  which  is  probably  the  next 
largest,  has  had  approximately  1 .500,000,000  feet  of  pine  and  with  such 
other  data  as  is  obtainable,  it  appears  that  to  put  the  Slenominee  product 
at  three-fourths  of  the  whole  would  he  not  far  from  right,  which  would 
give  us  a  timber  product  in  the  Peninsula,  to  date,  of  about  $250,000,- 
000.  There  is  no  data  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  still  standing,  hut 
there  are  vast  quantities,  especially  of  hard  woods,  and  a  mo^-enieut  has 
been  inaugurated  by  lumber  interests  to  learn  the  amount. 
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CHAPTER   XVH 

MILITARY  HISTORY 

Tb-vnsfer  of  Fkbnch  to  English  Rule — Amekicanh  Occupy  tiik  Up- 
per Peninsjl-la — ilExiCAN  War — CiviL  War — ^Spanish-American 
War  and  Present  Commands. 

The  general  history  of  this  Peninsula  up  to  the  year  1814  discloses 
the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  country  was  almost  continuously,  directly 
or  indirectly,  involved  in  or  affected  by  the  wars  and  conflicts  that  fol- 
lowed, one  after  another  from  the  time  of  Queen  Ami's  war  to  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812,  involving  at  diflEerent  times  the  English,  French 
and  American  governments  and  numerous  Indian  nations.  So  much  of 
the  military  history  of  those  periods  has  gone  to  make  up  the  concurrent 
history  of  this  Peninsula  that  to  give  it  here  would  be  matter  of  repeti- 
tion, and  we  pass  with  the  simple  reminder  that  the  respective  grants 
from  the  governments  of  England  and  France  so  conflicted  with  each 
other  that  there  arose  sharp  disagreements  between  the  claimants  under 
those  grants,  witli  the  result  tliat  conflicts  in  the  mother  countries  were 
easily  transferred  to  this  and  the  bone  of  contention  here  i-esolved  it- 
self into  the  location  of  the  division  boundary  and  early  placed  tliis 
section  as  a  prominent  jiomt  in  the  field  of  contest. 

Tlie  tcrritnr\  mm  known  as  the  Upper,  or  Northern  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  was  under  military  rule,  first  of  France  and  then  England 
until  it  became  a  poition  of  the  territory'  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
close  of  the  Re\olutiomn  war;  and  even  for  a  term  of  years  after  its 
session  to  the  United  States,  by  treaty,  did  the  English  government  ex- 
ercise its  military  control  thereof,  for  purposes  already  mentioned. 

Tbanrfee  of  French  to  English  Rcle 
The  transfer  of  rule  from  the  French  to  the  British  was  in  1760, 
following  the  contest  in  wliich  occurred  Braddock's  defeat,  the  battles 
of  Niagara,  Crown  Point  and  Lake  George,  and  the  deaths  of  the  brave 
Generals  TrVolfe  and  Jlontcalm.  The  capitulation  effected  the  surrender 
by  the  French  to  the  British  of  all  i-emaining  im]>ortant  Canadian  posts. 
including   Michilimackinac.     In   the   pn>ceedings   to   effect   the   actual 
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transfer  to  the  British,  the  French  inhabitants  became  officious  in  arous- 
ing the  protest  of  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  Pontiac  Conspiracy, 
which  took  public  form  with  the  great  speech  of  Pontiac  delivered  near 
Detroit  April  27,  1763,  and  in  which  contiiet  the  first  prominent  event 
was  the  massacre  of  Jlichilimakinae,  then  located  on  the  northern  point 
of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mackinaw. 
The  massacre  occurred  the  following  month,  and  the  details  thereof  have 
been  already  quite  fully  written  of.  Its  terrors  of  savagery,  reeking 
with  atrocities  bathed  and  dripping  in  human  biood,  savagely  celebrated 
by  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  wherein  the  flesh  of  white  soldiers  was 
eaten  and  their  blood  drunk  by  the  infuriated  Indians,  are  too  awful 
for  repetition.  The  escape  of  Alexander  Henry,  a  trader,  was  simply 
miraeulo\is,  he  having  been  secreted  by  friendly  Indians  in  a  garret, 
and  there  preserved  from  discovery  during  n  search  of  the  garret  by  be- 
ing covered  with  a  lot  of  prepared  birch  baskets ;  and  later  by  being 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Indians  as  a  brother. 

After  this  massacre  the  post  was  unoccupied,  except  by  the  Indiana 
and  a  few  friendly  traders  who  ranged  this  part  of  the  countrj-  until 
about  a  year  thereafter,  when  Capt,  Howard  took  command  and  tlie  post 
was  again  under  the  control  of  an  English  garrison. 

As  lias  already  been  written,  the  Northern  Indians  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Detroit,  and  were  active  in  other  Indian  disturbances  that  fol- 
lowed, one  upon  another,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  during  which  war  the  Indians  were  allied  with  the  British,  and  the 
post  at  Jlackiuac  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  English,  and  sent 
forward  many  Indians  to  assist  in  resisting  the  Americans;  Detroit 
then  being  the  western  center  of  the  British  command. 

Afrain,  to  write  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict,  as  the  same  pertains 
to  this  Peninsula,  would  be  but  repetition,  and  we  mention  it  here,  but 
to  preserve  the  chronological  order  of  the  military  events  that  have  af- 
fected in  one  way  or  another  the  Upper  Penimula;  many  of  the  events 
mentioned  having  had  practically  no  direct  effect  except  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  Peninsula. 

Americans  Occupy  the  Peninsula 
Following  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  the  English  continued  in  ac- 
tual possession  of  the  territory  until  1796,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
Americans  had  not  complied  with  certain  treaty  provisions,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  the  French  when  the  English  acquired  the  right 
t«  the  territory,  the  English  in  turn  incited  the  Indians  against  the 
Americans,  so  that  Indian  hostilities  continued  to  keep  the  country  in 
a  turmoil,  and  the  Indians  made  claim  to  all  the  country  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio,  and  sought  to  hold  it  by  force.  This  resulted  in  action  by 
congress,  providing  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  followed 
by  the  Indian  wars  wherein  Tecumseh  secured  a  large  degree  of  united 
action  in  an  Indian  confederacy,  claiming  that  all  the  land  belonged  to 
all  the  Indians,  and  that  no  nation  could  release  any  portion  of  it,  but 
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that  all  Indian  nations  must  join  to  effectuate  a  legal  release  of  any  ter- 
litory.  At  this  time  there  were  but  few  white  settlements  in  Michigan, 
one  of  which  was  on  Slaekinac  Island  when  there  were  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  including  the  traders  of  the  surroiinding  eonntry,  and 
there  was  a  garrison  of  ninety  men.  As  has  been  written,  tlie  "War  of  ■ 
1812  took  active  form,  and  an  "attack  on  Mackinac  was  made,  and  its 
surrender  to  the  British  was  demanded,  before  the  commanding  officer 
at  the  post  had  any  intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull 
has  been  greatly  blamed  by  military  men  and  historians,  and  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  in  a  measure  at  fault  for  the  surrender  of  Michigan 
posts  to  the  British,  but  had  the  general  government  at  "Washington 
heeded  General  Hull's  advice  a.s  to  the  country's  unprepa redness,  and 
its  necessities  in  the  line  of  military  and  naval  defenses,  there  might 
not  have  been  such  ready  surrender  of  American  posts.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  General  Hull  that  in  the  previous  winter  he  recommended  the 
same  course  followed  by  tlie  government  later  with  such  signal  success, 
under  the  active  leadership  of  Perry  of  the  navy  and  HarrisoD.  of  the 
lan<l  forces. 

In  1814  the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  recapture  the  post  at  M.-ick- 
inac  was  unsuccessful,  and  Jlajor  Holmes  lost  his  life  in  a  contest 
wherein  he  fought  at  great  odds  and  with  awful  results,  of  which  the 
general  hiatori'  has  already  made  mention.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  forces  to  prepare  adequate  re-cnfon-ements,  and  before 
another  attack  was  made,  peace  came  to  the  two  English  speaking  na- 
tions by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  December  24.  1S14.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  thereafter  maintained  its  garrison  at 
i\[ackinac.  and  soon  after  the  expedition  of  General  Cass  in  1820,  con- 
stnieled  a  fort  and  maintained  a  garri.sou  at  Sault  Ste.  JIarie. 

Me.xic.vn  "War 

In  1846,  on  the  occasion  of  the  i\[exican  war  the  L'uited  States  troops 
stationed  at  both  Mackinac  and  the  Satdt  were  withdrawn  and  sent  south 
where  they  joined  the  activities,  and  these  two  northern  ]iosts  were  for 
a  time  without  garrisons.  For  this  war  there  were  also  ,some  Upper  Pen- 
insula Volunteers  who  went  forward  with  the  First  Jlichigan  regiment. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Peninsula  was  indirectly  interested  in  the 
Black-Hawk  war  in  1832,  but  otherwise  than  as  mentioned,  the  military 
had  little  pait  in  the  history  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  iiftcr  the  War  of 
1812,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  war  in  1861. 
Civil-  War 

As  iliehigan,  when  admitted,  was  an  anti-slave  state,  so  when  the 
war  between  the  states  broke  out  Michigan  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  call  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  the  Northern  Pen- 
insula did  its  full  share,  in  proportion  to  its  then  scant  population,  has- 
tening, as  it  were,  to  exercise  the  first  opportunity  to  display  the  patriot- 
ism which  the  comparatively  new  state  felt  for  the  Union  into  which 
she  fought  so  hard  for  admission. 
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To  givR  tile  Upper  Peninsula  credit  only  for  such  of  her  t-itizens  as 
were  enrolled  in  Mielii^aii  regiments  is  to  do  injustiee.  yet  sueli  has  been 
the  case  in  some  histories.  At  that  period  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  was  so  remote  from  the  Lake  Superior  settlements  and  from 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  because  of  lack  of  railwaj^  or  other  sufBcient 
methods  of  conveyance,  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  numbers 
of  the  patriots  of  Menominee  joined  Wisconsin  regiments  and  were 
early  in  the  field  of  action.  There  are  a  number  of  those  patriots  living 
today  whose  names  are  not  credited  to  Michigan  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the 
extended  account  given  to  the  topic  by  Andreas,  in  his  valuable  work, 
he  has  only  credited  Menominee  county  with  nineteen  volunteers,  un- 
doubtedly because  those  are  all  that  appear  to  have  enrolled  in  Michi- 
gan regiments.  In  the  list  we  do  not  find  the  names  of  Reed,  Peaks, 
the  Caquetoshes,  Easton  and  numerous  other  well  known  citizens  who 
were  among  the  many  that  went  with  Wisconsin  regiments,  and,  there- 
fore due  consideration  of  these  facts  should  be  had  in  reviewing  the 
number  of  volunteers  credited  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  on  the  Michigan 
military  records.  They  are,  for  the  entire  war,  as  follows :  Chippewa, 
21;  Delta,  24;  Houghton,  460;  Keweenaw,  119;  Menominee,  19;  Mar- 
quette and  Schoolcraft,  265 ;  Mackinac,  47  and  Ontonagon,  254.  Owing 
to  the  facts  stated  above,  we  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  the  names  of  all  soldiers  who  actually  went  from  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
but  that  they  ranked  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  among  them  were 
68  commissioned  officers. 

In  the  military  history,  it  appears  by  the  Michigan  records  (as  quoted 
by  Andreas'  history),  that  the  nineteen  volunteers  of  Menominee  eounty 
enlisted  in  1864.  Menominee  county  was  not,  in  fact,  oi^anized  until 
1863,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  thriving  young  city  contributed 
liberally  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  but,  being  so  remote  from  any 
other  settlement  in  Michigan — about  350  miles  with  no  rail  connection 
— the  volunteers  mostly  went  with  Wisconsin  regiments,  and  on  a  call 
for  a  certain  number  i>f  men  to  fill  a  Wisconsin  company  Judge  Ingalls 
secured  the  required  number  in  alxmt  an  hour. 

Because  of  the  state  records  not  showing  the  number  of  men  con- 
tributed by  Menominee,  a  list  has  been  made  up  from  incpiiry  showing 
eighty-two  volunteers,  the  names  of  whom  appear  in  the  chapter  on 
Menominee  county. 

To  record  the  services  of  the  various  Slichigan  regiments  in  which 
men  from  the  Upper  I'eninsula  were  enrolled  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work,  but  to  acknowledge  their  valued  services,  and  great  sai^rifiee, 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  government  we  now  enjoy  and  boast  is  a  plea.'iure 
cheerfully  and  meritoriously  recorded. 

Spanisii-Americak  W.\b  .\nd  Present  Command.^; 
In  the  Spanish -American  war  six  companies  from  the  Tipper  Penin- 
sula left  their  homes  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1898,  and,  with  ten  com- 
panies from  various  parts  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  formi'd  the  Tliirty- 
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fourth  Michigan  Volunteers  Kegiment.  prejisircd  to  do  tliu  needful,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  to  protect  the  honor  of  our  country  and  to 
ti^ach  the  haughty  Spaniards  to  "remeiiiher  tlie  ilainc." 

That  little  actual  fighting  was  reiinired  of  the  volunteerH  of  that  war 
detracts  not  the  least  ftom  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  prompted  their 
spontaneous  response  to  the  call  of  the  Nation 's  Chief, 

The  regiment  was  officered  by  John  1'.  I'etcrnian,  colonel,  of  Alloucz; 
John  B.  Bennett,  lieutenant  colonel,  of  Muskegon  and  formerly  of  Jle- 
nominee;  Edwin  B.  Winans,  of  Hamburg  and  William  G.  Ijatimer,  of 
Manistee,  majors;  James  A.  King,  surgeon,  Manistee;  John  Robb,  as- 
sistant surgeon,  Calumet;  Ilenrv  Rflach.  ([uarter-master  and  first  lieu- 
tenant. Ft.  Clark,  Texas;  Jas.  P.  Ryan,  sergeant  major.  Muskegon; 
Kenneth  JleLeod,  quarter-master  sergeant,  Calumet;  "\Vm.  H.  Rezin, 
Iron  Mountain;  Geo.  JlcElveen.  Hancock,  and  Gilbert  V.  Carpenter, 
Iron  Mountain,  hospital  stewards. 

Company  D.,  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  of  Calumet,  had  Julius  E. 
Fliege,  captain;  AVni.  H.  Thielman,  first  lieutemint:  Angus  McDonald, 
second  lieutenant;  Charles  Koppelman,  first  sergeant;  Frank  J.  Kohl- 
haas.  quarter-master  sergeant;  Thomas  D.  Richie,  Allen  Camerim.  Chas. 
Gitibord  and  Daniel  Holland,  sergeants;  Edwin  J.  Collins,  John  R.  Jle- 
Donald,  John  Trevarrow,  Herman  Jusola,  Henry  Kaufmann  and  AiigiLS 
\V.  Kerr,  corporals;  Axel  F.  Johnson  and  Frank  M,  Larson,  miisieians; 
William  C.  Hill,  artificer,  and  Denis  Harrington,  wagoner. 

Company  E  was  from  Iron  ^[ountain,  with  Silas  J.  JleGregor.  cap- 
tain; Thomas  Touhey,  first  lieutenant;  John  O'Oonnell,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Alfretl  J.  Holt,  first  sergeant;  Alaston  A.  Sfurges.  quarter- 
master sergeant;  AVm.  J.  Hunting,  Hans  R.  Hansen,  Frank  H.  Sund- 
strom  and  John  Oliver,  sergeants;  "William  J.  Clark,  Jas.  Chester 
Knight,  Charles  li.  Parent.  Edward  J.  Kenney,  William  G.  Sundstrom 
and  Charles  R.  Warn,  corporals ;  Thomas  Hoskings  and  Robert  G.  liur- 
bank,  miisieians;  Wm.  Jaeohson,  aitificcr  and  James  Reynolds,  Jr., 
wagoner. 

Com|)auy  F..  of  Ilimghton.  had  George  Jlillar,  captain.  Charles  A. 
Hendriekson,  first  lieutenant;  Rudolph  J.  Hans,  second  lieutenant; 
Charles  Thebe.  first  sergeant;  Carl  K.  Rath,  quarter- master  sergeant; 
John  C.  Osborne.  Irving  J.  Shields,  lleniy  W.  Ileeker  and  John  G.  Me- 
Parlane,  sergeants;  Wm.  J.  Sanders,  Angus  McD(mald.  Chai'les  B.  Craw- 
ford, Carl  C.  Jensen.  John  Driseoll  and  Jos.  N.  Demarce,  corporals;  E. 
Fenner  Douglass  and  Homer  Cove.v,  nmsicians;  John  E.  Mi]d<in,  artificer 
and  Louis  J.  Walters,  wagoner. 

Company  G.  of  "The  Soo"  had  Riihcrt  S.  W>lch,  captain;  Henry  F. 
Hughart,  first  lieutenant:  Gilmore  G.  Serant(m.  second  lieutenant;  Wil- 
fjed  T.  Raine.s.  first  sergeant;  Alfred  II.  Colwell,  quarter-master  ser- 
geant: Edgar  C.  Lemon.  Edward  M.  Lacey,  Fred  II.  Smith  and  John 
K.  Dawson,  sergeant-s;  Albert  H.  Passmorc.  John  A.  Gowen.  Wm.  A. 
Goulding.  Robert  C.  Sweatt,  Leo  P,  Cook  and  Geo.  Stanley,  corporals; 
Clement  C.  Wheeler  and  Eugene  J.  O'Neill,  musicians;  Thomas  E.  Rob- 
erts, wagoner  and  Peter  Murray,  artificer. 
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Company  H.,  o£  IroDwood,  had  Robert  J.  Bates,  eoptain;  Frank  J. 
Alexander,  first  lieutenant;  Win.  J.  Ti'esise,  second  lieutenant;  Fred 
Brewer,  iiist  sergeant;  Anton  B.  Nelson,  quarter-master  sergeant;  Clar- 
ence W.  Dorkee,  Christian  P.  Lee,  Wm.  T.  H.  Front  and  "Wm.  Rodda, 
riei^eants;  Charles  Richards,  James  Vo,yee,  Thomas  Salter,  Albert  Jlor- 
ris,  Frank  A.  Hoffman,  and  Henry  J.  Grils,  corporals;  Geo.  A,  Scott 
and  Olaf  Holenio.  musicians;  Frank  Hanson,  artificer,  and  Daniel  E. 
Gates,  wagoner. 

Company  L.,  of  Marquette  and  Menominee,  had  Samuel  W,  Wheeler, 
captain;  John  S.  Wilson,  first  lieutenant;  James  A.  Leisen,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Denis  Ilogan,  first  sergeant;  Anton  Embs,  quarter-master  ser- 
geant; Edward  Blackwood,  Charles  Baker,  J(«epli  Thomas  and  Ralph 
W.  Saxton,  sergeants;  Elmer  E.  Clark,  Albert  C.  Cliristophersen,  Fred 
S.  Hoar,  Ralph  H.  JIurray,  Edward  C.  Watson  and  James  A.  Thoney, 
corporals;  George  11.  Jackson,  artificer;  JIartin  J.  Chilsted,  wagoner, 
and  Debonnaire  Gi-een  and  Carl  W.  Peterson,  musicians. 

At  the  present  time  the  Natural  Guard  is  represented  in  the  Upper 
Peninsuhi  by  three  companies  of  the  Third  Regiment;  Company  E,  of 
Calumet,  which  is  also  regimental  headquarters;  Company  L.  of  Me- 
nominee; and  Company  M.  of  the  Soo.  Charles  P.  JlcCaughney,  of 
Owosso,  is  colonel  and  John  B.  Boucher,  of  Bay  City,  is  lieutenant  col- 
i  nel  of  the  ivgiment. 

The  Tliird  Regiment  Bniid  is  located  iit  Jlenoniiner?,  with  Artluir  11. 
Amsden  its  leader,  is  i-o(iipnscd  iif  twc^nty-cight  pieces,  and  is  noted  as 
bciuf?  one  of  the  I'cst  muficii)  orgauizatiou.s  of  its  size  in  Ihc  rnitcd 
States, 

Otiier  iiiilifiiry  and  naval  uri^anizatiims  within  the  Upper  Peninsula 
are  the  Naval  Reserves,  formerly  stationed  at  Hancock,  now  at  Wells, 
near  Escanaba:  and  the  United  States  regular,s  at  Fort  Brady,  details 
of  which  organizations  are  given  in  the  histories  of  Chippewa  and  Delta 
counties. 
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THE  HISTORIC  GATEWAY 

County  of  JIichh.imackinac — 5Iichilimackinac  axd  JIackinac — Epit- 
ome OF  A  CENTUKY  and  A  TlIIRD— OLD  FORT  AND  ASTOB  RELICS NaT- 

uead    Park— Robertson 's    Folly — Fort    Holmes — St.     Ignace— 

TOUEISTS'  ATTRACTiONS — HaL'NTS  OF  THE  SPORTSMEN — FaTIIEB  JIaB- 

QUETTE  Memorials— Old  and  JIodern  St.  Ignace — The  Soo  op  the 
Seventeenth  Century — First  American  (Canadian)  Lock — Fort 
Brady — Government  or  Canal  Park — State  Fish  Hatchery — 
TriB  County  and. County  Seat — American  Canal  and  Locks — 
The  Soo  of  Today — DKTorii  and  ])ri-mjiond  Island— Agricul- 
ti;b.\l  and  Livestock  Features. 

The  enstern  portion  of  tlii;  I'pppr  Foninsula  embracing  the  present 
counties  o£  Mackinac,  Schoolcraft  nml  Chippeiva  may  be  called  the  his- 
toric gateway  to  the  northwest.  This  designation  applies  very  forcibly 
to  the  region  centering  in  JIackiiiac  Island  and  St.  Ignace.  Prom  the 
very  first,  as  has  been  revealed  in  the  general  history,  priest,  explorer 
and  trader  reeofrnized  that  firm  possession  of  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
meant  stable  OHTierahip,  or  at  least  control,  of  the  waters  to  the  south- 
west and  the  southeast;  on  the  one  hand  it  ivas  the  doorway  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  ami  on  the  other  to  New  France  and  New  England.  It 
was  the  key  to  expanding  empires  of  unknown  political  and  commercial 
importance. 

Although  the  Jesuit  fathers,  as  the  pioneer  white  men  of  Michigan, 
first  landed  and  established  a  mission  at  the  Soo,  that  locality  was  for 
more  than  a  cenfuo'  considered  but  an  outpost  to  the  region  of  MichilJ- 
mackinae  both  in  matt«ra  of  religion,  trade  and  kingly  dominion.  The 
Sault  was  only  the  gateway  to  the  far  Superior  country  whose  real 
wealth  and  importance  were  not  to  dawn  upon  the  world  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  representatives  of  the  Catholie  church  planted  the 
cross  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  St.  Mary's  river.  Michilimackinae 
was  the  first  region  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  be  permanently  settled 
and  continuously  developed  by  the  whites,  and  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  the  most  important  from  all  the  standpoints 
of  trade,  commerce  and  northwestern  control. 
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County  of  Micuilimackixac 

The  county  of  Michilimaekiiiae.  the  first  to  be  created  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  was  organized  under  proclamation  by  Governor  Cass,  Ofto- 
ber  26,  1818,  in  accord  witli  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The 
boundaries  of  the  county  commenced  at  the  AVhite  Rock  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron;  thence  along  the  line  of  Jlaeomb  county  (Southern 
Michigan),  to  the  line  between  tlie  United  States  and  Upper  Canada; 
thence  with  this  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  Jlichigan  territory; 
thence  southerly  so  far  that  a  line  drai\-n  due  west  from  the  water  shed 
between  the  rivers  which  How  into  Lake  Superior  and  those  which  flow 
south  will  strike  the  same;  thence  east  to  this  dividing  ground  and, 
with  the  same,  to  a  point  due  north  from  Stui^eon  bay ;  thence  south 
to  the  bay  and  thence,  by  the  nearest  line,  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  territory  as  established  by  Congress  in  1805.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  about  half  of  the  Lower.  By  this  same  proc- 
lamation the  seat  of  justice  was  I'stablished  at  the  borough  of  Jlichili- 
mackinac.  Among  the  first  townships  organized,  not  long  after  the  cre- 
ation of  the  county,  was  that  of  St.  Ignace. 

As  established  under  the  act  of  JIarch  9,  1843,  the  county  ejubraced 
all  the  territory  within  the  following  bounds :  Beginning  at  a  point  in 
Lake  Huron,  south  of  line  between  ranges  2  and  3  ea,st;  thence  north 
to  the  boiuidarj-  to  town  41  north ;  west  to  the  line  between  ranges  1  and 
2  east ;  thence  to  the  north  boundary  of  town  42  north ;  west  to  the 
meridian;  north  on  the  meridian  line  to  north  boundary  of  town  43 
north ;  west  on  that  town  line  to  line  between  ranges  6  and  7  west ;  north 
on  same  town  line  to  north  boundary  of  town  44  n()rth;  west  to  line  be- 
tween ranges  7  and  8  west ;  north  to  north  boun<lary  of  town  45 ;  west 
on  north  boundary  tif  town  45  north  to  line  between  ranges  12  and  13 
west ;  south  on  this  line  to  Lake  IMiehigan ;  thence  east  along  lake  shore 
to  place  of  beginning.  The  islands  attached  to  the  county  were  Bois 
Blanc,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Helena,  the  Chcnaiix.  Round  Island  nnd  Jlich- 
ilimackinac. 

That  great  region  known  as  Michiliiiiackinae.  or  Mackinac  coiinty, 
was  gradually  cut  down  t()  its  i)resent  area  by  tlie  formation  <if  Chippewa 
county,  in  1826,  and  Luce  and  Schoolcraft  in  184:). 

In  1860  the  townships  of  Mackinac  count.v  were  Ilohues  (first  or- 
ganized in  1827),  Moran  and  St,  Ignace.  In  that  year  the  population 
of  the  first  was  831  whites.  20  colored  and  442  Indians;  of  Moran.  104 
whites  and  140  Indians  and  St.  Ignace,  76  whites  and  325  Indians.  In 
1870  the  population  was-.  Holmes,  938  whites  and  !)9  Indians;  Moran, 
373  whites  and  54  Indians,  and  St.  Ignace,  405  whites.  132  Indians  and 
1!)  colored  person-s. 

The  village  of  Mackinac  was  the  first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  state, 
assuming  this  pioneer  dignity  in  1817.  a  year  before  the  county  was 
organized.  It  remained  the  seat  of  justice  until  April  3.  1882,  when  the 
following  popular  vote  transferred  the  honor  to  St.  Ignace:     St.  Ig- 
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naiie,  328;  Hrevort.  47;  Newton,  "27;  Jjaki'ticld,  25;  Hondricks,  22. 
The  special  eleiitian  of  Jiuie.  1882,  decided  in  fiivor  of  a  $17,000  loan  to 
advance  tlie  building  of  the  new  county  striietmes  at  St.  Ignace.  Vari- 
ous offers  for  sites  were  received  but  the  connuittee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  finally  decided  on  the  llarley  site,  corner  of  Prospect  and  Mar- 
ley  streets.  This  was  a  fine  elevated  bluff  site  three  hundred  feet  square, 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  court  house  was  laid  in  August,  1882. 
At  this  time  the  population  of  the  entire  county  was  about  3,000. 
The  Khowinjf.  hy  various  years,  since  1837,  is  us  follows: 

1870 1,716 

1874 1.4% 

1880 2.902 

1884 5.171 

1890 7,8;)0 

lilOO 7,703 

1!)10 !),24!) 

The  Uniied  States  census  for  the  years  concluding  the  last  three  de- 
cades are  by  townships  as  follows: 

Townships  and  St,  Ign.\ce 
1910 

Bois  Blanc  township    219 

Brevort  township    632 

Clark  township    876 

Garfield   township    1.186 

Hendricks   township 441 

Hudson   township     490 

Mackinac  Island  City    714  665  750 

Marquette   township    4fK)  445  310 

Moran    township     475  329  452 

Newton   township    S:iH  1.046  762 

Portage    township    ' 368  173  171 

St.   Ignace  township     402  185  )30 

St.  Ignace  City   2.1 18  2,271  2,704 

Ward   1     3(.13 

Ward  2    648 

Ward    3     629 

Ward    4     53S 

Ml€irlLIMACKIN.\C  AND  MaCKIN.\C 

The  reader  has  already  seen  how  Mackinac  Island  became  the  most 
important  military  and  fur-trading  center  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rel- 
ics of  the  old  Astor  trading  house  and  the  old  fort  being  still  classed  as 
among  the  most  interesting  historic  exhibits  in  the  country.     The  old 

"  Populatifiu   of   Mipliilinia<-kinap  arn!   twonly-one  unorganised  poimlies. 
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British- American  fiirt  stands  on  a  steep  liill  at  the  rear  of  a  tiny  pity  of 
little  more  than  seven  hundred  people,  speakiug  of  a  resident  pojiuia- 
tioD.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1899  and,  with  its  fine  hotels,  which 
are  also  scattered  along  the  heautifnl  drives  and  walks  of  the  island, 
is  ofttinus  the  gay  center  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  snnniier  tourists 
and  pleasnre  seeker.s.  Tiie  island  is  n  enntinnoiis  i>anorania  of  pictur- 
esque hills,  gorges  and  wooded  roi-ks.  hut  the  thoroughfares  are  so  thor- 
oughly iiiiprovcd  that  Ihey  are  considei'ed  ideal  for  stunly  horsemen 
anil  lioi-sewoiDeii.  while  lli'e  fnntfaref  may  take  his  i-hoi^^  nf  eotii|iara- 
lively  ]i'\cl  walks  aloui;'  the  shores,  or  more  diflir'iilt  Irjonps  into  the  in- 
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terior.  Home  of  the  siimmrr  n-sideiiers  no  tli.-  ishmd,  owned  hy  eaiu- 
talisfs  of  Chiraiio.  New  Vork,  Detroit  and  oUiei'  eiti.'s.  are  verilal.ie  loaii- 
sion-s.  although  they  are  often  modestly  designated  a.s  I'ottages.  The 
watci-s  around  the  island  still  yield  a  sreneTOUs  su|>|ily  of  fish:  hut.  as 
elsewhere,  their  natural  riehes  have  heeu  sfpiandered.  and  they  would 
no  longer  attract  the  Red  JIan  as  they  ilid  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Ilurons  and  Chippewas. 

Daily  hoats  and  huge  ear  ferries  keep  the  eity  and  the  island  in  con- 
stant eoMimunieation  with  St.  Ignaee  and  the  mainland;  making  these 
cities,  with  Jlanistifiue,  the  only  open  ports  on  the  upper  watere  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Maekinac  Island  eontains  2.221  acres,  of  which  911  are  included  in 
the  National  Park.  10^  in  the  Military  Reservation  and  1.207  in  private 
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properties.     Sloping  from  south  to  north  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Great  Turtle,  by  which  name  (Mackinac)  it  is  popularly  known. 

Regarding  the  derivation  of  the  name  Michilimackinac,  it  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  word  meaning  Great  Tur- 
tle, It  is  said  that  the  Indians  never  used  this  word  in  speaking  of  the 
island,  but  rather  designated  it  as  Me-she-ne-mock-e-nung-gonge.  which 
means  "Island  of  Giant  Fairies."  In  1825  this  extraordinary  name 
gave  place  to  Mackinac ;   from  "mik-kina,"  a  turtle. 

Epitome  of  a  Centuby  and  a  Third 
As  the  name  Michilimackinac  was  applied  to  a  large  exti;nt  of  coun- 
try, with  the  island  as  its  central  attraction,  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  first  Catholic  mission  was  located  on  the  island  or  at  Point 
St.  Ignace,  although  the  weight  of  proof  favors  the  latter.  After  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois  in  lC4y  the  former, 
discouraged  and  cowed,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  densely  wooded  island, 
whose  adjacent  water  swarmed  with  the  finny  tribe.  A  few  ycai^  after- 
wards they  were  driven  from  their  new  hotiie  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Nadouessi ;  in  fact,  they  were  scourged  from  plauc  to  place  by  more  war- 
like tribes  and,  like  the  Mcnoiiiinees,  were  prone  from  the  tii-st  advent 
of  the  French  to  place  thoiuseh'cs  under  the  protection  of  the  priests 
and  the  government  of  New  France.  They  became  fervent  in  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  Father  Manpictte  felt  them  to  be  his  special  charges. 
lie  followed  them  in  tlieir  flights  and  wanderings,  and  established  mis- 
sions aboiit  the  same  time  (1671)  on  the  Island  and  at  St.  Iguace.  The 
firat  church,  however,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1780.  In  the  meantime 
had  occurred  the  massacre  of  the  English  garrison  at  old  Mackinaw, 
and  (1779)  the  erection  of  the  fort  on  the  island.  But  both  antecedent 
and  subsequent  events  are  so  fully  recorded  in  the  general  history  that 
the  reader  is  referred  to  this  section  of  the  work  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  trend  of  events  up  to  the  formation  of  JIackinac  county  as 
we  know  it  today.  But,  before  crossing  to  the  mainland,  a  more  de- 
tailed mention  should  be  made  of  the  intensely  interesting  features  of 
the  Great  Turtle. 

Old  Fort  and  Astor  Relics 
As  one  approaches  old  Fort  Mackinac,  the  bioek-house  is  seen  on  the 
left  which  was  built  in  1780  by  the  British  troops  under  Major  Patrick 
Sinclair,  and  beyond  are  buildings  for  officers  quartei-s  built  in  1876 
and  1835.  Another  old  block-house  was  long  used  as  a  building  from 
which  water  pipes  led  to  the  various  buildings  of  the  post.  Farther 
along,  to  the  right,  are  the  old  stone  quarters  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  block-houses,  with  walls  from  two  to  eight  feet  thick  whose  windows 
were  formerly  crossed  by  iron  bars.  In  July,  1812,  the  basement  of  this 
building  and  the  block-houses  were  used  as  prisons,  in  which  Captain 
Roberts  detained  the  men  and  larger  boys  of  the  village,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fort,  until  he  decided  what  to  do  with  them.     Those  who 
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1  (itcat  liritiiiri  wrir  ;ilhiwrd  lo  Miini  to 
sent  to  Detroit.  In  IHU  the  Iimmdhl-iU  ut' 
tliis  l)uililiiiK  ami  (In-  bkx'k-limisus  wi>(t  iiNcd  its  ii  iilncc  of  r.-fu^'c  t\ir  tho 
HOHH'ii  and  i-liildiTii  of  the  vilUige.  while  tlif  vessels  eojilaiiiiiif;  tlie 
A]iierie;iii  troops  were  aiiclKtred  otf  the  island.  Then  tlierc  is  the  ohl 
wooden  biiildiiift  greeted  iis  Ji  h.wpitid  in  1S2S,  the  triiHrd-hous.-  hiiilt  tho 
siiiiio  y«'ar,  an.l  other  iiitevostint;  reli.-s  of  Ww  days  wlicii  Fort  Maeliidiie 
was  eonsichTcd  amoiij;  the  most  important  niilitary  points  ill  the  I'nitod 
States. 

lietow.  neai-  the  foot  of  the  hhilT,  formerly  stood  the  hnildinsrs  of  the 
United  States  Indian  atreney.  and  to  the  ri^ht.  eoriier  of  Aslor  ami  Fort 
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a  little  building  wliieh  stands  on  thp  site  of  the  retail  store  of 

■ieiin    Fur  Company.      In  tlie   basement,   whieh  has   not    been 

oeenrri'd    the   aeeidental   shooting   of    Alexis   St.    Martin,    the 

(•ana<lian   and   employee   of  the  eonipany.   whose   wonderful 

ion  srave  nu'dieal  seienire  sneh  an  opportunity  foi>  investiiration 

■Illation.     The  large  building  beyond,  on  the  same  str.-i't.  is  the 

011.M-.  formerly  the  head<|uarters  of  the  company,  and  where  are 

d  its  intire  set  of  books— not  only  fnii  bnsincss  statenients  from 

lation  of  the  e<iiii|iany  until  its  e!of.e.  but  all  the  eorrcsiiondenee 

its  offieers  and  dolin  -laeob  Astt.r  and  son.  in  New  York.     In  the 

■oileetion  are  also  letters  to  General  Cass.  .lame.-*  S.  Abbott,  f^ov- 

iVoodiiiidge  and  other  biKtorie  ehaia.-ters  of  Miehigan. 

ackinae  was  the  eenter  from  whieh  the  o|>eration>i  of  (he  Ameii- 

,r  Con.panv  radiate.l  from  I  he  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  to 

I.  Knglan.l':    from  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  all  along  tlie  l>or- 

-   I^itke  Superior  to  the  .soutliern  boundaries  of   Illinois,    Indiana 
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and  Ohio.  X(ir  did  tlie  Otiiii  river  t'onii  iin  impiissalik'  barrier.  Ken- 
tucky was  invaded  and  made  to  yield  lior  niiota  of  peltries  in  spite  of  an 
organized  opposition.  In  reading  tlie  eoi  respondenee  in  these  books 
one  knows  not  what  most  to  adrairt — the  cntorprise  of  the  direetors  and 
chiefs  of  the  company,  or  tiie  intrepidity  and  hardihood  of  the  voyag- 
eurs. 

"At  Mackinac,  the  traders'  brigades  were  organized,  the  fompany 
selecting  the  most  capable  trader  to  be  the  manager  of  his  particular 
brigade,  which  consisted  itf  from  five  to  twenty  batteaux,  laden  with 
goods.  The  chi<>f,  or  manager,  when  reaching  the  country  allotted  to 
him,  made  detachments  locating  trading  houses,  with  districts  clearly 
definetl  for  the  operation  of  that  particular  post,  and  so  on,  until  his 
ground  was  fully  occupied  by  the  traders  over  whom  he  had  al)solute 
authority." 

N.vTiONAL  P.\RK- — Robertson's  Foij.y— Fort  IIoIjMes 

The  National  Park  on  Mackinac  Island  was  established  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  by  the  United  States  senate,  March  3,  1875.  The  father 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore  of  the  park,  was  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  who  then 
represented  Michigan  in  the  upper  house  of  congress.  Senator  Ferry, 
in  fact,  wa,s  born  in  the  old  Protestant  mission  house  in  1827,  less  than 
a  year  after  his  father  (Rev.  W.  M.  Ferry)  had  built  it,  in  furtherance 
of  the  work  of  the  United  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  New  York  which 
had  sent  him  into  that  field  in  1822.  In  1823  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  and  his 
wife  opened  a  school  for  Indian  children  at  Mackinac. 

A  little  beyond  tbe  Mission  House  is  a  high  rocky  bluff  called  Robert- 
son's  Folly,  which  looks  down  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  from  a 
height  of  about  130  feet.  The  story  runs,  with  a  multitude  of  varia- 
tions, that  the  gallant  Capt.  Daniel  Robertson,  commandant  of  "Mich- 
ilimackinac  and  dependencies"  from  1782  to  1787,  became  enamored  of 
a  beautiful  and  mysterious  maiden  who  haunted  the  island,  and  in  his 
endeavor  to  become  acquainted  at  (his  particular  place,  the  fair  one 
having  eluded  him  often  before,  both  toppled  over  the  cliff;  but  while 
he  was  dashed  to  his  death,  not  a  vestige  could  be  found  of  the  beautiful 
maiden. 

The  old  ditches  of  Fort  Holmes,  built  l)y  the  Hritish  while  they  held 
possession  of  the  island  in  1812-14,  and  the  locality  where  the  British 
troops  landed  July  16-17,  1812,  is  also  clearly  defined,  as  well  as  the 
road  along  which  Colonel  Croghan  and  his  American  soldiers  were  am- 
bushed by  the  allied  British  and  Indians  on  August  4,  1814. 

The  above  pretends  to  hut  brief  mention  of  the  rich  historic  lore 
which  clings  to  the  very  soil  of  this  beautiful  island. 

St.  Ignace 

To  the  southwest  of  Mackinac  Island  are  the  straits  of  Mackinac, 
and  more  directly  to  the  west,  across  a  seven-mile  ribbon  of  blue  water, 
is  St,  T^naee,  the  present  county  seat  and  the  center  of  so  much  historic 
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pathos  in  connection  with  the  heroic  work  and  death  of  Father  Jlar- 
quette. 

Marquette  came  here  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  in  June,  1671, 
with  a  party  of  Hurons  and  founded  the  St,  Ignace  mission.  On  De- 
eeinher  8,  1672,  Joliet  arrived;  May  17,  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
started  with  five  men  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.  Marquette  never  re- 
turned alive.  La  Salle  and  Hennepin,  with  the  "Griffin,"  the  first 
sailing  vessel  on  the  lakes,  reached  St.  Ignace  August  27,  1679.  In  1701 
Cadillac  established  Detroit  and  St.  Ignace  was  abandoned,  the  Jesuits 
leaving  in  1705.  Father  Maret  returned  in  1712  and  the  garrison  two 
years  later.  Charlevoix,  in  June,  1721,  spoke  of  St.  Ignace  as  much  de- 
clined. Shortly  afterwartla  the  fort  was  transferred  to  where  Mackinac 
City  now  stands.  Fi'om  that  time  the  place  was  a  fishing  village  of  little 
consequence  until  the  advent  of  the  Detroit,  Mackinac  and  Marquette 
Railroad  (now  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic)  ;  then  (1882)  it 
took  on  new  life  and  was  made  the  county  seat  instead  of  Mackinae 
Island. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  city  of  St.  Ignace  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,118.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  February  23,  1882,  and  as  a  city,  by  legislative  en- 
actment, in  1883.  It  has  good  schools,  cement  walks,  well  graded  streets, 
fire  department,  and  a  municipal  water  and  electric  lighting  plant.  In 
other  words,  it  is  old,  but  modern, 

As  stated,  St.  Ignace  is  in  close  communication  with  her  sister  city 
across  the  waterway,  and  both  are  justly  proud  of  the  huge  ear  ferries, 
St.  Ignaee  and  Stc.  ililarie,  which  make  from  four  to  eight  trips  daily, 
guarantee  direct  connections  with  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
line,  and  perhaps  furnish  the  most  perfect  service  of  the  kind  in  the 
northwest.  A  third,  and  the  largest  boat  (capacity  twenty-five  freight), 
will  be  completed  by  tlie  Toledo  Ship  Building  Company  in  the  fall  of 
1911.  These  huge  boats  and  ice  breakers  will  accommodate  from  ten  to 
eighteen  freight  cars,  as  well  as  transfer  passengers,  and  the  great 
ferries  which  the  Russian  government  has  in  service  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  Lake  Baikal  and  which  have  been  exploited  as  the  most  powerful  ice 
breakers  in  the  world,  are  said  by  experts  to  be,  if  anything,  their  in- 
feriors. In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized,  that  Frank  Kirby,  of  Detroit,  who  designed  the 
"St.  Ignace"  and  "Ste.  Marie,"  also  furnished  the  Russian  engineers 
with  their  working  plans  for  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Lake  Baikal  wonders. 
He  submitted  bids  and  plans  for  building  them,  but  although  they  were 
formally  rejected  they  were  informally  adopted. 

In  a  more  extended  sense  St.  Ignaee  has  connection  with  the  north 
and  west  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  through  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  junction 
point  being  Trout  Lake.  Half  a  dozen  steamer  lines  place  her  in  touch 
with  Duluth,  Green  Bay,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo  and 
Cleveland.     During  the  summer  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railroad  (Tur- 
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tie  lontei  whieh  has  its  northern  toriniiuis  at  Cheboygan  is  connected 
with  St.  Ijrnaee  by  a  double  daily  steamer  service  operaled  by  the  Island 
Transportation  Company.  This  is  especially  (-iinveiiieiit  for  tourists 
coming  frtim  the  south  who  wish  to  include  all  the  resort  points  of  the 
rel-'ion.  especially  its  b(>aiitifnl  islands. 


TnritisT' 


ATTKVfTI 
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resort  St.  Ignace  is  known  all  ovy  the  i'ppec  i'l'jiin- 
:y  walking  or  di'ivinsi  .iistaitce  i.s  (InihaTn's  I'oint.  IVoiii 
III'   |>lare   is  nl'ten   ealled    I'oint   S1 .   Igna^'O.      Here   is   i.l)1airied   a 
the  '-h'aits.  with  tln'  boats  |>assing  constantly  up  and  down.  The 
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tages.  and  little  ]iurks  and  evergreen  groves  izr:\ 
beach. 

Gib-\Va-\Vean  Lookout,  an  Indian  burying  ground,  and  the  cave 
also  are  in  the  direction  of  Graham's  point,  and  are  reached  b.v  turning 
to  the  right  from  the  road,  about  opposite  the  old  Furnace.  From  the 
"Lookout"  is  beheld  a  maguificont  view  of  the  straits  from  the  heights 
above  and  west  of  the  point.  The  cave  is  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  three  or  four  persona. 

Seo-bo-go-no-wis  Heights  is  an  abrupt  eminence  reached  by  a  pleas- 
ant walk  through  the  city,  attaining  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  crowned  with  evergreen  trees.  Cheechock  Park  lies  in  the  same 
direction,  on  the  north  bluff;  it  is  a  level  timbered  plateau  half  a  mile 
wide  and  three-quarters  long;  and  from  both  of  the.se  eminences  charm- 
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ing  views  of  the  bay  and  of  the  north  end  of  Mackinac  Island  are  ob- 
tainable; also  of  St.  Martin's  Islands,  lying  northward  out  in  the  lake. 

Old  French  Fort,  on  the  elevation  in  the  rear  (westward)  of  Mar- 
quette's grave,  was  palisaded  and  surrrounded  with  a  trench,  the  out- 
lines of  which  are  still  visible  and  helped  to  verify  the  site  of  the  grave. 
The  Ottawas  had  a  village  on  the  hill.  Cadillac,  who  euinmanded  the 
fort  in  1695,  thus  described  it :  "There  is  a  fine  fort  of  pickets  and  sixty 
houses  that  form  a  street  in  a  straight  line.  The  villages  of  the  savages, 
in  which  there  are  six  or  seven  thousand  souls,  are  about  a  pistol-shot 
distant  from  ours." 

Cheechock  Lake,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  very  pretty  inland 
lake;  pleasure  boats  are  kept  upon  it  for  hire,  and  there  are  bass  and 
pickerel  fishing,  and  duck  hunting  in  season. 

The  Boulevard  is  a  beautiful  drive  which  follows  the  western  beach 
from  the  "Point"  along  the  shore  of  West  Moran  bay,  affording  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  straits.  At  Point  la  Barbe  the  cable  that  crosses  the 
straits  reaches  the  land  on  this  side.  Aeross  on  the  other  side  may  be 
seen  McGulpin's  Point,  and  Cross  village  in  the  distance.  Here,  too, 
are  a  number  of  small  islands,  that  seem  to  be  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  showing  up  more  and  more  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These 
are  Green  Island  Shoals,  where  excellent  bass  fishing  is  found,  and  the 
Island  of  Ste.  Helene,  upon  which  is  a  lighthouse.  A  short  distance 
from  this  point  the  boulevard  proper  ends,  and,  leaving  the  shore,  turns 
aeross  the  portage  and  brings  the  visitor  back  to  the  city,  after  a  charm- 
ing drive  of  seven  miles. 

II.M'Ni's  ov  THE  Sportsmen 

When  it  comes  to  the  sportsmen's  life,  St.  Ignaee  can  satisfy  its 
fondest  desires.  Cheechock  lake  is  visited  for  its  bass  and  pickerel;  it 
is  less  than  two  miles  away.  Three  miles  west  is  Green  Island  Shoals, 
Gallagher  lake.  Hay  lake,  and  still  farther  away  lirevort  lake,  yield 
their  fine  Maek  bass,  pike,  perch  and  museallongc.  The  last  is  about 
three  miles  from  Allenville,  a  station  on  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic line. 

As  for  hunting  in  the  fall,  there  are  partridge  shooting  and  duck 
hunting,  and  by  going  out  into  the  woods  around  lirevort.  or  to  Les 
Cheneaux  region,  or  northward,  the  lively  deer  may  be  pursued.  Veni- 
son is  no  particular  luxury  in  thase  parts  during  the  hunting  season, 
and  after  the  summer  season  is  closed  two  classes  of  vi.sitors  remain,  the 
hay  fever  people  and  the  hunters.  The  former  only  leave  when  cold 
weather  has  returned  at  their  homes;  the  latter  stay  out  their  own  sea- 
son until  late  in  the  fall.  One  of  the  busiest  periods  of  the  year  is  the 
shipping  time  of  the  hunting  season,  when  hundreds  of  deer  are  sent 
south. 

The  term  Les  Cheneaux,  strictly  means  "The  Channels,"  but  serves 
to  indicate  a  picturesque  group  of  islands  that  are  situated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Lake  Huron;  Hessel,  the  first  point,  being  about  fifteen  miles 
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(Itstiiiit  fi'oni  St.  Tunace.  The  hhiiio  lias  t.-ollo.|iii;i]ized  iuto  "The 
Shows."  iJass.  pike,  piekerel,  peri'li  iiinl  muHcalloiige  are  found  in 
al)iiiKlani,-i;  in  the  pure  wat(-rs.  On  the  iiiaiiilaua  itro  trout  streams  that 
are  tilled  with  the  sjKX'kU'd  beauties.  During  the  Imnting  season  the 
watcrH  are  alive  with  ducks,  while  in  the  woods  near  by  deer  hunters 
find  plenty  (if  {^aine. 

At  lleMKel,  the  channels  begin.  Next  is  the  Club  House,  maintained 
by  an  as.sociati<in  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen;  they  have  an  hotel  and 
numerous  cottages.  Opposite  the  hotel,  in  a  field,  stands  a  large  roek 
that  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  have  been  used  by  Father  JIarquette  as  a 
pulpit.  Along  through  the  various  channels  the  steamer  winds  its  way 
until  Cedarvitle  is  reached,  and  beyond  that  soon  come  again  the  open 
waters  of  Lake  Huron, 

A  day's  visit  to  Les  Cheneaux  may  be  made,  giving  a  stay  of  some 
four  hours,  which  may  be  spent  in  fishing.  St.  Ignaee  Ls  reached  again 
at  night  in  time  for  supper.  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is  llie 
Grand  La  Salle. 

Father  Marquette  JIemorial.s 

Historically,  of  course,  the  grave  of  JIarquette  is  the  most  attractive 
spot  at  St.  Ignaee,  or  in  the  entire  region  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  An 
extract  is  therefore  here  given  from  an  attractive  souvenir  published  by 
the  mayor  and  city  council  of  St.  Ignaee,  and  written  by  Fred  C.  Lee, 
a  well  known  newspaper  man,  describing  the  discovery  of  the  good 
father's  rude  burial  place,  over  which  now  stands  an  appropriate  nmnu- 
ment : 

"To  Marquette's  fame 

Js  added  a  love,  a  veneration  born  of  his  name. 

To  our  shores  flotk  rieb  and  poor,  cocnmingling, 

To  Bce  liis  grave,  o'er  which  memory,  lingering, 

Casts  many  a  spell. 

liowiy,  saintly  priest,  we  honor  God  in  thee! 

Above  thy  grave  shines  the  star,  Immortality!" 

— From  an  Ode  to  Marquette's  Grave,  dedicated 
to  the  people  of  St.  Ignaee  by  Eev.  Father  Keul. 
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The  Qny  louaistc  I  of  nearly  tlurtj  .  .iiioes  in  Lin.lltiit  or  kr  incluihng  o\eu 
1  guud  niimbci  of  Iroquois  nho  had  joined  our  Algonquins  to  bonor  the  lercmotij 
As  tliej  uppTuacheii  our  house  Father  Nouiel,  uho  is  Superior,  nent  to  meet  them 
nith  iiather  Piersvn,  accompanied  by  ail  the  French  and  In  liana  of  tbe  plate  and 
having  caused  the  conrov  to  atop,  made  the  ordinary  interrogations  to  veufy  the  tact 
that  the  body  wluth  they  bore  was  reailj  Father  Marquette  s  Then  before  landing 
he  intoned  the  De  Profiindis  m  "ight  of  thirty  canoes  ntiU  on  the  wjttr,  and  all  the 
people  on  the  shores,  after  thia  tbe  body  nan  (arried  to  the  church,  observing  all 
thrft  the  ntoil  prcsLrihts  tor  such  (eruiwnjts  The  body  remiintii  (.\[ioatd  umlcr 
d.  1  ili  ill  thnt  daj,  which  ivw  Penteiont  \ron  In  "^th  of  Tune  1877  The  next  day, 
whtJi    all   the   fiiiieral   honois   had    been    |      1      t  '  [       t    I     contiiiiKs    t  itliir 

DibUiu,   ill   <!.   little  \ii!t   111   the  nii  Idle     r  I  tliL    Ikxips   it    Mar 

<]iiettp  rei  ose,  as  the  '  Angtl  Guardian  of 

The  miBsion  it  St   Igi  aic  was  obatul  Is  ftrst  bHrtuug  the 

c;hurih  to  ]  revent  its  clpi-ec ration     and  fr    i  li  s   Mircjuette  s  gra^e 

remained  m  obsi>uiili,  i  otHithstanding  rej  ifc  I  id  ilv  t  diMOier  it  In  If-l, 
Father  Kitharl  the  renowned  prieit  and  legiBlHtoi  iif  MiLhignn  made  active  acarih 
for  it  A  tndition  existed  amoiijist  the  Indiana  that  the  site  of  the  old  church  iias 
on  the  shore  of  the  ba\,  and  a  Hrfte  ciuos  w  la  eicn  kncmn  to  have  stoi  i  about  the 
present  spot  Tradition  aaid  it  marked  the,  site  of  tbi  criginil  thapel  an  1  the  grave 
of  the  great  niiwionary  piiest 

^o«  as  to  the  discoverj  It  viaa  made  through  the  instrumentabli  of  the  late 
Verr  Re\  lather  lacker,  stationed  here  in  ls"S,  nho  had  been  entbiiiiiastjc  m  the 
seai\h  On  May  4th  of  tlmt  year  some  men  who  were  ociupied  clearing  (jroimd 
aroun  I  niere  the  inominient  now  attnda  f  nnd  a  rude  foundation  nn  I,  imnie  Uately 
adjoining,  traces  of  a  larger  building  dimled  into  three  compartmenta,  having  each  a 
fireplace  (the  first  had  none),  one  looking  like  a  forge  The  whole  plan  looked  like  a 
Jesuit  miaaion  church  with  aacristy,  house  and  workshop  Lti abating  in  the  first 
foundation  a  hollow  was  found  and  at  the  neatern  en<l  cf  it  were  some  pieces  of  birch 
bark,  one  large  and  strong  piei^e  partieularlv,  scorched  on  the  upper  surface  and 
resting  on  three  i:lecayed  sticks  Here  were  found  a  number  of  pieces  of  bone  parts 
of  the  human  frame  such  as  the  akull  handa  or  feet  and  spine  An  ciamiuation 
of  them  ma<le  by  exiierta  pro\ed  them  to  be  human  very  old,  and  aetej  upon  by 
intense  beat 

"Sow  reracmberinf;  the  French  fort  back  of  thia  sjot  thus  spoken  of  by  Charle 
voii  m  1721  — The  fiirt  is  preserved  and  the  hriiBe  ot  the  missionaries  (lie  dies 
not  allude  to  the  (hurih  because  that  was  burned  in  llti-)),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  true  aiie  was  liscoiered  Moreover,  the  measurements  made  after  the  dis 
covery  m  1878  cnrreapond  exactly  from  the  waterline  of  the  bay  with  those  given  in 
the  fesuit  "Relations"  The  discovery  caused  raueh  excitement  In  188J  the 
monument  vi  is  erected,  in  1H08  the  cily  purchased  the  site  in  front  removed  a 
building,  and  liid  out  the  neat  park  now  existing  The  rehcs  that  were  discoverel 
are  now  in  the  kee[iitig  of  Marquette  College,  iMilwiukce  Thnt  more  of  the  remains 
were  m t  disiovered  is  iccounted  for  b\  Shea  the  historian  that  the  tomb  had  been 
rifled,  evidciillv  b>  some  medicine  in  in  who  wished  the  bones  of  the  greit  priest  as 
"     '  1   1 71  I    welt     intnisttd    to    the    Milwaukee    in 

I      1  Iters  frcm  Fither   Ticker    who 
1  !•  Killege  in  August    1^^- 

incluU  t  h.rc       It  M  the  oil 

I  elpbrntel     first,  ts  being  as 

II  r   \liiqiietle  himself    ircc nd    because 
I       I  li   It      It   nprepents   "St     Tgnntius   re 

hiv(  bill  n  ]ieseut  to  the  earlv  mission 
h  WIS  dTOtioved  and  the  raiswon  deserted 
i:  „  iv  to  Delrcit  and  presened  it  faithfully 
until  the  mission  was  ie--t  ii  I  muij  icirs  liter  on  The  stor>  is  faneiful,  yet  that 
the  [uturo  is  of  lemrable  origin,  and  of  greit  merit  is  admitted  by  competent 
artists  who  have  eximined  it  The  ihureU  is  !cft  open  in  the  daytime,  nsitors  are 
lecjut-itel   t     conluit   themselves  with  proprietj    ind   to   refnin   trom   entering   the 

Old  \nd  HoDERisr  St  Ii  nvce 
Amdng  the  first  settlers  of  St.  Igiiace  who  came  prior  to  1824  may 
be  mentioned  Jiihn  Graham   (Irish),  Francois  Perault,  Mitchell  Jean- 
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St.  Igiiace  bwaiiu-  a  port  of  ontry. 

8t.  Igiiaci"  offcu's  good  si'hodi  facilities,  bntli  public  and  pamdiial.  Iii 
the  latter  class  ls  the  I'rsulin)?  Convt'iit  of  Our  Lady  of  tlic  Straits, 
founded  about  18!H!  by  a  band  of  Sisters  fnmi  tlic  iinitUer  bouse  at 
Chatham.  Ontario.  It  is  Im-atcd  on  a  commanding  site  of  same  twenty 
acres  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  is  eiindueted  by  eiglit  or  ten  I'rsu- 
line  sisters  under  a  mother  superior  and  is  atteudetl,  on  an  average,  by 
fifty  young  ladies. 

There  are  five  houses  of  worship  in  the  place,  but,  as  the  Catholics 
were  the  pioneers,  so  they  are  still  the  strongest.  St.  Ignatius  church 
is  the  pioneer.  The  old  ehureh  of  logs,  in  which  so  long  hung  the  fa- 
mous oil  painting  referred  U>  alM>vc.  was  built  in  18:J7.  and  was  replaced 
by  the  present  brick  e<liiice  in  1!)04.  Among  its  sacred  vessels  is  ti-oas- 
ured  the  original  (chalice  of  JIarquette. 

St.  Ignaee  has  two  newspapers— the  Ri'iniblicati-Xrirx.  founded  in 
1879,  and  the  Entcrpiise,  established  in  18i)4.  It  po.ssesses  a  national 
bank,  stores  ennmiensurate  with  its  needs,  and  such  industries  as  a  saw- 
mill, two  small  shingle-mills,  a  fishing  Heet  (largely  "  inii.scpiito")  and  a 
considerable  transfer  freight  business.  The  last,  in  connection  with  the 
railroad  ferries,  warehouses  and  docks,  emplo.vs  about  one  hundred  men, 
and  disburses  some  $5,000  monthly. 

The  fishing  interests  of  the  place  which,  with  tho-se  of  Mackinae 
Island,  were  formerly  of  such  magnitude,  have  greatly  d<^clined,  so  that 
there  is  now  but  one  large  dealer  at  St.  Ignaee  (Chambers  Urothers). 

Besides  the  points  in  ]\Ia<^kinae  county  already  mentioned,  Naubin- 
way  is  a  little  hamlet  of  about  150  people  (incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1887).  being  located  near  Lake  Michigan  forty  miles  iiortliwest.  of  St. 
Ignaee,  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Xewbei'iy,  Luce  county,  which  is  its 
nearest  banking  point. 

The  "Soo"  op  the  Seventeenth  Cisnturv 
Sault  Stc.  Marie,  on  the  American  side  of  the  international  boundary, 
is  the  most  interesting  municipal  figure  in  the  Upper  Peninsula;  for 
here,  added  to  all  the  picturesque  and  historic  charms  of  Mackinac 
Island  and  St.  Ignaee,  are  the  mighty  evidences  anti  obstacles  of  nature 
fully  overcome  by  the  engineering  genius  of  man.     The  primitive  past 
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and  the  diversified  present  are  both  blended  in  the  reijion  of  "the  Soo," 
with  the  soft  eharnis  and  the  nigged  grandeurs  of  nature.  When,  in  the 
summer  of  1641,  Fathers  Raymbault  and  Jogues  planted  the  cross  of 
their  faith  on  the  banks  of  the  seething  St.  Mary's,  in  the  presence  of 
some  two  thousand  Hurons  and  Chippewas  (most  of  them  curious  vis- 
itors), the  first  white  men  had  visited  the  site  of  the  Soo  and  the  soil  of 
Michigan.  Then  came  Menard  in  1660  and  Allouez,  in  1665,  but  they 
little  more  than  touched  at  the  old  abandoned  mis.sion  on  the  banks  of 
thp  St.  3Iarj''s.  In  1668  Father  Marquette  was  selected  for  the  post  and, 
with  the  help  of  some  French  traders,  who  had  established  themselves 
at  this  point  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  cast  themselves  down 
their  steep  rocky  bed  into  the  narrow  inlet  of  Lake  Huron,  he  erected  a 
stockaded  house  and  chapel.  Its  site  was  probably  the  present  govern- 
ment park,  not  far  from  the  great  plant  of  the  Michigan  Lake  Supeiior 
Power  Company. 

Marquette  was  followed  by  Father  Dablon  in  1669,  who  describes  the 
St.  Mary's  river  as  it  is  today:  ""What  is  commonly  called  the  Saiilt 
is  not  properly  a  Sault,  or  a  very  high  waterfall,  but  a  very  violent  cur- 
rent of  waters  from  Lake  Superior,  which,  finding  themselves  checked 
by  a  great  number  of  rocks  that  dispute  their  passage,  form  a  dangerous 
cascn<le  of  half  a  league  in  width,  all  these  waters  descending  and  plung- 
ing headlong  together,  as  if  down  a  flight  of  stairs  over  the  rocks  which 
bar  the  whole  river.  It  is  three  leagues  below  Lake  Superior  and  twelve 
leagues  above  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons,  this  entire  extent  making  a  beau- 
tiful river,  cut  up  by  many  islands,  which  divide  it  and  increase  its 
width  ill  some  place.s  so  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  across.  It  flows  very 
gently  through  almast  its  entire  course,  being  difficult  of  passage  only  at 
the  Sault. 

"It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  rapids  and  even  amid  these  boiling  waters 
that  extensive  fishing  is  carried  on  from  spring  until  winter  of  a  kind  of 
fish  found  usually  only  in  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It  is  called 
in  the  native  language  Attieameg  and  in  ours  'white  fish,'  because,  in 
truth,  it  is  very  white ;  and  it  is  most  excellent,  so  that  it  furnishes  food, 
almost  by  itself,  to  the  greater  part  of  all  these  people." 

The  present-day  tourist  and  sportsman  fishers  for  amusement  in  these 
same  rapids,  and  in  the  calmer  waters  of  the  river  near  the  Lake  Su- 
perior entrance  the  white  fisherman  who  is  out  for  business  will  some- 
times net  2,000  pounds  of  trout  and  white  fish  at  one  haul.  Shooting 
the  rapids  is  also  a  favorite  sport  of  sight-seers,  and  it  is  certainly  ex- 
hilarating— far  more  so  than  "shooting  the  shoots"  in  the  city  parks. 
The  Indian  pilots  are  the  only  men  who  dare  risk  the  responsibility  of  a 
canoe-load  of  people,  but  in  their  skilled  bands  the  boat  finds  its  way 
among  the  swift  currents  and  eddies,  past  dangerous  and  hidden  rocks 
to  the  smooth  and  placid  St.  Mary's  river  below  the  rapids.  The  In- 
diana have  been  doing  this  work  of  piloting  for  many  years,  and  the 
occupation  has  descended  from  father  to  son  for  generations.  The  Red 
Men  of  the  present  do  most  of  their  fishing  in  the  rapids  during  the 
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spring  months,  and  their  piloting  later  in  the  season.  The  deseendants 
of  the  Indians  whom  Marquette  met  have  acquired  great  skill  in  hand- 
ling their  dip  uets,  working  as  they  do  in  such  turbulent  waters  and  un- 
stable canoes.  The  occupation  has  become  with  them  both  a  means  of 
sustenance  and  livelihood. 

The  practical  visitor  is  able  to  fully  account  for  the  tumbling,  vio- 
lent waters  of  St.  Mary's  River,  when  he  remembers  that  about  5,000.000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  are  pouring  down  a  raj^ged  sandstone 
ledge,  which  pitches  twenty  feet  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile:  tlint  the 
stream,  which  is  also  about  half  a  mile  wide,  is  the  only  natural  outlet 
for  a  vast  body  of  water  thirty  thousand  miles  in  area  and.  in  jilaces. 
nine  hundred  feet  deep. 

In  1670  Father  Dablon  made  his  way  to  ^lirliiliniackiiKU',  mikI  tln'iv- 
after  that  region  became  the  most  important  center  nl'  missiouiiry  work. 
In  1706  the  Jesuit  fathers  withdrew  from  the  Sanlt  leaiion,  and  ;i.s  a 
missionary  field  it  was  practically  desorted  until  1S:U. 

FiBST  Amf:rican  Lock 
In  the  meantime  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  had  taken  tiie  first 
Rtep  to  eireumvcnt  St.  Mary's  rapitls  in  the  cause  of  trade  and  i-otn- 
iiieivc.  In  1707-8  it  built  a  lock  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  liver.  ;!8 
feet  long  and  8  feet  9  inches  wide,  with  a  lift  of  '.)  feet  and  a  draft  of 
21/-.  feet.  A  tow  path  was  made  along  the  shore  for  oxen  to  track  the 
bateaux  and  canoes  through  the  upper  part  of  tlie  rapids.  The  lock,  ex- 
cepting its  timber  floor  and  miter  sills,  was  destroyed  in  lf<14  by  I'nited 
States  troops  from  Mackinac  Island  under  connnand  »f  .Ma.jor  Ilolnn's. 
The  remains  of  (his  first  lock  ever  constructed  on  the  Aiiierii-an  conti- 
nent are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  present  Canadian  lock  and  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Company. 

Fort  Bradv  op  Today 

The  United  States  government  took  its  stand  as  the  protector  of  the 
great  gateway  of  marine  commerce  in  1822,  since  which  time,  with  only 
two  interruptions.  Fort  Brady  has  been  gari'isoned  l>y  Iier  regular 
soldiers.  The  old  foit  occupied  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  federal 
building  and  for  years  was  protected  against  Indian  attack  by  a  high 
stockade.  In  the  canal  park,  between  the  federal  building  and  the  ri\-er, 
is  preserved  the  very  ravine  crossed  by  General  Cass  when  he  pulled 
down  the  last  British  flag  on  the  soil  of  the  t hiited  States. 

Fort  Brady  now  occupies  a  commanding  site  of  seventy-five  acres,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Soo  and,  from  a  splendid  rise  of  ground, 
overlooking  the  city,  the  river  and  all  the  imposing  sights  and  works  of 
the  region.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  healthful  posts  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  in  special  favor  with  the  government  as  a  re- 
cuperative point  for  troops  returning  from  the  Philippines  and  other 
enervating  regions.  The  buildings  of  the  present  post  were  not  all 
completed  until  1895,  although  part  of  the  officers'  quarters  and  bar- 
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racks  were  ko  fiir  fiiiishcd  in  the  fall  of  ]8!)2  as  to  be  (iffupiod  by  troops. 
C(>m|inny  F,  of  the  [lust.  was  tho  first  reefived — Xovenibrr  25.  1892,  and 
thi'ec  dtiys  htter  i-tinif  tlic  seeond  ciiiiipiniy  froiu  Fort  -Mdi'kiiiinv ;  the 
thinl,  fnnn  Detroit  (<"\.iH|>imy  D.  of  the  Ninetiviilh  Infaiiti-y)  arrivefl 
Oi-tulie]'  21',  I<S!):i.  Tlie  post  is  now  (H'eiipied  by  the  second  biiltjdioii. 
Twenty-sixth  1'.  S.  Infiintry,  with  Mii.jor  h.  \j.  Dnrfee  in  eotiiiiiinnl. 
Ksliiii;iled  vnhn'  nf  tile  Iniildinjrs  <.ri  the  jrnnnids  ^1^2()(MHll), 

Tile  t"-enty-six  ii.-ies  n|ion  wllieh  stnod  llie  eii^ri„;i]  Fort  ]ii;t,iy  w:,x 
eeded  In  llie  I'nited  Stiites  by  th.'  ('hl|.|'eWM.-4  -lone  Hi.  1S20,  tile  loViility 
having  liecji  M^ieeted  by  the  FicHeli  foi-  luiiitiii'v  purpesi-s  in  ]T.-|(I  wheii 
Chevalier  Hepenti^'lly  ennstnieted  a  sloekade  at  that  loealily.  Aflet-  the 
fali  of  Qiiebe<-  the  pest  was  oeeuiiied  by  a  small  body  of  Itritisli  tn».|us. 
and  aftef  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Gieat  Britain  the  post  was  left  ini- 
oeen|>ied  until  Aiocni-an  ocenpaiiey.  In  -Inly.  1S22.  Ciencral  lii'ady  wa.s 
dirceteil  to  pi-oeeeil  thitlier  with  six  coaipanies  of  infantry  and'  con- 
struct ji  stockaile  and  barracks  n|ion  the  laiul  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
1820.  lie  earried  out  his  instrnetions,  and  erected  the  bnildinKs  which 
have  sineo  been  known  as  old  Fort  Hi'ady.  The  jiast  was  occui>icd  by 
I'nitcd  States  troo|)s  until  IrtoT.  when  they  were  removed  to  Fort  Snell- 
ino:,  Minnesota,  and  the  property  left  in  charjie  of  an  officer  until  May 
8.  1866,  when  Fort  Brady  was  ajiain  pirrisoned. 

The  old  stockade  and  barracks  were  found  in  such  dilapidated  con- 
dition that  their  remm-al  or  rfstoration  was  ordered.  The  cost  of  im- 
provements in  184!)  was  $4,000.  ami  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  in  subsequent  years  in  repairs  and  erection  of  new  buiklings. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  post  to  its  pre.sent  fine  site,  in 
]8!12-5,  the  occupation  of  Fort  Brady  by  United  States  troops  was  twice 
interrupted.  Fir.st.  during  the  Mexican  war.  when  the  regulars  were 
withdrawn  for  service  in  the  field  and  their  place  filled  tiy  a  company  of 
the  First  Jlichigan  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  E.  K.  Howard,  which 
held  the  post  until  April,  1848.  From  that  time  until  June  1,  184!l.  the 
fort  was  nnfenanted.  In  coaseiiuenee  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  scare  of 
1857.  the  post  was  evacuated  and  the  tnmps  dispatched  to  Fort  Snclling. 
there  being  no  garrison  at  Fort  Hrady  from  that  period  until  Jlay  8, 
1866.  At  that  date  Company  1).  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  ar- 
rived; since  which  the  post  has  been  occupied  continuously. 

GOVERNJIK.VT  OK   C.VX.M.   I'.VItK 

Fiotu  tlic  cslabli-shmcnt  of  old  Fort  Brady  origimdcd  the  i)einitiful 
f,'overnnn.>ut  park,  or  Canal  pari;  a.s  it  is  more  geTierally  known,  which 
lies  south  of  Uie  gi'eat  locks  aiiil  Fort  Urady  pier.  The  building  of  the 
U.  H.  WcatluT  Bureau  is  at  its  wi'stern  end,  while  the  Kcdcnd  l>uihling 
is  toward  the  .■ast.  The  ^.'roniuls  arc  kept  in  perfc.-t  condition  and  are 
often  <-n)wded  with  |>teasure  .seekers  and  visitors  bound  for  the  locks, 
the  State  Fish  ITat.-h.>ry  and  ofhei'  attr;t<-tions  northward.  The  main 
entrance  to  tbi'  ]iark  is  a  gen\iiiu'  -Tapauese  torii.  i>\-  stone  avehway.  used 
in  the  Kingdom  of  .\ip|ion  only  at  the  eiitranee  to  a  Buddhist  temple. 
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'I'liis  iiuiiiui'  iiiul  iiiiimsin^  iiri'liway — y<.  fiir  ;is  kimwri  tlii'  ciiiy  our  in  IIh^ 
I'oiinti'.v—wiis  broiitrlit  tn  tin;  I'liitt'd  Stntw  iis  »  jiift  to  his  Ikiiih'  i-ity 
liy  I!(Hi.  Oliiirles  S,  Osborn  (now  pruvfi'mtr),  iiml  has  hwii  I'laccil  whore 
it  will  he  iiilniiM'il  l).v  tliDnsiUKh  of  visit(iv«  from  ;ill  luiits  of  tlic  country. 

State  Fi>i(  IIatciikhv 
Tho  Michiiraii  Stat.'  Fish  Ihit.-hcry.  wliich  h;is  W--u  ;i,'^',m.|.lisliiii- 
Much  cllii-iciit  work  ill  i-c,sjorldii<r  the  l;ikcs  nud  strfaiiis  oT  tlic  V\'Vi-v 
I'criiiisiilii  for  the  \y.\i^t  fifteen  vcmi's.  is  locale,!  nnrtlieaHt  of  the  Amer- 
i.-iin  .-nnal  ami  <lin-.-tlv  north  of  the  ii<-w  h»-k  wliicii  is  in  conrw  of  eon- 
.trnetion.  It  includes  not  only  a  hir-e  linihlin-'.  th.ron-hly  and  inod- 
eniiv  c.|ili|)|'ed.  liy  ;i  well  avran-.-ed  system   i)f  adjacent   i.onds.      The  sta- 


tion was  hnJlt  ill  1H;|:i  mu]  the  |">Jid  svs^leni  four  ycus  later.  Miice  which 
it  has  heeii  nnder  llie  coi.tn.l  of  the  State  Hoard  of  h'ish  Coiinnissioncrs 
and  the  ISureaii  of  Fisheries.  The  local  and  active  supe:  intendent.  H. 
II,  'Marks,  lias  hecu  recosni^ed  for  yeais  as  one  of  the  fojctuost  ixpertM 
in  iiiscieulture  in  the  I'liiled  States. 

It  is  propof-ed  to  move  the  Soo  stiUion  fniiii  its  present  location  to 
Fort  Hriidy  pier,  eiwt  of  the  locks,  where  the  city  lias  offered  to  provide, 
free  of  charge,  120  pillons  of  water  iier  minute  from  its  eity  inuins. 

CoiisiderinK  tln'  smalt  anioiinis  jinniially  a|iproptiate<l  hy  the  state 
for  the  projiagation  aii.l  distrilmtinn  of  (ish— from  $:i5.(itl(l  to  sjiliT.ddO— 
the  woik  awomplished  has  heen  reniaritahle.  It  is  (hi'  wish  of  the  coni- 
mission  to  have  a  stHtion  for  the  propafratimi  of  h'ss.  wall-eyed  pike  ami 
pen-h  fry.  especially  for  the  I'liper  i'eniii;i!la.  to  he  located'  in  some  dis- 
trict which  ahounds  in  congenial  hikes  and  streams,  an(]  the  i>T()iioKition 
is  enthnsia-stically  .supported  liy  holli  s]iort-^Tiien  i  nd  Ihuse  who  are  alive 
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to  the  economic  imporlauce  of  conserving  the  tish  supply  of  this  section 
of  the  state. 

An  emphatic  personal  testimonial  of  the  sneeess  of  the  work  aceoiu- 
plished  by  the  Soo  hatchery  and  the  State  Fish  Commission  is  given  in 
the  foUowing  words  by  George  A.  Newett.  editor  of  Iron  Ore,  Ishpem- 
ing:  "Personally  we  know  of  vei'y  many  lakes  and  .stn^ams  that  have 
been  a  source  of  great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  due  to  the  stocking 
with  fish.  We  have  a  ease  in  mind,  the  Dead  river  to  the  north  of  Ish- 
peming,  where  there  never  was  a  trout  caught  above  the  big  fall.  They 
could  not  get  above  the  obstruction  aiul  for  some  reason  the  spawn  had 
not  been  carried  above  by  water  fowl  or  in  other  manner.  This  stream 
was  stocked  with  native  brook  trout  si'veral  years  ago,  the  cdilor  of 
Iron  Ore  making  the  plant,  and  sinee  that  time  hnndreils  of  tons  of 
trout  bave  been  taken  from  this  river  and  its  tributaiies.  ISig  ti'out 
wei<rhing  over  four  pounds  arc  freiiuojitly  canght,  and  aniuiiilly  tou.s  of 
these  fish  are  taken.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  bundi'cds  of  wliicli  we 
know.  Of  course,  an  iniporlant  work  is  the  keeping  up  of  the  hig  lakes' 
supply  of  trout  and  white  fish.  Only  for  this  attention,  tliewe  lini>  fish 
would  long  ago  bave  been  praetieally  eauirht  out,  but  the  siiii]'ly  has 
held  out  remarkably  well  considering  the  amount  of  illegal  fishing  Ihat 
has  been  pniefLcod. " 

The  State  Hoard  of  Fish  Comiais-sioncrs  has  the  special  woik  of  sit]i- 
plying  the  Tpper  Peninsula  with  tnnit — brook,  lake  and  raiiiliow;  tlie 
IJuieau  of  Fisheries  with  that  of  plautinfj  white  i'sli  and  Irout  in  the 
great  lakes.  The  average  output  of  the  Soo  station  for  the  past  ten 
year.s  haw  been  as  follows:  Fry  planted  by  the  State  ISoiird  in  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  Tpjier  Peninsula— l.Co'o.dlll)  bi'ook  trout,  ll^HMKH)  rain- 
bow trout.  2,(l(H).0l.)0  lake  trout  and  Id.nOO.OllO  wall-ryed  luke;  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan — 
2r),OIH),on()  white  fish  and  H,O0O.(X)()  trout, 

TiJE  Coi-'NTv  .\ND  County  Se.\t 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  beginnings  of  (Jliipjicwu 
county  were  made  at  Saidt  Ste.  Jlarie,  and  a  reversion  to  the  general 
history  will  give  the  reader  hiith  a  general  and  a  clear  idea  of  its  condi- 
tion in  1S26,  Hy  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  approved  on  De- 
cember 22,  1825,  authority  was  given  to  organize  the  county  of  Chip- 
pewa, the  act  to  take  effect  February  1,  1826.  The  district  defined  as 
Chippewa  endiraeed  the  territory  within  the  following  hounds:  Uegin- 
ning  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Isle  St.  Vital,  running  due 
north  until  it  strikes  a  river  which  falls  into  the  northwest  part  of 
Muddy  Lake,  of  the  River  Ste.  Marie ;  thenee  up  that  river  to  its  source ; 
thence  west  to  the  Meristie  river  of  Lake  Michigan ;  thence  up  the  river 
to  latitude  46  degrees  31  minutes;  thenee  west  to  the  Mississippi  river; 
thenee  up  that  river  to  its  source;  thence  north  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  that  line  returning  through  Lake  Superior 
to  the  month  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  thenee  southwest  to  the  place 
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of  beginniiiff.  Tlie  county  seat  was  estaWishwl  at  the  Sault,  and  the 
county  court  was  einpoworrd  to  try  all  suits  save  those  pending  before 
the  United  States  distric't  court  of  Michilimackinac.  Its  present  bounds, 
as  established  by  act  of  Mareb  !),  1843,  wore  as  follows;  lioginning  at  a 
point  on  a  line  between  ranges  12  and  13  to  the  intersection  of  that  line 
by  llio  north  boundary  of  town  45;  thence  north  to  Lake  Superior,  east 
and  south  ahing  the  margin  of  the  lake  and  west  bank  of  St.  Mary's 
River  to  Lak.'  Huron,  west  to  it  ])oint  on  l,jike  Huron  soutli  of  tlie  line 
between  rnn<;es  2  and  15  east,  north  and  west  }don<r  the  bouudiivy  line  of 
Mii'liiliniackiuac  county  to  the  place  of  bc^riuiiiuir.  iui-luilinir  Unuii- 
rtiond  and   Sugar   Islands, 


UNTV    ('Oi'KT    IIOUBE, 


valued  at  !)!l60,277i  in  1865,  at  $124,851 ;  1875,  $096,242;  1880,  .1il,40a,- 
870,  and  in  1906  (as  equalized  by  the  state  board),  $12,500,000. 

The  population  sinee  1837.  a.s  given  by  various  eiiuuierations,  bas 
been  as  follows: 

nCC,  1870 1.689 

1874 2.170 

1880 r>.248 

1800 12.01!) 

1000 21.:«8 

1010 L>4,472 


1845 

1  017 

1850 

808 

1864 

1 ,220 

llv   ■ 
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CniNTY  Divisions  IIHU  1!)00               18!)0 

ISiiy    Jlills   Tottn«liip    23:J 

IJruue    Township    ],;i24  1,U71             1,^18 

Diiftcr    Township    S47  T.iS 

Detour     Townshi]),       im-luiliiig       D^'toiU' 

Village    D^rj  l,U4:j               'MH 

Detour  VilJygf    721  «au 

DruiiiJHOiul   Townsliii)    Ii24  4Di)               4!ir) 

Kinross   Townsli[|>    244  144 

Piekford  Town.shi|)    1,420  1,42-3              m:i 

Raber   Towiiship     882  644 

Rudyard   Townsliip    1,35:}  678 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  City   12,615  10,538  5,760 

Ward    .1     4,085 

Ward   2    4,009 

Ward    3    2,987 

Ward   4    ]  ,534 

Soo   Township     837  878               66i» 

8ugar  Island  Township  625  540               5(J3 

Superior   Township    1,321  2,274               803 

Trout  Lake  Township    912  367               112 

Whitefisli  Township    300  4W               251 

Tlic  first  meeting  of  tlie  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  held  Febru- 
ary 2,  1874,  Peter  B,  Barbeau  being  elected  president  of  the  board.  At 
that  time,  and  for  years  after,  Judge  Barbeau  resided  in  the  old  frame 
agency  building,  ereeted  by  Jlajor  Johnson,  the  father-indaw  of  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft  in  1822.  It  still  stands  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  Portage  street.  This  was  the  first  frame  building  erected  at 
the  Soo. 

The  second  was  the  Baptist  mission  house,  which  stood  almost  in 
front  of  the  present  court  house,  and  was  erected  by  Rev.  Abel  Bing- 
ham in  1829.  In  the  same  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  was 
established  at  the  Soo,  other  Protestant  denominations  organizing  socie- 
ties at  a  later  day. 

The  Van  Auden  House  was  the  first  hotel  established  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  so  prospered  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  1834. 

The  Sault  was  incorporated  as  a  full-fledged  city  by  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1879,  and  its  charter  has  since  been  amended.  This  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  period  when  it  took  on  all  the  modern  aspects  of 
metropolitan  life.  The  old  school  system  disappeared,  a  large  and  con- 
venient high  school  building  was  erected ;  new  church  organizations  and 
societies  came  into  being,  and  the  press  of  the  city  was  established  as  a 
permanent  force  in  the  progress  of  the  community. 
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A.MWtiCAN-  <'\N.\I,  A\])  Locks 

Tlic  <li'sliiiy  i>\'  thr  S.).>  w;is  lixi'.l  )is  til.'  jrvi'jiti'st  Kiit^'Wiiv  III'  iiiiiciiie 

.-.in !■•■.■  in  tiirwoi-lil  with  lli.M'niii|.)vli<)ii  ofllir  SI.  :\hir-y's  KmII.s  Aiimt- 

ii'Mii  Catiiil  ill  1«:.:i.  Ilinv  tile  sliil,'  <.!■■  .Mii'lii^riui  iiuiu^'iLratcd  \h.-  srn';it 
work  in  is:i7  :iiLii  si-iit  lu-r  .■(in1  i;i.-t..rs  to  Iho  ^Timiid  in  ]H:V.i,  unlv  l.i  \m 
<.!i|i(.K<'<l  l.v  1h.-  nalioiiiil  jruviTiniiviit  t!in,iiu|L  it^  Fnrt  linidy  tioojis,  lins 
IxM-n  ^'ni|)iii<-Mlly  iiiid  fully  tnld.  Mill  tlir  "n^'imil  viTovts  of  llii-  .-inniiiim- 
u-iMlth  liiially  l")iv  Intit  aftri- s.iiin'  fifl.rn  y.-ars  of  fni-limi  and  iliday. 

Tlu'  i.nisiTcss  of  tlLis  ■riir;iiiti^'  ^>-vh-^  "i  (.njrin,.cviug  feats  .'ovi'ml  by  the 
!;cniTal  tcnii  "tlir  AmcHrjiii  .•;iiial  ami  locks"  is  thus  trarcd  hy  foloind 


■   AVUOTK    Ills    II[ST(IR¥ 


('.  Mel).  Towrismd,  rnr]>x  nf  ni^niiMTs,  V.  S,  A.,  tlir  aullioi'  of  an  ollicial 
iriivcrnnii^nt  ivpurt  issiml  in  UMl  : 

"Thr  liist  ship  canal,  known  as  th.>  Ktate  Canal,  was  huilt  on  the 
Aiiirrii'an  siil.>  nf  the  liver  in  IH.'tiS  lo  IS.').!,  soiue  TfjO.IHKI  aeiv.s  oT  lainl 
in  Mi.-hiiran  having'  heen  trninted  hy  the  ruiled  States  ennirress  ^ir  the 
eon.stnii'fi.iH  therei.r.  The  eaini)  was  1  1-12  miles  lontr.  Ii4  feel  wide  at 
hnttora.  KHt  feet  wide  at  wider  siirfaee.  ami  Ui  feet  dee]i.  There  were 
two  tandem  loelw  of  nias.mrv,  eaeh  :{r)0  hv  70  feet,  lLavin^'  IP-  Teet  of 
water  on  lh<>  miter  silLs  and  a  lift  of  jd.ont  !)  feel  eaeli.  Captain  A.  <;im- 
field.  Ti>|)o}rra|iliieal  Kiifriiieers,  C,  S.  A..  rtta<le  tlii'  ori^rinal  surv<'ys. 
Charles  T.  Harvey  was  snperiiitendent  of  eonstnu-tion.  and  tlie  St. 
Maiy's  Kails  Shi|!  Canal  (.■oni|.aiiy  was  fh.-  eontraetor.  The  loi-ks  were 
destn.yed  in  ISSS  hy  exeavations  for  the  jiresenl  ['(»;  I.oek. 

"Tlie  Weitzel  1-oek,  515  feet  lonjr,  SO  feet  wide  in  chamber,  narrow-- 
ing  to  (iO  feet  at  the  gates,  with  17  feet  deptli  of  water  on  the  miter  silJs 
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when  tile  upper  pool  in  601.0  feet  and  the  hnver  piio!  584.4  feet  above 
mean  title  at  New  York,  was  built  by  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1870  to  1881.  During  the  same  period  the  depth  of  the  eanal  was  in- 
ereased  to  Id  feet,  the  mean  width  to  160  feet,  jtml  tbe  stone  slope  walls 
were  replaced  with  timber  piers  liaving  a  vertieal  face.  General  Or- 
lando M.  I'oe  was  the  engineer  offieer  in  ehai'ge  of  the  district  from 
1870  to  1873,  and  General  Godfrey  Weitzel  from  187li  to  1882.  Alfred 
Noble  was  the  assistant  engineer  in  local  charge  from  1870  to  1882. 
Boyle  and  Roach  were  tlie  principal  contractors. 

"The  Canadian  canal,  li^  miles  lung,  151)  wide,  and  22  feet  deep, 
with  lock  900  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  having  22  feet  of  water  on  the 
miter  sills,  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  the  years  1888  to 

1895.  Hon.  Collingwood  Schreiber  was  chief  engineer  of  I>ominion 
Canals,  etc.;  and  W.  G.  McNeill  Thompson  was  the  government  en- 
gineer in  local  charge  of  construction  work.  Eyan  &  Haney  were  the 
contractors. 

"The  Foe  Lock,  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  having  22  feet  of 
water  on  the  sills,  was  built  by  the  United  States  in  the  years  1887  to 

1896.  General  Orlando  M.  Foe  was  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the 
district  from  1883  to  1895;  and  E.  8.  Wheeler  the  assistant  engineer  in 
local  charge  of  construction  work  from  1882  to  1897.  Hughes  Bros,  and 
Bangs  were  the  piineipal  contractors. 

"The  American  canal  since  1892  has  been  deepened  to  25  feet,  and 
its  entrance  piers  have  been  extended  so  that  its  total  length  at  the  falls 
is  now  1  3-5  miles.  Its  width  is  variable,  being  500  feet  at  the  upper 
entrance,  108  feet  at  the  canal  gate,  270  feet  at  the  basin  above  locks, 
and  1.000  feet  at  the  lower  entrance.  Dunbar  and  Sullivan  and  J.  B. 
Donnelly  were  the  principal  contractors. 

"The  canal  also  practically  includes  those  parts  of  the  channels 
through  St.  Marj''s  River,  which  have  been  improved  through  shoals  of 
sand,  elay,  boulders,  sandstone  and  limestone  rock.  The  United  States 
government  made  the  first  appropriation  for  improving  the  river  chan- 
nels in  1856.  The  Lake  George  route  was  improved  for  12  feet  draft, 
1857  to  1860  and  1866  to  1869.  The  depth  was  increased  to  16  feet, 
1879  to  1883.  The  Hay  Lake  route  was  improved  for  a  aei)th  of  20  feet 
at  mean  stage  of  water,  years  1882  to  1894.  Betterment  of  the  channels 
has  been  continued  every  year  since,  so  that  the  dredged  areas  now  total 
34  miles  in  length  with  least  width  of  300  feet,  increasing  at  angles  and 
other  critical  places  up  to  1,000  feet.  In  1903  excavation  of  channels 
was  begun  for  21  feet  at  lowest  stage  of  water. 

"The  Engineer  Officers  in  past  chaise  of  the  river  improvements 
were:  Captain  A.  W.  Whipple,  1858-1861;  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram,  1866- 
1870 ;  Major  0.  M.  Foe,  1870-1873 ;  Colonel  G.  Weitzel,  1873-1882 ;  Major 
P.  U.  Farquhar,  1882-1883;  Colonel  0.  M.  Foe,  1883-1895;  Colonel  G.  J. 
Lydecker,  1896-1902;  Major  W.  H.  Bixby,  1902-1904,  and  Col.  Chas. 
E.  L.  B.  Davis,  1904-1908.  J.  Hickler  &  Sons,  C.  F.  &  H.  T.  Dunbar, 
and  Carkin,  Stickney  &  Cnim  were  the  principal  contractors. 
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"The  cost  of  the  several  iniproveTiients,  stated  in  round  niiiiibDrs,  is 
as  follows : 

Loi-ks  and  i^aml  of  tSi,:)    ;(<  1,1)00.000 

Weitzel   Lock     , 1,000,000 

Poe  Lock   :{.000.000 

AVidening  and  deepening  canal    8,000.000 

Improving  channel  through  river   8.000,000 

Canadian  Lock,  canal  and  approaches  5,000,000 

"Hydraulic  power  is  used  for  operating  the  American  locks;  a  pres- 
sure of  115  pounds  per  square  inch  being  used  for  the  Weitzel  lock  ma- 
chinery and  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  for  the  Poe  lock  machinery,  Elec- 
tri(-itv  generated  by  water  power  is  used  for  operating  the  Canadian 
lock. 

"The  Poe  lock  can  be  tilled  or  emptied  in  about  seven  miiiute,s,  and 
the  gates  opened  or  closed  in  two  minutes.  The  Weitzel  lock  can  be 
operated  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Poe  lock.  The  Canadian  lock 
can  be  operated  in  about  8  minutes.  An  up-lockage  of  a  single  boat  350 
feet  long  has  been  made  through  the  Poe  lock  in  11  minutes:  but  the 
average  time  spent  in  making  a  lockage  last  season  was  31  minutes,  this 
ditfcrence  being  due  to  the  slow  movement  of  boats  while  entering  and 
leaving  the  locks  and  to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  half  of  the  lockages  more 
than  one  boat  was  passed.  Frequently  as  many  as  five  boats  were  in- 
cluded in  a  sinfile  lockage.  The  average  time  of  lockage  through  the 
Canadian  lock  was  about  23  minntes. 

"From  1855  to  1881  the  canal  was  controlled  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  tolls  were  charged  to  cover  operating  and  repair  expenses,  the 
rate  at  first  being  Gy^  cents  per  registered  ton.  which  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  2'/^  cents.  Similarly  the  minimum  charge  for  lockage  of  a 
boat  was  reihiced  from  i\vc  to  three  dollars.  Since  control  was  traus- 
fcrr<-d  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  the  Americ^an  canal  has  been  free  for 
public  use  hy  all  nations.  Likewise  the  Canadian  canal  has  not  collected 
tolls  for  cither  foreign  or  domestic  commerce. 

"The  lock  force  under  state  control  consisted  of  about  20  men,  hav- 
ing one  watch  only  as  night  navigation  on  the  river  was  then  impossible. 
Under  Ihiited  States  control  two  watches,  of  12  hours  each,  were  estab- 
lished in  1881,  and  same  continued  until  1891.  when  three  watches  of 
eifrht  hours  each  were  organized.  Tiie  force  engaged  in  passing  boats 
has  been  increased  with  the  growtii  of  commerce,  the  number  now  aggre- 
gating 74;  in  addition  there  are  19  others  eiiii)loye(i  as  clcj-ks,  \vatclim>>u 
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EXPENDITUBES   FOB   OPERATING   AND  CaEE   OF   St.    IIaRY 'S    FaLLS    CaNAL, 

Michigan 


1882      (J^-21,185.8fi 

1883     22.134.!)7 

1884     20,337.61 

1885     18,635.27 

1886    1.S.871.S4 

1887     18,887.11 

1888     22.858,57 

1889     23,5)87,45 

18!)0     22.737,53 

18!)1      34,657,27 

1892     37.8:)5.i)3 

18i)3     34,402,15 

1894     43.103,27 

1895     39,063,20 

1896     34.806,92 

1897     46,750.02 

1898     43.464.99 

1899     65,142,64 

1900      59.282,46 

1901      59,457,05 

1902     66.914.75 

1903     62,648,42 

1904     66.563.96 

1905      64.423.96 

1906     69.259,66 

1907     68.162.42 

1908     67,652,07 

1909      68,963,78 

1910     70.008.98 

To  the  aliove  iiiitst  be  added  that  exf^avations  for  a  third  lork,  north 
of  the  Poe  loek,  are  now  well  under  way.  When  ronipletcd  it  will  be 
1,350  feet  long  and  t-ost  upwards  of  ff;6.o6o.OOO.  When  this  lock  an<l  an 
entirely  separate  canal  are  completed  the  United  States  government  will 
have  spent  approximately  !|i20,000,000  in  aids  to  navigation  in  and  about 
the  Soo;  and,  although  the  state  has  never  quite  forgiven  her  cavalier 
treatment  by  the  national  government  in  1839,  she  is  willing  to  accord 
Uncle  Sam  a  full  measure  of  praise  for  his  generosity  in  this  work. 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  furnished  by  the  government  of 
the  traffic  passing  through  the  American  and  Canadian  canals,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  trafific  through  the  American  canal  for  the  season  of  1910  was  42 
per  cent  of  the  total  freight,  53  per  cent  of  the  total  net  registered  ton- 


$  6.3ti0.00 

$  27.545.86 

13.57 

14.200.80 

36.335.77 

16.03 

a.148.68 

29.486.29 

10.26 

10.429.25 

29.064.52 

8.92 

7,217.28 

26.089.12 

5.76 

2.945.44 

21,832.55 

3.97 

7.144.89 

30,003.46 

4.68 

6.616.16 

30,603.61 

4.07 

13.985.74 

36,723.27 

4.06 

10,303..52 

44.960.79 

5.06 

23,345.16 

61,241.09 

5.46 

7.425.92 

41,828.07 

3.87 

12,028.94 

55.132.21 

4.18 

11,472.41 

50.535.61 

3.49 

24,822.16 

59,629.08 

5.10 

32.457.13 

79,207.15 

5.64 

13.209.17 

56.674.16 

3.12 

23.858.24 

89,000.88 

4.00 

21.026.81 

80,309.27 

3.40 

16.10229 

75,559.34 

2.95 

21.680.78 

88,595.53 

2.84 

20.297.67 

82,946.09 

2.84 

26.514.11 

93.078.07 

3.61 

20.998.96 

85,422.92 

2.20 

20.410.36 

89,670.02 

1.98 

21,664.84 

89,827.26 

2.11 

42.266.64 

109.918.71 

3.84 

37.550.48 

106.514.26 

3.53 

32,487.20 

103,0!)6.18 

3.98 
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iijige,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total  niinibtT  of  iiasst'Dgci's  earried.  tlie 
aiiKJunts  being  2r),<)27.C61  tons  of  freight.  26,506.986  tons  register,  and 
3.3.536  passengers.  Compared  with  tht!  season  of  130D  there  was  a  de- 
ercase  of  4.204.713  tons  of  freight,  or  14  per  cent;  2.432,477  tons  regis- 
ter, or  8  per  eent;  and  an  inerea.se  of  5,800  passengers,  or  21  per  cent. 
The  Ariieriean  canal  opened  3[ay  5  and  closed  Deccinlier  14,  1!)10.  mak- 
ing the  length  of  its  seasoji  224  days. 

The  traflic  through  the  Canadian  canal  was  58  per  cent  of  the  total 
freight.  47  per  cent  of  the  total  registered  tonnage,  and  50  pei'  cent  of 
the  passengers  earried.  the  amonnts  being  36.435,557  tons  of  freight, 
23.349.137  tons  register,  and  33.397  passengers.  Compared  with  the  sea- 
son of  li)09.  there  was  an  increase  of  8.672,782  tons  of  freight,  or  31 
per  cent;  5.536.883  tons  register,  or  31  per  cent;  and  1.185  passengers, 
or  4  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  canal  was  opened  April  12  and  closed  December  15, 
]9]fl,  making  the  length  of  its  season  248  days. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  and  friendly  rivals  have  direct  eommiinica- 
tion  with  ns — that  i.s,  the  "Two  Soos"  are  bound  together  by  the  great 
international  bridge.  3.607  feet  in  length,  which  crosses  St,  JIary's 
Falls,  from  the  head  of  the  American  to  the  head  of  the  Canadian  canal. 
It  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 

The  Soo  of  T(id.\y 

It  now  seems  an  appropriate  picture  of  Sault  Ste,  Jlarie  today — the 

city  itself;  and  rather  striking  and  ((uite  appropriate  in  this  c(mdensation 

of  its  historic  attractions  and  some  of  its  industries:     "The  Soo  is  a 

charming  city  to  visit,  both  in  summer  and  winter.     It  is  the  'Historic 


{.itv  .1  Jliihi^.ui.  The  titst  "bili  man  to  sit  fool  on  .Mulligan  Mil  did 
.so  at  the  Hoo.  The  tirst  permanent  white  settlement  in  the  stJite  was 
established  at  the  Soo  only  forty-eight  years  after  the  Pilgrims  hinded 
on  Plymouth  Rock  and  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  flag  of  our  nation.     The  Soo  has  been  under  three  ilags  and 
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the  last  British  tlag  to  tloat  over  Jrichigan  soil  did  so  at  the  Soo.  It  \\-.\h 
cut  down  by  General  Cass  some  years  after  the  treaty  of  pence  and  the 
beautiful  granite  shaft  erected  at  the  Soo  in  1905  to  eonimein orate  the 
fiftieth  anniversarj'  of  the  opening  of  the  greatest  loeks  in  the  worhl 
also  marks  the  very  spot  of  the  'Flajr.Kpisode'  of  General  Cass.  That 
shaft  was  designed  by  Stanford  White — one  of  his  last  works  (if  not 
the  last)  befoie  he  fell  a  victim  of  the  assassin,  Harry  Thaw.  The  house 
in  which  Schoolcraft  lived  and  wrote  his  world-famous  history-  still 
stands  at  the  Soo.  Many  other  like  historic  places  have  been  pre- 
served— inteBsel.\-  interesting  places  to  students  of  Jlichigan  history. 
The  soil  of  the  city  has  been  red  with  blood  of  early  Indian  wars  and 
iiassacres.  Where  the  old  forts  stood,  and  were  stormed  and  success- 
fully defendetl  at  times,  and  overthrown  and  destroyed  at  other  times, 
the  magniflceut  new  federal  building  now  stands.  Fort  Brady,  estab- 
lished in  1822,  is  now  located  on  the  brow  of  a  beautiful  plateau  over- 
looking the  city,  the  river,  the  rapids,  the  great  locks  and  Canada  Soo, 
and  is  now  a  ve;  itable  beauty  spot  and  deemed  the  second  best  post  in 
the  United  States.  A  battalion  of  Unele  Sam's  regulars  constantly  man 
the  post  and  are  fed  from  the  products  of  Chippewa  famw.  The  daily 
drills  of  our  "Brave  Boys  in  Blue"  greatly  delight  the  Soo  visitois. 
One  of  the  Ittrgest  tanneries  in  America  is  located  in  the  city.  This 
tannery  receives  most  of  its  raw  hides  in  cargo  lot«  from  Australia  and 
the  Argentine  an<l  its  finished  product  finds  great  demand  in  Europe." 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Soo  "Woolen  Mills  constitute  the  only  manu- 
factory of  the  kind  in  the  Upper  Teniastda,  and  that  the  great  canal 
of  the  Michigan  Lake  Superior  I'owcr  Company  furnishes  the  power 
to  a  number  of  industries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Union  Carbide 
Company.  The  large  plant  of  the  latter  utilizeil  in  the  manufacture 
calcium  carbide — the  basis  of  acetylene  gas,  of  motor  fame— adjoins,  to 
the  southeast,  the  j;ieat  power  himse  of  the  Michigan  Lake  Superior 
Company. 

The  plant  of  the  Edisim  Sault  Electric  Ciimiiaiiy  is  located  to  the 
north  of  the  ship  canal,  directly  in  the  river  )»ed.  This  plant,  now  pui- 
ducing  approximately  o.OtK)  horse  power,  is  capable  of  development  up 
to  the  full  efficiency  of  the  American  side  of  the  rapids.  The  Edison 
Sault  Electric  Company  furnishes  the  power  fiir  public  and  private 
lighting  and  turns  the  wheels  of  two  big  industries,  the  Xoithwestern 
Leather  Companv.  whose  tatmerv  has  been  noted,  and  thr  Soo  Woolen 
Mills. 

The  Imge  hydro-clci-tfic  ]>liint  of  the  Miclii^aii  Lake  Superior  Power 
Company  stands  on  the  brink  of  St.  Mary's  river  about  half  a  mib-  be- 
low the  rai)ids.  The  western  extremity  of  the  canal  is  tiver  two  miles 
away,  south  and  allllo^t  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Jlary's 
Falls  American  ciinal.  Its  building  is  thus  described  :  "  In  1WI:{,  there 
came  to  the  two  Soiis  a  man  of  whom  little  was  known.  He  ha<l  the 
appearance  of  a  man  tilled  with  confidence  and  was  inclined  ti>  say  little. 
Little  atfentiim  was   paid   to  him,   although  it  was  known  that  be  bad 
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bpi;n  looking  over  a  <litch  in  the  Michigan  Soo  in  wliieh  had  been  buried 
the  hopes,  money  and  ambition  of  engineers,  ftnaiieiers  and  the  people 
of  the  two  cities  for  nearly  half  a  century.  This  was  the  water  power 
canal,  and  the  man  was  Francis  H.  Clei^ue.  It  was  not  long  before 
■those  who  held  the  mortgages  and  right  of  way  ot  the  canal  were  ap- 
proached by  Mr.  Clergue  with  an  offer  to  buy  the  rights  and  begin  once 
more  the  development  of  this  great  water  power,  which  had  for  centu- 
ries been  running  to  waste  over  the  rapids  of  the  river.  They  were 
eager  enough  to  sell,  for  they  had  lost  all  the  money  they  eared  to  in  the 
ditch,  and  they  had  no  idea  but  what  the  newcomer  was  to  do  the  same. 
Some  laughed  at  him,  while  few  ever  dreamed  of  his  success.  But 
Clergue  bought  the  ditch  and  went  to  work.  Jloney  from  some  unltnown 
source  kept  pouring  in.  and  as  the  work  seemed  more  and  more  unsur- 
niountable,  so  much  more  determined  seemed  that  master  mind  which 


I'l'I'ER  Pkninsi'l.v 


was  planning  it.  Da,v  after  day  the  woik  was  pnisccuted,  and  year  af- 
ter year,  until  at  last  the  people,  even  the  most  skeptical,  began  to  see 
that  they  had  now  a  man  backed  with  plenty  of  money  and  filled  with  an 
energy  which  never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  "failure."  At  last 
they  saw  the  canal  completed,  and  on  October  25.  1902,  the  water  was 
let  in  and  the  ])ower  turned  on  in  the  great  power  house  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  canal.  Then  it  was  that  the  whistle  cords  were  tied  dfiwn  on  ev- 
ery whistle  in  the  Soo,  and  the  people  of  the  two  cities  gave  way  to  re- 
joicing, for  they  saw  a  new  era  of  prosperity  opened  for  them. 

The  details  of  this  great  engineering  feat,  filled  with  figures  as  they 
are,  are  rather  incomprehensible  to  the  average  mind,  but  a  few  of  these 
figures  put  into  the  language  of  every  day  are  interesting.  This  great 
water  power  canal  generates  60,000  horse  power,  it  is  two  and  one-half 
miles  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  the  water  flows  through  it  at  an  average 
depth  of  23  feet.  The  power  house  in  which  the  water  power  is  trans- 
formed into  electrical  power  is  1,368  feet  long,  or  48  feet  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.    It  is  built  of  red  sandstone  and  its  foundation  Ls  composed  of 
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over  12.000  fifty  foot  piles  capped  with  cemeut  concrete.  The  total 
cost  of  canal  and  jiowcr  house  was  about  $6,000,000. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  this  same  genius  has  left  moau- 
mentM  of  his  energy  and  faith  in  the  re.sonreeK  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. There  are  the  big  pulp  mills,  the  steel  plant,  the  fcrro-niekel  plant, 
ear  shops,  iron  works,  veneei-  mill,  power  plant,  electro- chemical  works, 
charc(ial  plant  and  saw  mills.  All  these  industries  arc  built  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  in  spite  of  the  financial  difBculties  which  have  as- 
sailed the  great  company  which  owns  them,  all  are  bound  to  be  success- 
ful in  themselves  in  the  irourse  of  time. 

The  Soo  is  a  substantial,  clean  and  nuKlern  city  of  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  thousand  people,  and  enjoys  tine  railroad  facilities  through 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  (completed  in  18S7).  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sanit  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Canadian  Padrtc.  Half  a 
dozen  or  more  steamship  and  transit  eoui]tanies  also  ])lace  it  in  close 
and  wide  connection  with  all  the  ports  of  the  great  lakes.  Its  solid 
prosperity  is  based  on  its  greatness  as  a  lake  port,  on  its  sujierb  water 
power  and  existing  industries,  and  the  richness  iif  the  ad.iaccut  coun- 
try. Its  export  trade  consists  largely  of  Intiilier,  hay.  fish,  flour,  pulji, 
leather,  and  calcium  carbide. 

The  city  has  a  complete  sewerage  system;  a  $:200,000  water  plant; 
one  high  and  six  ward  schcKiIs;  one  daily  and  two  weekly  papers;  a 
well  organized  police  department,  with  a  Mauitnry  officer;  a  good  fire 
department;  three  banks;  a  Cainegie  library  of  1.000  volumes;  and 
fourteen  churches  representing  all  denominittions.  as  well  as  several 
]>ar()«^hial  schools,  including  the  large  Catholic  Academy  in  charge  of 
the  Ijadies  of  Loretto.  In  other  words,  the  Soo  is  a  brisk,  modem 
American  city. 

]>ETOrK   .\Nr    Dlil'MMONO    ls[,.VNO 

Detour,  or  Point  de  Tour,  is  a  little  villnge  at  the  niouth  of  St. 
Mary's  river,  opposite  Drummond  island,  being  located  on  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  point  of  Chipi>ewa  county,  or  the  mainland  of  the 
Upper  I'eninsula.  It  was  a  locality  well  known  to  the  first  French  mis- 
sionaries ami  was  the  battle  ground  between  the  Iluroiis  and  Iroquois 
of  early  times.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  here  in  1847  which  is  still 
maintained. 

Drummond  Island  is  also  historic,  as  it  was  long  the  British  head- 
quarters for  Indian  aifairs  and,  as  such,  often  figures  in  the  general 
history  of  this  work.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  old  British  past. 
The  island  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Peter  Drummond,  British  com- 
mander at  Isle  St.  Joseph  in  1800.  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the  four- 
teen townships  of  Chippewa  county. 

A GBI CULTURAL   AND   LIVESTOCK   PeATXIKES 

Chippewa,  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  state,  is  rapidly  demon- 
strating its  adaptability  as  a  farming,  dairying  and  livestock  country. 
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Althougli  the  cnrcals  tiave  been  snwp&sfiilly  cultivated,  oven  iiicluiling 
corn,  her  agrk'iiltnrni  sirciigtii  lies  in  her  iiroLhictinn  of  liay  am!  grass, 
peas  and  otliei'  vegetaliies,  roots,  fniits  and  beiries.  It  is  boHinl  to  be 
a  fine  dairy  country,  and  a  substantial  start  has  already  been  made  in 
that  Held,  while  all  eomlitiona  of  cdimate  and  forage  point  to  an  espec- 
ially rapid  development  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 

To  go  more  into  details,  Chippewa  county  is  known  as  the  greatest 
hay  producer  in  Jlichigau,  its  farmers  even  shipping  some  15,0('IO  tons 
annually.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is  thus  described  by  an  old  Uunber- 
man  who  lives  outside  the  county,  and  would  therefore  not  be  inter- 
ested "in  blowing  her  horn:"  "For  40  years  I  have  lumbered  exten- 
sively in  both  the  lower  and  upper  peninsulas  of  ilichigan  and  have 
probably  owned  1,500  to  2,000  hoi-ses  in  that  time.  AVhen  in  the  lower 
peninsula  I  have  always  hail  to  grain  my  horses  to  bring  them  through 
from  time  of  breaking  camp  to  the  time  they  could  live  in  pasture.  In 
the  l^pper  Peninsula  I  have  always  fed  Chippewa  county  hay  and  I 
never  had  to  grain  my  horses  there  to  bring  them  through  that  period. 
They  came  through  on  Chippewa  county  hay  alone  and  frequently  gained 
in  flesh  during  the  period.  Chippewa  hay  is  certainly  worth  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  ton  more  than  the  hay  grown  in  the  lower  peninsula."  The 
Upper  Peninsula  is  not  subject  to  the  withering  drouths  of  the  lower 
peninsula ;  nor  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  which  bum  the  life  and 
nutriment  out  of  the  grass  aBd  hay.  But  instead,  the  cool  nights  and 
heavy  dews  refresh,  invigorate  and  preser\-e  the  grass  and  the  great 
richness  and  strength  of  the  soil  is  not  wasted  but  conserved.  Not  only 
do  the  farmers  of  Chippewa  county  raise  better  hay  and  grass  than  the 
farmers  of  lower  Michigan,  but  they  raise  nearly  twice  as  much  of  it 
per  acre. 

Beets,  mangels,  turnips,  carrots  and  other  roots  grow  enormously  in 
Chippewa  eount.v.  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  yield  in  the  first  named 
exceeds  that  of  beets  grown  further  south.  The  potato  grown  in  this 
seetion,  as  in  most  other  counties  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Ik  large,  smooth 
and  solid.  As  a  prodiicer  of  these  specialties  Chippewa  county  has 
greatly  advanced  since  1803.  when  first  place  for  all-around  superiority 
in  roots  and  vegetables  was  taken  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, by  the  farmers  of  a  locality  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Soo. 

As  a  pea-i>rodncing  locality  Chippewa  county  is  deservedly  famous. 
Hundreds  of  acres  are  sown  to  peas  each  year  and  the  product  is  shipped 
in  car  lots  and  by  boats,  to  the  great  sec<i  houses,  and  by  them  sold  to 
their  customers  for  tlie  next  year's  seeding  at  the  very  highest  market 
price.  Wonns  and  insects  do  not  damage  the  peas,  they  are  phuii]).  and 
the  yield  is  enormous  and  certain.  The  "bronze  medal"  was  awarded 
by  the  St.  Louis  World's  Exposition  to  peas  grown  in  Chippewa  county. 
As  growth -producers  in  animals  peas  greatly  exceed  corn  and  the  meat 
of  the  westcT'n  lands  fattened  on  Colorado  peas  is  said  to  be  finer  fla- 
vored than  the  corn-fed  lambs  of  the  corn  belt.  Fifty  different  varieties 
were  grown  in  Chippewa  county  in  1010  and  the  value  of  the  peas  raised 
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tliia  ji'ar  totals  ii  full  ([unrtur  cf  a  milliiin  dollars.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  canning  factorips  will  be  cstabli.slied  before  long 

As  a  dairying  locality  this  county  proved  its  suiiremacy  when  at  the 
kte  Htatc  Fair  at  Detroit,  the  cheese  made  by  tlie  Superior  Cheese  Coni- 
pany,  of  lininley,  Chippewa  eounty,  won  th<'  state  hitth  Ki-oi'e  of  98i4 
perfect  points.  It  was  the  t'onipany'y  first  effort  at  cheese  making  and 
demon  strata's  to  a  certainty  that  ail  natural  conditions  here  arc  most 
favorable,  sueh  as  abundant  grass,  pure  air  and  water,  and  cool  and 
restful  nights.  Two  creameries  are  operated  in  the  .-onnty  and  the  en- 
tire i)rodnct  of  one  of  them  was  sold  in  1010  at  one  I'eiit  a  pound  aliove 
the  market  price  for  any  outside  ereaiiiery  product 

The  ajiijles  grown  in  Chippev\a  county  and  elsewhere  in  the  Upper 
iVniusula  are  of  higher  grade  and  finer  Havor  than  thf>se  grown  further 
south.  The  cool  nights,  heavy  ,lcws  and  long  hours  of  twilight  make 
the  apples  firm,  brittle,  juicy  and  f'ne  flavored.  J'robabl.v  the  best  show 
of  apples  ever  made  at  the  -Michigan  State  Fair  wa.s  from  the  i.'piier 
Peninsula,  antl  anumg  the  best  of  tliose  shown  were  grown  in  Cbi))pcwa 
eount.v.  The  same  statement  a|)plies  to  the  great  ajiple  exhibit  at  the 
Land  Show,  held  in  Chicago  during  the  spring  of  lllll.  Chippewa 
county  bortieidturists  do  not  need  to  spray  their  trees  and  fruit  to  get 
the  perfect  product.  Strawberries,  cnuibei'i  ies  and  wilil  blueberries 
yield  in  great  abundance  and  the  i|iiidity  is  the  best  produced  anywhere. 

As  to  the  livestock  industries,  it  is  thousiht  the  raising  of  .sheep  will 
eventually  lead,  as  the  cliuiate  is  adniii'alily  ailapted  to  the  growing 
of  thick  and  fine  wool,  and  to  the  warding  off  of  cliaraetc!  istic  diseases, 
such  as  stouiaeh  worms  and  the  like.  The  country  is  also  far  enough 
north  to  ensure  steady  weather  in  winter  and  <-old  enough  to  escape 
the  thaws  and  drizzling  rains  so  frc(|Hent  and  eouiinon  in  more  south- 
erly latitudes.  Rains  in  winter  wet  the  tleeces  to  the  skin,  part  the 
wool  along  the  back  bon^^  and  the  freeze  which  is  sure  to  come,  chills 
the  sheep  (and  especially  the  spinal  cord)  laying  the  foundation  for 
disease  to  follow  sueh  winter  soakings.  Siieh  soakings  and  bare  ground 
are  almost  unknown  here  in  winter.  A  blanket  of  snow  covers  the 
gninnd  from  view  during  the  winter  months,  which  means  contentment, 
good  health  and  thrift  among  the  northern  flocks.  It  has  been  often 
asseited  that  Chipjiewa  county  sheep  come  through  the  winter  in  bet- 
ter ficsb  and  healthier  condition  without  grain  than  Hocks  do  when 
grained  in  uu)re  scuitherly  climes  of  "open  winters."  In  summer  no 
day  becomes  ,so  hot  but  that  the  night  is  eool.  restful,  invigorating  and 
healthful  for  both  man  and  beast.  The  water  of  Lake  Superior  is  cbeiu- 
ieally  pure,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  water  in  Michigan.  It 
means  health  and  thrift  to  all  animal  life.  With  abundant  crops  of 
peas,  there  is  also  no  reason  why  Chippewa  county  should  not  becoiue 
widely  known  as  a  producer  of  spring  lambs  for  the  market. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  more  than  fifty  pure  bred,  registered 
Shorthorns  were  gathered  from  various  states  and  Canada  (and  a  few 
imported    from    Scotland)     and    distributed    among    Chippewa    county 
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fai'mers.  Now  the  yyuDg  progeny  of  the  pure  type  is  doing  serviue  all 
over  the  county  in  the  place  of  w^rnhs,  .More  than  (iighty  Chippewa 
fanners  own  registered  Shorthorns.  Numerous  pure  hrcd  Holstein  and 
.I('rsey  cattle  are  being  brought  in  for  dairy  purpases.  The  improve- 
iiient  in  "homed  eattle"  has  been  very  great  and  is  still  jroing  on. 

Within  the  last  six  years  herds  of  pure  bred  prize  winning  swine 
have  been  brought  into  the  county,  consisting  of  Poland  Chinas,  Berk- 
shires,  Duroc-.Ierseys,  Chester  Whites,  I-arge  Yorkshires  Jind  J\Iule 
Footed  or  Ozarks.  and  the  admirers  of  each  breed  are  vieing  with  the 
other  breeders  for  supremacy  in  the  pork  industry.  Splendid  grass 
and  peas  make  rapid  growth,  great  sizu  and  early  maturity  certain. 

The  work  horses  of  the  average  Chippewa  county  farmer  are  the 
great  powerful,  utility  animals  that  can  do  the  work  and  bring  the 
price  when  sold.  The  farmers  are  raising  plenty  more  from  pure  bred 
Belgian,  Pereheron,  Shire  and  Clyde  st-alJions;  .some  of  them  being  first 
prize  winners  at  Toronto  exhibitions.  No  county  in  Michigan  mny 
justly  lay  claim  to  better  work  horses  than  Chippewa. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SCHOOLCRAFT  AND  DELTA  COCNTIES 

ScirOOLCRAPT  C0(.'NTY— MaNIHTIQUE  AND  MONISTIQCE INDIAN  LaKB  AND 

KiTCii-iTi-Ki-Pi — ^Products  of  tub  goiL  and  Live  Stock — Increase 
'IK  l*OPi:i-ATiON — Delta  County — Founding  op  Escanaba — Great 
Ore  Docks — Great  Short  Line — Power,  Light  and  Water- 
Schools  and  CiiURCiiEB — Escanaba  Industries — Gladstone — Wells 
— Other  Towns  in  the  County — Agricultl'mi  and  Good  Roads — 
Increase  in  Population. 

Sfliooleraft  and  Delta  were  two  of  t\vi  six  counties  into  wliich  the 
I'pper  Peninsula  was  divided  by  the  general  legislative  aet  of  March 
0,  1843,  and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  Alger  was  cut  off  from 
Schoolcraft  (county  and  Ijucc  was  erected  from  the  territory  of  Cliip- 
pewa  (lonntv;  hy  which  all  four  attained  their  present  area.  They 
now  form  an  iiriportant  group  of  eountiis  constitiitiiig  tin:  east-eenind 
portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Schoolcraft  County 

As  organized  nrider  the  act  of  March  f),  1843,  Schook-raft  eonnty  had 
the  following  boundaries:  IJegiiininir  'in  Lake  Superior  north  of  line 
between  ranges  12  and  13  west;  thence  west  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake  to  the  line  between  ranges  2.'i  and  24  west,  thence  east  to  the  line 
between  ranges  12  and  13  west,  together  with  Grand  Island  in  Lake 
Snpcrior.  The  county  was  attached  to  Chippewa  for  judicial  purposes 
and  so  continued  until  about  1880,  when  it  was  attaelied  to  Marquette 
county.  Grand  Island  township,  as  estahlished  by  act  of  March  16, 
1847.  embraced  all  the  territory  previously  organized  as  Schoolcraft 
county,  and  the  tirst  town  meeting  was  ordered  to  he  held  at  the  house 
of  John  W.  Williams  in  June  of  that  year. 

The  seat  of  jusiice  of  the  original  Schoolcraft  county  was  estab- 
lished at  Onola.  a  village  on  Grand  Island,  now  included  in  Alger 
county:  the  jireseiit  lionnds  of  Schoolcraft  were  not  attained  until  the 
setting-off  of  the  latter  from  f'hippewa  county,  to  which  it  had  been 
attached,    in    lWSr».      Although    Schoolcraft    county    was    established    in 
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1843,  it  tiiok  on  no  Kemblance  of  |iolitical  <ir{rjHi izatiim  until  1871,  and 
lliu  (ir.'it  national  ceiisiiis  whii-li  ('(^iiHidcrt'd  it  wortliy  of  note  was  tliat  of 
1880,  whose  figures  weio:  Iliawiitlia  township,  1!)2;  ilanrsfi(|iie.  6!);5 ; 
iliiiii.'iiii:,',  270:  Oiuitn.  420.  TotJtl,  1..'»7.d.  iniduding  ];{4  Iiidiims  and 
half-broeds. 

The  first  reid  inipuiae  which  tlic  t-ouiity  received  was  tlic  comple- 
tion of  the  Detroit,  Maddnae  &  MHr(|nette  line,  from  Maniuettc  t<.  Sf. 
Ignace.  in  1881.  It  was  some  years  afterward  hefore  Jlani.stii|ue.  tlie 
seat  of  .iiistiee  sinee  the  county  was  reduced  to  her  present  a:ea.  came 
into  railway  eoniiection  with  the  St.  Paul.  Jliuneapolis  &  Hault  Sle,  Marie 
and  hecame  the  terminus  of  the  line  known  as  the  JIanistique.  Mar(|ui'tte 
&  Northern.  Since  then  she  lias  heeome  permanently  prosperou.s,  and 
has  gathered  within  her  corporate  limits  ahout  half  the  jicojile  of  flie 
county,  and  far  more  than  that  prciimi'tion  of  its  wealth  and  trade. 

JIANIKTIQUE    and    the    .MONIWTIQCE 

llanistiipie  was  incorporated  as  a  village  hy  act  of  the  legi^^la- 
ture.  in  1885,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  by  the  same  authority  in 
1901.  It  is  a  well-huilt  city  of  4,722  (eeiisus  of  1910).  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Chippewa  tongue,  and  a  free  translation  is  '"River  with 
the  liij;  Bay."  Manistique  is  situated  on  one  of  the  northernmost  points 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  favored  with  a  flnel.v-sheltered  deep-water  har- 
bor. Into  this  flows  the  rapid  Monistirpie  river,  whose  swift  current  not 
only  -supplies  a  most  valuable  water  power,  bnt  keeps  the  '"i>ig  bay" 
comparatively  free  of  ice.  With  the  assistance  of  several  powerful  car 
ferries,  Manistifpie  sliares  with  St.  Ignace  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
really  open  port  on  the  upper  lakes.  There  is  virtually  no  interruption 
dnrinj;  the  winter  season  with  the  service  of  the  car  ferries  between 
Manisti(pie  and  Kastern  illchigan. 

Let  not  the  reader  enter  np  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writer  or  proof- 
rciuler  the  spelling  "Manistique."  as  applies  to  the  cit.v.  and  "Monis- 
ti(|uc"  river.  The  blame  rests  elsewhere,  as  witness  this  from  the  pen 
of  a  I'itizen  autlior:  '"AVhen  the  charter  of  tlie  city  was  being  written 
up  it  was  tlie  intention  to  name  the  corporation  for  the  Tiver  upon  which 
it  was  fcmnded,  and  to  whom  much  of  its  jihysical  developaient  owes  its 
origin.  Bnt  the  carelessness  of  a  'typo'  in  substituting  the  letter  'a' 
forthe  letter  'o"  caused  the  City  of  .Manistique  to  be  ineoriwrateil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monistique.  Despite  the  error  of  the  typo  tJLc  city  lias 
grown  and  the  river  has  been  its  sponso;'  and  greatest  aid. 

"With  a  dam  at  |iicturcs(|ue  Indian  Lake,  which  constitutes  the  ^reat 
reservoir  in  which  the  vohuiie  of  water  is  stored,  through  its  narrow  hanks 
and  over  the  secondary  dam  at  the  northem  limits  of  the  city,  over 
which  this  great  watery  force  is  rushed  at  increasing  s]ieed,  this  useful 
stream  rnshes.  accumulating  velocity  to  the  lUini  at  Manistique,  develop- 
ing as  it  travels  a  power  that  is  nnmeasnrable.  Within  this  dam  are 
the  turbine  anil  bucket  wheels  that  develop  and  generate  the  power  tliat 
drive  the  wheels  of  every  indnstn-  within  our  city — and  as  yet  without 
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a  groan  or  murmur.  The  city's  lighting  system,  the  great  lumber  in- 
dustries, in  fact  everj'  industry  in  our  city  is  driven  by  the  power  of 
this  harnessed  river. 

"The  secret  of  the  success  of  our  city  lies  within  its  ability  to  fur- 
nish power  cheaply.  In  fact  the  history  of  our  city  is  so  closely  woven 
about  our  harbor  facilities  and  our  water  power  that  the  story  of  its 
industrial  power  and  growth  and  the  harbor  and  water  power  are  synon- 
ymous." 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  iVIanistique  as  an  industrial  center  may 
be  gained  from  a  brief  mention  of  the  various  plants  which  employ  over 
100  men  each.  First  are  the  Chicago  Lumbering  Company  of  Michigan 
and  the  Weston  Lumber  Company,  whose  combined  capital  is  $1,300,- 
000  and  number  of  employees,  1,200.  They  operate  two  mills  within  the 
city  limits,  and  the  output  of  lumber  is  from  60,000,000  to  80,000,000 
feet  per  year,  principally  white  pine.  This  product  is  shipped  mostly 
in  their  own  boats  which  (Tonawanda  Barge  Line)  ply  continually  be- 
tween Manistique  and  Tonawanda,  New  York.  Other  fleets  from  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere  transport  the  lumber  to  other  than  eastern  markets. 
The  Chicago  Lumbering  Company  of  Michigan  was  organized  in  1863 
by  Chicago  men  at  a  time  when  Manistique  comprised  only  a  few  houses 
and  tlie  Indians  still  felt  that  they  wonld  always  own  the  country.  The 
present  management  assumed  control  in  1872,  the  present  "old  mill" 
was  built  in  1876,  and  in  1883  the  "VVeston  Lumber  Company  was  or- 
ganized, followed  soon  by  the  erection  of  the  West  and  Upper  mills. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  industrial  Jlanistique. 

The  Chicago  Lumbering  Company  claims  to  have  cut  since  that  time 
two  and  three-quarters  l)i]linn  feet  of  lumber  and  has  one  hundretl 
million  yet  to  cut— all  tributary  to  its  mill.  In  1910  the  company  cut 
forty  million  feet. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  combined  lumber  and  transportation  in- 
terests arc  the  plants  of  the  Manistique  Iron  Company  and  the  IJurrcll 
Chemical  Coini)any.  The  latter,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  is  among  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  woo<l  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime  in  the  coun- 
try and  cmploy.s  about  500  men.  The  Iron  Company  has  a  well-equipped 
plant,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  some  100  tons  and  gives  steady  em- 
ployment to  perhaps  250  men. 

The  AVhite  Jlarblc  Lime  Company,  established  in  1889  by  George 
Nicholson,  operates  kilns  both  at  Manistique  and  Marblehead;  has  also 
a  large  modern  shingle  mill  and  i.s  an  extensive  dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
forest  products  in  the  vicinity  and  along  the  Soo  line.  Many  buyers  of 
cellar  ties,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  posts,  pulp  w(H)d,  tan  bark, 
etc..  make  their  headquarters  at  5Ianistiqne  and  operate  through  the 
White  Marble  Lime  Company.  In  its  various  operations  the  company 
employs  about  250  men.  The  g<.'nei-al  offices,  kilns  and  shingle  mills  arc 
located  at  SlanLstiquc,  and  cedar  yards  are  also  maintained  at  Nahma 
Junction.  Delta  county.  The  company  does  a  large  jobbing  business  in 
cedar,  practically  buyiTijt  ;dl  of  that  variety  of  timber  cut  for  the  mills 
around  tile  city. 
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lu  addition  tJie  Thompson  LTunber  Company  has  a  payroll  of  some 
400  inou  and  the  North^\-estem  Leather  Company  of  perhaps  100. 

JIanistique  is  also  an  important  fishin;,'  point;  lias  modern  stores 
and  offices;  good  hotels;  two  flourishing  newspapers;  a  substantial 
bank;  three  well  built  schools  with  1,000  pupils,  and  every  other  evi- 
dence of  a  solid  little  city  built  on  fiourishing  industries  and  a  progres- 
sive agi'iciiltural  country  around  it. 

It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  llanistiriue,  Marquette  &  Northern 
Railroad,  which  affords  its  connection  with  tiie  copper  country  and  the 
great  northwest.  Penetrating  as  it  does  the  countr*-  tributary  to  Man- 
istiqne.  it  affords  direct  traffic  communication  with  an  inrportant  source 
of  su|iply  and  with  its  car  ferry  connectiims  at  Ludington  on  the  east 
shore  furnishes  all  the  benefits  of  a  tnuik  line,  it  being  a  part  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  system.  The  company  has  developed  from  a  small  log- 
ging road  of  a  decade  ago  into  a  system  which  is  gathering  in  a  large 
share  of  the  business  from  the  north  and  the  northwest.  The  road  is 
not  a  long  one,  but  runs  through  a  juost  picturesque  countiy,  to  wliieh 
sportsmen  are  attracted  who  are  hunting  for  either  fish  or  deer;  and 
they  iind  both  in  abundance.  Bears  are  also  found,  and  may  be  either 
avoided  or  attempted.  In  (.-onnection  witli  this  road  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  ear  ferries  on  tlie  lake  is  run  daily  between  JIauistique  and 
Ludington.  Located  at  Manistique  are  the  general  offices  of  the  coiii- 
pany,  machine  shops  and  yards,  giving  employment  to  more  than  250 
men. 

The  Ann  Arbor  R.  R.  maintains  an  excellent  .system  and  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  local  freight  world.  It  operates  a  car  ferry,  with  connec- 
tions at  Frankfort.  Jlichigan.  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  aff<irds 
a  superior  outlet  for  the  heavy  shipments  which  pass  through  the  port 
of  Jfanistique.  Its  car  ferry,  Jlanistiiiue  No.  1,  is  the  largest  boat  of 
the  kind  on  the  Great  l^akes.  earning  thirty-two  standard  freight  cars 
on  each  trip,  and  tlius  exceeding  in  capacity  the  new  ferry  being  built 
at  St.  Ignace. 

Reverting  to  the  connnercial  aspects  of  JIanistique,  it  will  be  sur- 
prising to  many  to  learn  that  nearly  80.000,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
shipped  annually  from  her  splendid  litirbor  in  boats  owned  "at  liome"; 
that  4.000.000  railroad  ties.  600.000.000  shingles  and  300,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  also  pass  out  of  her  port,  as  well  as  many  tims  of  trout  and  wliite  fish. 

During  the  summer  seji-son  the  principal  passenger  steamship  lines 
make  this  port,  bringing  numerous  tourists  anfl  sportsmen  to  a  region 
of  pure  air,  fine  forests  and  beautiful  lakes  and  streams. 

Indian  L.\ke  and  Kitch-iti-ki-pi 
Lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  romance  of  Indian  love 
never  fail  to  visit  Indian  Lake,  a  charming  summer  resort,  and  the  Big 
Spring  (Kitch-iti-ki-])i),  about  four  miles  north  of  Manistique.  The 
laJce,  about  two  miles  by  four,  is  fed  by  the  spring,  and  is  fringed  by 
a  virgin  forest.     On  the  west  bank  are  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old 
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Iiiilim  iiussiiiii  built  h\  MtiKjiiLtti  mil  in  tli(  u  u  in  iii,i  iit  Indiiij 
buiul  gioiiiid  TIr  HifT  Sjuiugis  111  till  It.  iit  ^t  i  t  >i  st  is  il))iitsi\tv 
bet  tkip  ciihl  tioii!  tlim.  to  h\i  huiulud  li  U  moss  .mil  its  \v,itLrs  nt 
so  ,l,.ii  tint  till  i>itiiti<tl  loK^at  the  hottoni  sum  niih  a  tnv  ittt  aniu 
kitdi  iti  Ki  |ii  "itli  its  iiatiiijil  Ik  iiitKs  jiiid  ]uiliiii  ioihuims,  li.is 
bfLii  s"  (Luiitih  (ksuibid  in  ■\l.ii\  E  Iluliii  in  ot  Kn  In  sto  Miihu'in 
m  ttiL  ittiulnt  sinnLHii  lit  MtinistKiiH  isini  i!  i  ti  w  \  us  i_ii  In  tlit 
11  iioUl      that  ixtiEnts  tuiiii  tliL  pinu  tdlioM 

111   til.    m,  M    ,f    tin    „u.t    f  lot    nf  til.     Ijimr   fuLiiMh     .T    \li  lii„'.iu— ),ke  » 
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|IS,   Mltll   tllL   glimiKl   lllKl.llK 
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ILcj   Ulth  ]1IIK    IKI 

rithri'i.is  n,I 

i  el  (kqi  iikI   Huim>  4lll)  f((t 

S    K10«lllf{  lluBl         Ab  11  L'   IlKlk 

ir     1 

tl     Ian 

Ins  a  sliKlit  t  istt  of  ..iiliilii 

Imiig  thjiij,'  uUi.Mst  1.1 

It,  >t  nmtluoM    1  trugiut..  Hi 

stiffen  nil  i    lie  Jii  nn  msl 

imagiue  jmi  ire  mt  lion 

pecitlnr  seiis-itKin      Tin 

suspeniled  iti  mill  Hir  bt 

round  luth  petrified  tues    Imu^,  ii    tlii     i,  i  n     1  i  e  I  lit- 

■ind  there  nitli  nater  jdaiitB,   isripcl  bj   [Hit  I  ill  li  nn  .    tii 

appeoranee — iihcio  the  rnjB  at  light  Btntp  II  )i  i  liim    i    i   slm  i 

mering  m  the  gonth    mo\ing   inter,  \iitli  tii  I   ^lei'n    if  the    Ipnil 

trees  and  lue  plnnts,  tiiaking  n  piiturL  tliat    i  \  un  tii  tcipj       -^s 

it    leatends  (lie  sides  of  tlie  biml  it  brwiks  i  contrasting  nith 

the  pearh,  white  sand      Jf  joiir  imagination  1  i  mil  see  old  ruins 

landsupes,  or  tien  contending  aimies      Tin  i  overiin  ivith  muss 

and  ereeptrB,  there  a.  high  to»er   and  there  ii  1  j.  k,  -tiid  there,  again 

a  pastoral  siene,  theri  h  InmlwMpe,  «ith  ni.  ii  t  ns  u  I  i  iikvs  ivith  fields  nnd  i 
httle  brook  The  biittom  iif  the  boul  is  white  sand,  mth  seiprnl  siiringB  boding  uii 
like  tiiij  fonntains,  nbKh  inakeh  the  [iKtnie  loinpiete  We  look  oier  one  side  of  the 
boat  and  there  is  i  fountain  ne  look  o\er  the  other  side  of  the  boat  and  there  is 
another  but  on  further  iniestigation  we  disioier  it  it  the  sime  one  The  illusion  is 
laused  by  the  great    lepth,  iiid  thi  petuliur  trnniparBiK>   of  the  uateis 

How  did  It  all  conieJ  Did  the  bottom  ftill  ont  ot  the  gmuiid  all  it  on<e  ami 
Jet  those  trees  and  bushes  ei\e  in  ond  hang  nil  around  the  edge?  Or  was  it  just  ii 
bttle  spring  at  first,  nith  a  quicksand  tounddtion  iihuh  some  underground  fone 
Hashed  aw  iv  gradualh  itid  let  the  tri-es  di  iin  one  ittir  another  just  as  the*  di 
along  a  bank  tliat  is  iiashed  bj  a  stiong  inrrentf 

Non  come  and  Bit  do«n  un.ler  this  gieit  j  me  tree  ind  rest,  while  I  tell  you  i 
beautiful  legend  of  the  spring    in  I  hi  t   it  i  inie  bv  its  nime 

Long  befon  the  foot  it  the  pnletaie  pressed  the  soil  of  nortliern  Jluliigan  a 
brave  30Hng  thief,  named  Krtihitiki  pi  had  his  lodge  on  the  enst  shnre  of  Indi  in 
Lake  on  a  trait  of  high  lind  covered  with  i  magnifiient  growth  of  fine  be.<h  -(iid 
maple  trees  The  spot  was  picturesque  and  romnntic  the  shore  in  iome  plates  rose 
to  a  height  of  several  feet  nhile  in  others  it  sloped  gndualh  to  the  water's  edge 
One  loiely  moonlight  evening  under  a  natural  boner,  on  a  flat  stone,  sat  the  bud 
some  brave  and  a  beautiful  tndnn  girl,  Wah  wab  taj  see — who  loved  earh  other  and 
were  betrothed— murmuring  sweet  things  to  the  musii  of  the  nater,  as  it  softly  kissi*  I 
the  pebbly  shore 

"  Wah uah  tay  see  nhat  do  the  waters  sayt"  and  he  listened  to  the  vert  sat 
isfactory  reply  "I  loie  thee,  I  1o\e  thee,  Kitch  iti  ki  pi  "  He  presseil  her  to  his 
heirt,  saving  "Oh,  my  dear  loie  see  the  moon  is  like  the  noonday  my  birch  bark 
canoe  is  rotking  on  the  water,  floating  like  the  red  sn  in  eoine  let  us  row  across  the 
lake  to  the    Great  Spring'  and  gather  mahnawusk  "     Soon  they  wfn    eliding    >fi 
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th    pi       I       t  g       q        t  1  g  t     til      1    tl  t  t  tl     p  ddl 

Th  y   p        J      11        1     I         etk        d   fl     t   I  i         tli        t  fa£       g  Tli 

pi  sat  f  I      g    g        m  1  ai    fill  d  11  th  I  W   j       1  t      see 

mm      d         (itl  tisli  rijdscbkdtti     littl    1     d    g      hi  b 

y  t  se       d  h     d         lia    I  tl   J      -alk  d        1      th  se    t  t  I     i         tec 

arp  t     f  I  ee  lies,       t  ]  tb      beg       t  y    th      th      gutl       d  tl       i  t 

d      t  d  I      tl      [        t  1      g      tl   8    1 

Aft  h  1    tl     I  I   k  ^  1      tlu         tl  f  th      f 

be    y        d        tl  f  tl      f  11    g  1  I!  t     1  tl  y 

I  dg        1  11  1      t        m  ly        I  g    t     tb      I  B  t  O  f 

t    th        tt    g  I  «t         ba  k  1     pi       ill  I         h  t  1       l«.  f 

C  II     ten    1  I  ^^^h      th  dhldthldtb        Bt 

th        g      I     d    ky  m     I—      y  h  lik     h         It         \    ■^—  i?  d       tl         it 

(      q    t  y        1  1  ie  I  t     £  mil  |         t        th  t  I      g  th 

dg      f  tl       p      g       th  th         t    partly    I    gi  g  t    th    b  nk   and  t  d        g  t      g 

th  f         tl     o.     I  U    pi     d  d       th  ii        1  d  d  L        f  th 

Id  w  t  1  tl     d  ith    ( tl      p     g    b  t    h  bd      t        d    lad     t      t    t    f 

hi    1        f      h         b         th  b  th      h    k    bl       1   d  t        sail       t    t        1  I  tl 

Bet  fi     1)    I       1    tly  I       gl  t  h  d     tl     t         t    d    I       d         1  !lj  1    1 

g         hd|hrmt  I  Mtidth  Itltga 

y     t  tb  t       81     f  II  f    t       t  Ij      t     th  1    t      I  I      t  tl     t 

ght  h      1  d  I         Id         1  tl   til        Id  It 

Tl  t  I  ly  tl      f  II    g  t  t  tl  t     p       tl       t       g       tl 

■fth       ht      6eljgflt        tl     bntt  mdiellt       1  ICIltjrl  t 

tdsesel  [dlkd  tl  I         lit        1  1(1 

ee        d     II  I    t  8a      tl        git         1     gl     g  th      gl    tl     f       t     -^V  th 

sabb    gt       fid  b        II   I         Ktltkp        S        githa       1  rtth? 

btll  jllAftalpak  \ktl  I  I 

1  I    t       tl         g  S         tl  f  1  t  t  1  f        IV  t]   t 

b         II  d  K  t  li  t   k   1         0  t  1  tl  K    t        tt   b       A      Iff 

hi  h  d  f  Kl  t     W  h      1      f  tl  1  I     tl         t      ble.1    t  h      j     1     g  I 

b  Iflfilgl        1  tllkfJpgil         1 

f        tlyq       Ittl  Kthtkpf       Shbk       tfl        Mtg 

dw  th         t        1  d,Nlik  \b       wbglia        tl 

So     g  t   1  Tl      1    k  1     t    tl         t  1  tl        f    t       I  i        I     tl     I        I 

fpwtif  fKtltkig  [ttl  thl]  esl 

t       bl  d  look        hf  Itl        jtllg  tielftllpiyltg 

g         d    vrl     I   I  11      t  1     [  tt    1  t         t      1  1     wa        1      k    ]t    f      1 

hd        tlh        eat  I  kgt        II  Itllmhptt        [ 

t  d  tl   ra  f  g     I    t  th         t        I      t     b   1    t  1       f  tb  tl 

t     k  W  ah  w  h  t  )  BOO   b    k       tl    tl  1  tl  ed   th      1    tl      f  th     j        g 

hi  f  f  t         1     gth     f  t  1    g  t     tl  t  m         1  th         1  [         tl 

f    g  t      B  t   W   h       I  t  y  U       t   f    g  t  tl    t     t   IV       th      gli  1  i 

Titytbtl      1  Itth  dbt,n-tl  Ipl      Ijlydj 

'  -     '  " 1  1   t       t      h  d       J 

tl      1  k    t     tl      g      t 


Ti  k  I 

1\  1 

I  11  1      gi    1 

T-II  bj   thy      1 

M  1    I    II     t     d 

\  tl      t  1 

1       ,      t   1      1 


All  d  y    h    w    Id     t        tl     b 

by  tl 

1  k      1 

h  k         d                1  t      gl  t     1 

11 

t     tJ      t 

p      g    wh          1             11   H     t 

1     1      t 

gbt 

Kt  h   t   k  p 

My     w     tro     1 

C  m     b    k  t 

] 

Thy  m    m    g  d 

My  h     t      U  b      k 
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II 


Wal  va)  1  see 
My  fi  e  fl3   light 

Bci  g  1  a  k  to  n  e 
\Iv  acD  0  r  br  ght 

My  ben  led  bow 


<Ji{;     Itee 
\    1  ar 

As  tl  e  \\     1 

the  br  l^] — the 


^\  th 

e    ptl 

hand 

1   r 

IV  not 

go 

To  1 

lanl 

T 

he   loe 

Or  follow  in 

Tl 

11a  It 

I   ir  s 

track 

TOns   nith  tl  e  sag  n 
and  stealth  Ij   erej  t  iro  i    t 
the  spr  ng      Pa  s  ng  at  tl 
can  e       tl    h  s     eip  ni  da 


\    H       g  the      ba  k 

0  er  1  ea  1  tl  e  I  ereft  t  1  leipiinng 
Whe  tl  e  t  n  e  tl  t  is  to  I  t  e  been 
m  el  she  w  i  astel  t  a  shidow 
il  e  seiured  her  lo  er  s  bon  an  1  ar 
bonl  ani  eagle  b  featlera  nanpum  belt  htit  het  anl  quiver 
I    tl  e    an  n     Pla      e  tl  e      n  tl  e  civ  e  she  rowed  over  to 

net   don  n    si  c    «tood      I    in   tha 


f  tl  e  f  11  ng  lei  t 


K  tel 
Tl 


?  fi     Ul  t 


Br  ngo  la  k  t 

Tliy  arin.mr  bright, 
Thy  bendod   boiv 

And   qniver  too, 
Sagniittee  bowl 


Wil 


empty  hand 

mlei's  land 
i-ha-w  the  doe' 


Tie 


k  >  ^ 


1  Ir    t,    le      It  k 
Mv  dearest   love, 

'.My  heart  is  sad, 
Thv  moarning  dove 

Will  ne'er  be  glad 
Till  by  thy  side 

My   soul  Hhall  ntand, 
Across  the  tide 


SehooliTiift  coHiily  represents  one  of  those  sections  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  primarily  a  luinber  eoimty,  whii-h.  since  the  perceptible  de- 
miding  of  its  timber  lands,  has  been  taking  wise  steps  toward  trans- 
forming itself  into  an  agrieultural  country  of  rich  and  varied  production. 
Like  the  average  soil  of  northern  Michigan,  that  of  Schoolcraft  county 
may  be  classified  as  sandy  soil,  sandy  loam,  prairie  loam,  clayey  loam, 
loamy  clay,  heavy  red  clay,  and  swamp  soil.  Generally  speaking,  the 
soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  than  of  grains,  and  ex- 
perts claim  that  their  proper  treatment  sliould  include  a  system  of  rota- 
tion, in  which  crops  like  clover  and  peas  should  play  a  prominent  part 
to  maintain  the  life-giving  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  "With  sheep  and  enough 
of  other  stock  to  utilize  the  forage  necessarily  produced  during  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  as  well  as  to  fertilize  the  soil,  potatoes  and  root-crops 
(especially   turnips)    flourish  surprisingly.     In    Schoolcraft,   as  in  most 
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t  tl       tl  h  li  1      CO  t  1    1  tl     a  It       I     I         I 

1         I  I  t   II         I     tit  II    ai  1  still     IS  tl  ]      11  t 

1       Ml  1  t  tl        T         f  tl       11       M    li     1   I    t  t    f  1 

I  !  I     t    1  t    I      1  tl      I  r  I   I    s 
1          I      M  1   I                 1          [I           t       H          I          II  til 

i  It        i        \I    I        t  I    tl     I      I     t       i    I  t        I       t        1 

1  I  I   1     si      I      I   1  1  1     I     I       t     tl      f    1  I        I        I  I 

I  I  il     1    s   I    11 1       1       1 1      1  1  1      1  1      b        t    1 

r       tl     1       1    s  I  I      1       t  J.    t    tl        ttl  tl    t  11  1       1 

II  It  II     "  1      u"*  tl      t      IS     \\l   I       1  f  I      \ 
I        1      1         1    !  I     I  off            I  tl      I          I             11                       1       1    1     II 

t       I              I  1          tl  t  I   tl          It       t           t         1           I        u^ 

I  I  1                t  tl           I  1    t      I       t        It       t          tl                          h 

It  I      I         tl  I       1        1  I     I  I     1    I      I                I      itl         1111^ 

I  I     I            tl          tl    t  I    tl  fi     t                t              I      t  I                  I 

II  1        II  t            |l  t  t   I 

(1  tl        ]!      t      1     I    H  1  tl  t  Jit 

I  t  1  ttl      1  ttl     If     I  I      I  I  It  I  t  1  I 

1      ni      \    11     t  K        tl       111    I     I    tl    t  t  II  I] 

tl         1    1     lott      I        t       1  s        i        I     J    tl         tn       1     1 

1    fr  1    I       1      AM   t      1       r  tl  tl    t  tl     1        1      It! 

tl  tl  !      ts  11  1  il       ift  I  1  II  I      I      1         t        I 

ni    1     I      1      tl    1     n  1    t   J   tl       t  1 

1  1  \  I        t      I  t  nil 

t        II      1     I    tl      tl       Iv     1     1      H  1        !        11 

I  H       I  1  t       I   I     t  I         I  S  I      I      i 

t  I  I     t  tl     I  i  1       I    1  1       I 

(     t  HI]  oil      n  111  it  T 

(    1  II        1!  1       111       t  1       ail  11     T!     1       It      t 

II  t  1  1       I       It  I   0  1     t        n     ^  111 
tl       t      1        !    r  1      I      1  I    tl       t              I       1                II  lit  I     II 

1  I  I        t      t   SI  t    I        It       t     I  111 

I         III      t  r    k     M    1  In     I      1   1     tit  II  I     1    S  I     I      tl 

t  I  tl  tl  ill         II    t    t       II  t     II     1 

1  1   1     tU         I     r       I     t        p  II  t  Ot 

tl      I  i  I    ir  I   I  t     11     tt      |t    t       I  1    tl       I  I  I     I 

\\  tl      II  tl         f  I  a   t  r.  s  t  1  tip       s  t        tl      tl  I 

1         1  „n_   I    r      Itl     k      II       li      1    i     1      t  11    I      tl 

lasi        f  1       I         11     Itl      I    1  1  ai  I  t  t         I  I       1  I     I 

Tl     off    t     f      I  r   1     li      t  tl     H      e   s  t    I  111  i 

til  ei  e        t  til   r       SI     i     ii  tl  s  ht  t    I     i        Is     1  I  i    t  t 

tig  1  I    r     t      I       s  s  tl        tl    s      a    el    I  i  It 

Ins    ft  1    b    I   as   II    1  tl    t  tl     a  1  lit    ml    xp  ii       i  I  t 

ftel  ng  si  eei   m  tl  s  s    ti  ii     ore  tl  ni  bilm  ps  tl        1       t  t.    ot  s  it 
abil  t^     f  climate  an!  crops     \  w   one  acre  of  p  sti  It    n  r    tl  i 

shci      \rasiiosininlr       p  age  c  n  1  tio  is      if     11      pit 
pmluc    1  h    it  il  I  1     (all     r  t    1  t  1  t  !    It  t  ns    t 
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lifty,  which  is  sufficient  for  at  least  ten  sheep  during  the  winter  season. 
On  the  basis  of  acreage  more  sheep  may  be  carried  through  winter  con- 
ditions than  can  be  through  summer  conditions,  so  that  winter  is  not 
necessarily  unprofitable  in  sheep  feeding. 

In  Sclioolcraft  county  there  is  much  land  that  i.s  adapted  for  sheep 
culture.    These  are  classed  as  follows:    1.  Waste  tracts  low  in  fertility; 

2.  Grazing  lands  that  are  rough  and  rocky,  but  possess  a  fairly  rich  soil ; 

3.  Those  lands  which  in  time  will  be  adapted  to  general  farming.  The 
waste  lands  are  light  sandy  soils  found  in  districts  where  the  pine  has 
been  removed  and  but  a  meager  growth  of  vegetation  has  taken  its  place. 
In  most  instances  there  is  some  such  herbage  as  bunch  grass  which  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  supply  permanent  pasture.  From  the  ex- 
perience of  older  countries  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  such  lands  may 
be  brought  into  fertile  conditions  by  having  sheep  herded  on  them. 
These  lands  may  be  purchased  for  about  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  in 
large  tracts  and  it  would  seem  that  the  cheapness  of  them  afforded  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  a  trial  of  sheep  farming  on  them.  In  most  parts 
lakes  are  numerous  and  the  water  privilege  is  good. 

The  conditions  are  likewise  favorable  for  the  production  of  swine — 
both  food  and  climate.  Peas,  as  has  been  noted,  are  one  of  the  good 
crops  of  Schoolcraft  county,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  make  the 
choicest  quality  of  pork.  A  comparison  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
feed  to  hogs,  published  by  the  Ontario  experiment  station  a  few  years 
ago,  indicated  that  hogs  weighing  nearly  200  pounds  each  made  100 
pounds  gain  when  fed  380  pounds  of  peas.  In  another  trial  120  pounds 
of  peas  and  287  pounds  of  corn  meal  together  made  100  pounds  of  gain 
to  the  hogs,  while  590  pounds  of  corn  meal  when  fed  alone  were  required 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 

As  to  horticulture — experiments  in  raising  the  larger  fruits  have 
been  less  siiccessful  than  in  producing  the  smaller  varieties,  such  as  the 
strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  currant  and  gooseberry. 

Schoolcraft  county  has  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the  crops  calculated 
to  develop  a  line  agricultural,  dairy  and  live-stock  country,  with  the 
limitations  already  noted.  She  has  also  unusually  complete  facilities, 
both  by  land  and  water,  for  getting  her  products  to  profitable  markets, 
and  she  is  destined  to  grow  in  wealth  through  the  cultivation  of  her 
soil,  as  she  has  mainly  developed  in  the  past  through  the  natural  yield 
of  her  forests  and  waters. 

Increase  of  Popl'l.'VTION 
Since  any  census  figures  have  been  taken,  Schoolcraft  county  has 
been  credited  with  the  following  population:  1850,16;  1860,78;  1874, 
1,290;  1880,  1,575;  1884,  3,846;  1890,  5,818;  1894,  7,127;  1900,  7,889; 
1904,  8,628;  1910,  8,681.  A  comparative  statement  by  townships,  ac- 
cording to  the  national  census  figures  of  the  last  three  decades,  is  as 
below : 
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Tow-Nsiiips  AND  City  1^110  1900  1890 

Cuaiiio  towDship l!n:{ 

Doyle  towuslijp   o:^4  750 

Germfask  township   olU  -iV.)  148 

Hiawatha  township    jliH  284  149 

lawood   township    'Mi  673 

Manistique   City    4.722  4,12G  4,940 

Ward    1 777 

Ward    2 1,103 

"Ward    3 1,554 

Ward    4 1.288 

Manisticiuo   township    4D9  W2  454 

Mueller  township    318 

Seney  township   12(»  254  774 

Thompson  township    753  664  931 

Delta  County 

Delta  eonnty  is  sitnated  in  the  southeast-c'etitral  part  of  the  Upper 
Peninsnla  on  tiie  shores  of  Lake  Jlichigan  and  Green  bay.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  county  is  wHshed  by  the  waters  of  the  latter,  and  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  interior  by  Big  and  Little  Bays  de  Noquet — arms  of 
Green  bay — whieh  extend  sharply  inland  to  form  Peninsula  Point,  which 
divides  the  two  bodies  of  water  mentioned.  Ford  river  waters  the  south- 
western portions  of  the  county,  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction  and  en- 
tering Green  bay  about  eight  miles  south  of  Escanaba.  The  Eseanaba,  or 
Plat  Rock  river,  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Marquette  county, 
crosses  the  southwestern  part  of  Delta  county,  and  fiows  into  Little  Bay 
de  Noqiiet,  at  the  town  of  Flat  Rock,  seven  miles  north  of  the  county  seat. 
Rapid  and  White  Fish  rivers  empty  into  the  head  of  the  Little  Bay,  while 
Sturgeon  river  and  other  streams  come  in  from  the  north  to  mingle  their 
waters  with  Big  Bay  de  Noquet.  Thus  the  shore  lines  of  the  county  are 
deeply  indented  and  veined  by  the  two  bays  and  numerous  streams  ilow- 
ing  info  them,  and  as  some  of  the  early  settlers  also  fancied  they  saw  in 
such  configurations  a  resemblance  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  county 
received  the  name  of  Delta.  Like  the  historic  river  of  the  Old  World, 
the  inland  streams  also  bear  toward  the  coast  rich  deposits  of  soil,  which 
is  especially  evident  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Big  Bay  de  Noquet.  The 
streams  are  the  sources  of  valuable  water-powers,  the  most  largely  de- 
veloped being  those  of  Flat  Rock  river. 

With  its  numerous  streams  and  inland  lakes.  Delta  county  offers 
unusual  facilities  for  water  transportation  and,  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Eseanaba  &  Lake  Superior  railroads, 
its  conveniences  are  unrivaled  for  the  expedient  handling  of  its  timber 
and  ore.  Eseanaba  and  Gladstone,  its  chief  centers  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  trade,  are  on  the  west  shore  of  Little  Bay,  and  represent 
lai^e  and  important  enterprises  in  lumbering,  iron  manufactories  and 
the  transportation  of  ore  and  coal. 
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Uudci-  the  organic  act  of  18-43  Delta  i-Diiiity  k:\s  <h>ii(ii>d  wiiliiii  lliu 
following  limits:  Iti-ginuiiijr  on  Jjiiki-  Mirhipiii  suiith  of  tlic  liiu'  W- 
twwri  nnifit'K  1'2  and  1:!  wi'st.  Ilwiii-i'  smitln-Hy  aloiij:  tlio  imu-fiiu  of  tli^- 
laki-  to  (!iwn  )>iiy;  tlii-ncc  along  tlio  noftli  ami  wi'st  slion-s  of  Cc.-cn 
hay  to  tlic  JlrnonLincc  rivei' :  tiK'ncc  north  west  ci-ly  iilony  the  Ivniiiiliiiy 
linf  hi't\V(H'Ti  -Michifraii  antl  Wisi'onsin  to  tin-  line  hetui^n  ran^ri's  :!" 
and  -'iS  west;  tliciice  aloiifr  the  north  hoiindaiy  of  town  41  to  llie  line 
hetweeii  ranjres  12  and  i:!  west;  thrnee  south  to  the  [lulnl  id"  l).-j.diininu' 
(in  Lake  Michigan.  The  eonnty  was  attaelied  to  Miehiliaiaeldnae  foi- 
jiidieial  [inrposes.  .Masonville,  at  tlie  head  of  Iiitlh>  Itny  <le  Xoi|iii'l. 
was  a  settlement  hefoir  Rseanaha  conld  he  <'alled  one  aiul  was  tlic  or- 
iiiinat  eonnty  seat.  In  Mar.'h.  ^A^i^.  the  connty  of  Delta  was  ronsti- 
tiitiMJ  as  tow'nslii|.K  ;i7.  ;W,  Sil.  4ll  and  41  north,  range  24  west:  1o\mis 
:iS.  ;i!l.  4(1.  41.  42  and  4:i  north,  range  2:^  west;  towns  US.  :i1l.  4il.  41.  4:! 
;ind  4:!  north,  range  22  west;  towns  ;tS.  :l!l.  4it.  41,  42  and  4:i  north, 
lange  21  west;  town.sliips  :17.  :W.  :{!),  41).  41.  42  and  4:!  norlli,  range  20 
west;  towns  ;IT,  :iS.  :i!l,  4(1.  41.  42  and  4:i  north.  I'ange  HI  west.  iiielniU 
ing  all  of  Sniamer  island;  and  towns  ;iS.  :t!).  4U,  41.  42  and  4:!  m>ith. 
range  IS  west.  Bv  this  ;iet  the  eonnty  ivmniiicd  allaehed  to  Mae];inai' 
for  .indieial.  taxah'le  and  other  jini'iioses.  and  David  Langley.  -Ir..  I'eler 
.Mnrphv  and  Tlmiaas  J.  Ktreeter  were  a|>|tointcil  coinniisshaiei-s  to  In- 
eale  the  eoiuily  M^at,  They  .sek-ete<l  Ksranaha. 
Foi-N[.i.V(-;   or    E>c.\NA[i\ 

l>es|.itc  the  eivil  ereation  of  the  eonnty  in  1S4:J.  it  did  not  eoiaaienei' 
to  lU'velop  oat  of  a  haekwoo.ls  eunntry  nntil  lSli:{-4.  when  (he  Chieag,.  & 
Xoith- Western  Railway  (^omjiany  hegan  to  pnsh  its  line  thi.aigh  the 
wilderness  hetween  the  new  eonnty  seat  and  Xegannee  and  e.anpleted 
ore  dock  Xo.  1  at  Kseanaha.  Opendions  on  the  road  were  eommeneed 
in  .Inly.  lSli:i.  and  towjird  the  elose  of  the  snmnier  R.  A.  Connell.^■.  mas- 
ter nie(dianie  ami  hnilder  of  the  ore  dock  eame  to  l-]seanaha  and  )>nill 
a  hotel  and  hoarding  hoase.  the  lirst  fi'aTne  struetnre  iti  the  |>laee.  Perry 
&.  \Vi41s.  the  railroad  ecmtraetors.  soon  erected  two  oilier  small  hnildings 
foi-  llic  accieamodatioii  of  the  workmen.  ;nul  followed  hy  pntiiiig  u|'  » 
fair  si/cd  store.  The  fir.st  work  eomplete.l  on  the  tailway  was  Ihe  roiid- 
hci!  fi'om  Flat  lioek  to  the  ore  diieks.  Work  npon  dock  Xo.  1  was  imshed 
so  I'ajiidiv  hv  the  contractors  that  within  a  .shoil  tiiae  after  the  arrivid 
of  the  piio  (Iriver.  it  wa.s  so  far  coniideted  that  vessels  consigned  to  the 
port  of  Kscanaha  with  ii'on  and  hnihling  materials  for  the  hniiding  of 
Ihe  railroad  were  ahle  to  dis<diarge  their  cargoes.  In  lS(i4.  while  the 
line  was  ))eing  pnslied  toward  Ncgannec.  the  "Swan"  am!  "Sarah  Van 
Kp|is,"  the  first  steamers  plying  hptween  Eseanal)a  and  G;een  hay,  coni- 
iiteiu-cd  making  regidar  trips.  The  year  1H().">  ojiened  with  the  railroad 
completed  and  dnring  that  season  the  first  iron  ()re  was  shi|i|ie<l  from 
dock  N(i.  1.  From  that  time  on.  Kseanaba  progressed  steadily.  The 
old  "Applcton."  the  fiist  locomotive  that  was  pnt  on  the  Kscanaba-Nc- 
aannee  line  wiis  shiiined  hv  lake,  and  an  engiTic  house  was  provided  hy 
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L'ouverting  a  poi-tion  of  the  old  boarding  house  iuto  ft  "stall,"  a  small 
tank  in.side  tlie  building  supplying  it  with  water  which  was  fed  by  a 
force  pump  and  a  well. 

The  first  building  of  note  erected  was  the  Tilden  House,  named  in 
honor  of  Samuul  J.  Tilden  and  built  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railway  Company  and  the  N.  Ludington  Company.  It  was  opened  to 
the  public  Christmas  day,  1864,  and  the  great  New  Yorker  himself  was 
among  its  earliest  guests. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  peninsula  that  forms  tlie  site  of  Es- 
canaba  was  known  as  Sand  Point,  and  the  first  light  house  at  its  ex- 
tremity was  erected  in  1867.  But,  although  Escanaba  had  been  the 
county  seat  since  1861  and  had  been  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1866, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Tilden  House,  there  were  still  only  a  few 
modest  buildings  scattered  over  the  swampy  ground  upon  which  now 
stands  the  well-built  but  somewhat  elongated  city.  In  the  latter  year 
was  bom  the  first  white  child  in  Escanaba,  Martin  L.  Dunn,  which 
was  a  bright  augury  of  a  steady  increase  in  population.  But  the  grand 
facts  which  stood  for  permanent  progress  and  grcwth  were  established 
communications  by  rail  and  water,  and  developing  facilities  for  receipts 
and  shipments  through  her  lake  port. 

Escanaba  was  reincorporated  as  a  village  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1883;  by  legislative  act,  incorporated  as  a  city  during 
the  same  year,  and  reincorporated  in  1891.  It  is  really  located  on  a 
point  of  land  dividing  Green  bay  from  Little  Bay  de  Noc,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  unasual  length  of  its  main  business  street  (Ludington) 
for  a  place  of  its  size  and  population.  By  the  last  national  census  {1910} 
this  is  given  by  wards  as  follows:  First  ward,  734;  Second  ward,  1,- 
147;  Third  ward,  1,776;  Fourth  ward.  1,939;  Fifth  ward,  3,209;  Sixth 
ward,  2.599;    Seventh  ward,  1,790.     T6tal,  13,194. 

Gre.\t  Ore  Docks 
Escanaba  rightly  claims  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lakes,  it  be- 
ing three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the 
largest  freighters  built.  The  city  is  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  iron 
ore  in  the  world.  There  are  now  six  huge,  electric-lighted  docks  on  the 
water  front,  furnished  with  all  the  powerful  and  ingenious  hoisting  and 
transfer  machinery  of  the  day,  at  which  thirty  vessels  can  be  loaded 
simultaneously.  They  have  a  capacity  of  95,000  tons ;  some  20,000  tons 
can  be  shipped  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  actual  shipments 
amount  to  nearly  6,000,000  tons  yearly.  Near  by  are  also  large  com- 
mercial docks,  principally  for  the  handling  of  coal.  The  Reiss  Coal 
Company  controls  this  branch  of  the  heavy  freight  handling,  and  can 
transfer  3,000  tons  daily  from  vessels  to  the  docks  and  ears.  These  coal 
docks  are  among  the  largest  on  the  lakes.  At  the  water  front  of  Es- 
canaba is  seen  the  most  imposing  evidences  of  her  importance  as  a 
growing  port  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
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Great  yiioRT  Line 
Tlii'Ougli  tliG  Goodrich,  Arnold  and  Escanaba  &  Ghidstuin;  traiis- 
portrttion  eonipfiniys,  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwest  era  and  Escanaba  & 
Lake  Superior  railroads,  the  city  lias  ample  connections,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  her  electric- traction  sys- 
tem is  unexcelled  by  any  other  city  o£  her  size  in  tlie  state.  The  claim 
has  been  made,  hacked  hy  strong  iii'oof,  tliat  no  short-line  road  in  tlic 
northwest  exceeds  the  Escanaba  &  J^ake  yujierior  in  anuiiuit  of  bnsini.s.s 
transacted,  or  efficiency  of  operations.  Organized  in  Noveinb<'r.  1S9H, 
for  nse  as  a  small  logging  railway,  it  had  at  licginning  but  twciily-Nix 
niiJe.'i  of  U-iivk.     The  Chicago,  iMihvaukce  &  St.  Paul  wanted  an  cntram-i- 


One  of  Esc.\n.\b.\ 's  Great  Ohe  IJoc 


into  Escanaba.  The  value  of  this  port  as  an  ore  shipping  point  had 
been  proven  and  the  big  line  found  in  the  smaller  one  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  end  desired. 

The  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior,  was  therefore  extended  from  Wat- 
son to  Channing.  making  tlie  main  line  sixt.v-tive  mih's  in  length.  Since 
that  time  the  coin|>any  has  bnilt  logging  branches  into  the  timber  at 
different  points  until  the  present  length  of  the  road  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  It  connects  with  the  Chicago.  Jlilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at 
Cboiining.  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  Escanaba  and  the  Soo  Line 
at  North  Eseannha.  The  following,  from  the  Escanaba  Dailij  Mirror. 
eoinpletes  the  sketch  of  this  road  in  which  such  just  local  pride  is  taken: 
"Because  of  its  excellent  situation  in  the  midst  of  several  great  line.« 
the  company  is  able  to  handle  freight  with  great  rapidity.  Through 
their  connection  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  they  are  in 
a  position  to  carry  freight  to  this  city  from  Chicago  in  twent,v-four 
hours,  exactly  tlic  same  time  consumed  by  the  Chicago  &  Xorthwcstcin 
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Jt.iili'oa<l.  Tl],T,-toi',.  the  riicrHiaijt.s  ;iihI  liiiisiiU'Ss  .■.uh-.ths  of  the  city 
hav..  tluMwii  tli.'lr  hii.siii.>s.s  towiiids  Uw  hn^il  t.m\  imtil  tliu  iiiiioiiiit  n'f 
frcijrht  <-iin-ii-it  has  Uvn  iiuuhl.^l  ami  iv<-h\v,[  in  tho  |iast.  ivw  years. 
By  cnmu'i-tiiiK  with  tlif  Sno  I^ini.'  nt  Nnrtli  Kscanalvi  tin;  company  is 
iUili;  to  himdlc'  fi'djrhl  t'nmi  .Miiuiwi|>"lis  iiml  St.  Paul  in  twenty-Jour 
lioTirs.  jiiifl  this  is  also  an  aecoiMinodatioii  wliieh  lias  mad.'  the  i-iuid  a 
favorite  with  evi'i-y  Ijiiyei-  and  .sliijipei'  of  llie  eity  and  vieinity.  Tlie 
KseaiiHha  &  l.alie 'Sii|>erior  Railway  is  tile  outlet  to  Little  Jiay'de  No- 
i|iiet  and  the  ^reat  liilves  foe  tlie  (.'hieasro,  .MilwiiiiUee  &  St.  rani,  liy 
.)oinin<t  trattie  acraii^einujit  with  tlie  \-«ih\  jiieiitioned  all  oie  |iasses  over 
theii-  ti'aeks  t<.  the  hi<:  St.  Pan!  dw-ks  at  Wells. 

"Tile  main  (jlliees,  I'oinid  lionsc  and  machine  sliops  of  the  line  are 
located  at  Wells.  Another  roundhou.se  at  Kates,  the  headijnarter-s  of  the 
northern  hnuicli  helps  iiiiarter  the  locomotives  in  constant  use.  Four 
hnndred  and  fifty  cars  are  the  extent  of  the  eompmiy's  rolling  stock 
showiii};  what  an  cnonuou.s  hnsiness  this  shoit  line  road  is  doing  today. 
Two  switch  enftines  are  employed  on  teuipiirary  logging  brandies  and 
do  nothing  hut  plnee  empty  ears  at  the  I.  Stephenson  Company's  camps 
and  haul  loads  frtuii  the  logging  eamps  to  Kates.  Jlaiji  line  traiiLs  run 
from  Wells  to  Kat^is  with  empty  logging  ears,  returning  with  heavy 
load.s.  During  the  winter  months  there  are  six  or  seven  trains  daily 
which  do  mithing  but  handle  poles,  posts,  ties,  heudoek  bark.  chemiciU 
wood  and  pulp  wood,  together  with  similar  forest  products  for  the  I. 
Stephenson  Company's  mills  and  other  concerns  along  the  line.  Daily 
I>assetiger  service  is  maintained  between  Bscanuba  and  Channing  and 
the  mixed  trains  also  carry  passengers  from  Eseauaba  to  the  many 
camps. 

"The  locomotives  used  on  ore  trains  weigh  110  tons  each  and  haul 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  fifty-ton  cars  very  easily. 

"The  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  was  the  first  to  install  a 
composite  telephone  line  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  service.  This 
system,  which  has  been  adoi»ted  by  many  of  the  larger  roads  throughout 
the  country,  allows  messages  to  be  sent  from  the  dispatth  office  to  any 
point  along  the  line  between  stations,  Thns  a  conductor  may  stop  at 
one  of  the  booths,  miles  aivay  from  the  next  telcgrajth  key  and  talk 
with  the  dispatcher's  office  at  all  times, 

"The  company  also  conducts  its  own  private  exchange,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  line.  This  is  connected  at  Eseanaba  with  the 
Michigan  State  Telephone  system,  giving  the  various  points  along  the 
road  the  same  advantage  as  that  enjoyed  in  the  city. 

"Four  hundred  men  are  constantly  in  the  employ  of  this  railroad. 
In  offices,  on  the  various  branches,  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  op- 
erating the  many  trains  and  in  extending  tracks  into  new  locations. 
The  payroll  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  is  a  valu- 
able a.sset  to  Eseanaba." 
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()n(>  of  tlu'  stniii}i,-it  tVatniTs  ai  tlh-  iiii'ti-o|iiilitan  activitios  (if  Ea- 
(■;i)niba  is  eviiii'i'ii  in  tin-  i'xtviii!<'il  inicn'sts  nf  Iii.'r  Tnictioii  Ooiiipaiiy, 
wliii'h  lint  only  sii|iiilics  tli.>  rity  witli  .■oiiijil.-te  wrvii-o  biii  i.|K-rat('s  iii- 
tcnirliaii  liiii's  U<  Flat  H<"-k.  Wrlls.  tlu'  Siw  lim^  ac|K>t  in  North  Fsea- 
iiiihii.  ami  ("iladstorir.  niiii;  niilrs  north,  Uiit  tlio  liruad  imiioHini.-o  of 
fill'  Es.-anaha  Trartion  Coiiipaiiy  as:  .-i  ,li.veio|.i]iE  iitrmt  of  tliM  ,-ity  ami 
itiic,  for  hy  til.-  coiiso  I  illation  of 
■aiuiha  Power  Ciiiii|)any  it  owns 
[  mill's  alo]iji  till.'  Fsi-aiiaba  rivi'r. 
ranizafioi)  of  the  Kwaiiaha  Tnic- 
irs  niro.  with  the  I'apital  stodv  of 
■  Fsi'aiiaha  rivi'c.  four  mill's  from 
ml  sysk'ni  and  lifrlit  to  Kscaimba 
■io  piiri'luise  tlu'  [lOwiT  at  a  roa- 
idly  develo])in!r  this  tielil  of  its 
I'd  has  a  wipacity  of  ]2,()I.H.)  horse 
'Xpi'iisivc  |ilantH  of  it«  kind  in 
till'  iioi'thw(,'Kt.  The  dam  and  power  house  are  built  on  a  solid  roek 
foimdatiiin.  of  i-onerete  reinforeed  with  steel.  The  djiui  itself  is  24  feet 
hi-jh,  24  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  (il.H)  feet  long.  One  year  was  spent 
in  its  eonstrnetiou  and  35,011(1  gaeks  of  eenient  were  consumed.  Tlie 
total  cost  was  si-'illO.OOO  and  the  dam  is  praetieallv  indestrm-table.  An- 
other dam.  with  a  eapacity  of  2,5i.KI  horse  ]>ower  is  to  be  built  one  mile 
further  up  the  river. 

F.si'anaba  water  is  aa  good  as  its  eleetrie  light,  and  is  generously 
distrilniteil  through  a  modern  system  of  niaiu.s  over  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  water  is  Ora\vu  from  the  eool  depths  of  Green  Bay, — sixty 
feet  from  the  siirfaee,  through  a  two-engine  pumping  station,  wliieh 
has  a  daily  eapacity  of  3.000.(HK)  gallons,  with  a  prospeetive  capacity 
of  twice  that  amount.  The  supply  is  thoroughly  filtered  before  it  passes 
info  the  city  mains.  It  is  first  pumped  into  a  receiving  tank  or  settling 
basin.  All  foreign  elements  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  pmnpeil  ont 
into  the  discbarge  pipes.  The  cleansed  water  is  then  pumped  from  the 
settling  basins,  of  which  there  are  two  in  mimber  with  a  capacity  of 
4.000,000  gallons  each,  by  centrifugal  raw  water  pumps  info  other  set- 
tling basins  where  it  is  treated  and  prepared  for  filters.  Passage  be- 
tween tlu^  settling  basins  and  the  eight  filters,  of  4.000,000  gallon  ea- 
jiacitA'  is  through  20-inch  pipes.  For  twenty-four  lioiirs  the  water  lies 
in  these  filtei's  and  is  then  discharged  into  the  clear  water  wells  from 
wliieb  there  are  two  twenty-inch  separate  and  distinct  suction  lines,  one 
behind  diiectly  conneeted  with  the  present  pnmps  and  the  second  being 
held  in  reserve  for  the  new  pumps  which  soon  must  be  installed.  During 
a  time  when  fire  pressure  is  on  it  is  unnecessarj'  to  turn  the  water  through 
any  channels  other  than  the  ones  mentioned.  The  filtered  water  pa.sscs 
through  the  mains  continually,  irrespective  of  the  demand  made  upon 
the  plant. 
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Further  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  tin;  visitor  will  tind  at  Es- 
canaba.  The  city  has  seventy-five  miles  of  sti-eets.  over  liiilf  of  which 
are  paved  with  asphalt  and  stone,  and  more  than  fiftj-  miles  of  concrete 
sidewalks.  It  has  a  modern  tire  department  and  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized system  of  popular  education,  comprising  a  luiignifii-ent  iiigh  seliool 
{cost  of  building  $110,000)  tmd  five  ward  schools.  A  i)nblic  libraiy, 
two  city  parks,  three  banks,  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers, 
fourteen  churches,  two  parochial  schools,  two  hospitals,  ami  all  the  rep- 
resentative societies  of  a  secret,  benevolent  and  social  natnre  dcniauded 
by  the  man  and  woman  of  the  present  day.  IJeing  the  seat  of  justice 
of  Delta  county,  its  court  hou.se  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  pleas- 
ing public  buildings  of  the  city. 

Bscanaba  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  as  well  as  i>f  conmiereial  and 
industrial  enterprise,  and  one  has  but  to  jiass  along  Michigan  avenue, 
which  fronts  upon  the  bay,  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Along 
the  south  shore  of  Little  Bay  de  Notpiet  the  city  has  presen-ed  a  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  land,  studded  with  great  trees,  and  these  grounds  ore 
being  improved  into  pretty  and  restful  resorts. 

Schools  and  Churches 

The  public  school  system  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  city'.s  standing 
among  the  progressive  communities  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was 
not  many  years  ago  when  tlie  entire  teaching  corps  consisted  of  two 
teachers  who  conducted  a  school  for  the  entire  .iuvenilo  population  of 
Escanaba  in  a  two-story  frame  building  on  the  present  Franklin  school 
grounds.  During  the  past  decade  the  population  has  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  adequate  educational  facilities  were  demanded,  and  at  tiie 
present  time,  there  are  six  crowded  ward  buildings,  substantially  con- 
structed, besides  the  magnificent  High  School.  Puiiils  of  the  hnver 
grades  arc  taught  in  the  Franklin,  the  Jefferson,  the  Barr,  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Webster  schools.  The  Franklin  formerly  containiHl  the 
High  School,  as  well  as  the  various  grades.  At  the  ju'escnt  time  it  is 
a  twelve  room  building  containing  all  the  grades  below  the  High  Scliooi. 
In  this  building  is  the  eighth  grade  for  the  entire  city  with  an  eurnll- 
ment  of  (me  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  the  work  being  coinlucti'd  on  the 
departmental  plan  similar  to  the  work  in  the  High  ydiool.  The  liarr 
building  with  ten  departments,  the  Jeflerson  and  Washington  schools 
each  with  eight  departments  contain  all  of  the  grades  below  the  eighth. 
The  Webster  School  at  North  Escaniibn,  a  four-room  building,  contains 
the  gradas  below  the  seventh. 

The  following,  from  the  industrial  edition  of  the  Dnilij  Mirror, 
published  about  a  year  ago.  is  an  adequate  description  of  Kseanaba's 
$110,000  High  School,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  coniph-tc  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  Upper  Peninsula:  '"The  crowning  part  of  the  local 
school  system  is  the  High  School  which  occupies  tlie  new  building 
erected  two  years  ago.  In  nil  rewpects  this  building  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  state  where  every  provision  has  been  made  for  sue- 
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isstulK  1  niMii^  nn  i>t  th.  wml  iiltlu  \  u  i<m>  liu  ^  tiiu  iit^.  In  id 
dilioii  U<  t\u  ill  |>  "till' Ills  (iqiiiiul  I..1  I  iii\iii„  (111  (.t  til.  oidiniT\  \\<n\ 
i>l  lli<  Mlii.ol  thin  II.  [.MiM.li.l  «ill  I  inii>|>ul  il.  iPiitni.nts  ioi  timsi. 
.Im«iti_  .onhil^  MUltu  tn.l  .iniitii.Nul  ^^"ll  Mlottli.si  in  (.in 
m.ImI  ^Mlli  till  lit.sl  iml  l>.st  lli;)ii.s  immssda  t..i  .iiimii.  <m  tin 
U.I.I         rii,     miiit.'imm    li  is    i    s,  itnu  <l|'l'lt^    ni   six   Iium.IimI    |iii|uIs 

itui  l<>  iiit.itniiiiKTils  <1niilil<  tint  niiiiiliM  .  in  )h  k  nnnnn.t  tt.il  IIk 
Hull  SiliM.I  slu  Is  IS  ,  miplil.  Is  imiiu  "['i)  I  liniis,s  111.  ^Miiiii 
sniiii    I     hi„      ml   M.iiiiiioilii.iis    mil  s.i|i].Iim1  \Mtli  ihissin.  i      tu     ^Mth 


ilKl.T\    fn 


III. 


I. -I 


;ill  iif  tlh'  .■<i))vviii,.)ii-,.s  iit*  liMth.  tdih^ts.  ami  so  fnrtli.  Tlio  hiliDnitiirii^w 
r.>r  i-;imiiii.  ..n  the  work  nf  thi-  srii'tu-.'  d.'imrtiiinit,  aiv  ]n-uvi.li'il  witli 
wliiil  is  iii'i-i'swjiiy  tn  il.i  tlir  most  i>ifi'i-livi'  work.  A  dhkIith  hfiitiiit;, 
li^jliliutr.  juiil  |)(ivv(-r  [iliiiit  iuljoiiis  IIk'  Iniililiiiii  iiiid  Ik  i'i[iii|i|>i'il  iiiid 
npiTiiti'il  s..  iis  U>  ki-..j>  til,'  niniiis  .if  till'  1  li>fli  Si'liiKil  hwit.'il.  Ii)jhtc.l  Mild 
vcdtilfiti'd    ill   till'   iiKist  sftiiitiiry   niHiiiirr. 

•"riic  lliuli  Scli.H.l  f;ii-ii]ty'  i-oiisisis  of  i'ii;hti'Hi  liiilios  iiiid  sri'iitk^- 
iiifii,  all  of  whiitii  HIT  tniiiird  fxpiTts  with  Jiiiiitli'  i-xpi'rifiK'o  in  tlii' 
work  thi'y  nri'  tloiiifr.  They  arc  ^'nuliiiitcs  frnm  tlu'  vaiioiiH  !i>adinjr 
iiiiiv.Tsiti'i'S  of  tin-  conntry  and  c.inc  to  tills  i^ity  witli  tlir  r.roniitH-ii- 
<lations  of  flip  faciiUy  of  tin-  various  iiniv.>rsiti.-s  and  culli'sri.'S  whicli 
they  roprcsrnt.     Tlit-  .■nroHnicnt  <'f  tin-  llifrh  M.'liool  nt  tlie  \'ri.-^<-nt  time 
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is  over  four  Inindied  wldi-h  is  consi.lrcc-d  |ihcnoiii.'(]Mil.v  hirgc  for  ii  city 
of  tliia  sizi'  Jim!  is  due  somewhat  to  tliu  large  niunljer  of  boys  find  girls 
who  are  attnictcd  liere  from  ttie  eoniitry  mid  ncisjli boring  towns  and 
villages,  by  tlie  filiH'atioiial  op  port  uiii  tics  iiffordcd  hen".  Tht-re  arc 
about  one  hiiiidivd  and  fifty  (.■iiterinjr  tlu;  Ilijrh  Si-liool  tliis  year  an<I 
.seveuty-one  nienibiTs  of  the  .senior  elass.  whii-li  is  Inlly  twice  as  large 
as  the  number  graduated  from  many  cities  of  tbi'  size  of  Rsi-amdia. 

"This  High  Sehooi  is  aecredited  to  the  Xorth  Central  Assoi-iation 
of  Colleges  whieh  admits  those  who  eomplete  a  preiiaratory  eoiirsi'  of 
study  hiTc  to  enter  iiiiy  of  Ihe  eolleges  and  universities  in  twelve  stales. 
When  the  lligb  Sehool  building  is  eomph-ted  as  was  at  iijst  conlem- 
jilated.  by  tlie  addition  of  the  luannal  traiuinjr  jilant.  the  eity  of  Es- 
i.-anaba  will  have  a  system  of  S'diools  to  whieh  eveiy  loyal  eitizeii  ean 
point  with  pride  and  in  whieh  the  boys  and  gills  of  lliis  eily  eaii  be 
suitably  trained  for  .sneeessful  life," 

TliJ  pioneer  ehureh  in  Eseaiiaba  is  St.  -loseiiirs  C^itholie.  \\w  lirst 
publie  services  of  the  charge  beinsr  held  in  llie  open  air  on  llie  lake 
shore.  Rev.  Father  l)ah>  eondneteil  tlieiii  in  lSi;4.  when  Kscanalia  was 
a  forlorn  little  hamlet  in  the  swamp.  The  eo:m>r-slone  i,f  the  present 
housi-  of  worship  was  laid  in  IST:!.  and  ten  years  later  the  chur<-h  was 
transferred  to  the  Franciscan  fitthers  of  the  Cincinnati  ]irovincc,  since 
whieh  its  iri'owtli  has  been  rapid.  Its  parochial  selmnl  is  one  of  the  lai'g- 
est  institutions  of  the  kirn!  in  the  noilbwesl. 

In  lt*SS  St.  Anne's  church  split  otV  from  Uu-  nLother  body,  which  it 
has  since  rivaled,  and  in  llllU  the  English  s|ieaking  element  of  St.  .|o- 
seph's  eiuuch  also  forined  a  separate  organization  known  as  St.  I'at- 
li.-k's.  Th.>  latter  ereeti'd  laie  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  ehun-h 
edifices  in  the  city,  in  1!M"12.  valued  at  about  >f!(iti.(l|ill. 

The  I'resbyteiian  is  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  the  city,  hav- 
ing been  organized  by  Rev.  0.  W,  Lloyd  in  IHt'iii.  Services,  however, 
had  been  conducted  in  the  house  of  S.  II,  Selden  hi  !S()4.  The  society 
has  occupied  three  houses  of  worship,  the  pn'seiit  being  dedicated  in 
December.  18!)i).  and  costing  ^3O.(»!0. 

The  -Methodi.sts  organized  in  1870.  with  Rev.  William  Mahon.  of 
Marquette,  as  their  pastor,  and  formed  a  regulai'  society  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Its  first  bnilding  was  erected  in  ISIH.  and  the  one  now  occu- 
jiied  several  years  afterward.  The  nucleus  of  St.  Stephen's  Epi.seo|i;d 
church  gathered  in  1877.  and  the  Baptist  cluuvli  is  of  still  earlier  dati!, 

EsCAN.\B.i  Industries 

it  remains  bnt  to  enter  somewhat  more  into  detail  regarding  the 
leading  industries  of  Eseanaba,  in  order  to  com]dete  a  description 
which  has  only  included  the  strong  features  of  its  life  as  a  city. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  division  head- 
(puirters  in  Eseanaba,  and  has  750  men  on  its  payroll,  whieh  amounts 
to  over  loO.fXIO  monthly.  It  also  has  its  tie-treating  plant  and  its  ore 
do<'ks  here   (already  described). 
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The  EsL-Juifiba  ilannfii<;tiiriiig  Company  is  said  to  represent  the 
liirgi'st  (wooden)  butter  dish,  pie  plate  iind  clotlios-pin  faetory  in  the 
woild.  Its  daily  output  amounts  to  over  1,8()0,0()()  butter  dishts,  720,- 
0(10  clothes-pins  and  75,000  pie  plat&f.  The  company  is  affiliated  with 
a  large  logginjr  eoneern — which  is  quite  necessary,  considering  the  fact 
that  its  plant  consumes  8,(X)0,0(H)  feet  of  timber  every  year.  The  Es- 
eanalm  lianufaeturiiig  Company  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  concern 
foumletl  at  Racine.  Wisconsin,  in  1895  with  a  capital  of  !|il5.()nO.  The 
plant  ha.s  suffered  several  tiinos  from  disastroas  fires,  but  nothing  has 
permanently  interrupted  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  business. 

The  National  Pole  Company,  with  branches  in  fifteen  of  tlie  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  has  its  liead(iuarters  in  Escan^ba  and  it« 
officers  all  reside  there.  The  telegi'aph  and  telephone  pole  business 
is  of  recent  origin,  in  comparison  with  many  other  lumbering  indas- 
trie.s,  and  the  National  Pole  Company  of  Escanaba  is  only  about  four 
years  oUl.  Some  twenty-two  yearn  ago  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Superior 
lion  Company  purchased  large  holdings  of  timber  ianils  in  Delta  and 
Menominee  counties  intending  to  use  the  wood  in  making  charcoal. 
In  clearing  these  tracts  large  cedar  swamps  were  found,  and  from  this 
discovery  originated  the  institution  which  is  today,  with  its  operations 
extending  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Washington,  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  logging  headquarters  of  the  company 
are  at  Whitney,  Michigan,  and  at  this  point  it  also  conducts  a  model 
farm  of  600  acres.  The  company  maintains  its  own  camps  and  fleets 
of  boats,  its  operations  being  too  extended  and  too  complex  to  warrant 
a  detailed  description  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Among  other  leading  industries  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Ste- 
gath  Lumber  Company,  the  Chattield  Brass  &  Iron  Works,  the  Oliver 
Iron  Company,  the  ore  crushing  plant,  Erickson  &  Bissell,  dealers  in 
timber  products,  and  the  Mashek  Chemical  &  Iron  Company.  The  last 
named  plant  is  biiilt  entirel.y  of  concrete  and  brick  and  is  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime  and  wood  alcoh(il.  The  former  is 
the  basis  of  acetone  and  acetic  acid,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  explosives.  Fully  thirty  ]»'r  cent  of  the  wood  alcohol  and  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  acetate  fuined  out  by  the  Escanaba  plant  are  ex]>orted. 
huge  consigimients  going  abroail  for  the  use  of  the  Hriti.sh  arm.v.  These 
products  are  all  made  from  birch,  beech  and  maple  cord  wood.  Or- 
ganized in  !!)():{,  this  oimpany  found  an  immediate  .sale  for  its  refined 
wO(id  products  and  retort  alcohol,  and  is  now  iiiannfactiiring  l.O(K)  gal- 
Jons  of  alcohol  a]id  seven  tons  of  acetate  of  lime  daily.  The  work  goes 
on.  night  and  diiv. 

The  plant  of  flic  Richter  Brewing  Compnny  is  also  a  leiuling  in- 
dustry of  Escanalia.  Organized  in  li)00.  the  company  built  a  fully 
equijiped  brewery  in  that  year,  comprising  a  large  four-stor,v  brick 
brew  house  and  a  bottling  bouse.  The  equipment  of  the  plant  include.; 
modern  refrigerating  apparatus,  of  the  ammonia  type,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water  drawn  from  a  deep  artesian  well  drilled  by  the 
company.    The  brewery  is  at  the  west  end  of  Ludington  street. 
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In  L'onulusioii — n  word  about  the  Esuanaba  Husiui'ss  Men's  Associa- 
tion; for,  altlumgh  it  has  only  been  oiganized  since  Mareh,  1907,  it  has 
been  a  promoter  of  the  eity  la  many  substantial  ways.  As  an  organiza- 
tion it  has  alreatly  acconipHshed  mucb  in  calling  attention  to  the  aci- 
vantago  of  Es('anal)a  as  an  industrial  town;  in  the  establishment  of  the 
I'.oiuity's  fine  road  system ;  in  the  improvement  of  shipping  faeilities 
and  tile  iK'ttenncnt  of  tlie  internal  affairs  and  eonditioiis  of  the  eity, 

Gladstone 

Gladstone  is  a  eily  of  4.211  people  (eensus  iif  11)10).  hwated  on  the 
west  shore  of  Litth>  Bay  de  Xoquet.  seven  miles  north  of  Esi'analia  and 
on  the  uiiiin  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sanlt  8te.  Marie  raiU 
road.  Its  ehief  sonree  of  water  eominuiiieiition  with  tlie  eounty  seat 
is  through  the  EseaJiaba  &  Gladstone  Transportation  Company,  wliere 
two  well-e(|iiipped  steamers  toueh  at  all  jioints  of  tiade,  business  and 
ph'jmue  ahmg  the  -shores  of  ISig  and  Little  Kay  de  Xoquet  and  Oreen 
liay.  Like  Eseanaba.  Gladstone  stretehes  its  corporate  body  alon^- 
a  ebanning  ]ieninsnla.  It  was  incorpoiated  as  a  eity  in  18d!t  and 
re-im-orporated  in  1S!):J.  its  initial  growth  being  stimulated  by  its  being 
made  the  water  terminus  of  the  Soo  line,  with  the  eimsequent  ei'e.-tion  of 
grain  elevator  and  flonr.  ii'on  and  eon!  doelis. 

Hut  till- largest  single  ageiiey  eontributing  to  the  growth  of  Gladstone 
l,a.s  liern  the  Nortlnvesti'rn  (Cooperage  &  Lnndn-r  Ciunpany,  whi<di,  moiv 
Uian  a  ipiai'ter  of  a  eentujy  ago  eonunem-ed  to  operate  a  .small  stave  mill 
.m  the  present  siti'  of  the  city.  The  founder  of  the  mill  and  the  vast 
business  of  the  eoneem  of  to.lay  was  1.  X.  Bushong.  Tliiough  :dl  the 
seasons  of  panic  and  deju'ession  which  have  shaken  other  like  iudustrii's 
it  lias  sfi^adily  iii'ngr,.ssed.  and  evm  during  the  late  j-eriod  of  stringeii,.y 
and  uncertainty  it  enulinued  to  employ  l.OIHI  men  on  full  tim,-  and 
wag<-s.  For  many  years  the  eom|iany  lias  maiiilained  its  own  camps,  and 
from  their  own  holdings  they  cut  the  timl)er  wlueh  is  worked  into  staves, 
hiK.ps.  heading  and  lumber.  At  Glail.st(me  they  also  operate  their  teams 
and  crews  for  sup|dying  their  null  with  the  necessary  timber.  This  de- 
]iartment,  outside  of  the  operation.s  of  the  plant,  entails  the  labor  of  sev- 
eral imiidi'i'd  luen,  the  company  |H'obabiy  ein|ih)ying  as  many  men  in  the 
wood.s  as  any  one  concern  oj.erating  in  the  timber  country.  The  mill  is 
operated  by  the  power  i.lant  owned  by  the  company  and  i-omf..rtab!y 
heated  by  sleam.  While  the  main  offices  of  the  rmiii)ii7iy  aiv  at  (!lad- 
stom',  large  biatielies  are  couducted  in  .Minneapolis,  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo. 

In  August.  11H)S,  the  cooperage  plant  iuid  shingle  uiill  were  i-om- 
pletely  destroy.'d  and  the  jilant  was  eripph-d.  but  a  force  of  men  was 
promptlv  put  to  woi'k  laying  the  foundation  for  conerde  and  steel  stiiic- 
lures  wiiich  were  to  replace  the  old  buildings.  Steel  iv.ofs  were  built 
over  the  new  mills  and  they  w<u-e  iiuule  as  tlioroi-.ghly  fire  proof  a.s  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  devise.  Concrete  Hoors  woe  also  established  in  all 
the  mills.     The  new  building.s  ami  yards,  together  with  the  older  strue- 
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tiircs,  covfi-  fifty  acres  of  ground.  This  company  owns  its  own  steam- 
sliiii  and  .sailing  vi-ssel  dnvka.  is  in  el(is*;  toiiuli  witli  tlu'  railways  and  con- 
trols the  best  facilities  fov  shi|)i'i»g  by  either  rail  or  water.  The  Marble 
Safety  Axe  Cii]Ui>any  is  another  utandard  ami  iirosiientns  indiiiitry  long 
planted  at  Gladstone.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  Webster  I..  Marble,  a 
s|iortsman,  inventor,  and,  as  has  since  been  proven,  a  busiui'ss  man.  lived 
at  Gladstone,  and  eonnneueed  to  turn  out  a  few  axes  froiri  a  little  shop 
in  the  rear  of  liis  hoase  which  lie  designed  as  an  implement  to  be  easily 
carried  and  handled  by  either  hunter  or  woodsman.  His  ideiis  and  his 
axe  "took"  with  the  people  o£  the  vieiiiity.  and  in  18118  lie  eiiterefl  into 
partnership  with  F.  H.  Van  Clev.\  whose  financial  snppoi't.  eoml)ined 
with  Mr.  Maible's  practical  and  inventive  tali'iits  have  resulted  in  the 
now  covers  :i-l.UUn  s(|nare  feet  and  luaiiut'aetiires  about  sixty 
ialtics  f(U>ndn^  the  items  in  the  i.utfit  of  eveiy  n|.-to-<late  s|>ort.siuan. 
eam|ier  or  woudma)i.  The  business  is  no  lonjivr  confined  to  Delia  <-oiinty, 
or  tlic  VpfW  IVniusuhi,  or  :\iirhii;an.  ot-  tlie  I'liited  StaU-  Imt  hiis  ex- 
tended to  Eiiro|,e. 

Another  great  iiKhi.stry  is  |OMmis,.<l  !•>  liie  piin-e  in  the  lUMoosed  es- 
tablishment of  a  lar^c  i;ei,  fornare  t,>  be  cn^ted  hy  ChaHes  II,  Schatfer, 
of  Mar(|nette, 

As  a  muuiei|>ali1v  Gladstom^  is  divided  into  fmir  wards,  wlio.se  pup- 
ulatiou  is  thus  distributed:  First  ward.  !l:i(l;  Second,  77.");  Thinl,  l.ri.->7. 
ami  Fourth.  !147.  It  has  a  tiioroughly  eiiuippcd  eh'cti'ie  light  plant, 
whose  supplv  comes  thromrli  the  Kseanaba  Traction  Company,  and  water 
works  which  were  installed  at  a  co.st  of  some  ^-iU.WO.  Two  banks,  sev- 
eral substantial  stores,  two  newspapers,  ten  chundies.  a  good  public 
school,  and  all  the  iitlier  typical  aece.ssoi'ies  nf  an  inlelliiieni  and  wide- 
awake coniinnnity,  aiv  placed  to  tlie  credit  of  Gla.lstoue.  tlie  hnv'esT  cen- 
ter of  population  in  Uelta  county  outside  of  Hscauaba. 

Ford  River  has  l.injr  lieen  th^  eent^n'  of  a  large  lumber  imiusti'y.  As 
earlv  as  1S44  Silas  killings.  George  Rhdianls  and  l>avid  Uliss.  piouerrs 
of  l')elta  county,  erected  a  small  .saw  mill  a  slimM  distance  u|.  the  stieam 
from  the  village.  utili/JUg  the  natural  power  furnished  by  the  river. 
In  1S.-.0  .Joseph  Levare  pnr.-hased  the  claim  and  tin.  mill  of  .Mr.  Hillings, 
and  erected  a  small  steaLU  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'ivcr.  This  plant 
was  dcstiovcd  by  the  spring  fre.slu>ts  of  18(il).  and  Mr.  l.eyare  creKed  a 
second  null  which  he  operated  until  IrttHl.  He  then  Iransferi'ed  his  ni- 
terests  to  Tapt,  McDonald,  who,  with  others.  i-s1a))li.she,l  the  Ford  Hive;- 
i.umber  fomiiany,  which  is  therefore  foily-five  ycais  .)f  age. 

The  Ford  River  i.ninbcr  Company  oi^eupics  sixty  aci'es  of  giMuiid, 
seven  miles  west  of  Ksi'aiial)a.  ujion  which  it  o|)erates  a  saw  niill.  shingle 
mill  and  lath  mill.  The  mills  ai'c  ojierated  fi'om  one  large  fire  proof 
liower  house,  which  also  supplies  eh-dric  lighting.  In  the  nianufaetiire 
<.f  12.IM»n.0ll0  feet  of  Inml'er.  :ii;.(il10,(HJ0  ^shingles  and  .->.(ma.000  laths,  as 
well  as  CM.mo  tii's  and  poles  and  over  S.OOO  cords  of  wood  for  jnilp  and 
chemical  purposes,  the  mills  employ  :100  men  seven  months  in  the  year, 
while  WH)  men  are  kept  in  tile  logging  camps  all  winter.     The  company's 
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main  eustomcr  for  lieniJodv  tics  is  the  Chii-ago  &  Northwest eru  Raihvay 
which  calls  for  an  average  of  200.000  each  spriug,  Aroiiml  and  u]ioii 
these  imlusfries  lias  been  bnilt  a  prosperous  and  neat  village.  For  its 
employees  the  company  operatetj  a  large  hoarding  house  ami  general 
store. 

"Wells 

Wells,  situated  .just  north  of  the  county  seat  and  south  of  the  Ks- 
eanalia  river,  is  the  principal  mill  town  of  Delta  county  becausie  it  is 
the  center  of  the  operations  of  the  I.  Stephenson  Company. 

The  immense  hardwooil  flooring  mill  of  the  I.  Stephenson  Compauy 
is  at  Wells,  its  various  holdings,  as  is  well  known,  covering  Delta,  Me- 
nominee, Dieldnson,  Iron  and  Jlarquettc  counties.  It  manufactures  all 
kinds  of  lumber  and  timber  protlucts,  and  the  local  concern  turns  out 
daily  250,000  feet  of  lumber  and  50.000  feet  of  its  "Ideal"  iwk  maple 
flooring.  This  corporation  lias,  as  allied  companies,  the  Ford  River  Lum- 
ber Company,  the  Alashek  Chemical  &  Iron  Company  and  the  Kscanaba 
&  Lake  Superior  Railroad  Coniiiany,  the  aggregate  pay  rolls  of  tliese 
concerns  being  $75,000  monthly.  Senator  Stephenson  acfpiired  his  first 
interest  in  the  great  firm  which  bears  his  name  in  1850.  at  which  time  tiie 
mill  produced  about  10,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  lumber  annually ;  but 
it  was  then  the  largest  mill  west  of  the  Hudson  river.  Since  18S8.  when 
another  mill  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Escanaba  river,  the  company 
has  been  known  under  its  present  name.  In  1899  the  company  con- 
structed the  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  raihvay,  and  in  the  following 
year  erected  the  great  hardwood  and  flooring  mill.  Duriny  the  same 
year  the  Ford  Lumber  Company  was  purchased,  and  the  I.  Steiiheiisou 
Company  thereby  secured  access  to  a  tract  of  300,000  acres  of  timljer 
lands  (approximately  five  miles  wide)  running  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion through  the  peninsula. 

Since  1908  Wells  has  been  the  naval  station  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  llichigan  Naval  Brigade.  This  was  formed  in  Hancock,  Jlichigan, 
in  February,  1900,  Divisi(m  I  wa.s  mustered  in  iinder  command  of  J.  C. 
Gannon  in  the  summer  of  IDOT.  The  first  battalion,  with  headijuartci's 
at  Detroit,  secured  from  the  navy  department  the  V.  S.  S.  "Don  Juan  de 
Austria"  and  turned  over  the  U.  S.  S.  "Yantic"  to  the  second  battaliim. 
In  April,  1908,  the  second  division  was  mustered  in  at  Escanaba  under 
command  of  Lieut.  G,  T.  Stephenson.  The  total  comi'lemcnt  on  the 
"Yantic"  during  the  annual  maneiivers  of  1910  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-si.K  officci-s  and  men.  This  boat  has  a  real  liistory.  It  was  bnilt  in 
1864  and  saw  service  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  war.  She  is  a 
sister  ship  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Nijisic,"  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado 
in  the  Samoan  islands,  and  made  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic  regions  under 
command  of  Admiral  Schley  for  the  relief  of  the  Greely  expedition. 
She  was  for  a  long  time  on  Asiatic  .station  and  has  seen  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  annual  cruise  each  year  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  I'nited  States  navy ;  the  regular  navy  ship  on  the  great 
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lakes  is  usually  the  flag  ship,  ami  the  fleet  is  under  eomiiiand  of  aa  officer 
detailed  for  tliat  purpase  by  the  navy  department.  The  entire  naval 
reserve  force  of  the  great  lakes  takes  part  iu  the  maneuvers  each  year 
wtiich  last  about  two  weeks.  Aside  from  tliese  annual  maneuvers  each 
ship  takes  several  short  cruises  for  target  practice  and  other  work. 

Present  officers  of  the  battalion  are  as  follows;  Lieut.  Commander  II, 
G.  Goodell,  commanding  V.  S.  S.  "Yantic";  Lieut.  G.  T.  Stephenson, 
executive  officer;  Lieut.  Allen  F.  Eees,  navigating  and  ordinance  officer; 
Lieut.  G.  JI.  iliisliek.  senior  euyrineer  officer;  Lieut.  Ilenrs-  Hecker;  Lieut. 
C.  D.  Mason,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)  Forest  Wells,  and  Lieut.  (J.  G.)  Chas.  W. 
MacDougall;  En.sign  Clyde  Hughitt,  Ensign  C.  Raymond.  Ensign  James 
T.  Ryan,  and  Ensign  W.  \i.  Enibs;  Passed  Assistant  yurjreon  Recs  and 
Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  Baer. 

Other  Towns  in  the  Col'ntv 

Nahiiia  is  f|uite  a  settlement  whieh  has  gathere<l  around  and  near  the 
■  plant  of  the  IJay  de  Norpiet  Lumber  Company,  its  fdcatioii  being  (m  the 
northwest  sbore  of  the  Rig  Bay.  Incorporated  in  1S8I  the  company  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  Its  holdings  comprise  125,000  acres  of  timber 
land,  and  operates  six  large  camps.  In  1902  it  built  the  Nahma  &  Nortli- 
eru  Railroad,  the  main  traeJi  of  which  is  forty  miles  in  length,  with  nu- 
merous side  spurs;  so  that  its  sources  of  supply  are  readily  acees.sible 
and  transportation  to  its  mill  at  Xiihma  greatly  facilitated.  Amoug  the 
other  features  of  its  holdings  are  a  good  hotel  for  transients,  a  comfort- 
able boarding  housi?  foi'  its  men.  neat  ilwellings  fof  those  with  families, 
and  a  large  general  stoiv.  The  siiwiiiill  now  in  operation  was  built  in 
1889.  to  replace  the  one  <-rected  tluit  year. 

On  the  eastern  sliore  of  Hig  \ii\y  de  Xnf|uet  is  Van's  Harbor,  the  .scene 
of  operations;  of  Vim's  ILirltoi-  Land  &  Lumber  Company.  The  land  in 
this  .'iectino  is  fcrtih'  iind  ]iiu<'li  is  lieing  taken  up  for  fruit  culture.  A 
mile  hack  of  tlic  hny  ;ind  farlh.'i-  nuilli  lies  the  tbiiviiig  litth"  village  of 
(iardcTi.  with  a  beautiful  ami  fevtile  country  all  around  it  and  a  popula- 
tion of  abiiuf  five  hundred.  The  drive  connecting  the.'<e  pretty  places  is 
a  good  illu-'iti'alimi  of  the  benetits  conferred  upon  the  county  by  tbe 
county  road  sy.steio. 

Other  noii'ccable  scilh-mcTits  in  tlic  r.miily  may  iiu-lude  .Masoiivilb., 
flic  home  of  the  Esraiialia  Lnmlier  ('oin|)any:  RMpi<l  Kivec.  anullicr  !nm- 
iii'iing  village:  Stouington.  a  pretiy  agricultural  roioiminity  surrounded 
by  a  d^-liglitrni  l<'rritnry  and  ti-av'ersed  by  good  roads:  Fayefte.  wilh  a 
fiiK-  iiiitiiral  harbor  ami  already  a  favorile  summer  I'.sort :  an.l  Kipling, 
tlic  site  of  one  of  the  rievclmid  Cliffs  Ir'on  Company's  furnaces. 

Uoth  Masoiiville  and  Fayette  have  hi.stories.  Tlie  former  bas  already 
been  iiotcil  as  one  of  tile  oldest  towns  111  the  county,  and  its  original  seat 
of  .juslice.  Previous  to  tb,'  hiyinjr  out  and  establ'isbiaciit  of  the  village 
of  Ksi-anaba  .in  a  sound  basis,  .Mas.mville  was  an  important  |iori  on  the 
old  Green  Bay  &  Jhir(|uette  steamboat  line,  and  one  of  the  earliest  lum- 
ber ports  navigated  in  tbe  county.    It  was  also  the  stage  and  mail  station 
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on  the  overlaiKi  roiit«  between  those  vioints,  and  coaelies  passed  regularly 
tlirough  it  iiutil  superseded  by  tlie  ears  of  the  Chieago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  The  first  saw  Tiiill  was  built  by  Furgeson  &  "Williamson,  the 
pioneers  of  the  town  in  1850.  and  was  operated  by  them  until  1852,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Riehard  ^lason  &  Son,  of  Chieago,  who  en- 
larged the  plant  and  condueted  it  with  success  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  Peaeoek  mill  followed,  and  other  concerns  were  started  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  JIasonville  as  a  village  is  virtually  extinct.  The  surrounding 
country  has  bright  agricultural  prospects,  however,  and  Masonville  may 
have  a  revival. 

Fayette,  on  the  east  shore  of  Hig  Bay  de  Noquet.  originally  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a.  dense  forest  of  hardwood,  was  four  decades  ago.  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  virtually  owned  by  the  Jackson  Iron  Com- 
pany. It  wag  named  by  the  early  explorers  Snail  Shell  Harbor,  and 
promised  for  some  twenty  years  to  be  a  thriving  point  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  The  company  inaugurated  its  enterprise  there  in  Hay, 
1867,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Northwestern  line  to  Negaunee. 
From  its  mine  at  the  latter  place  the  ore  was  shipped  over  that  road  to 
Faj'ette,  where,  within  the  following  few  years  quite  a  large  blast  fur- 
nace was  established.  The  harbor  at  Fayette  offered  the  best  advantages 
both  for  receiving  the  ore.  via  Escanaba,  and  for  shipping  the  smelted 
product.  In  the  eighties  the  Jackson  Company  was  smelting  nearly  a 
hundred  tons  of  iron  daily ;  was  making  its  own  charcoal  from  a  tract  of 
16,000  acres  of  hard  wood  which  it  owned;  was  operating  a  tug  and 
schooner  in  the  conduct  of  its  industry ;  employed  200  men.  and  had 
founded  quite  a  village.  But  this  is  now  past  history,  and  Fayette,  as 
stated,  is  but  a  promising  summer  resort  with  an  attractive  hatb()r  and 
pretty  adjacent  scenery  as  its  chief  assets. 

Agriculture  and  Good  Bo.\ds 
It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  people  of  Delta  county 
have  commenced  to  .seriously  consider  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
livestock  possibilities  of  their  section.  Heretofore  the  call  of  the  forest 
and  the  mine  had  been  too  strcnuoas  and  profitable,  but  now  that  the 
country  has  been  fairly  settled  by  those  who  have  been  promoting  such 
industries  and  that  the  lands  have  been  largely  cleared  of  timber,  the 
call  for  a  closer  contact  with  the  soil  has  been  heeded.  The  case,  as  it 
intimately  concerns  Delta  county,  has  been  well  pnisented  in  the  follow- 
ing extract:  "One  thing  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  in  no  section  of  the  country  arc  the  agricultural  opportunities 
greater  than  in  the  section  surrounding  Escanaba.  This  fact  is  due  as 
has  been  stated,  to  the  prevailing  infinencc  of  other  occupations  which 
robbed  the  soil  of  men  who  would  have  tilled  it  under  ordinaiy  condi- 
tions. The  country  is  not  over  populated  as  in  both  lower  Jlichigan  and 
"Wisconsin,  neither  is  it  extremeW  sparsel.v  settled,  hut  an  excellent  me- 
dium is  struck,  one  which  leaves  lands  for  thousands  of  fanners  and 
growers  to  settle  upon. 
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"TluMV  is  one  peculiarity  coneerninfr  this  section  of  the  country 
which  cfin  l)e  foiiml  nowlicre  else  in  the  United  States,  for  here  it  is  that 
rich  fanning  lands  in  a  section  surrounded  and  erciSHcd  hy  railroads, 
wateretl  hy  streams  and  lakes,  and  within  an  extreinelj'  short  radius  of  a 
thorouglily  modern  city,  can  lie  puri-liased  at  the  same  price  the  liome- 
steader  would  be  cotiipclled  to  pay  in  the  W(^st  where  perhaps  he  is  lo- 
catei.l  at  su<'h  a  distance  fi'oni  all  conniniiiications  that  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  profits  arc  lost  in  hauling  his  goi>ds  to  the  market." 

The  si>il  of  Delta  county,  especially  in  its  eastern  section.s  and  includ- 
ing the  peninsula  between  liig  de  Xo(|uct  bay  and  Lake  llichigan,  is 
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nicely  adapted  to  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables,  and 
the  time  is  near  at  iiand  when  the  county  will  also  bt  valued  as  a  daily 
and  livestock  countiy.  Climate  and  water  make  it  healthful  for  man 
and  beast,  and  the  thousands  of  tonrists  and  health  seekers  who  are  com- 
ing into  these  parts  will  .spread  abroad  their  practical  advantages  as 
promoters  of  liomes  and  a  permanent  population. 

Of  the  many  influences  wbioh  are  working  for  the  devcloiunent  of 
Delta  county  none  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  good-roada  move- 
ment, or  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  the  so-called  County  Road 
SysteTti.    In  this  movement  Delta  county  is  a  banner  district,  and  no  one 
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liiis  doni'  jjioie  ti>  |iractiealiy  fiirtluT  it  th;iii  County  Surveyor  D.  A. 
Rnitliertiiii.  who  fiiniislu's  the  folliiwing  on  this  jill-iuiportant  subject: 
'■The  nullity  road  system  was  adapted  by  Delta  i-oiiiity  in  18fl6.  The 
first  bciai'd  »f  pouiity  mad  c on iinissi oners  iviis  CDnipdsed  nf  five  iiu-niber.s— 
James  [)ohe:ty,  Jules  Tldoin.  Frederick  J.  .Mi-rriani,  I'cter  Groos  aiid 
Joliri  Gundersini.  After  a  earefnl  exauiinatiim  nf  tlie  tupofrraphy  of  the 
emmty  and  due  deliberation,  the  board  resolved  to  adopt  eertain  town 
aud  state  roads  then  in  use  and  to  lay  out  and  iiiipcovc  others,  thureby 
en'ating  a  system  of  eomity  highways  traversing  the  eouuty  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  eornieeting  the  |)rinrripal  eitiiu  villages  and  fanning  settle- 
ments. This  plan  called  for  1(56  miles  of  road  and  an  expenditure  of 
iplTo.flOO. 

"Twice  the  board  of  road  eomiuissioners  asked  the  boanl  of  super- 
visors to  submit  the  r|uestion  of  bonding  the  county  for  that  amount  to 
the  eleetois  of  the  county,  and  both  times  tlie  proiH).siti(ui  was  turned 
(hiwn.  After  the  seccjnd  failure  to  get  the  funds  they  deemed  necessary 
to  propei'ly  carry  out  their  plans,  four  of  the  coininissi oners  re-signed. 

■■The  next  yi-ar  i  1S!IS)  the  board  of  eoiinly  road  eoiomiysioiiers  was 
eom|>usi-d  of  the  following  five  inembe:s:  Noel  Hissonette.  John  D.  Col- 
bui'ii.  Jules  Kdoin.  .Mr.  Jerome  and  .Mr.  Knutson.  The  work  of  this 
board  was  limited  to  adopting  n  feiv  stretches  of  town  roads  and  the  lay- 
ing out  and  ijajU'oving  of  some  new  roads,  all  work  heing  done  so  as  to 
conform  with  and  form  a  part  of  the  general  svsteni  as  adtipted  bv  the 
foinier  board. 

"Since  lUOl  there  have  been  but  three  members  on  the  board  of 
county  road  commissioners.  In  that  year  it  was  made  up  of  Louis  Jep- 
.son.  John  Gasuuin  and  Bazilio  Lenzi.  The  nicmber.s  of  the  present  l.oanl 
ai'e  John  Gasn.an,  of  Bark  River,  and  Kriek  Anderscpii  uml  II,  W,  Rende 
of  Eseanaba. 

"There  have  been  levied  since  liKll  from  iflli.liHn  t:.  ^1-^,l!(:r  eai'li  ,xear 
for  county  road  purposes.  The  amount.s  collected  cm  this  were  used  in 
ojiening  up,  draining,  grading,  graveling  and  macadamiziug  roads  des- 
tined to  be  important  thonmghfarcs  of  the  county  and  in  keeping  those 
roads  in  repair.  In  11)06  the  hoard  of  county  road  coiumissioners.  in- 
fluenced more  or  le.ss  by  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  part  of  the  State 
Reward  moneys,  built  one  and  a  half  miles  of  macadam,  receiving  the 
state  reward  in  the  same.  They  asked  the  board  of  supervisors  to  sub- 
mit to  the  electors  of  the  county,  a  proposition  fm-  bonding  the  eount.v 
for  $25.00i),  but,  the  supervisors  refused  to  do  so.  Nothing  was  done  in 
1907  in  macadamizing,  the  county  road  moneys  for  that  year  being  spent 
for  repairs,  culverts,  etc.  At  their  October  meeting  in  li)07,  the  board  of 
supervisors  resolved  to  submit  to  the  electors  the  question  of  btmding 
for  .>^25,000  and  the  question  was  duly  carried. 

"Delta  county  has  (November,  1910}  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  eonnty  road  commissi  oners,  101  miles  of  count,v  road,  of  which 
72  miles  are  gravel  and  17  miles  macadam.  There  are  al'^o  161/;;  miles  of 
macadam  roads  built  by  the  different  townships.  Delia  county  has  re- 
ceived $13,961  as  State  Rewad  on  maea<laiii  (oads. 
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"Tlif  system  of  county  roa.tis  in  this  county  is  ilfsi^ueil  to  connect  all 
the  iirincipa]  towns  jmd  farming  districts  with  the  <-itics  of  Est-anjiha 
and  Gliidstone  hy  the  nioNt  dirwt  routes.  County  roads  jiow  fiiniish  a 
direct  macadam  route  from  tlic  Menoniinee  county  line  to  Escanabii  and 
thenee  akmg  the  hay  shore  to  Ghidstone.  The  Cornell  road  is  fo  connect 
Escanaha  with  the  settlements  and  villages  to  the  northwest  along  the 
Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad.  Tlic  Jlarcjuotte  enmity  i-oad 
nins  froTii  tlic  city  of  Gladstone  northwesterly  tlirough  Iiraiii5)tnu.  Per- 
kins, Tromliiy,  Maple  Ridge  and  Latlirop  t"  the  .Maniuette  county  line. 
One  mile  of  this  road  is  macadamized  and  ajiplications  for  State  Reward 
have  been  tiled  covering  the  entire  route.  The  Masonvilh'  County  Road 
is  to  c(mnect  Gladstone  and  Rapid  River,  passing  through  Kipling  and 
llasunville.  The  Rapid  River  County  Road  furnishes  a  direct  route 
fri.ei  Rapid  River  north  fo  tlie  line  of  Alger  county.  The  Portage  county 
rnad  traverses  tlie  peninsula  between  Little  and  Big  Bay  de  N'oc,  and 
whi'u  couipjefed  ivill  connect  on  the  nortli  witli  the  road  running  from 
Kaind  Rivci'  east  to  the  Nalniia  road.  The  Nahma.  Garden,  and  Fair- 
banks county  I'oads  follow  around  Big  Bay  de  Xoe  tln-ougb  St.  -laci|Hes, 
Xabiiia.    Isabella.   Garden  and  Fayette,  (o  Fairport." 

I.VCKi:.\f^E    IN    l'urL*l,.\TION- 

Thc  increase  in  the  population  of  Delta  county,  as  shown  i)y  the 
I'niteil  States  eeiisus  for  the  yi-ars  concluding  tlie  various  decades,  has 
been  as  follows:  ISCO.  l.lT^i  ISTII.  2.-'.42 :  ISSO,  (i,SlL';  ISllll.  LVWI); 
190P.  2:i.SSl:  l!ll(l.  ;!0.Ul8. 

The  conipati.son  since  aii<l  iiiclu<liii^'  1S!I(1.  I)y  toivnshi|j,s.  cities  and 
villages,  is  as  l)elow: 

Cni'Nrv    Division  11110  IIIIKI  ISIK) 

lialdwin  towiLsbip    7.'>:!  8ii2  :i85 

Bark  River  township    1.2iW  l.tlTf)  706 

Bay  de  Noc  towa^liip   o.jO  4li!l  478 

Brampton  townshi|i    ."iKi 

Bornell  township 444 

Escanaba  City  13,104  fl,54!)  6.808 

Escanaba  township    1140  792  724 

Fairbanks  township    -331  208  740 

Ford  River  township   1.14S  1,386  837 

Garden     township,     including    Garden   . . 

village    1.268  1.234  1,267 

Garden  village   407  465  458 

Gladstone  City    4.211  3.380  1,337 

Maple  Ridge  township     753  653  241 

Masonville  township   2,100  2,203  024 

Nahma  township   1,256  067  697 

Wells  township    1.466  828 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ALGER  AND  LUCE  COUNTIES 

Alger  CorNTY — East  or  Old  JIunising — Onot.v — New  Munising — 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company — The  Pictured  Rocks — Ag- 
ricultl-re  and  the  experiment  station — growth  in  population 
— LrcE  County  and  Newberry — T'ppee  Peninsula  Hospital  for 
THE  Insane — Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Company^Minor 
Points  and  Population. 

Alger  ami  Lnec^  are  two  of  the  newer  eonnties  of  tlie  Upper  Penin- 
sula, but  are  rapitUy  advaiu-ing  to  the  front,  and  are  poniing  into  special 
notice  as  most  proinLsiiig  agriculturai  ti'rritory.  A'cry  wisely  tliey  are 
also  giving  close  attention  to  Ihc  snli.jcct  of  good  roads,  wliicli  means  so 
much  to  tlie  settler  eitliei"  of  the  present  or  the  future. 

Alger  County 

Alger  is  one  of  the  modern  counties  to  be  organized  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  being  set  off  from  Sehoolcraf't  in  1885,  and  Munising,  the 
county  seat,  a  prosperous  village  of  tJiree  thousand  people,  was  a  dense 
forest  tract  fifteen  years  ago.  It  snuggles  in  a  picturcsf|ue,  large  and 
sheltered  harbor  at  the  foot  of  ilnnishig  bay.  Lake  Superior  being  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  Grand  Island,  a  rocky,  rugged  and  striking  body 
which  extends  from  across  a  narrow  strait  eight  miles  into  the  lake.  It 
averages  about  four  in  width,  eontains  nearly  14,000  acres,  and  is  prae- 
tieally  a  continuation  of  the  famed  Pictured  Koelvs,  stretching  fantastic- 
ally along  the  mainland  to  the  east  from  Grand  Portal  to  Castle  Point. 
Trout  and  Hurray  bays  are  deep  indentations  of  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Grand  Island  which  have  fashioned  it  into  a  grotesquely  shaped 
peninsula,  resembling  an  arrow  head,  or  an  ancient  battle  axe  of  stone. 
Hurray's  bay  is  the  northern  extension  of  Jhinising  harbor  or  bay,  which 
is  thirty  miles  in  circumfereuce ;  has  two  secure  entrances:  is  four  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  wide:  from  forty  to  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
so  completely  land-locked  that  neither  breakwater  nor  other  artificial 
protection  seems  desirable. 

The  beacon  light  of  the  harbor  on  the  eastern  or  outer  surface  of  the 
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arnw  head  is  four  miles  from  the  Mliagt.  the  light  house,  at  the  broad 
Like  Superior  entranct  being  planted  on  one  of  the  two  northernmost 
points  of  the  island  V  -Jiint  distiini.1,  west  are  Wood  and  Williama 
islands  also  gems  of  Superior  i.\ti\  foot  of  Alger  county's  coast  lines 
and  adjacent  wattrs  being  a  -\m  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as  well 
a&  fantastic  in  natun      But  of  such  attractions,  more  hereafter. 

As  the  niiti  r  obspr^ul  whtn  he  »as  carried  out  of  the  historic  track 
bj  the  charms  of  thes  hxalities  although  Alger,  as  a  county,  and  the 
Munising  of  todai  it  the  foot  are  of  mouthful  age,  there  are  several 
points  which  have  a  record  extending  back  more  than  half  a  I'cntury; 
and  these,  as  far  as  the  average  connmmities  in  Alger  cnuiity  go.  con- 
stitute ancient  hiNt-ory. 

East  oh  Ol.d  JlrxisiNfi 

What  is  now  known  as  Ea.st  Munising,  or  Old  Miinising,  is  situated 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  bay,  and  i-s  a  composite  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent; representative  of  old  Muuising  are  the  ruins  of  the  funiace  of  the 
iron  company  which  collapsed  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  while  the 
llunising  railway  and  the  large  plant  of  tlie  JIunising  Leather  Company, 
with  new  buildings  grouping  themselves  conveniently,  stand  for  revival 
and  future  progress.  The  locality  was  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the 
Ojibways,  and  two  mile.s  from  Old  Ulimising  is  an  ancient  Indian  ceme- 
tery in  which,  among  other  brave-s.  is  known  to  be  buried  Chief  Nah-ben- 
ay-ash. 

The  real  founding  of  the  \vhite  man 's  town  commencetl  in  1850,  when 
the  iliinising  Company,  with  Thomas  Sparks,  of  Philadelphia,  as  |)resi- 
dent,  became  owners  of  a  tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  bay.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  company  laid  out  the  plat  of  JIunising,  extending  two 
and  a  half  miles  along  the  eastern  shores,  and  had  the  further  enter- 
prise to  bnild  an  excellent  wagon  road  across  the  entire  peninsula  to 
Little  Bay  de  Noquet,  Lake  Jlichigau.  Hut  its  laudable  plans  miscarried 
for  lack  of  means,  the  Philadelphia  concern  was  absorbed  by  the  Grand 
Island  Iron  Ore  Company,  which,  in  1835.  disposed  of  its  interests  to  the 
Schoolcraft  Iron  Company.  The  itroperty  finally  came  into  possession 
of  Peter  White,  of  Jlarqiiette. 

In  1867  5Ir.  White  built  a  large  blast  fui'nnce  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  iron  at  Old  Jliinising,  and  after  being  operated  under  his  own- 
ership for  some  time  was  sold  to  the  Jluuising  Iron  Company,  which 
failed  in  1877.  It  is  tlie  ruins  of  this  furnace  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 
with  several  charcoal  kilns  and  dilaiiidated  buildings  of  the  old  iron 
plant  of  which  so  umch  wn.s  cx|)ected.  The  period  of  its  oiieration  was 
Jluuising's  era  of  pnwperit.v,  tlic  population  of  the  plaee  being  then 
between  five  and  .six  hundi'cLl.  The  brick  .school  building,  still  in  use. 
was  erected  during  that  time  at  a  co.st  of  .-flO.OOO.  and  several  churches 
were  also  built. 

At  that  time  the  nearest  railway  station  wa.s  Alarquette,  the  whole 
interior  country  between  Marquette  and  St.  Ignace  being  almost  an  un- 
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bnikeii  «il(lcrLi(.>s[^,  Hi,,  liaimt  of  licars,  wolvrs.  lynx,  wil(!c;its.  iuid  (itfu-r 
wild  animals.  A  .stagt.'  line  was  run  bct^i'i'ii  Miirqnelte  ami  .Mnnising, 
niakinfj  frip.s  siimiiici-  anil  winter,  and  in  winter  tlu;  stane  waK  tlii'  only 
nii-HiiH  i)f  coiiiiiiiinioatiDii  with  the  outside  W(n-ld.  Tlie  only  sliipiiing  was 
by  water,  and  both  freight  ami  pasHengiT  boats  toneliod  liere  regularly. 
In  187(1  Sehooleraft  county  was  organized  ami  Mimisiiig  was  teiiijioraniy 
the  emmty  seat,  one  term  of  eireiiit  court  being  held  here,  the  sii-eond 
floor  of  the  sehool-hini.s<'  being  used  a.s  the  eoiirt  room. 

Bnt  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  iron  works  in  18TT.  Ohl  Munisiiig 
irrailuiilly  declined  until  the  building  of  the  Mnnising  railway  in  lS!l-"» 
and  tile  more  recent  establishini'iit  of  the  large  tannery  of  the  -Munisini; 
Leatiiev  (Jonipany.  These  two  events  have  eauseil  a  new  town  to  spiiiig 
ii|>  from  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

This  is  a  deseiiption  of  the  plaee  penned  in  18.S:^:  "  .MuiLisin;;  lies 
forty  miles  northwest  of  Manisf ique  court  house,  forty  miles  east  of  .Mar- 
iinette.  one  huu<lred  and  thirl\-  west  of  Mault  de  Ste.  .Marie  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Detroit  by  water  route.  The  location 
of  the  village  east  of  Grand  Islantl  eannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty.  It 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pictured  Koek.s,  the  (Jascade  Faces  and 
other  spots  of  interest  to  the  liiver  of  the  pictiiresipie.  There  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Mimising  iron  Company  are  located,  while  the  lum- 
bering operations  in  the  vicinity  render  it  a  center  of  trade  in  the 
('pi>er  I'enin.sula.  In  1881  the  population  was  about  four  huitdred. 
The  Detroit.  Maelsiiuu'  &  Mar.piette  railroad  was  completed  in  that  year 
and  a  foundation  laid  for  that  prosjierity  which  is  promised  the  place." 

Onot.\ 

Less  fortuimtc  tbiin  Old  Munisiug  was  Onota.  located  on  the  bay 
shore  several  niile.s  wi'St  of  .Mnnising,  and  now  only  known  as  a  post- 
(itlice  and  an  oi)scuir  staticm  on  the  Duluth.  Houth  Shore  &  Athintie  line. 
It  was  the  original  county  seat  of  SehiMjleraft  county,  and  was  also  the 
seat  of  .justice  in  1877  when  the  town  was  literally  swept  from  the  earth 
l)y  liiv.  At  the  time  of  the  easualty  a  large  Mast  furnace,  owned  by 
\V.  L.  Wetmore.  was  in  full  hia.st.  and  Ouota  wa.s  a  village  of  five  Inui- 
du-d  people  with  a  bright  outlook.  It  was  a  very  dry  .season  and  the 
woods  around  had  been  tiere.^ly  buruing  for  several  days.  On  May  :}1, 
1877.  a  .stnmg  wiji.l  spiuiig  up  t'roiii  the  s(mth  and  drove  the  tianies  into 
llie  village  with  sueh  fury  that  in  a  few  hours  it  was  but  a  mass  of 
snioLildei'ing  ruins.  The  only  three  buildings  left  standing— a  ehureh, 
a  si-boo!bousc  and  a  saloon — have  since  burned,  and  all  that  remained  of 
Ouola  were  some  ruius  of  the  furnace  ami  the  vault  in  which  the  coiuity 
records  wi'i'e  kejit  at  the  time  of  fire.  Within  recent  yeai-s  but  f<>w  build- 
ings have  been  crei'ted  in  tlii'  locality,  and  Onota  is  really  a  ruineil  and 
deserted  village. 

The  following  is  from  an  aceoiuit  of  the  coimtry  written  iu  the  early 
eighties:  "Onota,  the  original  eounty  seat  of  Schoolcraft,  as  established 
in  1848,  is  situated  on  Grand  Island  harbor,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
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Superior,  145  miles  'vest  of  S-tult  de  Sti;.  J[arie,  forty-four  miles  east  of 
Marquette.  The  first  settlement  was  made  tliere  in  July,  1869,  when  ii 
blast  furnace  was  established.  The  smelting  of  iron  eommenced  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  the  fumaoe  producing  3,498  tons  of  pig  iron.  In  1871 
the  product  was  3,597  tons.  In  1872  a  second  stack  was  built  and  blown 
in  December  of  that  year.  In  1877  this  industry  was  allowed  to  fall 
(reason,  as  has  been  seen,  the  devastating  tire  of  that  year).  It  was 
known  as  the  Hay  Furnace,  operated  by  a  company  formed  under  that 
name.  The  early  settlers  were  S.  L.  liarney,  L,  II.  Keeper,  F.  IShu-kwell, 
furnace  elerk ;  John  G.  lilitekwell,  county  clerk ;  Zephyr  Boyer,  county 
treasurer;  John  Frink,  judge  of  probate;  H.  D.  Pickman,  physician;  D. 
Ranken,  coal  dealer;  Christian  Saekrider  and  William  Shea,  of  the  fur- 
nace company's  force." 

New  Ml'nising 

Timothy  Nester  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  New  Jlunising. 
It  was  in  the  year  1894  that  he  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  look 
over  the  grounds  and  weigh  the  praspeefj^  for  a  progressive  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  harbor.  He  at  once  saw  the  advantages  of  this  sheltered  and 
commanding  location,  and  naturally,  as  a  practical  man,  one  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  visit  Au  Train,  then  the  county  seat,  to  get  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  land  titles.  At  that  time  he  met  F.  L.  Baldwin,  aferwards  edi- 
tor and  owner  of  the  Munising  Republican  and  now  of  the  Escaitaba 
Journal.  A  decade  later,  in  1904,  Mr.  Baldwin  told  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  Munising  in  these  words:  "The  writer,  who  was  then  (1894) 
at  Au  Train,  aj)proached  Mr.  Nester  and  asked  for  a  statement  of  his 
plans  for  publicatitm.  His  reply  was :  '  [  cannot  say  anything  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  than  that  I  mean  no  harm  for  Alger  liounty.'  This  state- 
ment was  printed  at  that  time,  and  this  was  all  that  was  known  in  a 
public  way  until  July.  1895,  when  Mr.  Nester  arrived  at  East  Munising 
with  engineers,  camjt  equipage,  etc.,  and  the  active  work  of  railwa,v  con- 
struction was  begun. 

"The  above  few  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  the  conception  and  birth 
of  the  present  village  of  Munising.  No  one  will  ever  know  the  hours  of 
toil,  days  of  tramping  through  woods  and  swamp,  the  going  from  city  to 
city,  the  discouragements  and  delays  encountere<l  by  Mr.  Nester  in  carry- 
ing  his  project  for  a  town  on  the  shores  of  Munising  bay  to  a  successful 
culmination.  He  had  long  <Ireamed  of  the  new  Jlunising,  and  through 
his  indefatigable  efforts  the  town  sprang  into  existence  almost  by  magic. 

"Nine  yeais  ago  last  July  (written  in  1904)  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Munising  was  a  tlense  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  <le<T,  the  hear  and 
other  wild  animals  native  to  this  country.  The  forest  was  partly  cleared 
away  during  the  fall  of  '95,  the  town  site  was  platted,  and  in  November 
the  first  village  lot  was  sold  to  Robert  Peters,  now  of  Alaniuette,  who 
erected  the  store  building  now  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Majile 
streets.  Other  buildings  quickly  following  were  the  Hotel  Slunising, 
built  by  E.  "\V.  P.  AVeiss,  the  Elliott  building  on  Lynn  street,  the  True- 
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iiiiiii  ImiliHtig  Mini  till?  store  building  uow  owned  by  Jlrs.  A.  Chambers. 
Thu  ii(.'()|)le  be^an  flocking  here  from  all  sections  of  tlip  country  early  in 
Jaiiuai'y  and  in  JIai'ch  a.  censiis,  which  was  taken  pri'Iiniinary  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  village,  showed  a  population  of  more  than  500  people. 
Tile  \illase  was  incorporated  hy  acti<in  of  the  boacd  of  supervisors  on  the 
8tli  ilay  of  Hay.  ISflfi.  The  first  eleetion  was  held  on  June  1st.  when  the 
following'  officers  wre  chn-ted:  pn^sidciit,  Timothy  .Xestc'r;  clei'k,  Horace 
J.  Lobdell:  treasurer,  Robert  Peters ;  assessor.  -John  JIcMillan;  trustees, 
two  years,  John  J.  Hansen.  T.  E.  His.scll.  C.  E.  Jioore :  one  year,  Anthony 
Fei'gnsoii,  Edward  Burlinfr  and  Samuel  Johnson. 

"The  ftmwth  of  the  village  durinji  the  summer  of  18!)()  wan  pheiioni- 
eual.  In  Seiiteiiiher  the  population  was  greater  than  it  ha.s  ever  been 
since,  a  conservative  estimate  at  that  time  being  3.(100.  Tlie  piipulation 
has  been  coTistautly  ehangidg  during  the  pa.st  eight  years,  so  that  today 
there  are  but  few  ()t'  onr  ^.'jOO  people  who  went  through  the  trying  ex- 
peiieuees  of  the  early  days  of  JIunisiuj;.  Tlie  village  is  now  the  county 
seat  of  Alger  eounly.  and  the  beautiful  new  county  building  at  the  head 
of  Elm  avenue  i.s  the  |.riile  of  every  citisieu." 

The  ligures  of  the  last  I'uited  States  ('(-nsus  iii.lii-ate  thaf  :\lnnising 

the  figui'i's  for  1!)10  ci'edit  the  village  with  '2Mr-,2  ]^c.^\)\,■.  a^>aiiist  2,014  in 
li)00.  11  was  incori-orated  as  a  village  by  the  Couiily  Hoard  of  Super- 
visors in  l!IOr>. 

The  JFnnising  railway  runs  frimi  the  county  seat  to  Little  Lake,  a 
distance  of  tliirty-eigiit  miles,  where  it  eormei-ls  with  the  Chicago  & 
N'ortliwestern  system,  and  places  .Munising  in  close  toucli  with  the  nmr- 
kets  of  the  woiid.  It  also  connects  with  the  Dulnth.  Simlh  Shore  &  At- 
lantic Railway  at  Munising  Junction ;  with  the  .Mimu-apolis.  St.  I'aul  & 
SiJult  St(^  .Marie  at  Eben;  ami  there  is  direct  rail  ecmnection  with  Jlar- 
i]nette.   Negannce  ami  Ish])ennng  over  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Coiu- 

Tke  Ci.evel.\nd  Cr.TFFf^  ImiN  Co.mpany 
The  Second  and  most  substantial  i)eriod  of  ^lunisings  development 
was  inaugurated  b.v  the  Cleveland  ClifFs  Iron  Com|>any.  which,  in  l!)01l. 
purchased  all  the  property  interests  of  the  La  Porte  and  Cleveland 
parties  in  the  village,  and,  under  the  vigorous  and  progressive  ]>oliey  of 
Pre,sid<'nt  "W.  G-.  Jlathei'  has  since  been  promoting  not  inily  lionising, 
hut  the  indnstrial  and  agricultural  advaneetiu'nt  of  the  eiitiin  county. 
Its  land  holdings  in  Alger  county  alone  aggregate  300,000  acres,  two- 
thirils  of  which  is  fine  timber  hinds  located  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  JInnising,  The  company  aims  to  locate  woodworking  establish- 
ments, with  -Munising  as  a  central  iimnufacturing  and  shipping  point, 
and  then  in  snpplylng  the  factories  with  timber  the  lands  will  be  cleared 
and  settled  by  farmers.  The  company  owns  and  controls  the  Mnnising 
raihva.v  and  the  Jlarrjuette  &  Southeastern  railway  and  is  largely  inler- 
estecl   id   the  Lake  Superior  &    Ishpemiug   railway,   liesides   owning  the 
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{^reiitfr  porlinn  of  thi-  lianhvodd  liinds  tJiroiigli  wliicli  they  run.  These 
railways  miilu'  eoiiiUH'tinn  with  the  Cliii-iigti  &  Xortliwcstprn  niilwjiy,  tli(^ 
Diiliith.  South  Slioiv  &  Atlantic  niihvrtv  jind  tlii'  "Sod"  Liiic.  They 
havi'  tlieif  own  laj?).'  terminals  jit  Maniiictti'  ami  .Miiiiising,  ;is  wi'Jl  as 
aci-i'ss  oVRi-  the  ('(iiint'Ctiii!!  linen  tn  Kseaiiaha.  fiJadstnur  and  Maiiistii|ue. 
aff<inlin<r  in  tliis  inannci'  fir.st  class  (i]>!)ort unities  for  ilirE>i-tly  icacliinir 
all  niai-kcts. 
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Tile  largest  niannfaetory  at  .Mnnisinjr  is  operated  hy  the  iMuni.sing 
Paper  Company.  Tt  is  perhaps  the  largest  |dant  of  the  kind  in  :\li(diigan 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  th.^  I'liited  Stales.  Its  daily  oiit]Hit  is 
aliont  seventy  tons,  with  an  ultimate  eaiiaeit.v  of  llf)  tons,  and  it  has  over 
200  men  on 'its  payroll,  wlitcii  amonnts  to  silSO.ilOO  annually.  The  pi-o- 
cess  of  niaiinfaetiirin<r  |iaper  from  wikkI  pulp  is  generally  understood; 
its  details  are  h.'yon.l  tlie  ,sco|)e  of  this  sketch,  which  is  simply  ti>  empha- 
size the  ningiiitude  of  the  Mmiising  [ilant  and  its  importance  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  jdant  was  completed  in  1!H14  and  is  in  three  groups  of  build- 
ings— the  suli>liife  filler  mill,  the  pajier  mill  and  the  power  house,  all  built 
of  stone  and  concrete.  The  plant  is  run  hy  steam,  eleetrieity  heing  the 
motive  |)ower.  Fire  protection  ser\-iee  is  provided  iu  a  complete  hydrant 
system,  operated  hy  two  pumps  of  1 .000- gal  I  on  per  mimite  eapacit.v  each. 
The  fire  ap|iaratiis  is  in  a  separati'  liuildin.^  adjoining  the  boiler  house, 
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imtl  a,s  the  water  mains  at  the  mills  an'  connwtcd  with  the  village  mains, 
.^[mlising  itself  is  doubly  protected. 

Other  leading  industries:  Shingle  and  tie  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  200,000  shingles  and  1.500  ties;  a  saw  and  shingle  mill,  with  a  daily 
f-apaeity  of  50.000  feet  of  liiinber.  200.000  shingles  and  1,500  ties,  and 
a  brick  yard,  a  short  distance  outside  the  village  limits. 

The  hotels  of  Munising  rank  high,  the  Eeaeh  Inn  being  one  of  the 
best-appointed  summer  hostelries  in  the  I'pper  Peninsula.  The  village 
has  electric  lights,  modern  water  works  and  sewerage  system,  a  $40,000 
court  house,  $60,000  high  sehtiol.  two  newspapers,  a  sound  bank,  and  six 
clmrehes,  with  all  other  ailvantagcs  demanded  by  intelligent,  progressive 
and  moral  citizens, 

TiJE  I'lCTFiiEn  Rocks 

The  country  around  .Munising  and  throughout  the  county  is  atfract- 
live  both  from  it  ]iictures(|ue  stiiudpoint  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  those 


who  iire  lookins;  fur  homes  m-  n|i|i(ii-tunilies  to  <>stal)lish  tliem.selves  in 
this  part  of  the  I'ppiT  I'eninsula  a.s  fruit  rai.sers.  truck  farmers,  hay 
and  forage  producci's  or'  livestoi-k  men.  The  picturesijue  outlook  has 
been  well  covered,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  description,  from  the  pen  of 
a  modern  writer,  of  the  woniler.s  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  whose  fantastic 
panorama  commences  to  unroll  a  few  miles  northeast  of  iMunising.  The 
reader  may  admire  the  dcscrijitive  narrative  penned  by  the  first  explor- 
ers who  waxed  poetic  over  them,  and  may  also  compare  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  of  poetr;v'  and  fact  frcmi  tlie  pen  of  the  widely  known 
authoress.  Constance  Feuimore  "Woolaon : 

"The  Pictured  Rocks  stretch  from  Munising  harbor  eastward  along 
the  coast,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  300  feet  from  tlie  water, 
in  sheer  precipices,  without  beach  at  their  bases.  They  show  a  constant 
succession  of  rock- sculptures,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  coloring — yellow,  bine,  gn^en  and  gray,  in    all  shades  of 
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dark  and  light,  altt'tDatinf:  with  I'iU'h  utlu'r  in  a  iiianii(?r  which  charms 
the  traveler,  iind  so  aKtonishcs  the  sober  geologist  that  his  dull  pages 
blosBOTii  as  the  rase.  It  is  iiiipossible  to  enniiierate  all  the  rock  pictures 
for  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  lievilderiug  series,  vai'.ving  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  and  sweeping  like  a  panorama,  from  curve  to  eurve, 
mile  after  mile.  They  vary,  also,  to  various  eyes,  one  person  seeing  a 
castle  with  towers  where  another  s('i',s  a  earavau  of  the  desei't ;  the  near- 
sighted follow  the  tracery  of  tro|iie!il  folinge.  the  far-.sighte'd  pointing 
(nit  a  storied  fortification  with  a  banner  Hying  from  its  summit.  There 
are.  h()wever,  ii  number  of  the  pictures  so  boldly  drawn  that  all  can  see 
them  near  or  far.  even  the  most  deailly  practical  minds  being  forced  to 
admit  their  reality.  I'a.ssing  the  (.'hiinney's  and  the  -Miners  castle,  a 
iletachcd  mass  enlled  (he  Sail  Rwk.  eoiues  into  view:  and  so  striking  is 
the  resemblance  lo  a  sloo|i  with  the  .jib  ami  mainsail  s|ircad.  that,  at  a 
short  distance  ont  at  sea,  anvone  would  siipjiosc  it  a  real  iioat  at  anchor 
near  th.-  beach.  Two  head-lands  beymhl  this.  Le  Grand  I'ortal.  .so  naine<l 
hy  the  voyageurs.  a  race  now  gone,  whose  unwi'illch  hisloi'v.  hanging  in 
fragments  on  the  jioint  of  Lake  Superior  and  fast  fading  away,  behmgs 
to  what  will  soon  he  the  mystic  days  of  the  fiii-  trade.  The  Grand  Por- 
tal (after  standing  for  untold  ages  the  Grand  I'ortal  eolhiiised  durinir 
a  big  .storm  several  years  ago*  is  lUlt  fi.'t  high  hy  1(>8  feet  broml  at  the 
water  level;  and  the  cliff  in  wliich  it  is  cut  rises  above  the  areii.  imiking 
the  whole  Ix'iglit  2S.-)  fi-.-t.  The  gi'cat  cave  whose  door  is  tlic  l',,ilal 
sliclrhes  back  in  the  sliapc  of  a  vaulting  room,  the  arches  of  the  roof  are 
built  of  ycJlow  sandstmie,  and  tln^  sides  fi'etlcd  into  fantastic  shapes  hy 
the  waves  diiviiig  in  during  storms,  and  dashiuu-  up  a  hundred  feet  to- 
ward the  reverbeiatiiig  roof  witli  a  hollow  boom.  Floating  under  ibe 
I'orlal.  on  a  summer  day.  voices  c^tio  bark  ;m.l  forth,  a  single  word  is 
ic].ra1cd  and  naturally  liic  mind  reverts  to  the  Indian  liclief  in  grotes.|ue 
imps  who  hauuled  Ih.^  ravcni  ami  plavcd  llieir  |. ranks  upon  rash  in- 
trn<lcrs. 

■■Kartlicr  lowanl  the  cast  is  l,a  ('hapi^llc  of  Viiyaeciirs.  This  rock- 
.■ha|!el  is  forty  feet  al.ovc  llic  lake,  a  trii]|dc  with  an  arched  roof  of  sau<l- 
sluue,  resting  partly  on  massive  columns,  as  perfect  a.s  the  columned 
ruiiis  of  Fgy|it.  Within,  the  rocks  form  an_  altar  and  a  pnlpit:  and  the 
cliff  in  front  is  woi'u  into  rough  .steps  ujiward  from  the  water,  so  Ihat 
all  stands  leady  for  Ibe  minister  and  his  <-engregation.  The  colors  of  the 
H>ck  are  fresco,  masses  anil  lichens  aie  the  stained  glass;  and.  from  be- 
low, the  eontiiuious  wash  of  the  water  in  and  out  through  the  hok-s  in 
the  sides,  is  like  the  low,  opening  swell  of  an  organ  voluntary. 

"The  Silver  Cascade  falls  from  an  overhanging  cliff  175  feet  into  the 
lake  helow.  The  fall  of  Niagai'a  is  1(5.")  feet,  ten  feet  less  than  the  Sil- 
ver, which  is  but  a  ribbon  in  breadth,  cimiparcd  to  the  'Thunder  of  Wa- 
ter.' The  Silver  is  a  beautiful  fall  and  the  largest  among  the  pictures; 
but  tile  whole  coast  of  Superior  is  spangled  with  the  spray  <if  innumer- 
able cascades  and  rapids,  as  a!l  the  little  rivers,  instead  of  running 
through  the  gorges  and  ravines  of  the  lower  lake  country,  spring  boldly 
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only  ji  small  portion  of  wliifh  has  bt'cii  siifficifiitly  i-lcarcd  foi-  plot  work, 
or  for  the  uxtensm;  propagation  of  siwl  corn  fnnn  varit'ticK  which  'Sir. 
Geismar  has  bred  and  acclimated.  No  woj'k  with  livi'ntoek  Iihs  yet  been 
ccKuinpiieed,  althonfrh  the  plan  is  to  begin  the  erection  of  barns  in  the 
nciir  fiitnre.  iind  coiTniieiice  expcrinienis  in  this  field,  on  the  (i'2()-acre 
tract  wliich  has  recently  l)wu  dcmatcd  for  that  purpose. 

Neither  slK.old  the  stranger  to  Alger  eoiinty  iniairine  that  the  conn- 
try  is  all  an  o-xperinicnt  from  the  asri.-iiltiiral  and  horticnltiira]  stan.l- 
|)oiiit,s;  for  it  has  many  well-developed  fanas,  orchards  ami  lierry  Iracts. 
and  the  former  drawbacks  of  inadequate  markets  and  nicinis  of  tivins- 
portation  have  been  overcome  l>y  the  iinildin;;  of  its  railroads  and  its 
adoption  of  the  comity  road  system,  (.liathani  led  in  the  latter  move- 
ment and  had  the  first  macaihmiized  roatls  built   in   the  comity. 

The  ex|icri(Ment  station  al  tlial  point  is  so  cloMcly  allied  to  the  agri- 
cultural futnr..  of  Alger  county  that  this  is  considcre.l  an  a|>jn'opriafe 
place  in  the  nai  rati  veto  give  pro|ier  credit  for  its  cHtaiiiishmcnl.  '-While 
the  necessity  for  an  Exp.'rimcnt  Station  was  I'ecogniiced  and  agitated 
foi'  a  nuiubi'v  of  years  prior  to  its  cslablisluiLcnt."  says  the  Miiiihiii'j 
lUpuhliai,,.  '-the  fiiLal  work  for  seeming  it  was  largely  pcrfoi'iiicd  )>y 
the  iiei'i.Ic  of  Menominee  c.anitv  thromrh  their  then  rciu'c.seiitativc  W. 
.1.  Oherdorf..r,  a  pr(.gres.sivc  and  energelic  farmei'  of  Ktcphen.son.     Tlie 

'  isited  the 
n.     rbat- 

1   (.1-  thl'Oc 

Tlicn-  was 
f  more,  no 
'  been  made 
by  the  Experiment  Station.  Ohathani  today  might  still  be  waiting  'for 
something  to  turn  up,"  were  it  not  for  the  ilevelopnient  work  inaiigu- 
nitf'd  at  that  time  under  the  nmsterful  generalship  of  I'lvsident  W.  (J. 
JIather  of  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company;  and  thus  it  conies  tliat 
Chatham  today  with  its  three  large  stores,  its  dozen  or  more  iriodem 
buildings,  its  three  stitry  hotel  built  of  Kolid  stmic.  its  splendid  sehool 
building,  it.'!  more  llian  one  hundred  substantial  farm  buildings  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles,  .stands  as  a  living  moinnnent  of  what  may  be  ox- 
pe<'ted  fi'om  capital  wisely  inve.st.ed  with  a  view  to  futnri;  returns.  No 
doubt  the  ExperinioiLtal  Station  i.s  in  a  small  measure  responsible  for 
this  local  developnu'iit.  for  if  on  aeeonnt  of  it  President  Mather  selected 
Chatham  as  his  fir.st  oKjeetive  point,  it  is  because  no  mau  appreciates 
more  keenly  timn  lie  that  the  future  of  Alger  county  lies  in  its  vast 
agrieidtural  I'csoureea.  The  woi'k  of  earrjiug  out  the  details  of  futiu'e 
experiments  had  been  entrusted  to  the  present  superintendent,  Leo  -M. 
Geismar,  who  on  April  28,  1900,  arrived  with  orders  to  plow  and  plant 
twenty  acres  of  the  experiment  farm." 


im|)ossible  task  of  selecting  a  site  which  would  suit  ev. 
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Growth  im  I'dih'i.atio.v 
The   first   nationMi    i-w3.sus   i'ovc^riii^    Li 
1890,  and  the  threi;  oompiirative  cimiiiorat 
year  present  tliese  figiiri'S: 

TOWNHIIJl'S  AND   \'r[,i,.MlH 

AuTraiii  T(iwiishi[)   

JJiU-t   To\viislii|>    IMJ-.i  1.927           177 

Graiiil  Island  T<)«-iislii|>  :>■> 

Liiiu'st.iuc  Tinvii.slii]!   41;:!  275 

Blatltias  Tiiwdsiii])  32?^  814 

Mimisiiig  Towiislii]).  iiu'hidinji  .Mviui^^iiifr  Village  H.r)47  2.277          2S8 

(Mmiisiiig   Village)     '.  (2.052)  (2.014) 

Onota  Townsliip 147  22(j          ICl 

Rodt  River  TinvTislii|i    1,206  3(i5         ;^2S 

Total    of   tlio    coimty    7.G7.">         5.8158       1,238 

l,rcK  CorNTY  AND  Newberky 

]-ui'r  eiinuly  wius  set  off  from  Chippewa  in  1887,  anil  at  tlio  first  elee- 
tion,  held  A|)ril  20fh  of  tliat  year,  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Sheriff.  A.  G.  Lo«ks;  cletk  and  register  of  deeds,  Ambro  Bettes,  treas- 
urer, Fred.  J.  Stewart;  proseeuting  attorney,  S.  N.  Dutchor;  sun'eyor, 
William  .f.  Aelen ;   eoroneis,  H.  J.  Fraser  and  Saiiford  Ilelmer. 

Early  in  1882  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Newberry  was  an 
unhrokeu  wilderness,  but  within  a  few  months  a  elearing  of  about  thirty 
aeres  had  been  made  for  the  site  of  the  Vulean  Furnaee  and  eottages 
of  thc^e  to  be  connected  with  the  enterprise.  Within  a  year  twenty  or 
thirty  neat  honscs  stood  occni>ieil  and  a  general  .i^tore.  24  x  85  feet,  was 
in  operation.  This  was  o|ie»ed  l).v  W'ellcr  &  Burt.  A  iMiarding  house 
for  the  regnliii-  emplo.vees.  with  the  upper  .story  of  the  building  arranged 
for  tran.sients,  was  liuilt  opposite  the  store,  on  Handy  street,  and  in  the 
soccnid  story  of  the  store  reading  rooms  were  also  opened  for  the  fifty  or 
sixty  workmen  employed.  The  fnrnai-e  buildings  were  all  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railrojtd  tracks,  all  of  their  foundations  being  of  sandstone. 

I''ive  years  after  the  foundinj;;  of  Newherry  on  the  furnace  enterprise 
the  Xcwhni'!/  Xnrs.  in  its  first  uiuiilier.  hrieHy  reviewed  the  prospects 
of  the  village,  wliicb.  it  i.s  needless  lo  add.  were  |ironoimced  bright.  It 
referied  lo  the  platting  of  Xewbi'iiy  five  years  bit'ore  under  the  super- 
vision  of  \V.  G.  Strong,  and  land  eoiinidssioncr  of  the  Detroit,  JIackinac 
&  .Mar.|uetti>  railroad,  and  referted  in  glowing  terms  to  the  enterprise 
of  A.  G.  honks,  the  tirsi  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  article  mentioned 
with  pi'idc  its  ^.').000  .school  building:  that  the  Vuleaji  Furnace  was  eat- 
ing u|>  timber  al  the  rate  of  a  thou.sand  aeies  annually,  and  that  the 
railroad,  wliicb  wa,s  a  narrow  gauge  from  the  furnace  to  the  timber 
supply,  intended  soon  to  extend  if.s  line  smith,  across  the  peninsula,  to 
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Lake  Slichigan.  liesiik-s  the  furnaee  industry,  the  town's  growth  relied 
(HI  a.  good  luinher,  ])ile  and  pole  business,  and  such  agricultural  products 
of  the  siirroumling  c(mntry  as  hay,  peas  and  oats. 

Newlierry,  which  liad  heen  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1885,  has 
been  the  county  seat  fnim  the  first,  and  is  now  a  growing  coTniinmity 
of  J.]S2  people,  or  more  than  a  <niaiter  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
county.  The  main  street  of  the  place  has  a  number  of  substantial  mod- 
ern brick  stores,  well  stocked,  and  the  surrounding  c()untrj'  has 
all  the  good  marks  of  a  rich  agiicnltural  district.  Newberry  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  road,  fifty-five  milts 
northwest  of  St.  Ignace  and  fifty-six  miles  southwest  of  the  Soo.  It 
has  been  called  the  "fratewiiy  to  the  deer-lmnting  grounds  of  Jliehigan, " 
but  tliis  is  more  in  the  line  of  general  description  than  in  the  natnre 
of  any  explanation  of  her  favorable  prospects.  Both  her  water  works 
and  electric  lijrht  i)lant  arc  village  property.  She  has  five  churches,  a 
good  school,  (ipera  lioiise.  and  a  prosperous  weekly  newspaper  {Scivbernj 
Scn\f). 

The  N'ewherry  school  building  is  a  fine  looking  structure,  modern  in 
every  respect.  Its  ph.-s'sieal  and  chemical  laboratories  are  especially 
complete.  The  free  text-book  system  is  in  vogue.  "As  long  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  to^ni  reinains  more  or  less  the  same,  as  that  of  Newberry 
does."  says  It.  D.  Hughes,  principal  of  the  high  school,  "the  attendance 
in  the  lower  grades  nuist  remain  fairly  constant,  and  the  increased  school 
ennillment  nuist  be  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school.  In  the 
fall  of  1!KW  our  high  school  enrollment  was  50;  last  year  it  was  65; 
tliLs  year  it  is  81).  In  other  words,  the  high  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased sixty  per  cent  in  two  ycui's. 

■'When  we  comider  the  fad  tliat  Newberry  is  not  situated  in  a 
thickly  sett-led  agricultural  i:i)mmiinity  that  can  send  a  great  many  non- 
resident pniiils  to  the  town  wluiol.  we  find  that  our  high  si-hool  enroll- 
ment is  lat-ger  in  piii[iortion  to  the  |nipulation  than  that  of  any  other 
hiuli  school  in  Michijraii  of  whii-h  wc  \<.ww.  Not  the  hvist  unu.sual  thing 
iilioul  the  cJirolliticnt  is  th;(t  the  uioober  of  hoys  c.\<-ccds  that  of  the 
srirls." 

The  high  standing  of  the  Ne\vbi>rry  school  has  earned  it  a  place  in 
the  nniversity  list;  that  is,  those  who  have  completed  its  course  arc  ad- 
mitt^'d  without  examination  to  any  college  in  jMichigan.  It  has  earned 
quite  unusual  honors  in  declamation  and  oratory,  and  the  lower  grades 
have  also  excelled  in  spelling  and  the  fundamental  branches,  as  evi- 
denced in  contests  with  the  classes  of  neighboring  cities  like  llunisiug 
and  Grand  Jlarais. 

To  the  world  at  large,  Newberry  is  best  known  as  the  home  of  the 
Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Company  and  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane. 
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I'ri'EK  ['entnsl'i.a   Insane  IIosi'itai, 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Xewborry  is  tho  impo.sing  collec- 
tioii  of  buikliiiss  whicii  stands  for  the  I'liiicr  Poninsula  llospitiil  for  the 
Insane  and  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  state  built  on  the 
cottage  [ilan.  Its  administration  building  is  large  nnd  iniiiosing  in  its 
simplieity.  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and.  with  the  f(airteen  eot- 
tiiges  in  whieh  the  patients  iiiid  their  homes,  almost  forms  a  larfje  fpiad- 
ranjrle;  the  tiffun'  will  lie  eoiupli'te.  as  noted  beneath  the  view  given, 
when  the  original  plan  has  been  jierfeeted. 

The  huiklings,  farm  and  unimproved  lands  owned  by  the  state  and 
devoted  to  tkis  purpose,  now  cover  an  area  of  CSO  aercs.  or  forty  acre.s 
more  than  a  square  uiile.  The  iuteiior  (if  tlie  .piadrangle  aixtund  wliieh 
the  lul Ml inist ration  building,  auuis.'iiient  hall  and  eottages  are  buitt  is 
Iierliaps  ;iiM)  liy  nOd  feet,  and  the  stni.-tures  are  connected  hy  a  bmg 
porch,  so  that  the  visitor  iiiiiv  visii  eveiy  I'oom  in  the  hi>s]iitid  witlioiit 
going  out  of  diiors. 

The  lofty,  pietuivs.pie  site  of  thr  hospital  is  ideal.  It  is  far  enough 
lenioved  froin  all  .-ity  noises  as  t.i  be  a  place  of  quiet  and  test;  the  air 
is  pure  and  bracing  and  patients  are  supplied  with  the  |iurcst  of  arte- 
sian water.  A  niaeailamized  road  leads  froui  Newberry  to  tlie  institu- 
tion, and  tlie  roads  alu.nt  the  hos|>ital  are  well  kept,  and  the  grounds  ad- 
.jacent  to  the  buildings  are  tsustefully  planted  with  rose  bushes,  hedges, 
plants  and  shrubbery. 

Eight  of  the  eottiiges  are  occupied  by  the  male  patients  (484  in 
number)  and  six  by  the  women  (;!4()).  In  pleasant  weather,  all  pa- 
tients not  ineapaeitated  are  taken  for  exereise,  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two 
daily  being  found  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  In  im-lement 
weather  the  eonneeting  porehes  are  used  for  promenades. 

.Many  amusements  are  provided.  The  men  have  their  billiard  tables, 
ehecker 'boards  and  other  games;  the  women,  phonographs,  music  boxes, 
etc.  Kach  week  the  hospital  liaml  gives  a  eoiieert:  weekly  dances  are 
also  hel.l;  and  oeeasionally  a  theatrical  tniiiiie  gives  a  peiformiim-e  for 
their  benefit. 

The  well  cultivated  hospital  farm  produces  tiie  vegetables  useil  by 
the  patients,  as  well  as  the  hay.  grain  and  fodder  for  the  large  herd  of 
Ilolstein  cattle  and  drovi"  of  hogs,  which  tlie  hos|iital  maintains  for 
milk  and  meat.  The  hogs  are  kejit  in  a  .■emeiit  building  and  the  cattle 
bains  have  cement  Moors  and  t-..nighs;  so  that  their  ipiartors  are  cleaner 
than  many  houses.  The  milkers  don  white  clothes  and  keep  them  iiiider 
lock  and  key  \\-\u-n  not  in  use. 

As  many  patients  as  are  phy.sically  b1  are  given  < 
farm  and  about  the  barns  and  laundry,  exjierienee  I 
this  is  conducive  to  better  health,  keeps  them  eonten 
reeoverv.  An  obseiver  facetiously  adds:  "Many 
workers,  and  others  give  evidence  of  their  sanity  b 
labor  po.ssible."' 
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Tliere  is  a  conservatory  which  provides  plants  for  the  Hower  hvds 
about  the  groiinda  in  summer;  also  a  ileer  park,  with  a  hord  of  deer,  that 
is  a  source  of  great  dcli^rht  to  the  patient*. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  sph'ndid  institution,  which  has  the  care 
of  these  eight  Iniiidred  unfortunates,  does  not  run  itself,  and,  without 
mentioning  names,  too  ninch  cannot  he  said  in  eonimendation  of  the 
faithfulness  and  skill  of  the  achninist ration  ofticeiw  and  the  fine  corps  of 
attending  physicians  and  trained  nurses.  Alnnit  .$140,000  are  anually 
expended  in  the  iiutintenance  of  the  hospital,  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  about  $600.0(10. 

The  state  legislature  of  lSi)3  fixed  upon  the  location  of  the  Upper 
Hospital  near  Newberry,  and  in  1894  the  erection  of  the  buildings  was 
conuiienced  on  a  560-aerc  tract  donated  by  tlu^  I'eninsula  Land  Com- 
pany and  the  peoph-  of  Luce  county.  The  institution  was  opened  for 
patients  November  1.  181)5.  the  first  to  be  received  being  transferred 
from  the  hospital  at  Travcrsi'  City. 

L.\KE  Sri'KRIOR  IriiM  .\ND  CllKMlCAl-  Co,-\u'.\\v 
Tbe  Lake  Snpe;  ior  Iron  and  Cbemical  Company  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est jirochicers  of  charcoal,  iron  and  wood  alcohol  in  the  I'nited  Static. 
It  is  capitalized  at  $10.0(I0.(HHI  and  owns  furnaces  and  chemical  plants 
located  at  Newberry,  Mani.stique,  Cbocohiy.  Hoyne  City.  Elk  Rapids 
and  Ashland,  "Wisconsin.  The  Newberry  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  modem  of  the  six  establishments  mentioned,  cost  about 
!)!iiOO.(XK)  and  employs  some  oOO  men.  The  now  company  took  over  the 
holdings  of  the  old  concern  in  July,  1910.  the  most  important  addition 
to  tbe  Imildings  being  the  mammoth  retort,  70  feet  by  400  feet,  ground 
for  the  structure  being  broken  in  December,  1910. 

A  distiiict  ileparturc  and  advance  from  the  old  methods  were  par- 
ticularly noted  in  the  operation  of  the  new  saw  and  wood  null,  which  is 
40  feet  by  150  feet,  not  including  the  annex  which  contains  the  ma- 
chinery. Under  the  old  wasteful  methods  of  handling  tlie  wood  for  the 
furnace,  timber  worth  i^lO  per  thoivsand,  if  manufactured  into  lumber, 
was  converted  into  charcoal.  The  new  mill  has  always  been  operated 
by  electricity,  furnished  from  the  central  power  plant,  capacity  60,(100 
feet  daily.  There  is  a  large  artificial  pond  constructed  of  cement  into 
which  the  logs  are  dumped  on  their  arrival  at  the  mill.  The  central 
power  plant  is  contained  in  a  large  building  of  brick  and  cement  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  metropolitan  plants  used  in  the 
operati<m  of  street  railways,  for  lighting  purposes,  etc. 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  best  illHstration.s  in  the  county  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  retort  system  over  the  old  and  almost  obsolete  kiln 
method,  the  latter  wasting  great  <piantities  of  alcohol  and  acetate  of 
lime.  The  Newberry  retort  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country,  its 
twentj'  ovens  daily  converting  200  cords  of  four-foot  wood  into  char- 
coal. The  wood  is  loaded  into  steel  eais  before  being  placed  in  the  re- 
torts and  when  the  charring  process  is  completei!  is  then  nin  into  cool- 
ing houses  where  it  is  allowed  to  reiriain  another  twenty-four  hours. 
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I'mler  the  rt-iart  systi'iii  n  iiiiicli  greater  yiplil  of  alcoiidl  is  Kecnreci 
from  a  cord  of  wood  than  under  the  kiln  method,  iiml  a  inmsiderable 
siiving  is  ctfectwl  in  eost  of  handling  the  (.'liari-oal.  I'iuUt  the  kiln  nietliod 
about  four  fjidlons  of  wood  alt-ohol  is  secured  from  a  i-ord  of  wood,  and 
from  no  at-etnte  i>f  limt'  to  8(1  pounds  per  eord.  Under  the  retoi't  system 
the  yiehl  is  12  gallcms  of  ah-oliol  anil  from  180  to  220  poundH  of  lime 
to  the  ciird  of  wood.  Fn  fai-t.  the  so-called  hi-iirodnels  now  form  a  very 
important  item  in  the  operation  of  the  fnniaec  properties,  and  their 
value  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron,  who.se  annual 


l'l.A^ 


output  is  about  200.000  tons.  The  output  of  wood  alcohol  is  about  :!,- 
400.000  galhms  annually  and  of  acetate  of  lime.  til.oOO.OOO  pounds.  The 
estimated  net  earnings  of  the  entire  group,  after  making  all  allowanees. 
amount  to  $l.;i80.000  yearly. 

From  five  to  six  miles  of  traekage  are  (iperafed  in  the  yards  of  the 
plant.  The  artesian  wells  which  furnish  the  water  supply  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  40,(K10  gallons  per  minute.  The  monthly  payroll  of  the  New- 
berry plant  is  about  !l!25.000  Hdiich  means  quite  a  little  to  local  trade. 

It  is  said  that  the  company  has  at  its  command  over  300.000  acres  of 
bardwoo<l  lands  from  which  to  draw  for  raw  material,  and  owns  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  railwa.v  branches  and  spnrs,  as  well  as  a  lease  of  the 
Yale  mine  at  He.ssenier,  in  which  570,000  tons  of  ore  are  blocked  out. 
The  head  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Detroit,  ilichigan. 
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About  two  miles  northeast  <if  Xewljyrry  is  the  location  of  one  of  the 
most  proinineiit  colonization  schemes  of  the  WesterD  Sei^urities  Land 
Company,  of  St.  Paul,  formerly  the  Union  Pacific  Land  Company. 
Their  operations  include  720,000  acres  in  Mackinae,  Chippewa,  School- 
craft and  Luce  comities,  and  aim  especially  to  bring  settlers  to  the  east- 
em  sections  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  who  are  qualified  to  cultivate  the 
lands,  raise  the  products  to  which  they  are  so  well  adapted,  and  estab- 
lish thereon  permanent  lioiiies.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration 
of  the  agrieiiltural  outlook  of  Luce  county, 

ACHlOrl.TCKAl,    On-UHIK 

In  jreneivd  terms,  it  may  be  said  tliat.  with  few  exceptions  (mostly 
in  connection  with  the  cereals)  any  crop  tliat  can  be  grown  further 
.south  also  flourishes  in  this  part  of  the  I'ciiiiLsnla.  The  county  is  dotted 
with  small  lakes  and  streams,  wild  gras-ses  grow  in  great  profusion, 
making  conditions  ideal  for  stock  rai.sinj;  aiid  dairying  purpi)ses.  In 
fact,  this  is  naturally  a  gra.ss  country  and  there  is  no  such  thing  known 
as  winter  killing  of  (neadoiv.s.  as  in  other  regions,  because  the  grimnd  is 
protecteil  with  a  heavy  blanket  of  snow.  And  as  soou  as  the  snow  leaves 
the  gnmnii  in  the  spring  it  is  ready  for  the  plow. 

All  residents  of  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Northern  PcninKidn  will 
be  interested  hi  learning  that  the  government's  i)lant  bureau  is  engaged 
in  domesticating  the  hliieberiy,  thousands  of  bu.shcls  of  which  are  har- 
vested eacli  year  and  find  a  leady  sale  in  the  Chicago  and  Jlilwaukee 
market.s.  The  secret  of  previous  failures  in  this  and  similar  lines  of 
iiortieiiltural  I'xperinients,  the  govcrnnieut  experts  have  found  out,  is 
the  difViciilty  iu  providing  just  that  sort  of  peaty  underground  mixture 
tliat  the  blueberry  needs  in  order  to  thrive,  but  now  that  its  require- 
ments are  more  fully  understood  this  can  be  accomplished  by  trenching 
and  similar  niethod.s.  "The  bluebeny  thrives  only  in  peat,  whether  in 
bog  or  uplanil."  according  to  .\Ir.  liach  who  has  swured  his  information 
from  data  gathered  for  a  forthcouiing  government  bulletin  on  blue- 
berry culture.  '"That  is  to  say,  in  a  soil  composed  of  vegetable  matter 
which  has  undergone  partial  decomposition,  and  the  further  decay  which 
is  arrested  iiy  the  lU'cscnce  of  water,  as  iu  a  swamp,  or  b.v  uudcrlyiog 
stratum  of  sand.  Inasmuch  as  the  sand  (hies  not  contain  those  bacteria 
which  attack  vegetahle  substances,  it  preserves  to  a  certain  extent  the 
overlying  partly  decayed  uiaterial.  This  material  c(Uitains  so  mncb 
acid  that  tlie  cultivated  |ilaiits  of  our  fi<-lds  will  not  grow  in  it  at  all. 
It  is  poisonous  lo  tlicm;   but  it  is  just  what  the  bliieherry  requiri's."" 

This,  aiul  anything  cLse  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  berries,  is  of 
practical  ciinccrn  to  the  farmers  of  Luce  county,  as  they  (ealize  that 
their  soils  and  climafe  are  finely  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  small 
fruits.  Likewise,  their  potatoes  are  vastly  superior  to  those  grown  fur- 
ther south,  being  free  of  "cores"  and  ilry  rot;  solid,  smooth  and  jial- 
atable.  They  are  in  <leuiand  in  Chicago  and  other  la;ge  cities.  City 
pui'chasers,   liowevcr.   do  not   like  to    l)uy    mixed    varieiies   and.    aceoi'd- 
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in^ly,  tlie   wiioh'.salo    punrliasers   sin;   urging   npoti  gniwoi-s    Ihc   ;hlvis;i- 
bility  of  pliiiiting  tlu^  pure  sei-il  aiul  keeping  thi-  vjtrieticn  separated. 

Minor  Fuinth  and  I'ui-ulation 

Sou  Juni'tion,  where  connwtionK  are  made  with  the  Soci  to  the  east, 
ami  St.  Jgnac^e  and  Mackinac  to  the  southeast;  and  Dollarville  and  Me- 
Jlilbui,  just  west  of  Newberry,  are  other  stations  worthy  ot*  mention  on 
the  Dulnth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic.  In  the  early  eighties,  when  the 
line  had  but  lately  bei'n  completed  as  the  Detroit,  JIarquetto  &  Maek- 
inac,  -Mi'.Millan  was  considered  a  very  promising  settlement.  At  this 
point  tlic  r()ad  skirted  the  hard  land,  and  between  it  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan was  and  is  a  belt  of  beautiful  fanning  land.  Even  then  the  country 
wiis  being  settled  largely  by  farJiiers  and,  as  enthusiastienlly  noted  by 
an  observer  of  that  period,  "all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  in  luxuriant 
abundance."  It  was  thought  that  McMillan  would  permanently  ben- 
efit by  the  productiveness  of  the  adjacent  country.  DollaiTille,  two 
miles  west  of  Newberry,  was  namwl  after  »  Mr.  Dollar,  general  man- 
ager of  the  American  Lumber  Company,  which  eoniinenced  business 
at  that  point  in  July,  1882. 

The  first  national  census  taken  after  the  organization  of  Luce  county 
was  that  of  1890,  which  indicated  her  population  to  be  2.45;5;  this  had 
inereasi-d  to  2,i)8:J  in  IflOO  and  4,0(14  in  1910.  The  comparative  figures 
by  townships  and  Newberry  village  are  as  follows: 

Coi'NTY  Divisions                                                                1910     lf)00  18!J0 

Columbia  Township 411        204 

Lakefield  Township   434        2i)7  15!l 

McMillan  Twp..  including  Newberry  Village 1.811     1.857  1,!>4S) 

I'cntland  Townshiji 1,:128        625  347 

Newberry  Village 1,182     1,015  1,115 
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CHAPTEE  XXI 
MARQl'KTTE  AX1>  KAKAGA  COfXTIKK 

Ma[;(JI.  ETTE      CdCNTY      OHOANIZED IrON      OkE     DiSCOVliRED .M.\lWil"ETTE 

OlTi'   FOCNDED ['kTEK    WlIlTE    OOMF.H Ir<)N    JIOC'NTAIN    Ra11,R0.VD— 

OitE  I'lEKs  HriLT — Great  Fire  op  1868^ — Ore  Traffic  and  Other 
Business — Yili-age  and  City— IIabbor  and  Water  Power — Ptblio 
lil^ILDINGS  and  .\IaR(J["ETTE  Stati'E — pREsycE  Ikle^I'pi'er  Pen'in- 
s%ri,A  State  Prison— Xurtuern  State  Xormal  School — Negacneb — 
Isni'EMiNf! — Oliver  [ron  .Mining  Company — Oi-bveland-Oi^iffs 
Iron  JIlving  Comi'anv — Eakly  OrrsiDE  SIining  Centers — Mining 
Si'mmarv — .MoDT'n,  Dairy  Farm — Increase  in  Popclatiox — IJahaga 
CorNTY^ — Baraoa  Mission  axd  Village— The  3[etiiodist  JIission— 
Vilt,a<;e  (iF  1/Ansh— Pf:ter  Chebassa — OriifiR  "\'ri,LA(;Es— Increase 

l.\'  PoPrLATKIN. 

Py  tho  leKisilativc  act  (if  Miin-li  i).  184:J,  the  riipci-  J'l'iuiisuUt  wa.s  di- 
vidfd  into  tlu'  foniitii's  of  Jlaniiiette.  Delta,  Chippewa,  ilackinac,  School- 
craft and  Ontoiiag(m-— Marquette  infhi<liiig  parts  of  Iron  and  Diekinson. 
besides  its  present  territiiry.  Iron  was  set  off  in  1885  and  Dickinson  in 
ls;n.  thus  (-ntting  old  Marquette  county  to  its  present  area. 

MAR(ir-ETTB  COI'NTV   ORGANIZED 

Tlie  original  lioumfs  of  Marquette  county  included  that  jwirtion  of 
state  hcfween  the  lines  hetween  ranges  23  and  24  west,  the  north  hound- 
my  of  township  41.  the  line  between  rangeji  37  and  38  went  an<l  Lake 
Superior,  such  territory  Ui  hi;  attached  to  Cliip]>ewa  county  for  .jndieial 
purposes.  The  act  of  March  1!).  1845,  was  of  a  re-organie  character, 
amending  the  act  of  1843.  The  first  general  election  for  .Mar(|iiette 
county  was  held  November  4.  1851,  when  the  following  vote  was  re- 
corded: For  governor.  Robert  JlcClellan.  5:i.  and  T.  E.  Gridley,  8; 
lieutenant  governor,  Calvin  Britain,  i33.  and  George  II.  Ilazleton,  8; 
.-judge  of  probate  court,  Philo  M.  Everett.  02;  sheriff,  James  1).  "Watt, 
62;  register,  Peter  AVhite,  62 ;  clerk.  John  S.  Livermore,  62 ;  treasurer, 
Charles  Johnson.  62;   surveyor,  John  Burt.  61. 

Marquette  township  was  established  under  authority  of  the  legisla- 
406 
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live  nci  of  Jlarch  16.  1847,  and  indutlcd  all  the  territory  previously  set 
off  as  the  eoiintv  of  Marquette.  Tlie  first  meeting  was  ordered  to  be 
liold  at  file  liouse  of  Lucius  Jl.  Thayer  in  June,  1847,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  a  township  meeting  being  held  until  July  15,  1850,  when  thn 
following  officers  were  chosen-.  A.  R.  Harlow,  supervisor;  R.  J.  Gra- 
veraet,  clerk;  A.  R.  Harlow  and  E.  C.  Rogers,  school  inspectors;  R. 
J.  Graveraet,  treawiirer;  Joshua  Ilodgkins,  dirt^tor  of  poor;  Samuel 
Jloody,  Charles  Johnson  and  A.  R.  Harlow,  road  commissioners;  Sam- 
uel Jloody,  N.  E.  Eddy,  Czar  Jones,  .iustices,  and  A.  N.  Barney,  A,  H. 
:MttchelI  and  Charles  Johnson,  constables. 

Iron  Ore  Discovered 
It  should  be  plainly  understood  that  the  organization  of  Marquette 
county  in  1843  was  purely  a  political  matter,  since  several  years  were 
to  transpire  before  there  were  any  permanent  settlois  in  her  territory. 
The  survey  of  the  country  was  made  by  William  R.  Burt,  deputy  under 
Dr.  Hougliton,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1844.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber (jne  of  his  parties  was  encamped  at  the  etist  end  of  Teal  lake.  Jacob 
Houghton,  a  member  of  the  party,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
first  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  Upper  Peninsula:  "On  the  morning 
of  the  lOtli  of  September,  1844,  we  started  to  run  the  line  south  between 
ranges  26  and  27.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
lake,  the  eompassmau  began  to  notice  the  Huetuation  in  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  We  were,  of  course,  using  the  solar  compass,  of 
which  Jlr.  Burt  was  the  inventor,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement 
of  the  ohl  gentleman  when  viewing  the  changes  of  the  variation — the 
needle  not  actually  traversing  alike  in  any  two  places.  He  kept  changing 
his  position  to  take  observations,  all  the  time  saying:  'How  would  they 
survey  this  country  without  my  compass?  What  could  be  done  here 
without  ray  compass?'  It  was  the  full  and  complete  realization  of  what 
he  had  for&seen  when  struggling  through  the  first  stages  of  his  invention. 
At  length,  the  compassman  called  for  us  all  to  '  come  and  see  a  variation 
which  will  boat  them  all.'  As  we  looked  at  the  instrument,  to  our  as- 
tonishment the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  traversing  a  few  degrees  to 
the  south  of  west.  Mr.  Buit  called  out,  'Boys,  look  around  and  see 
what  you  can  find.'  We  all  left  the  line,  some  going  to  the  east,  some 
going  to  the  west,  and  all  of  us  returned  with  specimens  of  iron  ore, 
mostly  gathered  from  outcrops.  This  was  along  the  first  mile  from  Teal 
lake.     We  carried  all  the  specimens  we  could  conveniently." 

M.^EQUETTE  City  Founded 
The  Jackson  Mining  Company,  organized  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  by 
P.  M.  Everett,  afterward  of  Marquette,  became  owner  of  the  property 
which  developed  into  the  Jackson  mine,  at  Negaunee,  as  a  result  of  the 
discoveries  of  ore  by  the  liurt  surveyors  in  1844.  He  arrived  in  the 
field  during  the  following  year,  and  is  credited  with  being  the  county's 
first  permanent  white  settler.     When  he  arrived  at  the  future  site  of 
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-Marqurttr,  ii(i  IikUmh  fm-!ini[  111  lent  was  Jnc-iitfd  wlier.'  tin-  .\l;u-ldiiiH; 
dejMit  ndw  stiiiuls.  The  v\w-i  iif  this  band  of  ml  men  was  .Mfin.jis«-zek, 
or  ■•Jhiviiifr  Day;"  the  (-(.iiiiitjr  of  -Mr.  Kvorctt  was  so>m  folli.w.Hl  liy  tin; 
arrival  of  aiiiithcr  even  nn)n>  important  |iarty  of  .settlers.  All  of  wliicli 
certainly  meant  "niovinf!  day"  for  poor  .Man.ji^'eezek  and  liiw  dasky 
bravcM.  In  1846  gnmnd  wan  first  broken  for  actual  iiilninff  and  in  1847 
the  Jaeksim  llininj;  Cimiiiiiiiy  liuilt  the  old  for^c  on  tlie  (Jarp  river, 
three  miles  <'iist  of  Ncfraniiee.  wliieh.  like  all  otiier  forges  in  the  early 
days  of  Msirqiiette  eoimfy.  Hteailily  lo«t  money  for  its  owneis  and  les- 
sees, until  it  was  finally  siliaiidoned  in  IS-")?.  The  first  ii'on  tiinied  ont 
of  the  first  -laekson  forjie  was  sohl  to  the  well  known  Oapt.  K.  li.  Ward, 
of  Detroit,  and  made  into  a  walking  beam  for  his  steamboat  "Ocean." 
The  Burt  reports  of  the  mineral  riehnuss  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
threw  the  settled  northwest  into  a  ttimnlt.  only  to  he  compared  to  the 
excitemeni  caused  later  by  the  gold  <liseovenes  on  the  Paeifie  coast. 
This  fever  of  anticipation  reaehcd  its  enlmiiiation  in  JH46,  and  carried 
cm  the  first  wave  of  migiation  to  Manpiettc  county  was  Peter  "White, 
then  a  lad  in  his  .seventeenth  vcar,  who.  wilhiii  the  succeeding  half  cen- 
tury and  a  deea<lc.  was  to  becmiic  the  father  nf  I  he  city  and  muiv  of  its 
institutions  than  any  man  who  ever  cast  his  fortunes  in  the  cnuntry. 
Not  only  was  the  .-ity  «i'  Alarqnette  to  heconic  iiimieasnreahly  indelitcd 
til  liiiii.  but  other  |>r(ispcrous  coiimiunities  in  the  county  and  peninsula. 

I'i;ter  White  Comes 

Peter  White  was  a  Rome  (New  York)  boy,  who  when  a  motherless 
lad  of  twelve  \'ears  wanilered  to  Green  Ba^■.  Wisconsin,  and  thenee  to 
the  island  of  llaekinaw,  Michigan.  There,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  boat's  crew-  which  was  part  of  the  corps  of  Capt.  Aii- 
giistns  Canfk'ld.  V.  S.  A.,  who  bail  charge  of  the  surveying  work  in  the 
region  of  the  straits  of  .Mackinac  and  Kt.  Slaiy's  river,  but  more  partic- 
ularly of  the  building  of  the  lighthouse  at  Wnngoshanee.  The  eimstrnc- 
tion  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  straits,  and  in  building  the  crib 
for  the  lighthouse  foundation  Captain  Canfield  extended  his  e.vplora- 
tinns  for  stone  for  some  distance  up  the  St.  Mary's  river.  Young  "White 
was  one  of  the  "pnlling"  crew  on  these  tiips.  and  be  was  wont  to  testify 
that  he  got  plenty  of  exercise. 

On  one  of  the  (H-caaious  when  the  eiew  was  waiting  on  tlie  beach  un- 
til the  captain  should  return  from  one  of  bis  inland  tramps,  looking  for 
stone  ((iiarrics,  the  hardy,  and  always  mischievous,  youth  from  New 
York  liad  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  cover  the  smooth  beach  for  a  long 
stretch  with  well-executed  cliirography  in  six-inch  letters,  which  ran 
thus:  "Captain  Augustus  Canfield,  Engineer  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  Imilding  Waugoshanee  lighthouse,  straits  of  Mackinac, 
Michigan:  I'.  S.  TojKigraphical  Engineers,  Detroit.  Michigan;  Captain 
Canfield.  Fourth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A;"  and  so  on,  repeated,  until  the 
youtli  tired  of  his  occupation.  The  crew  warned  him  he  ^vas  in- 
fringing on  the  dignity  of  Capt.  Canfield.  but  Peter  White  laughed. 
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ilkl  not  ttike  the  troiibK'  to  erase  his  high-souiuling  rceonls,  juid  took 
lii.s  nap  with  the  others  imtil  the  exphirers  returnei).  Instead  of  being 
(liseijilincd.  as  was  exjieeteil.  Captiiin  t!anfieUi  wan  so  pleased  with  the 
writing  on  the  sand  tliat  he  soon  pioiiioled  the  bright  youtifc  ki-;uii|i  to 
a  g(K>d  elerkshi]). 

I'eter  Wliite  got  tlie  niineriil  exeitenient  ami  it  broke  out  so  badly 
iii  1846  that  in  April  of  that  year  lie  joined  the  party  headed  Uy  Rob- 
ei-t  J.  Graveraet,  whieh  was  lioimd  for  the  future  .site  of  the  eity  of 
Maiquette.  How  that  party  of  ten  laid  the  fouiulatioD  of  that  fine 
inuniei|ialily  has  been  deserllied  in  the  general  history,  and  reeoid  after 
rei-<u'il  of  tlie  large  part  taken  in  its  development  by  Peter  AVhite  will 
be  given  in  this  narrative,  bis  sjilendid  aeliievenients  for  bis  eity.  eounty 
and  state  being  stayed  ojily  b\   bis  lamented  death  June  7,  IIIDS. 

I'erh»ps  the  leading  iiiile-slones  in  the  story  of  tlie  eounty'.s  devel- 
opment, after  the  founding  of  .\Ian|uette,  were  the  establisluneiit  of 
Negaunee  as  a  niinijig  town  in  184G;  the  ereation  of  Ishpeming  in 
1856;  the  eomph'tiou  of  the  Iron  Moniitain  Railroad  in  ]S.">7;  the 
founding  of  Forsyth  and  Chauipicm.  in  186;i,  of  Ilnmlroldt  in  18IJ4  and 
Mii'higainnie  in  1872— -all  leading  eenters  of  iron  mining;  and  the 
eonijiletiou  ()f  the  Detroit.  Maekinac  and  Jlari|uette  railroad  in  Deceni- 
l.er.  1881.  The  la.st  named  then  furnished  the  only  line  of  railway 
eoiuiminieatioii  between  the  I'pper  and   l.owei'  |)eninsnlas  of  Jliebigan. 

The  eounty  seat  obtained  its  start  a.s  a  shipping  p.>int  for  the  Jaek- 
son  mine.  oi>erations  there  being  niui'h  (piiekened  in  18.">4.  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  plank  road  front  .Marr|uette  to  tile  aiine.  Then  the  eotnpany 
began  the  eonstruetion  of  the  first  ore  doi'k  at  Mari|uette,  wbieh  it 
eoinpleted  in  18r)(>.  and  alsii  Introdu.-eil  mules,  iiinle  di'ivers  and  a  street 
lailway  into  tlie  eountry, 

Ihon'   .MurNTAFN   Railroad 

In  1Sri."»  the  Iron  .Mountain  Railroad  wa.s  begun  and  eonipletei5  in 
18r»7— the  lir.st  iron  way  in  the  I'liper  Peninsula.  In  1852.  the  Elys, 
of  .Maniuetle— Heman  \i..  Samuel  P.,  George  II..  Jolin  F.  and  Hervey 
— [irojeeteil  a  railroad  through  the  wilderne.ss  of  Mar(|uette  e<anity. 
At  that  time  there  weie  a  few  houses  on  the  site  of  .Maniuette  eut  and 
a  few  eabins  at  the  -laekson  mine;  these  were  about  the  oid.v  evidenees 
of  civilization  to  be  seen  along  the  proposi'il  route  of  the  railroad, 
Peter  \Vhite  tlui.s  deserlbes  tlie  .Manpiette  of  this  jieriod:  "A  few 
bouses,  a  .stumpy  road  winding  ahnig  the  bike  shore,  a  foi^e  whieh 
burnt  up  after  impoveri.sliing  it.s  iiist  owners;  a  trail  westard  just 
passable  for  wagons  leading  to  another  forge  (still  more  unfortunate, 
in  that  it  did  not  burn  iip)  and  to  the  undeveloped  iron  bills  be.vond; 
a  few  hundred  people,  nneertain  of  the  future;  these  were  all  there 
was  of  .Marquette  in  1851-02." 

The  road  was  first  proposed,  in  the  former  yeai-,  by  Heman  B. 
Ely  that  the  ore  from  the  inm  mines  might  be  sbipped.  via  Maniuette, 
to  the  large  funiaees  situated  in  the  eoa!  fieliLs  of  the  lower  lakes,    Al- 
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thougli  Iho  j)r.iicrt  was  rcg«nl,..l  by  some  as  visimiarv  it  was  siiDDortcd 
by  John  Hurt  ami  others,  so  tliat  Jlr.  Ely  haii  a  snryev  oiade  in  1852 
aiuj  noiiicdiately  after  tile  passaiie  of  the  general  state'railroaii  law  in 
IHoo,  tite  enterprise  was  ineorporated  as  tlie  Iron  .Moinitain  liailroad 
with  .Mr.  Bart  as  president.  Cornelius  Doiikersh-y  was  its  tir^t  superb 
iiitendent  and  so  remained  for  many  years.  In  tile  followim'  year  the 
enteriirise  was  strensthened  liy  the  ae'eessioii  of  .losepli  S  Fiu'  of  Hos 
ton;  E.lwiii  Varsmis.  of  .Xew  York,  Lewis  H,  .Morgan,  of  iioehester. 
New  -iorli.  ami  other  eapitalists.  wlio  funiislml  the  neeesaarr  funds  to 
eomplet,.  the  road  to  tile  I.alie  Superior  mine,  at  I»h|«,,iing  to  wiiieh 
plaee  it  was  eoiapleted  in  I.S.'w.  .Mr.  Ely  dij  not  live  to  see  tliis  work 
hnislied.  as  lie  died  sudilenly  at  his  home  in  .Mar,|uetle.  in  Cetohor.  l«.-,li 

Ihc  Iron  .Mountain  Railroad  was  suheiiuently  m.-rge.l  into  the 
ISay  de  .\ocpiet  it  .Mar,|uetfe  Hailroad.  wliieh.  as  the  .Marouelte  &  On 
toiiagon.  extemled  its  line  to  Lake  .Miehigamme.  and  in  l.syo  was  eonsol 
idated  with  the  Houghton  &  Ontmiagoa.  umler  the  name  "of  the  .Mar- 
eiuetfe.  Houghton  &  Ontonagon,  whieh  e.xtemleil  from  .Mar.piotte  to 
L'Aiise.  and  has.  these  itiaiiy  yeais.  hoeii  Imt  a  link  in  the  .'reat  sys- 
tem known  as  the  Dulntli.  South  Shore  and  Athuitie. 

After  the  -laek.son.  the  .Maniiiette  Iron  Com]iaiiv  was  the  see<aid  in 
the  field,  and  the  Hrst  in  the  .Mariiuette  district  it  was  or.'uiized  in 
1«4«.  hy  A.  I!.  Harlow  and  Robert  .1.  firaveraet.  of  .Mar,|uetl",  and  Ed. 
ward  Clark,  then  of  AVoreester.  .Massaeliusetts.  In  184!)- '.'ill  umler  tlo- 
sniierintendeney  of  .Mr.  Ilailow-.  the  old  .Maniuette  forge  was  built 
m>ar  the  lake  shore  .iiist  south  of  Superior  street  (noted  liv  Mr  White 
a.s  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  plaee).  In  July.  18.51).  tile  .Mar<|m1te 
Comjiany's  forge  was  eomjdeteil  and  eiaiimeiieed  to  make  blooms  hut 
in  Mareh.  185:1.  the  newly  organized  ClevelamI  Iron  .Mining  Companv 
(proprietors.  Dr.  .M.  J,.  Hewitt,  of  .Mar.pielte.  and  John  Oiithwaite  and 
Samuel  L.  .Mather,  ot  Cleveland)  sueeeeded  to  the  ].ro|,erty  and  fraii- 
ehises  of  the  old  .Manpiette  Iron  Company,  ami  immediateiv  after  tlie 
eompletmn  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railioad  built  a  tr.wtle  work  and  pier 

for  slii|i|iing  ore.     This  was  tl mueneement  of  the  |iiesent  ■^reat  ore 

doeks.  The  Jackson,  the  Lake  Su|ierior  and  the  ClevelamI  companies 
were  engaged  in  mining  and  shipping  ore  for  several    icars  bef.re  any 

"«"■'■  '•" "'»•  "">!  for  this  reason  are  still  sometimes  calhsl  the  "three 

old  companies." 

OnK  I'lKus  lli-u.r 

111  18(14  th,.  I'eninsula  Railroad,  of  which  Charles  T.  llarvev  may  be 
called  the  originator,  was  eoinpletcd  from  Xcgaiinee  to  E.seanaba.  '  Up 
to  that  .year  the  Jackson  Iron  Company  sliijiped  its  ore  to  .Marquette 
over  the  trestle  work  and  pier  known  a.s  the  long  dock,  or  Jaekaon  dock. 
Each  of  the  thrre  old  companies  thus  had  its  special  pier  for  shipping 
ore.  [Tiitil  1865  the  railisiad  company  had  no  pier  of  its  own,  cither  for 
ore  or  merchandise,  but  in  that  year  the  Iron  Jloiuitain  road  built  a 
combination  pier  on  the  site  of  the  present  ore  dock  of  the   Dulnth 
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South  Shore  &  Atliiiilii'.  This  was  burned  in  the  t-'i'eat  fire  of  1868,  but 
tho  railroad  compiiny  afterward  purehiised  the  j^ake  Superior  Com- 
pany's pier  and  rebuilt  it  exehisively  for  inen-handisc.  rwons^truc^tiiig 
another  for  ore  on  the  aite  of  the  pier  whieh  had  been  burned. 

Gre_\t  Fire  of  1868 
A  period  of  great  prosperity  for  Jlar.|uette  was  eheeked  by  the  dis- 
astrous eonflagrMtion  of  -lime  11,  18li8.  The  tire  started  near  Front 
street  in  the  shops  of  the  Jlaripiette.  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  railway 
in  a  pile  of  waste.  The  pumps  eonld  not  be  UHed.  and  the  fire  burned 
along  Fn)nt  street  to  liarnga  avenue  on  the  south,  and  to  "Washington 
street  on  the  north.  Hud  on  the  west  it  burned  in  places  as  far  back  as 
Third  street;  following  down  the  old  Cleveland  traek  it  left  the  Tre- 
tuont  House,  later  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railroad  depot. 
It  crossed  Front  street  and  burned  everything  between  the  lake  shore. 
Front  street  froui  Baraga  avenue  to  Washington  street.  It  destroyed 
the   llarquette.   Houghton  &   Ontonagon  Railway  Company   ore   dock, 


Ci.EVEi,ANn  Ore  Dock,  :^tAHi)i;ETTE 

the  .M.  II.  &  O.  merehandise  doek,  and  th.'  doek  extending  from  the 
shore  to  the  Graee  furnace  and  the  old  trestle  along  in  front  of  that 
doek.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  one  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and 
the  insurance  at  ab<mt  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  So 
great  was  the  heat,  the  wind  blowing  from  a  little  west  of  south  that 
Jlr.  White  was  foreed.  in  order  to  save  his  house  on  Ridge  street,  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Cedar  street,  to  cover  the  roof  with  wet  blankets. 

This  apparent  calamity  to  Marquette  was  in  truth  a  benefit.  The 
fire  destroyed  a  number  of  old  ami  dilapidated  buildings,  whieh  since 
then  have  been  replaeal  by  hanilaome  stores.  The  people  would  never 
have  voluntarily  abandoned  the  wooden  buildings,  and  they  would  have 
remained  as  long  as  they  had  held  together,  an  eye-sore  to  the  city. 

But  neither  fire,  nor  numey  panics,  nor  financial  stringencies,  nor 
industrial  depressions,  have  been  able  to  permanently  cheek  the  on- 
ward march  of  Martiuette.  as  her  prnsperity  is  still  ehiefty  based  on  her 
splendid  advantages  as  an  outlet,  and  a  partial  consumer,  of  the  vast 
product  of  the  iron  mines  whose  output  has  steadily  increased  from 
year  to  year. 
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OliE  TRAh'h-IC  AND   OTUBB    lirSENESS 

The  total  shipiin'iits  of  ore  from  tht-  Manjuette  raiine.  about  fifty 
per  L't'iit  of  wliicli  has  passoil  through  the  port  of  .\lar([iii>ttc  for  the 
piiHt  thirty  yt'iirs  ami  I'ven  a  larger  proportion  prior  to  18^0.  arc  as 
folhiws.  for  piirposes  of  funeral  coiiipanso!!  the  stfitiKtics  licinsj  siili- 
stantially  given  liy  ilccades: 

lH5(i 7.(H)(l  toiH  1S!]|) 2.9mX)tii  toiLS 

IS(il) llfi.IKH)  tons  \W2   :J.8(i8.«2:)  tons 

1870 ma.tm  tons       lonit 4,:3r>(i,i7:^  toiw 

.18SI) 1.430,8fi3  tons 

This  iDiniciis,.  t;al!i<.  is  now  haiKlKnl  hy  the  DuUith.  South  Slum-  & 
Atl;Hilie,  Ihc  Lal«'  Supciinr  i;  Mi]H'iiiijig  auit  ilie  .\lan|nt-tfe  &  Soiitheast- 
eni  roads.  .Maivpidtc  is  the  ■icneral  headipiarters  of  the  Duhith.  Si.iith 
Shore  &  Atlaiitie.  wli.ise  eastei'n  teriiiiiii  arc  at  St.  li;iiaee  aji.l  Saiilt  Ste. 
.\laric.  It  iiciielraics  the  <-o|iper  coini1;y  to  Laiiriiini.  with  ;i  hriuicli 
which  leaves  tiie  main  line  at  Nestoria  :  hy  aieitlier  tii'an<-h  to  the  tiiJiics 
<if  lhe(l(>^r,.|,i,:  nuiuv  it  olilains  its  share  of  tratlie  in  that  iron  fiehl.  Mar- 
quette is  also  the  home  olTiei>  of  the  Lake  Sni.ei'ior  &  Ishpeniing  Railway 
and  the  ,Mar(|uette  &  Soiitheastcrn.  whicli  eojineets  with  the  iluni.sing 
Railway  at  Lawson.  The  eity  is  now  the  ontlet  for  more  than  IM  inni 
laines  in  tlii"  .Maripiettc  ran^e,  or  ilistrict.  the  largest  ami  most  conven- 
ient ore  iloek  ( lighteil  hy  clet-trieity  and  |»rovided  with  the  most  modern 
machinery)  hein^  that  owned  by  the  IJtihith.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
Railroad. 

A  hij'ge  husincss  at  .Marquette  is  condncted  in  the  dealing  of  lumber, 
eedar  posts,  and  |ioh's  for  fele]>h(me  ami  telegraph  lines.  There  are  also 
several  extensive  dealei-s  in  mining,  mill  ami  Inmbernien's  snpplire,  and 
the  general  mercantile  estalilislmients  are  well  stocked  and  prosperous. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  ]ilacc  arc  floated  through  three  well-con- 
diicleil  banks— the  Kii-st  National.  Jiari|nctte  National  and  the  jMarqnette 
t'oinify  Saving.s.  The  first  named  iiistitntiiin  wa.s  organized  by  Peter 
White' in  18liL'.  its  basis  being  his  private  bank  founded  in  ]85.3. 

.\  sli'iht  digres.sion  is  maile  at  tliis  jioint  to  note  more  in  detail  the 
constiitclion  of  Ihc  Detroit,  .Mackinac  &  Jlar(|nette  line  to  St.  Ignace 
(.Manpiette  i;  Southeastern  1.  For  a  jinmber  of  years  .\[ar.(nct-te  had 
lonsicd  for  an  ea.stciii  onll<4.  The  only  r.mte  of  travel  when  the  lake  was 
closcfl  was  bv  wav  of  Cliicago.  and  piirtics  wishing  to  visit  the  lower 
peninsula  were  required  to  jro  through  Wisconsin.  Illinois  and  Indiana 
in  <)nlei-  1o  reach  their  destination.  The  feeling  grew  so  strong  tiiat  ther<> 
shouhl  be  rail  comniunication  between  Manpiette  and  Detroit  that  the 
people  bent  every  energy  In  obtain  it.  The  ipicstion  seemed  to  dciieiid 
upon  a  grant  of  land  fi'om  the  state,  a  bonus  to  those  who  would  bnild 
the  nece--.sary  road  from  :\larqnette  to  St.  Ignaee.  the  Jlichigan  Central 
would  snp]i!y  the  remaining  liiik.  Who  could  obtain  this  gi'ant?  Wlio 
could  !>:i>  to  Laii.sing.  and  rcpiesent  the  needs  of  the  people  in  such  a  way 
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limt  t!io  legislatun^  wcmUl  heed  the  cry  and  give  the  necessary  laud.  Hy 
cuninKin  consent,  tiie  faws  of  the  people  were  turned  towards  Peter 
White  as  tlie  one  and  one  only  who  I'ould  fill  this  hreaeh,  but  he  was  a 
DemcH'rat;  but  no  matter  waid  the  people  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or 
a  Repiihlican,  he  is  the  man  to  do  this  duty. 

yiv.  White  was  nominated  for  state  senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  this  piirpase  and  this  alone,  against  Dan  IL  Ball  and  almost  unani- 
inously  I'lccted.  Thi.s  was  all  that  waw  asked  of  him,  he  might  act  with 
his  party  on  party  measures,  but  everything  was  to  he  subservient  to  the 
railroad.  After  arriving  at  Lansing  Jlr.  "White  intr<Klnced  a  hill  to 
grant  land  in  aid  of  the  con.stnietion  of  the  .Mari|nctte  &  Maekinac  rail- 
joad  on  -March  2f>,  lS7r>,  The  committees  on  railroads  and  public  lands 
of  both  lionsc  and  the  senate  gave  him  a  hearing;  as  a  matter  of  course 
tlie  grant  was  olitained,  and  tlius  a  fnnd  createil  which  residted  in  the 
(•<)ni|iletion  of  the  line  to  St.  Ignaee  in  December,  ]881.  The  first  regidar 
ttitin  fi'oni  .\rar(|uette  arrived  at  St.  Iguace  on  the  18th  of  that  month, 
ami  botli  I'cter  White  and  Mar<|uetto  were  credited  with  another  good 

YujLage  and  City 

T\\>-  tir,st  plat  of  Manpiette  was  made  for  tlie  Cleveland  Iron  -Mining 
Company  in  August.  1854.  and  recorded  before  Peter  White,  register  of 
the  comity.  It  representwl  that  pait  of  the  city  extending  back  from 
the  hay  to  Fifth  street  and  north  from  a  line  .south  of  Fisher  street  to  a 
line  half  a  block  north  of  Spring  street.  The  thirty-six  acre  addition  ex- 
tending from  the  north  side  of  the  original  plat,  north  of  Ridge  street, 
was  laid  off  during  the  same  year  for  .M.  L,  Hewitt,  Ed.  Cook,  John  Hurt, 
Charles  Johnson  and  Kliza  T.  Duncan  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company, 
and  Harlow's  two  addition.s,  Hewitt's  addition,  Burt  &  Bl.v's  addition 
and  Penny  &  Vaughn's  additions  were  all  made  prior  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  llarquette  as  a  village  by  the  st«te  legislature  in  1859.  All  the 
records  of  the  village  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1868. 

The  great  fire  of  1868,  which  swept  over  so  large  a  territory  of  J[ar- 
f|uette  village,  had  a  stimulating  effect  in  the  establishment  of  adeqnate 
water  works  and  fire  systems.  On  April  5,  1869,  less  than  a  year  after 
its  occurrence,  the  villagers  voted  in  favor  of  a  $100,000  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  system  of  water  works.  On  account  of  some 
technicality  the  vote  was  consideretl  illegal,  but  .$50,000  was  voted  in 
the  following  August,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Holly  Manufac- 
turing Company  to  supply  the  village  with  pumps  of  2,000,000  gallons 
daily  capacity.  In  the  following  month  the  authorities  contracted  with 
T.  T.  Hurley  to  build  an  engine  house  on  the  light  house  reservation 
near  the  harbor  breakwater,  and  from  that  time  Marquette's  good  water 
system  has  been  established. 

Until  November,  1869,  the  fire  department  of  Marquette  was  purely 
voluntary;  that  is.  its  good  citizens  turned  out  to  cxtingni.sh  a  fire  if  it 
was  convenient  and  they  felt  like  it.    But  the  big  fire  made  them  ponder 
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the  miittiT,  iiiid  on  the  i;Stli  of  the  above  named  inonth  the  eouneil  di- 
reeted  the  board  of  fire  and  water  con iniissi oners  to  ro- organize  the  "de- 
partment" and  apjioint  a  chief  engineer.  That  was  the  beginning  of  its 
presi'nt  pHi<l  and  modern  system. 

In  tills  alMiuportant  year  for  the  birth  of  public  institutions — Jnly 
17,  1869,  the  village  eonncil  granted  the  JIarquette  Gaslight  Company 
the  risrht  to  erect  its  buildings  and  lay  its  mains,  and  before  the  i-losc  of 
1869  the  village  was  lighted  by  gas. 

The  city  of  Jlanpiette  was  incorporated  under  authority  of  a  legis- 
lative act  approved  February  27,  1871,  being  set  off  from  .Mar(|uette 
township  and  divided  into  three  wards.  The  first  municipal  officers, 
elecfeil  April  ;ird  of  that  year,  were:  II.  II,  Safford,  mayor:  Arch  Hen- 
edi<-t.  n^-ordcr;  F.  .\1.  .Moore,  trca.suier;  John  0.  O'Kecfe.  school  in- 
spector »ml  justice  of  the  peace;  -lacoh  Dolf.  constable:  and  T.  T.  Hur- 
ley. 1'.  (',  Parkinson  and  James  .\l.  Wilkinson,  aldermen. 

"Tlic  •■yiHTii  Cily  of  Lake  Su|i<-iinr"  is  lij-ditly  named,  for  it  is.  hy 
far,  the  licst  built,  handsomest  iiixl  wealthiest  citv  on  the  .southern  shoi'cs 
of  the  gicat  inland  sea.  The  city  lies  upou  a  well  defined  inlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  called  Maniuetfe  bay.  and  is  built  on  and  between  hills.  Its 
business  portion  is  situated  on  au  almost  level  area  in  tlie  valley,  while 
the  main  residence  portion  is  on  several  plateaus  sevcntv-five  to  a  hun- 
■Ired  feet  above  lake  level.  The  streets  are  finely  paved' an.l  lined  with 
broad  stone  or  i-cmenf  sidewalks;  its  stores  are  substantial  and  its  resi- 
dences pleasiug.  while  its  public  buildings  aie  striking  evidences  of  its 
high  iiuniici|ia-l  staniling.  Xearby  are  beautiful  parks.  )iictures(|iie 
drives  and  walks,  as  well  as  the  stately  buildings  of  the  Northern  State 
Normal  School  and  the  I'pper  Peninsula  State  Prison,  or,  as  it  is  of- 
ficially known,  the  State  House  of  Correction  and  liran.-b  of  State  Prison 
in  Hpper  I'eniusula. 

The  tri'owth  in  population  may  sei've  to  iiulieate  the  ativaiicemenf  of 
the  city  in  irfher  respects.  Starting  in  18r)2  with  a  population  of  about 
two  hundred,  in  1860  it  numbered  within  its  borders  1.664,  inelnding 
half-breeds  and  Indians.  The  census  of  1870  disclosed  the  presence  here 
of  3.880  people.  The  increase  during  the  following  decade  is  found  to 
be  somewhat  below  the  former  record,  and  veiy  aiiicli  less  than  that  be- 
tween 1S8II-!II),  ilue  doubtless  to  the  stagnation  in  iron  causi^d  l>y  the 
severe  panic  of  that  decade,  which  affected  no  district  in  all  the  land  as 
it  did  this  one.  The  enumeration  of  1880  gave  to  JIarfjnette  city  4.090 
people,  all  told.  It  bounded  to  fl.OIW  in  181)0;  was  10.0r>8  in  1900  and 
11,503  in  l!)l<t.  The  cifv  is  divided  into  five  wards,  with  popidation  as 
follows,  ae<-on!ing  to  thc'ccnsusof  l!)ll):  Ward!,  •»,(;84 :  ward  2,  l.fil3; 
ward  ;5,  1.1l4n;    ward  4.  2.620;    ward  -'>,  2.637. 

H.\RB(IR    XKD    \V.\TEB    I'OWKK 

Maiquette's  splendid  harbor  has  largely  contributecl  to  her  growth, 
and  to  its  tine  advantage-!  contributed  by  nature  have  been  added  the 
(^kill  of  engineets  rod  the  ic^otirccs  of  the  national  government.     Dredg- 
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ing  lias  been  sj'stcinaticaliy  prosecuted  for  years,  iintil  today  vessels  of 
the  deepest  draught  can  eiitei"  the  harbor  with  safety.  The  original  plan 
for  a  breakwater  2,000  feet  in  lengt)i  was  extended  to  3,000  feet  and  com- 
pleted in  IfiOJ.  A  project  for  a  concrete  superstructure  to  the  present 
briiakwater,  to  cost  $232,936,71  was  approved  in  1890  and  the  construc- 
tion of  this  massive  monolithic  structure  was  eotnineneed  and  prosecuted 
during  the  .season  of  18!)5.  The  design  of  this  work  was  original  with 
the  United  States  engineer  otiflcer  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  and  con- 
stituted a  radical  departure  from  the  old  lines  of  engineering  precedent, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  was  constructed  with  two  45  de- 
gree parallel  slopes  to  the  sea  and  a  vertical  face  on  the  harbor  side; 
with  a  ban(|uet  8  feet  ((ide  and  jjarapet  G  feet  in  width,  ii'itli  rcsi>ective 
elevations  of  6  and  10  feet  above  tlio  mean  lake  level.  A  closed  gallery 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  structure  enables  the  lighthouse 
keeper  to  reach  the  outer  light  without  danger  in  stormy  weather.  This 
novel  method  of  construction  not  (tnly  met  the  requirements  of  condi- 
tions which  demand  a  sea  wall  of  great  permanence  and  stability,  but 
presented  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  harbor  protected  by  this  break- 
water is  of  ample  capacity  and  depth  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the 
deepest  draught,  and  in  addition  to  the  heavy  trafSc  to  and  from  this 
port  is  much  used  by  vessels  traversing  the  lake  as  a  harbor  of  refuge 
diiriug  stonns. 

The  city  water  works  are  located  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  ju.'^t  out- 
side the  breakwater,  the  intake  pipe  running  out  into  the  harbor  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  feet.  The  control  of  this  jiublic  work,  as  well 
as  of  the  electric  light  and  power  plant,  is  in  a  board  independent  of 
the  common  council.  During  the  year  1890  the  works  were  imprtived 
and  enlarged  to  a  daily  capacity  of  6,000,000  gallons,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  probable  I'equirements  of  the  city  for  the  following  twenty 
years. 

On  Deail  river  the  municipality  owns  nearly  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  enibra(^ing  several  large  water  ])owers.  The  first  of  these  ^vas  im- 
pro\'e<l  in  1889,  when  the  city  put  in  its  own  electric  light  plant,  a  little 
over  three  miles  out  from  town.  The  plant  has  been  a  complete  success 
from  the  start.  A  d<»uble  Leffel  wheel  of  300  horse-power  was  installed, 
working  under  a  head  of  twenty-eight  feet.  This  operated  two  arc  and 
otic  incandescent  dynamos.  The  plant  went  into  operation  in  Xovem- 
ber,  1889;  witliin  a  year  the  full  capacity  of  the  machines  had  been 
I  cached,  and  in  1891  the  750-light  incandescent  was  replaced  by  a  1,500- 
Vi'iht  machine,  to  which  4.000  lights,  16  candle-power,  were  connected. 
Since  then  the  supply  of  the  i)lant  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  pace  witli  the  growing  requirements  of  the  city. 

A  third  power  in  the  city  pi-o|)erty  was  leased  in  1896  to  the  ]\Iar- 
quctte  Valley  Jliiiing  Company,  by  wiiich  was  operated  a  10(*-barrel 
process  flour  mill. 

Both  below  and  above  the  city  property  are  fine  water  powers,  some 
of  which  have  been  utilized  by  local  and  eastern  capitalists.     These  lie 
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substantially  along  the  northwest  city  limits,  and  greatly  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  Jlarquette  as  a  manufacturing  center.  The  Forestville  falls, 
just  above  the  city  property,  are  the  source  of  a  particularly  valuable 
water  power,  and  for  nearly  six  miles  the  river  is  a  succession  of  falls. 
Below  the  city  property  is  the  water  power  and  plant  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Powder  Company.  So  that  Dead  river  may  be  written  down  as 
not  only  intensely  picturesque,  but  as  valuable  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
furnishing  a  material  contribution  to  the  present  prosperity  and  future 
industrial  growth  of  JIarquctte,  A  prosperous  present-day  factory  es- 
tablished in  this  section  is  operated  by  the  Presque  Isle  Sash  and  Door 
Company,  whose  plant  is  on  Island  Beach.  Earlier  enterprises,  which 
have  endured  and  developed,  are  the  Lake  Side  Iron  Works  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Iron  Works.  The  former  enterprise  was  started  in  18S6  and 
from  a  small  beginning  has  grown  to  a  large  manufactory  of  steam  en- 
gines, mill  machinery  for  wood  and  stone,  and  all  kinds  of  mining  ma- 
chinery. The  Lake  Shore  Iron  Works,  established  in  1890,  turn  out 
much  the  same  class  of  products. 

Within  the  city  limits,  at  the  mouth  of  Dead  river,  is  also  the  Dead 
River  saw  mill,  completed  in  1889  as  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  Saw 
Mill  &  Lumber  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  one  of  the  big 
plantii  of  the  region. 

iMarquette  as  a  city  is  accommodated  by  tine  electric  service,  which 
not  only  covers  the  corporate  territory  but  extends  to  Presque  Isle.  The 
franchise  of  the  Jlarquette  City  &  Presque  Isle  Railway  Company  was 
secured  from  the  common  council,  in  1890,  and  about  five  miles  of  tracks 
were  laid  the  first  year.  The  power  station  is  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Dead  river  near  the  saw  mill. 

Marquette  is  represented  in  the  journalistic  field  by  two  newspapers 
— the  MiH-ing  Journal  and  the  Chronicle.  The  latter  is  a  bright  evening 
paper,  comparatively  young,  while  the  Mining  Journal  is  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  being  established  at  Copper  Harbor,  in 
18-46,  and  identified  with  its  development  have  been  some  of  the  strong- 
est men  of  the  state.  The  Journal  (then  the  Lake  Superior  Journal), 
moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1848  and  there  piiblished  under  the  same 
title,  without  break  in  volume  or  number.  It  made  its  appearance  at 
Mar(|uette  in  the  fall  of  1855,  since  it  has  been  simply  The  Mining  Jour- 
nal. On  June  2,  1884,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Da.ily  Mining 
Journal.  A.  P.  Swineford  had  been  identified  with  the  paper  since 
1868,  and  as  editor  and  part  owner  since  1870.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Alaska  by  President  Cleveland  and  in  1889  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  the  Journal  to  J.  M.  Longyear,  and  the  Jlining 
Journal  Company,  Limited,  was  organized.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  general  management  of  the  paper  except  that 
Mr.  Longyear's  interest  has  been  purchased  l)y  N.  M.  Kaufman.  A. 
Homstein,  its  treasurer  and  manager,  ia  one  of  the  veterans  and  pillars 
of  the  paper,  James  Russell's  interest  in  the  Journal  having  been  pur- 
chased of  Mr,  Hornstein  in  1882,  when  the  paper  was  being  conducted 
under  the  name  of  A.  P.  Swineford  &  Company. 
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PrBLic  Buildings  and  Marquette  Statue 

As  Marquette  is  the  eomity's  seat  of  justice,  the  city  contains  the 
county  coiiit  house  and  jail— the  latter  building  too  large  for  its  needs. 
The  count-v   buildings  cost  about  $250,000. 

On  Washington  street,  until  the  late  nineties  almost  exclusively  a 
resident  street,  is  sitnated  the  Custom  House,  a  tine,  briek  building, 
three  stories  m  height,  and  creetcd  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  Occupying  the 
entire  first  floor  of  this  building  i-s  the  postofiice.  On  the  floor  above  are 
located  the  Customs  office  and  the  United  States  Land  Office  for  this 
district.  The  third  floor  i-s  given  up  to  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
and  in  the  tower,  overlooking  the  city,  the  bay  and  the  lake  beyond,  is 
the  Signal  Service  station. 

Just  west  of  and  almost  overehadowing  the  federal  building  is  the 
handsome  city  hall,  in  which  are  luxuriously  domiciled  all  the  municipal 
departments. 

On  the  same  street  is  a  fine  opera  house,  probably  the  best  north  of 
Milwaukee  and  east  of  Duluth,  It  was  erected  in  1800  at  a  cost  of  about 
$75,000.  The  audience  room  is  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation.  There  are  four 
stores  on  the  ground  fioor ;  the  second  story,  not  used  for  the  opera  lioiLse 
proper,  is  rented  for  offices,  while  the  entire  third  floor  is  leased  to  the 
Masonic  bodies,  who  have  fitted  it  up  in  a  style  not  equalled  in  the  state 
jutsidc  of  Detroit. 

Marfjuette  has  eight  schools,  among  the  most  imposing  of  which  are 
its  High  School,  a  massive  brawn  stone  structure  valued  at  $100,000  and 
the  Heman  B.  Ely  school  of  similar  construction. 

The  Peter  White  Library  is.  as  its  name  implies,  a  memorial  to  its 
lamented  "first  citizen."  although  the  building  was  completed  several 
years  before  his  death  in  1898.  In  1872  ;Mr.  White  gave  the  city  of 
Marquette  four  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  founding  a  public  library. 
A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  invest  the  fund  and  use  it  for  its 
designated  purposes.  On  August  12,  1870,  Mr.  White  gave  the  trustees 
the  building  formerly  used  as  a  city  hall  on  Spring  street,  just  back  of 
the  First  National  bank.  He  provided  that  the  second  story  of  this 
building  should  be  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  library,  the  recorder  to  be 
librarian,  and  the  books  to  be  drawn  once  a  week,  and  provided  that  the 
common  council  .so  long  as  it  gave  room  to  the  library  might  occupy  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building  for  a  city  hall.  In  1886  he  fitted  up  a  room 
for  the  library  in  the  First  National  bank  building  at  a  cost  of  $1,800 
and  gave  this  room  rent  free,  provided  the  city  paid  a  librarian  that 
shouhl  keep  the  library  open  six  days  in  a  week,  the  funds  to  carry  on 
the  library  being  contributed  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  White.  On  Jan- 
uary 12,  1802.  he  presented  to  the  city  the  Thurber  building  and  lot 
Nos.  134  and  136  Washington  street,  estimated  to  be  worth  at  that  time 
$20,000,  a  bill  having  been  passed  in  the  meantime  making  the  library 
a  department  of  the  city.  Sinee  then  the  Peter  White  Library  has  in- 
crea.sed  in   efficiency,  erected  its  own  building  on   the  corner  of  Front 
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and  Ridge  stre<?ts,  and  is  more  thaii  (jvor  iipjirt'oiated  since  the  death  of 
its  generous  foundfr. 

The  most  striking  work  of  art  in  the  city  is  the  great  bronze  statue 
of  Father  Marquette  which  stands  on  a  natural  rock  pedestal  at  the 
foot  of  £idge  street.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  marble  statue,  completed  by 
tlie  Florentine  sculptor  Gaetaoo  Trentanove  in  February,  1896,  and 
deposited  in  Statuary  ITall,  or  the  Hall  of  Fame,  as  one  of  "Wisconsin's 
representatives  of  t!ie  immortals.  The  bi'onze  reproduction  at  Mar- 
quette was  unveiled  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  July  15,  1897,  the  dis- 
tinguished sculptor  himself  being  present. 

The  statue  shows  the  figure  of  the  heroic  priest- explorer  in  an  erect 
attituile,  and  looking  forward  sis  if  for  some  discovery.  The  emblems 
of  his  religion,  whifh  in  the  first  statne  were  objectionable  to  some,  have 
been  replaced  by  a  map  and  a  compass,  wliicli  he  holds  in  his  nght  hand. 
The  map  is  one  of  ilichijr'in,  Wiseonsin  and  the  great  lakes,  and  is  a 
particularly  aiipropriate  symbol,  for  .Miir<]uetfe  is  given  the  credit  of 
making  the  first  map  of  this  country.  His  left  hand  is  shown  gracefully 
holding  his  rohes. 

Photography  being  an  art  unknown  in  the  explorer's  time,  and 
painted  portraits  rare,  the  sculptor  had  no  authentic  pictures  to  guide 
him  in  carving  the  features,  but  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Father  Jlej'er, 
of  St.  Louis,  -Missouri,  secretary  of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  placed  at  his 
disposal  some  rare  writings  of  otliev  early  fathers.  Manpictte's  contem- 
poraries and  associates,  which  contained  descriptions  of  the  missionary's 
personal  appearance.  In  dress  the  statue  is  alwolutely  correct,  as  the 
garb  of  the  Jesuits  today  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  order  has  not  altered  its  distinguishing  costume  in  the  slight- 
est particular.  "Copy  this."  said  Father  ileyer,  giving  the  sculptor 
a  Jesuit  robe,  "and  your  statue  will  be  coiTcct." 

The  jMar<|uctte  ,statue  was  cast  in  Italy  in  the  very  best  kind  of 
bronze.  It  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  copper  in  its  composition 
than  is  contained  ordinarily  in  bronze  for  statues,  and  this  makes  it 
finer,  more  valuable,  durable  and  beautiful.  It  will  remain  bright  and 
glistening  for  years,  and  it  will  never  turn  black  as  many  bronzes  do. 

On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  panel  or  bas  relief.  One  represents 
the  landing  of  Jlarquette  at  Presciiie  Isle.  lie  is  .seated  in  a  birch  bark 
canoe  and  with  him  are  two  Canadian  Indians.  The  other  bas  relief  rep- 
resents him  teaching  a  multitude  of  natives. 

The  statue  is  set  on  a  pedestal,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  natural 
rock.  On  this  rises  the  pedestal  proper.  The  first  two  steps  of  it  are  in 
Portland  cement,  laid  under  the  supervision  of  Clarence  Coleman,  en- 
gineer of  the  goveiTimcnt  breakwater.  On  top  of  these  are  the  cut  stone 
courses,  Marquette  Raindrop,  with  their  lettering,  the  work  of  James 
Sinclair.  The  complete  pedestal  is  strong  and  graceful  in  its  outlines. 
On  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  eut  in  and  gilded,  appears  the  inscription : 
"James  Marquette,  intrepid  explorer."  On  the  back  of  the  pedestal, 
similarly  cut,  are  the  words:  "Presented  to  the  City  of  Marfpiette,  July 
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15th,  1897."  The  rock  base,  pedestal  and  monument  together  rise  to 
the  imposing  height  of  twenty-four  feet.  The  rock  itself  is  four  feet 
above  street  level,  the  pedestal  stands  twelve  feet  and  the  statue  eight, 
heroic  size. 

Presque  Isle 

The  Presque  Isle  of  Father  Marquette's  time  is  a  high  headland, 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Ularquette,  extending  boldly  into  the 
lake  and  easily  accessible  by  the  electric  cars  of  the  Marquette  &  Presque 
Isle  Railway  Company  and  over  fliK^  roadways.  It  c<miprises  about  four 
hundred  acres  and,  as  its  nmrie  implies,  is  "almost"  an  island.  SoTiie 
thirty  years  ago  this  magnificent  tract  of  land  was  deeded  to  the  city  of 
Marquette  by  the  federal  government  for  a  public  park,  and  its  natural 
beauties  are  .such  that  little  has  been  found  nwessary  other  than  to  trim 
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away  the  Uivunan  f  nitui  lud  mil  the  I  nit\  %pots  accessible  by 
drives  and  "  dks  Ha  k  fn  ni  tin  i  d  it  the  summit  of  one  of  the  many 
hills,  is  Park  cemetery,  her  beautiful  City  of  the  Dead,"  which  was 
founded  in  1872  by  a  donation  made  for  its  purehase  by  Peter  White. 

Upper  Peninsula  State  Prison 

On  the  shore  of  Iron  bay,  at  the  approach  to  the  breakwater,  is  the 
United  States  life  saving  station,  completed  in  1890,  and  directly  across 
the  bay  to  the  south  loom  the  brown  stone  and  brick  buildings  of  the 
branch  State  Prison.    Its  plant  is  just  within  the  southern  city  limits. 

This  institution,  combining  the  functions  of  a  House  of  Correction 
and  State  Prison,  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  state  board  of 
control,  of  which  the  governor  is  an  ex-officin  member,  and  the  active 
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superintcnduncy  of  a  warden — the  latter  offiee  held  for  a  number  of 
years  past  by  James  Russell.  It  was  organized,  by  legislative  aet,  in 
1885,  with  an  original  appropriation  of  $150,000.  The  first  board  of 
control  eonsistod  of  C>-rus  G.  Luf<!.  go^-ernor;  Eli  I}.  Chamberlain.  Ed- 
win Z.  Perkins  and  J.  JM.  Wilkinson.  Its  original  warden  was  0.  C. 
Thompkins,  formerly  of  the  Jackson  state  prison.  On  June  22,  1889. 
the  building  were  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  first  prisoners  were  re- 
ceived, at  which  time  nearly  $206,000  had  been  expended  on  the  plant. 
At  the  present  time  the  f^rounds,  which  face  the  lake,  comprise  244Va 
acres;  value  of  the  plant,  $315,697;  number  of  inmates,  325,  The  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  biennial  period  amount  to  $136, 8C8;  receipts 
$141,326,  of  which  $55,807  represents  the  earnings  of  the  prison.  The 
inmates  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  shoes,  overalls 
and  box  shooks  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

Northern  St.\te  Nobm.\l  School 

Geographically  and  socially  opposite  the  Branch  State  Pri.sou,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Marquette,  stand  the  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
Northern  State  Normal  School.  This  institution  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1899.  Tlie  tirst  session  of  the  school 
opened  on  September  19th  of  that  year,  recitations  being  conducted  in 
the  city  hall  at  Marquette.  In  July,  1900,  the  school  was  movad  to  the 
Normal  building  which  had  .just  been  completed.  In  June,  1902,  a  new 
science  building  wa.s  completed.  The  life  certificate  was  issued  to 
students  who  had  completed  the  required  course  of  study,  in  June,  1902. 
A  new  library  building  begun  in  May,  1904.  was  completed  September 
1,  1904.  The  faculty,  wliieli  at  first  consisted  of  six  instructors,  has  in- 
creased in  number  to  over  twenty.  The  school  has  been  materially 
strengtliened  by  the  liberal  appropriations  made  at  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  In  addition  to  the  rural  school  course  and  the  graded 
school  course,  a  life  certificate  eoui'sc  is  pursueil  by  a  ma.iority,  of  the 
students.    Prof.  James  II.  li.  Kaye  is  president. 

In  May,  1902,  an  affiliation  with  the  State  University  was  eifected  by 
whieh  Normal  graduates  in  the  life  eertifieate  course  are  given  a  lump 
credit  of  flft.y-six  hours  at  the  university,  this  being  the  same  credit  that 
is  granted  to  graduates  of  the  State  Nomml  College. 

The  school  is  located  on  Normal  Bhiff  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
city.  Street  cars  running  directly  in  front  of  the  grounds  give  easy 
connection  with  various  paits  of  the  city.  The  campus  consists  of 
twenty  acres  of  ground  overlooking  Lake  Superior,  and  is  of  great 
natural  beauty. 

The  buildings  are  three  in  number,  two  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
state,  while  the  third  was  erected  by  private  parties  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  school.  The  Longyear  Hall  of  Pedagogy  which  was  completed 
in  June,  1900,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1905,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  modern  fireproof  structure,  which  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1907.    It  consists  of  three  stones  and  a  basement.     It  is  built 
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of  Jlartjuotte  sandstone.  The  interior  is  constructed  of  sted  and  con- 
crete and  finished  throughout  in  natiital  birch.  The  most  modem  meth- 
ods of  heatingr.  ventiltitinf:  and  lighting  are  used.  In  this  building  are 
located  the  class  rooms  of  the  training  school,  the  assembly  hall,  with  a 
seating  eapacity  of  350,  the  chiss  rooms  of  several  of  the  departments, 
and  the  offices  of  the  secretary  and  president. 

The  Peter  "White  Seience  Hall,  completed  in  June,  1902,  contains 
laboratories  for  dei)artnients  of  natural  science,  physical  science,  psy- 
chology and  geography.  The  building  was  carefully  planned  as  a  sci- 
ence hall,  and  affords  ideal  laboratoiy  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
botany,  zoology.  physiologj\  geography,  geology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
experimental  psychology.  The  science  building,  like  the  Longyear  Hall, 
is  built  of  JIaniuctfe  sandstone.  The  laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted, 
and  well  ventilated.  In  the  basement  are  located  the  physical  lab- 
oratories, daik  room  and  work  shop.  On  the  first  Hoor  are  the  chemical 
and  phy.sieal  store  rooms,  the  large  cliemical  laboratoi'y.  a  jirivate  lab- 
orators',  weighing  room,  and  thive  recitation  rooms.  On  the  second  floor 
are  located  the  coiuiiiodious  biological  laboiaton-.  a  fine  growing  room, 
chart  anil  su])p]y  rooms,  a  private  labonitoi'j'  and  three  recitation  rooms. 

An  annex  to  Peter  White  Science  Hall  has  been  built  and  is  now  in 
u.se.  This  cnutiiins  imitation  rooms  and  a  well  e<inipped  gymnasium. 
Courses  in  idiysical  training,  both  for  men  and  ^v(^mcn,  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  will  be  given  under  the  best  of  instruction. 

Tlie  dormitory,  erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  by 
Jle.ssrs.  Longyear  ami  -iyer  inr  the  exclusive  use  of  the  seliool.  is  an 
ideal  students'  home.  Tlie  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated 
by  steam.  The  living  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  pleasant.  The 
dining  room  is  large,  with  seating  capacity  for  'me  hundred  lifty  per- 
sons. 

The  library  is  growing  rapidly,  and  now  numbers  thirteen  thousand 
books,  very  carefully  selected.  Hevenfy-five  standard  periodicals  are 
regularly  taken.  The  library  is  e<iuipi>ed  with  complete  sets  of  twelve 
standard  periodicals. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  science  hall,  the  school  is  now  provided 
with  laboratorj-  facilities  second  to  none  among  western  normal  schools. 
The  building  has  been  carefully  planned  with  reference  to  completeness 
and  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  is  thoroughly  eqoippal  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  departments  of  Natui'al  Science,  Physical  Science,  Geog- 
raphy and  Psychologj-. 

Previous  to  the  fire  in  December.  1905.  the  school  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  thorough  equipment  of  its  Art  department.  A  patron 
of  the  school  contributed  one  thousand  dollars  annually  for  several 
years,  and  by  means  of  this  fund  the  Normal  School  came  into  possession 
of  nearly  two  hundred  framed  portraits  and  reproductions  of  pictorial 
classics,  together  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine  statuary  and  a  valu- 
able eolleetioji  of  art  portfolio.^.  The  drawing  room  was  well  equipped 
with  easts,  models  and  still  life. 
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A  large  part  of  tliis  equipment  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  Stiite 
Board  of  Auditors  allmved  a  suftieieiit  .sum  for  the  replacing  of  tli{'  art 
collection. 

This  has  been  done,  and  the  school  has  again  a  splendid  art  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  pictures  and  statuary. 

The  institutions  of  Marquette  are  so  many  and  so  worthy  that  mere 
mention  can  be  made  here  of  such  as  the  United  States  Marine  (St. 
Mary's)  and  St.  Luke's  hospitals;  the  Marquette  County  Poor  Hoase, 
located  at  the  south  end  of  Division  street;  St.  Peter's  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) cathedral  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  and 
other  churches.  It  was  largely  through  Peter  White's  efforts  that  Mar- 
quette was  made  the  bishopric  for  the  diocese  which  embraces  the  Upper 
Peninsula  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Slaekinae.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  seems  appropriate,  showing  at  a  glance  the  notable 
gifts  made  by  Mr.  Wliite  to  the  city  of  his  love  and  long  residence: 
"Mr.  "White  was  one  of  the  freest  handed  givers  in  the  state.  No  wor- 
thy cause  wa.s  ever  referred  to  him  without  receiving  generous  assist- 
ance. His  gifts  to  his  home  city  have  been  munificent,  comprising  the 
opening  up  of  Presquo  Isle  by  the  building  of  the  road  to  it,  subsequent 
to  the  deeding  of  the  park  to  the  city  by  the  government,  his  liberal 
gifts  to  the  Peter  White  public  library  that  bears  his  name,  and  others. 
Largelj'  by  reason  of  his  generous  gifts  the  city  is  able  to  enjoy  the 
handsome  library  structure  at  its  service  today.  St.  Luke's  haspital  is 
now  conducted  in  a  building  and  on  a  lot  originally  deeded  over  to  the 
trustees  by  Mr.  White  for  the  establishment  of  a  non-denominational 
haspital,  from  which  no  needy  patient  should  ever  be  tunie<l  away.  For 
other  causes,  the  erection  of  cliurcfhes,  the  assistance  of  worthy  under- 
takings of  all  kinds,  ;JIr.  "White's  hand  was  constantly  in  his  pocket. 
Nor  did  his  gifts  end  at  the  boundaries  of  his  home  city." 

Negaunee 

The  founding  of  Negaunee,  throujih  the  operations  of  old  Jackson 
mine,  from  1846  to  1857,  have  already  been  described. 

The  wagon  road  fi-om  Neguanee  to  the  Carp  was  converted  into  a 
plank  road  and  subsequently  rails  laid  for  a.  horse  railroad,  on  wliich 
mules  were  used  as  motors.  A  few  years  after  the  construction  of  this 
railroad  an  engine  was  brought  by  boat  to  Marquette,  aud  although  the 
mule  drivers  threatened  to  bar  it  out  of  the  country  the  lake  captain 
landed  his  labor-saving  "injine"  at  the  point  of  a  revolver. 

With  the  erection  of  the  Pioneer  Furnace  in  18.57,  the  advent  of  the 
Marquette  &  Bay  de  Noquet  Railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  Soo  canal, 
all  the  iron  interests  sprang  into  importance,  among  the  first  of  which 
was  the  Jackson  mine.  In  1865  the  demand  for  iron  was  brisk  and  reg- 
ular, and  to  this  period  Negaunee  traces  the  foundation  of  her  pros- 
perity. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1865  was  the  village  regularly  platted,  at 
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which  time  tlic  Pioneer  Company  aud  J.  P.  Pendill  caused  two  separate 
plats  to  be  made;  the  plat  of  the  former  was  named  Iron,  while  the  Pio- 
neer Company  called  its  village  by  the  Indian  naine  of  Negaiinee.  On 
these  plats,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  Jackson  lands,  the  city  of  the 
present  mainly  stands. 

In  the  fall  of  18fi5  the  village  waf.  incorporated,  a  town  hall  and  jail 
built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  and  a  large  school  house  projected.  In  1S66  a 
union  school  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000;  and  in  Jiay  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  issued  the  first  nnniher  of  tlie  Maim  fad  uriiia  oti'l  Mitiini/ 
News,  with  A.  P.  Swineford  as  editor.  The  Xcgauntc  Iron  Iltrald. 
which  is  still  published,  was  founded  in  1873.  In  1874  the  burning  of 
the  Pioneer  Furnace  created  a  local  panic,  which  the  city  organization 
of  the  previous  year  could  not  allay,  but  since  then,  as  the  center  of 
various  prasperous  mines  operated  by  the  Cleveland-Cliffs.  Oliver  and 
other  companies,  it  has  become  a  prosperous  community. 

It  is  now  a  city  of  8.460  people,  distributed  between  five  wards  as 
follows:  First  ward,  1,618;  Second.  1.421 ;  Third,  1,037;  Fourth,  2,225; 
Fifth,  2.159.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  tlie  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic railroad,  and  connected  by  an  electric  line  with  Ishpeming.  Ne- 
gaunee  is  the  headquarters  of  the  land  office  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron 
Company,  whicli  occupies  one  of  the  largest  aud  best  built  structures  in 
the  city.  Its  opera  hou.se,  city  library  and  school  buildintjs  are  also 
creditable,  its  High  School  completed  in  June,  1000,  at  a  ccst  of  $120,- 
000  being  one  of  the  most  modern  and  plea.sing  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Its  site  is  the  entire  half  block  fronting  Peck 
street,  and  having  Teal  Lake  and  Pioneer  avenues  as  its  western  bound- 
aries. Besides  giving  the  High  School  the  facilities  it  had  long  needed, 
the  new  building  permitted  the  inauguration  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science. 

Commencing  with  the  basement,  the  gymnasiuui  is  62x71  feet  in 
size,  with  hardwood  floor.  The  running  track,  formed  by  the  circular 
balcony,  is  fwent,y-two  laps  to  the  mile.  At  either  end  of  the  gymna- 
simii  are  the  toilet  rotmis.  lockers  and  dressing  rooms,  the  hoys'  .section 
being  immediately  under  their  wardrobe  on  the  main  floor  above,  and 
the  girls'  section  having  a  corresponding  position  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
buildinsr.  Shower  and  tub  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water  connections, 
are  provided  in  the  equipment,  which  is  as  complete  as  modern  sanitary 
science  can  devise.  In  fact,  the  gymnasium  is  properly  considered  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  is  also  utilized  as 
a  class  reception  hall. 

The  whole  of  the  space  and  facilities  furnished  by  the  north  half 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  ground  floor  and  all  of  the  two  wings  are 
assigned  to  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

On  the  second  floor  one  will  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  High  School,  for  it  is  here,  in  the  south  half  of  the 
building,  that  the  assembly  room,  with  its  present  accommodations  for 
250  pupils  si}  arranged  that  the  capacity  may  be  practically  doubled,  is 
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fouuil.  This,  HH  miglit  naturally  be  expected,  is  the  largest  and  in  many 
respects  the  finest  room  in  the  building.  Its  dimensions  are  6is91  feet 
and  it  has  a  height  of  about  25  feet  at  the  stage  end  and  22  feet  at  the 
east  or  balcony  end.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  size  it  would  answer  the 
needs  of  any  medium-sized  theater ;  in  fact  it  is  designed  to  be  used  for 
entertainments. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  assembly  room  is  the  monster 
program  clock  which  is  on  the  wall  just  to  the  right  of  the  stage  where 
it  is  in  full  view  of  every  student.  This  master  clock  is  electrically  con- 
nected with  gongs  in  every  class  room  in  the  building,  and  once  the 
programs  are  arranged  the  periods  may  be  governed  down  to  the  very 
minute.  In  this  room,  as  indeed  all  others,  it  would  appear  that  not  the 
most  minute  detail  had  been  forgotten,  as  witness  the  bulletin  board,  an 
artistic  thing  in  itself,  upon  which  typewritten  or  other  notices  may  be 
fastened  with  thumb  tacks. 

In  the  west  wing,  on  the  second  floor,  are  located  the  school  offices. 
These  comprise  a  general  office  room,  the  supei'intendent's  private  office 
and  the  meeting  room  for  the  Board  of  Education.  These  rooms,  of 
eouise,  are  not  only  commodious  but  afford  every  facility  for  the  con- 
venient dispatch  of  business.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  particular  that 
the  equipment  includes  a  large  vault,  wherein  may  be  safely  kept  the 
school  records  and  the  even  more  important  documents  relating  to  the 
business  affairs  of  the  district. 

Close  to  the  superintendent's  office  is  a  switch  board  which  gives 
control  b^-  separate  switches  of  all  lights  in  the  main  front  portion  of 
the  building.  The  principal's  office  is  located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
buitding,  on  this  tloor.  being  directly  over  the  Teal  Lake  entrance,  and 
adjoining  it  is  a  teachei-s'  retiring  loom,  a  cozy  rest  place  with  an  at- 
tractive eastern  exposure,  while  a  similar  apartment  is  provided  for  the 
high  school  girls. 

The  main  commercial  room  with  typewriting  room  connected  is  lo- 
cated on  this  floor  and  faces  Peck  street;  the  remainder  of  this  floor,  in 
all  three  street  fronts,  is  divided  into  suitable  recitation  rooms  for  high 
school  work.  Opposite  the  assembly  room  and  with  two  entrances  is  the 
mathematics  room,  with  an  abundance  of  black-board  room.  There  are 
five  other  class  rooms  on  this  floor,  each  averaging  twenty  feet  square. 

The  above  description  of  the  building  will  also  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  complete  modern  curriculum  offered  by  the  Negaunee  High  and 
Manual  Training  School. 

This  institution  is  attended  by  178  pupils,  the  remaining  1,250  schol- 
ars attending  the  ward  schools  being  divided  as  follows :  Case  street 
school,  600 ;  Park  Street,  350 ;  Jackson  Street,  300. 

ISHPEMING 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Ishpeming  was  known  in  the  early  mining 
days  as  the  Lake  Superior  Location,  taking  its  name  from  its  parent, 
the  Lake  Superior  mine.     Thi.s  was  organized  in  1853,  with  a  capital 
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stock  of  $300,000,  which  was  oftci-wiird  iuci-cnscd  tr.  .$500,000.  Its  orig- 
inal estate,  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Ishpemiiig,  consisted 
of  120  acres  in  sections  9  and  10.  town  47,  rjingo  27.  With  the  years 
this  property  has  developed  into  what  has  become  known  as  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Company's  group  of  tlie  Oliver  JUning  Company. 

Besides  the  large  Hartford  mine  of  the  Oliver  Company,  and  the 
Mass  mine,  of  the  Cleveland -Cliff. s  Iron  Cimipany.  the  followin.i;  aic  op- 
erated at  Negannce:  The  Rolling  Mill  niiue,  by  the  Jones  &  Langhlin 
Ore  Company,  covering  eighty  acres,  employing  145  men  and  shipping 
130.000  tons  of  ore  anunallv:  the  Cambria  mine,  by  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  employing  120  men  and  producing  nearly  100.000 
tons  yearly,  and  the  Lillie  mine,  opei'atcd  by  tlie  same  company,  which 
employ.s  about  half  as  many  men  witli  a  proi>ortioual  output;  the  Em- 
pire mine,  by  the  Empire  Iron  Company,  which  has  65  emploj'ees  and 
where  last  yearly  production  is  lOS.O'JS  tons;  the  Breitnng  Hematite 
mine,  operated  by  the  Breitnns  Hematite  Mining  Company,  which  em- 
ploys 145  men  and  produces  about  116.000  tons  of  ore  aummlly:  and 
the  Mary  Charlotte  Nos.  1  and  2.  operated  by  the  Mary  Charkitte  Alin- 
ing Company  (Breitnng  groupl,  employing  277  men  and  .shiiii)ing  an- 
nually about  260,000  tons  of  or.\ 

For  seven  years  one  legal  complication  followed  another  before  the 
Lake  Siiperior  Iron  Company  rested  secure  in  its  title  to  the  Islipeniing 
.  lands.  The  firet  to  take  possession  was  Dr.  J.  1^.  Cassells,  of  Cleveland, 
who,  in  1846.  filed  on  a  claim  one  mile  square,  which  included  not  only 
this  tract  but  the  property  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company.  In  the 
following  year  the  doctor  abandoned  his  claim  and  left  the  coiinti-y, 
and  bis  property  iva.s  "squatted"  on  by  parties  representing  both  the 
Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior  concerns.  After  the  organization  of  the 
old  Jlarquette  Iron  Company,  in  1848.  that  corporation  leased  the 
lands  (as  it  claimed)  from  the  rightful  owners,  and  after  a  long  eon- 
tniversy  in  the  courts  the  Interior  department  of  the  national  govern- 
ment accorded  the  right  of  purchase  to  Lorenzo  Don  Biirncll.  of  whom 
the  Cleveland  Iron  Company  bought  its  original  tract.  What  became 
the  Lake  Superior  mine  was  claimed  anil  held  by  Mr.  tiravcraet,  in  be- 
half of  the  Marquette  Iron  Company,  and  his  ninet,v-nine  years  lease 
was  ]>urchased  by  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Corai>any,  which  filed  its 
articles  of  incorporation  March  13,  1^*53. 

During  tlie  first  twelve  years  of  the  city's  life,  its  site  was  the  Lake 
Superior  Location.  The  first  store  was  established  in  1860  and  the  inist- 
office  in  1863.  both  occupying  the  old  Ishpeming  House.  Robert  Nelson, 
the  founder  and  original  proprietor  of  the  town,  was  its  first  merchant  -, 
alsii  erected  a  slaughter  hoiise  and  establisheil  the  first  meat  market. 

In  1869  Jlr.  Xelson  purchased  the  site  of  the  city  from  the  Clevehunl 
Iron  Company  (whii'li  had  been  organized  in  1853  and  been  acti\'ely 
mining  since  the  following  year)  and  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
platted  and  laid  out  the  site  intfl  lots.  Ishpeming  had  adopted  its 
present  name  in  1862.     It  is  a  Chippewa  word  signifying  a  great  elc- 
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vatiou.  or  "lieiivi'ii,"  although  some  of  the  early  settlers  persisted  in 
calling  it  "Hell  Town." 

Ill  the  fall  of  18(>!l  Tshpeniing  was  iiu-orporated  as  a  vilhifre,  with 
Capt.  G.  D.  Johnson  as  president,  antl  the  first  town  election  was  held 
that  year  in  the  old  town  hall  of  the  Lake  Superior  Location.  James 
MeLeon  and  a  Jlr.  Ryan  wore  tJien  and  there  elected  to  the  respective 
offices  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  town  niai'.shal. 

Prior  to  the  laying  out  of  the  town  by  5Ir.  Nelson  the  only  building 
erected  on  its  site  was  the  Lake  Superior  foundry,  but  afterward  the 
plaee  grew  rapidly  for  several  years.  In  1S7B,  when  it  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  population  of  6,000,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  Capt. 
F.  P.  Mills  was  honored  with  the  mayoralty. 

Other  early  mines  by  which  the  young  city  benefitted  were  the  Lake 
Angeline,  opened  in  1863;  New  England,  in  1864;  the  New  York,  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  Barnum,  in  18G7.  But  its  abounding  prosperity  was 
to  receive  a  rude  shock  in  the  terrible  fii-e  of  April  19,  1874,  and  the 
panic  of  the  same  year.  In  three  hours  the  tire  had  swept  away  two 
solid  squares,  comprising  the  principal  business  district  of  the  city,  and 
property  valued  at  $130,000,  about  a  third  of  which  sum  was  covered 
by  insurance. 

About  (his  time  the  city's  first  newspaper  appeared,  however,  to 
cheer  on  the  community,  in  the  Iron  Home,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  Aju-il  16tb.  three  days  before  the  fire.  It  was  published  by  a 
stock  company  and  edited  by  Col.  P.  D.  Lynn,  but  in  1880  retired  from 
the  field  in  favor  of  the  Iron  Agitator,  which  had  been  established  dur- 
ing the  previous  October  by  George  A.  Newett  and  John  McCarty.  The 
latter  retired  in  1882  and  Jlr.  Newett  assumed  tlie  helm — he  who  has 
since  made  Iron  Ore  one  of  the  best  mining  journals  and  general  news- 
papers in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Ishpeming  has  two  other  newspapers — 
the  Peninfuda  llctord  and  Siiiirrinr  I'oxtrn   (Swedish). 

The  Ishpeming  of  1911  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  centers 
in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  having  nithm  its  corporate  limits  eight 
large  mines,  ti  smelting  furnace,  boiler  woiks  cairi-rge  and  mgon  fac- 
tories and  other  industries.  It  is  the  activt  mining  center  ot  the  great 
Clevcland-Gliffs  Iron  Mining  Company,  ind  its  auditing  and  engineer- 
ing offices  are  in  a  well-constnicted  building  it  Ishptming  The  01i\er 
Iron  Milling  Company  also  has  some  f  its  lii^.c-t  int  i  ■its  in  nd 
near  the  city. 

As  a  municipalitv,  Ishpeming  is  dividid  into  ten  ivii  Is  with  the  fol- 
lowing population;  Ward  1.  1.288;  AVard  2,  811,  "V^nrd  3  17"'2,  "ftard 
4,  2,012;  Ward  5.  1,330;  AVard  6,  1,516;  Ward  7,  8!)5;  Ward  8,  945; 
Ward  9,  1,034;  Ward  10,  895.  Total  12,448.  It  is  a  city  of  good 
schools;  fifteen  churches;  a  fine  opera  house  seating  1,200  people,  a 
well  arranged  public  library;  paid  fire  department  of  sixty-five  men, 
with  modern  apparatus,  and  an  up-to-date  Holly  system  of  water  works. 
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The  Oliver  Iron'  Mixixg  Company 

Hiiioe  iiiyny  of  tlie  liirgest  in'optTties  owiieil  and  operated  by  the 
Olivci'  Mining  Company  are  located  in  the  Ishpemiug  district,  a  sketch 
is  liere  given  eoveriug  tlie  main  features  of  its  extensive  ojieratious  in 
tliis  section  of  the  state.  Its  Iioldiugs  are  distributed  over  the  iron  re- 
gion of  the  Lake  Superior  country  and  embrace  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  thoroufihly  developed  iron  mines  in  the  world.  This  eompaay 
hokls  the  distinction  of  being  thi'  heaviest  produi-er  and  shipper  of  iron 
ore  in  the  world,  with  an  annual  eapaoity  of  between  20.000,000  and 
30,000,000  tons. 

The  following  mines  located  on  the  Manjuetfe  range  are  operated 
by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  (.'onipauy.  Lake  Siipeiiur  Hard  Ore.  Lake 
Superior  Hematite,  Section  16,  and  Swtion  21  mines,  comprising  the 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Company's  group;  Hartford  mine;  Champion; 
Prince  of  Wales  and  lihie  mines,  comprising  the  Queen  group,  and  the 
Stegmiller  mine. 

As  stated,  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  March, 
18-53.  and  stands  credited  with  having  produced  since  then  over  15,000,- 
000  ton.s  of  ore.  During  190!)  the  average  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  group  was  642  and  the  amount  of  ore  produced,  3i4,205  tons.  Hard 
Ore  mine  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Ishi>eming;  the 
Hematite,  in  the  same  and  ad.ioining  section  (10),  near  Lake  Angelino; 
and  sections  16  and  21  are  indicated,  as  to  location,  by  their  names. 

About  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  town  of  Negamice  is  the  Hart- 
ford mine,  to  which  the  city  is  so  much  indebted.  Both  IJe&semer  and 
non-Bessemer  ores  are  ]>rodueed.  The  niine  employs  208  men  and  pro- 
duces nearly  250,000  tons  of  ore  annually. 

The  Queen  group  of  the  Oliver  mines  comprises  the  liuffalo,  Queen, 
Blue  and  Prince  of  AVales,  the  latter  two  being  the  only  ones  in  opera- 
tion. The  Stegmiller  mine  is  also  a  ]>i"oducer.  The  Champion  will  lie 
uieiitioned  hereafter  in  cnnneetiun  with  the  mining  towu  by  that  name, 

Tmf,  Clevel.\nd-Ci.iffs   Iron  JIining  CoMP.\Ni" 

Xo  ime  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  or  the  iron  world  need  be  introduced 
to  the  Cleveland-Cliff  Iron  ilining  Company,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
consolitlati(ui  of  the  following  distinct  organizations:  Jackson  Iron  Cmn- 
I)aiiy,  1848;  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company.  1841);  Pioneer  Irm  Cuin- 
pany,  1857;  Iron  Cliffs  Company,  1864.  As  noted,  the  active  woikiiig 
of  the  mines  is  conducted  dirwtly  from  Islipeuiing. 

Tlie  company  operates  the  folhuving  mines  in  Marqiiette  county,  tlie 
table  al.so  including  their  iiutput  of  mr  in  Y.W).  with  the  nuDiiier  oi' 
men  employed : 

N.\ME  <tF  Mine  No,  of  Men  Tons 

Lake  Shaft  .Mine :i02  WlMiY* 

Cliff  Shaft  Jline    ISO  24S.254 
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Ne-ramn'o   :\Uik>    2!U  271).498 

Mass  iline    1 ;..",  148.072 

Princeton  Jliiu-   ]  4i>  134,704 

Moi-o   Jline     lin  1(1,177 

Austin    Mine    llil  188,806 

Salisbury-   .Mini-     ]  4r)  72,709 

Htephenson   .Mine    172  i;}4.356 

Iiiilierial   Jline     82  8]  ,505 

Total     1,74:^  ].78].:J8:S 

At  Isli|i<'niiiig  is  also  operated  tlie  Pittsburg  &  Lalio  Aiigcline  iiiiue, 
whieli  commenced  operations  in  the  early  sixties  auil  lias  shipped  dur- 
ing tlie  lialf  century  of  its  existence  more  tlian  8,000.000  tons  of  ore. 
In  1909  it  shipped  280.298  tons.  The  company's  property  consists  o£ 
200  acres  of  land  and  inchidcs  what  ai'c  l^noivn  as  Old  and  East  Knd 
mines.  Altogether,  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Angeline  is  one  of  the  best 
knOHTi  iron  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

Lake  Shaft  mine  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Ishpem- 
Ing  and  lies  under  the  bottom  of  Old  Lake  Angeline  mine;  Cliff  Shaft 
is  just  west  of  the  toH"n ;  Xegaunee,  east  of  the  city  named ;  Mass  mine, 
in  Negaunee;  Princeton  niiue  in  sections  18  and  20;  Moro  mine,  at  Lsh- 
peining;  Austin  nunc,  stjuth  of  the  Princeton  and  directly  north  of  the 
Stephenson;  Stephenson,  at  Princeton  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  of  Gwinn;  Salisbury,  at  Ishpeming;  and  Imperial,  near  Michi- 
ganime. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  development  accomplished  by 
the  Clei-eland -Cliffs  Iron  Company  is  the  town  of  Gwinn  on  the  Swanzy 
range.  Alth(mgh  the  site  was  platted  only  in  1907,  and  building  opera- 
tions did  not  fairly  commence  into  the  following  spring,  it  is  now  quite 
a  Huished  and  well  Imilt  place,  with  well  constructed  imildings,  sewer- 
age and  water  system  and  graded  streets.  The  Princeton,  Stephenson 
an<l  Austin  locations  in  the  same  district,  are  also  being  developt'd  as 
residence  conuminities  for  the  niiuci-s  and  theii'  families, 

E.\RLY  Oltside  ?I[Nin(;  Centers 

Among  the  early  mining  centers  outside  of  Jlarquctte,  Xegannee  and 
Ishpeming.  which  are  still  active  may  be  mentioned  Champion,  Repiiblic 
and  Michigamme.  The  original  Champion  is  one  of  the  oldest  iron 
mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  first  opening  of  this  section  in 
the  Republican  range  was  made  in  1867,  although  verj'  little  was  done 
in  the  way  of  mining  or  exidoration  until  the  following  spring.  Then, 
just  as  the  fir.st  care  were  being  loaded,  the  burning  of  the  docks  at 
Marquette,  in  the  great  1808  fire,  caused  a  suspension  of  operations  un- 
til the  following  October,  when  the  first  shipments  were  made.  The 
first  season's  output   amounted  to  fi.255  tons.     In   August.   1869,   the 
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Chanipioa  Iron  Company  was  iucorporatetl  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 
000. 

The  Champion  is  one  of  the  many  mines  now  ownetl  and  operated  by 
the  Oliver  Iron  Alining  Company.  It  is  located  near  the  town  by  that 
name  in  section  31,  township  48,  range  29,  and  its  realty  holdings  cover 
18.000  acres  of  land.  In  1909  the  management  employed  54  men,  op- 
erated five  power  drills  and  produced  11,468  tons  of  ore.  The  first  set- 
tlements in  the  town  itself  were  made  as  early  as  1863.  Champion  is 
not  only  the  center  of  a  brisk  mining  industry,  but  is  surrounded  by  a 
fair  agricultural  coiintry,  which  is  especially  favorable  to  the  potato 
crop.    It  is  a  station  on  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  line. 

Republic,  formerly  well  known  as  Iron  City  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railroads,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  mining  centers  of  the  Jlarquette  district.  It  may  be  called 
a  township  village,  as  there  is  centered  the  trade,  commerce  and  indus- 
trial life  of  tlie  township  by  that  name  with  its  population  of  nearly 
2,.500  people.  It  ha.s  a  number  of  good  frcneral  stores,  a  public  library 
and  other  accessories  of  an  intelligent,  moral  mining  community. 

The  Republic  Iron  Company,  which  founded  the  place,  was  organ- 
ized October  20,  1870,  by  S.  P.  Ely,  Hon.  Ed.  Breitung  and  E.  D.  Par- 
sons. Capt.  Peter  Pascoe  began  the  actual  work  of  opening  up  the  mine 
on  November  30,  1871,  when  his  gang  of  men  commenced  to  clear  off  the 
windfall  wliich  then  covered  its  site  in  section  7,  t<)wn  46  north,  range 
29  west.  This  work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1872,  the  captain 
and  manager  of  the  mining  enterprise  having,  in  the  meantime,  erected 
a  number  of  hou.ses  for  the  accoiumodatiou  of  his  men.  Captain  Pascoe 
continued  in  active  charge  for  many  years  and  is  considered  the  founder 
of  the  mine  and  the  town. 

As  now  oiganized  the  Republic  Iron  Company  operates  the  Republic 
and  West  Republic  mines.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  1909  was 
350  and  the  output  of  ore  196,841  tons.  The  ore  mined  is  mostly  what 
is  designated  as  a  "hard  specular,"  with  a  small  part  magnetic.  Re- 
public mine  is  operated  through  several  shafts,  the  deepest  of  which  are 
No.  9,  1,815  feet,  and  the  Pascoe,  1,950. 

The  situation  of  the  town  or  village  of  Republic  and  of  the  mines 
themselves  is  quite  pleasing  and  romantic.  The  Miehigamme  river,  a 
stream  of  considerable  size,  has  here  a  very  rapid  current,  foaming 
vigorously  over  the  rocks,  but  above  the  rapids  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
magnificent  bodj  of  water  which  disappears  to  the  north  between  the 
rugged  hilU  that  come  down  to  its  margin.  Here,  too,  are  several  beau- 
tiful bajs  formed  by  depressions  in  the  surface  adjoining  the  river, 
and  high  up  m  the  northerly  and  westerly  slope  of  the  bold,  rocky  bluff 
which  surrounds  two  of  these  placid  sheets  of  water,  are  the  shafts  of 
the  Republican  mine.  The  Miehigamme  furnished  much  of  the  power 
which  drives  its  ponderous  machinery,  electricity  being  used  to  operate 
its  pumps,  surface  machinery  and  ore  crushing  plant.  Its  air  compres- 
sion plant  is  hydraulic. 
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Jlicliigaiimie  is  ;iii  ijicorponited  villatu;  1187:!)  (if  a  fi>w  Iniiidred 
people  lyiiif:  at  tln'  wcsf  vnd  i)f  Lake  .Micliigaiuine,  ami  near  the  western 
boiimlary  (if  the  ciiiuity.  Tlio  ivjitorw  (if  the  lake  eiu^irele  many  pretty 
inlaiuls  and  tlio  eiitii'e  country  is  |iictiire.s<iiie.  Jacolt  Iloiifrlitoii,  one  of 
t!ip  (lid  Hurt  pjii'ty  of  yovfiniticKt  stirvcyors,  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
locality.  He  discovered  the  Jliehifiaiimie  mine  in  .1872.  milling  ojiera- 
tiiiHS  being  ediiiiiieneed  in  August  of  that  yojir  and  the  tdwn  Iai(l  out 
by  the  mining  eoiiiiuiny  in  the  fall  of  llmt  ye;ir.  In  the  winter  of  1872- 
I'i  H  saw-mill  was  eri'eted  and  it  was  kejit  busy  for  ii  number  of  years 
by  builders  in  tlie  new  town.  altli(in<rh  its  first  stnietni'es  weie  nearly  all 
swept  away  by  the  five  of  Jnne.  187*).  The  panic  of  that  year  n^ducjed 
the  working  fori-e  of  the  mine  from  tlirei;  hundred  t<i  seventeen,  and  thft 
depression  was  generally  severe'.  But  the  gen(,Tal  revival  of  business 
plaeed  Jliehigaiuiiie  on  its  feet  again,  and.  as  a  whole,  she  has  gone  right 
ahead. 

The  Imperial,  the  principal  mine  near  Jliehiganime.  is  the  property 
of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Jlining  Compan.v,  but  although  a  producer 
of  ore  for  yeai's,  is  an  irregular  shipjier.  The  prodnct  i"r  lOOl)  was 
81,50.')  tons;  shi]iments.  ll.">,47a  tons;  men  em])loyc<l  in  mine,  82- 

The  "Wasliington  Iron  Company,  orgnnized  in  the  siunmer  iif  18(54, 
was  the  mother  of  Iluiiiboldt,  the  mining  settlement  on  the  Dulnth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  line,  a  few  miles  wmfheast  of  Cliairipi(m.  The 
first  ore  from  wluit  was  then  known  as  the  Ilmiiboldt  mine  was  sbijiped 
in  18tirj.  a  prodiK^t  of  nearly  8l).(l(M)  tons  having  been  reached  in  1870. 
From  that  year  the  output  steadily  (bminished  until  the  mine  suspen.led 
operations.  In  the  sixteen  years  from  18(i4  to  ISrtO.  1be  old  IIuTniioIdt 
mine  produced  485.(10(1  tons  of  ore. 

The  Tiarrow  mine,  now  ojierated  by  the  Washintitoii  Iron  Cmiipany, 
is  located  on  the  R.-publie  branch  of  the  Didutb,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
railroad,  one  mile  from  Humboldt.  In  l!)li!)  its  output  was  51.!12(i  ftms; 
shipments.  44,715  tons;  men  cmidnyed.  145. 

Forsyth,  known  also  as  Little  Lake,  is  a  stati(m  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  road,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Swanzy 
mining  distiiet.  The  village  was  settled  in  18fi;i  and  was  foi-morly  a 
nourishing  center  in  the  line  of  saw-mills  and  shingle  and  planing  fac- 
tmies.  It  is  now  getting  the  benefits  of  the  development  in  the  Swanzy 
district  .so  vigorously  jirosecuted  witiiin  the  last  few  years  by  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs lion  ('('imiian^'.  although  the  new  towns  of  Ciwinn  and 
SwaJizy,  with  the  I'lineetim  and  Austin  locations,  are  being  especially 
promoted  as  the  children  of  that  great  corporation. 

The  Hichmond  mine  is  operated  by  M.  A.  Ilanna  &  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  (thlo.  and  is  wliat  is  known  as  "an  open  pit  and  low  grade 
ore  proposition;"  there  being  no  shafts.  It  is  located  .iust  south  of  the 
town  of  I'almcr.  employs  about  100  men  and  produces  over  100,000  tons 
of  ore  aiiHiially, 
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Mining  Summary 

Altogether  there  are  now  some  48  mines  operating  in  Marquette 
county,  employing  6,546  men.  In  productive  capacity,  the  Marquette 
range  has  stood  midway  between  the  Menominee  and  Gogebic  ranges,  for 
a  number  of  years,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  former.  In  1909  the 
Marquette  mines  shipped  4,256,172  tons  of  ore,  against  the  4,875,385  of 
the  Menominee  range. 

According  to  George  A.  Newctt.  of  Ishpeming,  a  world  authority  on 
iron  ore :  ' '  There  are  enormous  bodies  of  low  grade  material  in  the  Jlar- 
quette  region,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  these  for  decades  yet. 
Even  now,  in  fact,  the  limits  of  the  range  arc  still  to  be  determined. 
The  discoveries  of  tlic  new  beds  in  the  Negaunce  and  Sivanz\'  distrii'fs 
have  been  followed  by  fully  as  impoi-tant  finds  in  the  territory  to  the 
west  of  Ishpeming  until  it  has  come  to  be  believed  that  there  is  an  al- 
most unbroken  stretch  of  ore  all  the  way  from  Ishpeming  to  a  point  be- 
yond Lake  Michiganime.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  American  mine, 
in  this  district  west  of  Ishi)eniing.  that  the  deepest  diamond  drill  hole 
ever  bored  in  North  America  was  put  down  during  the  year  (lOOll)  by 
George  J.  Mass.  The  work  was  done  liy  Cole  &  McDonald.  Tlw  liol'c 
Wilis  bottomed  at  3,2*55  feet.  It  reiinircd  si.x  months  to  sink  to  that 
depth." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  apparently  an  iuesbanstible  supply 
of  ore  within  the  reach  of  modern  mechanical  ingenuity,  throughout  the 
entire  county  of  Marquette  and  the  Lake  Supei'ior  region,  the  people 
of  this  section  of  the  state  have  not  been  giving  as  much  attention  to 
other  portioD.s — especially  the  old  himbci-ing  counties  of  Michigan  which 
have  seen  a  virtual  end  of  raw  supply,  in  this  line,  some  years  ago. 

JIODEL    I>.MEY    FaBM 

If  anything,  more  attention  ha.s  been  paid  to  dairying  than  farming 
in  Marquette  county.  One  of  the  most  .striking  evidences  of  success  in 
the  line  is  the  Emblagaard  dairy  farm  of  John  M.  Longyear,  at  Big 
Bay,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Mar- 
quette. Mr.  Longyear  commenced  buying  land  there  in  18!).'^,  and  is 
making  all  kinds  of  improvements  on  his  grand  estate — forratry.  agri- 
cultural, etc. — but  from  the  first  his  main  endeavors  have  centered  in  , 
the  founding  of  a  model  dairy.  This  establishment  is  at  Ives  lake  and 
consists  of  a  colleeticm  of  large  and  modern  buildings  whii-h  combine 
every  known  convenience  and  sanitary  safeguard  connected  with  the 
production  of  milk.  The  main  dairy  building  is  157  by  Jifi  feet,  and  the 
cow  stable,  containing  sixty  or  seventy  wonderful  milch  cows,  mo.stly 
pure  Holsteins,  137  feet  in  length,  with  a  double  row  of  stalls.  The 
residences  which  form  a  part  of  the  plant,  so  to  speak,  are  convenient, 
modern  and  some  of  them  decidedly  handsome.  The  average  price  paid 
for  the  cows  in  the  famous  Emlilagaard  herd  is  $285.  and.  according  to 
careful  tests  made  of  their  capacity  as  butter  producers,  no  better  record 
can  be  shown  in  Michigan,  and  few  herds  can  approach  the  figures  in 
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the  country.  Tiic  test  oovers  sevfii  ilays  ami  the  pouiuls  of  fat  in  the 
milk  Kiipply  are  retlueeil  to  pmiiids  of  butter,  Accoi'diiig  to  the  iiiaaa- 
ger  of  the  Erablagaard  Dairy,  L.  II.  Ilateh.  following  is  a  smiimary  of 
records  made  between  February  1,  1910,  and  JInroh  15,  1911:  "Tlie 
average  records  of  eows,  four  years  okl  and  over,  is  23.21  pounds  of 
butter.  No  record  of  a  cow,  four  years  olil  or  over,  having  been  made 
here,  has  fallen  below  the  twenty-ponnd  mark.  Our  aim,  however,  is 
to  have  all  of  our  eows  make  good  yearly  records,  as  we  consider  that 
the  only  true  method  of  judging  of  a  cow's  ability.  Our  first  four  cows 
to  complete  yearly  reooixls  have  averaged  602  pounds  of  fat.  or  700 
poun{ls  of  butter.  These  eows  have  an  average  of  23.18  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  seven  days.  AVe  have  another  cow  to  com]>]ete  her  yearly  record 
(HI  the  30  of  this  month  (May,  1911).  She  will  have  a  trifle  more  than 
700  pounds  of  fat  and  about  22,000  pounds  of  milk.  One  of  our  cows, 
on  test  now,  will  make  just  about  800  pounds  of  fat;  and  one  of  our 
junior  four- year  olds  will  make  one  of  the  largest  four-year  old  re<.'or<ls 
ever  made  by  a  Holstein." 

yo  Hinch  for  the  actualities  of  Marquette  county  as  a  dairy  country. 

InCEEAPE   is   P0PLn,.\T10N 

The  prOf-Tcss  in  the  pop»!ati(m  of  Manjuette  county  is  shown  i)y  the 
following  figures:  1850,  136;  1860,  2,821;  18SU,  10,065;  WMK  39.521; 
1900.  41,2:^9;  1910,  46.739. 

Comparative  statistics  of  the  last  three  enumerations  taken  by  the 
government  census  bureau  are  a.s  below: 

Locality  1910  1900  1890 

Ohami)ion  township    1.0(i9  1.707  2.622 

Clioeolay  township    8.')2  062  1,285 

Ely   township    922  303  604 

Forsyth  township    2,402  595  270 

IIumlKiklt    township     6((4  341  608 

Ishpcming  City    12.448  13.2.55  11.197 

Ishpeming   town.ship     5S7  360  904 

Marquette  City    Il,."i03  10.058  9.1193 

Jlanpiette   township     155  201)  268 

Miehigamme  township    S46  1,143  1.435 

Xegaunce    City    8,460  6,935  6.078 

Xegaunee   township    157  94  333 

Powell  township    736 

Republic   townsliip    2,420  2.293  2,594 

Richmond   township    911  »<]2  1.132 

Sitnds   township     1 59  1 92 

Skandia  township     540  3:iS 

Tilden  township    1,1,50  1,448  908 

Turin   township     2(I2  141  luO 

Wells    township      3lHi 

West   Branch  tounsliip    3i(4  282 
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Baraga  County 

lifiriisii  cniiiil.v  was  organized  Tiiidi'f  thi'  IcgisljUiin-  act  of  Kfhriuii'y 

29.  187."!,  which  provided  tliat  the  following  torritory  should  be  de- 
tailed from  the  county  of  [longhtoii :  Townships  30,  ')!.  :>•>  and  5:1 
north,  ranfie  m  west;  townships  47.  48,  40.  nO.  Til.  o^  and  r>;i  nocth, 
nuisi'  31  we.st;  townships  47,  48,  4!l.  .lO.  ~A  and  that  part  of  town  52 
lying  Wist  of  Mtiirfieon  river,  raniie  :i'.^  west;  that  part  of  town  47  north, 
lying  ea.st  of  the  .sonth  branch  of  Stnrjrcon  river;  townshijis  4S.  4(1  and 

30.  and  that  jmrt  of  townships  .il  iuid  52  north,  lyiiis;  east  of  Sturgeon 
river,  range  :{4  west;  and  that  jiiirl  of  townships  47,  4S.  4(1  and  ."lO  north, 
lying  east  of  Sturgeon  river  or  the  smith  bratieli  th.-reof,  range  :!.">  w^'st. 
Hv  the  ,s;nnc  act  the  county  se;it  was  established  at  L'Anse.  which  had 


Cuiirr  IIursE  anh  Jajl,  L'Ansk 

been  jilatted  in  1871.  and  provision  was  made  for  the  eipiitable  division 
of  the  vacant  lands  o]>en  to  entry,  comprising  cbietiy  the  several  hundred 
thousand  fieres  belonging  to  the  Michigan  Land  &  Trou  (.'omjiany. 

In  the  first  eli'ction  for  county  officers,  the  highest  number  of  votes 
cast  was  400  and  the  following  otiicials  chn-ted:  Alexander  ShJeld.s.  sher- 
iff, 2<>fi  votes:  Osear  ,1.  Foote.  county  clerk.  248:  -lauies  D.  Reid.  county 
treasurer.  '22ti;  Oscar  Foote.  register  of  deeds,  241 ;  Jeremiah  T.  Finne- 
gan,  prosecuting  attorney  (447)  and  circuit  court  commissioner  (443) ; 
Robert  .\t.  Stead,  surveyor.  238;  John  Stewart,  judge  of  probate.  280; 
John  JIarion  jmd  John  Atjwood,  448  and  273.  respectively;  Earl  Edger- 
ton,  tish  inspector,  440.  James  Hendry  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
board  of  canvassere  and  E.  Z.  Jlason,  secretary. 

School  district  No.  1  was  organized  in  1881  and  comprised  sections 
1.  2.  3.  11  and  12,  township  50.  nnd  sections  33,  34,  21  and  27.  town- 
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ship  51.  This  included  the  village  of  Baraga.  The  township  is  now  a 
union  district,  comprising  ten  schools  and  seventeen  teachers.  The  first 
school  was  taught  at  Baraga  about  1867,  in  Captain  Walford  Bean's 
house  in  Main  street.  A  school  house  was  built  about  1869,  a  Miss  New- 
comhe  being  the  first  to  teach  therein. 

Babaga  Mission  and  Village 

The  county  was  honored  «ith  the  name  of  that  great  and  beloved 
Catholic  missionary,  Rev.  Frederick  Baraga,  who  first  established  his 
mission  to  the  Indians  at  Dubay's  Place,  on  the  west  side  of  Keweenaw 
bay.  His  church  was  a  building  owned  by  Peter  Crebassa,  which  orig- 
inally stood  on  the  site  of  the  American  Fur  Company's  old  place,  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  present  village  of  L'Anse.  It  was  moved  on 
the  ice  to  Dubay'.s  Place  and  there  dedicated  as  a  church  by  FathiT 
Baraga.  The  reader  will  probably  remember  that  the  name  L'Anse  was 
applied  by  the  early  French  discoverers  to  the  pretty  indentation  of 
water  constituting  the  lower  lobe  of  Keneenaw  bay,  on  the  western  rim 
being  Baraga  and  the  eastern,  the  county  seat. — L'Anse  signifying 
"arch,"  or  bay. 

The  mission  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Baraga  was  established  by  the 
good  father  in  1843.  There  he  built  a  little  ehurch  and  twenty-four 
substantial  log  houses  for  his  Indian  converts,  and  continued  to  labor 
faithfully  over  his  charge  until  his  departure  in  1853,  or  at  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop.  At  that  time  the  number  of  individuals  of  all  ages — 
Indians  and  half-breeds— belonging  to  the  missions  was  about  350.  One 
of  the  be.-^t  known  pastors  in  charge  of  the  mission  was  Rev.  6.  Terhaust. 
who  presided  over  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  1861  and 
who  made  nearly  all  the  improvements  upon  the  lands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  government  schoolhouse.  Baraga  was  under  township  gov- 
ernment until  1891,  when  the  village  was  organized.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Baraga  village  with  its  accredited  population  of  over  a  thou- 
sand souls,  is  still  largely  a  Catholic  community.  It  is  quite  a  lumber 
and  timber  center,  two  fair  sized  mills  being  in  operation  which  turn  out 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles.  The  fine  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity  and  its 
delightful  situation  on  L 'An.se  bay  make  Baraga  a  pleasant  summer 
resort,  with  the  result  that  it  has  several  well-conducted  hotels  for 
tourists. 

M.  ZowJand.  better  known  as  "War  Tap,  a  half-breed  and  Canadian 
born,  was  the  first  permanent  settler  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Baraga,  coming  hither  and  entering  a  tract  of  land  in  the  early  part 
of  1846.  lie  first  built  a  little  bark  hut  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  but 
later  put  up  a  larger  log  cabin,  engaging  in  trapping  and  hunting  im- 
ti!  his  death  at  a  good  old  age.  Capt.  Walford  Bean  and  a  Mr.  Phillips 
were  also  early  pioneers,  and  Luther  "W.  Giddings,  Augustus  Bashaw, 
Ethan  A.  Critchtield,  John  Hand  and  Jacob  Shaffer  came  soon  after  the 
war.  Ethan  A.  Critehfield  was  the  first  merchant  of  Baraga  and  Henrj- 
Houghton  its  first  postmaster. 
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The  first  dection  in  Baraga,  after  its  organization  as  a  village,  was 
held  the  second  Monday  in  Augiist,  1891.  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
George  Hadley  as  president  of  tlie  board ;  S.  D.  Davenport,  clerk ;  John 
Mclntash,  treasurer;  trustees  for  two  years — Anthony  Giranl,  T.  A. 
McGratli  and  Philip  Foueault ;  trustees  for  one  year — James  McMahon, 
Nelson  B.  l*enneck  and  J.  J.  Byers:  street  eoniiiiissioiier.  I'l^ter  OiTard; 
assessor,  James  Bendry ;  constable,  D,  J,  Golden ;  pound  master.  James 
Golden. 

The  Baraga  light-house,  built  in  1878.  is  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  village  an.l  a  little  southwest  nf  Sand  Point.  Northwest  of  this  point 
are  tli<>  i-liuivh,  orpbanagi'  iuid  si'bools  nf  tbc  ('atbolii'  nii.ssimi.  At  tliis 
hitfiT  pobit   niilmy  ,.stai)lislir,l  th,.  ,ms|  .,(  ili,^  AiiKTi<-:in  Knr  Company 


TiJii  Metuhdnt  :\Ii^^>:[on 
Till'  MelbodiNts;  establisbt'd  a  mission  at  Kewawenoii.  on  the  shores 
of  L'An.se  hay,  in  ltt;U.  seven  .veavs  hefon^  the  eominK  of  Father  Baraga. 
Al)out  ten  years  afterward  Rev.  .lohn  II.  PiteK.'l.  who  had  eharge  of  the 
m!s>;ion  in  1844-4(J.  writes  of  this  pei'ioil;  "This  mission  is  situated  near 
the  he;id  of  Ke-we-naw  liay.  one  of  the  tliiest  in  tlie  world,  on  a  sightly 
si)ot  aljoiit  forty  rods  haek  from  the  water.  Near  the  bouse  hur.sts  forth 
from  the  side  bill  a  liviug  spring,  an  invaluable  tieasure  anywhere.  The 
Indian  eabiiis  lined  the  shore  and  were  mostly  built  there  l.iy  order  of 
Rev.  John  Chirk  (niis.sionary  in  1834-37).  They  bore  evident  marks  of 
age  and  decay.    The  miss  ion -bouse  was  of  hewed  logs,  about  twenty-four 
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l)y  sixtei'ii  feet,  tmc  and  a  half  stdvii'H  bigh.  i-uvet'«l  with  codar  baHc, 
and  a  littlu  shanty  appended  which  some  of  the  nussionaries  had  used  for 
a  wtiidy.  We  had  on  one  side  of  us,  near  by,  the  govemmeiit  blaeksmith 
and  on  the  other  side  the  carpenter,  and  off  some  diMtance,  in  another  di- 
rection, was  the  farmer's  family.  These  eonstitnted  our  white  neighbors. 
Across  the  hay,  direetly  opposite,  was  the  Catholic  nii.ssiou,  three  miles 
distant." 

The  first  birth  and  death  among  the  Engli.sh-.spcaking  settle!  s  of  Ba- 
raga eoiinty,  and  perhaj>s  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  with  the  exception  of 
Mackinac  eonnty,  was  tliat  of  one  of  Charles  Cairier's  ebildren^.Mr. 
Carrier  being  the  govci nineiit  farmer  at  the  Indian  mission.  The  child 
was  born  in  tbc  spring  of  1844  and  died  at  two  years  of  age.  On  .Inly 
17.  1H44.  was  bom  Sarah  L.  Brockway  (afterwaid  Jlrs.  Scott),  danghter 
of  \V.  II.  Hrockway,  and  she  was  the  second  white  child  born  of  Knglish- 
speaking  parents  in  what  is  now  Baraga  eonnty. 

Vii,L.\GE  OP  L'Anke 
I'p  to  1S71  the  only  .settlements  in  what  is  now  liaraga  i-oiiiity  were 
these  Methodist  and  Catholic  missions.  In  the  snnnner  of  that  year  the 
village  of  L'Anse  was  platted  by  S.  L.  Smith,  Charles  II.  I'almer  and 
Captain  James  Bendry.  The  original  plat  contained  (he  names  of  twelve 
streets  designated  as  Front.  JIaiii,  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth,  Sixth,  .Menard, 
lieiidi-y.  Division.  River,  Broad  and  Railroad. 

Peter  Crebass.v 

The  real  pi<meer  of  the  region  about  L  'Anse  hay  was  Peter  Crebassa, 
a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who  .served  for  twenty-five  years  as  agent  for 
the  American  Fur  Company.  During  that  period  he  was  stationed,  at 
different  intervals,  at  L'Anse.  La  Pointe,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rain,v  Lake 
(on  the  line  of  the  British  possessions).  In  1838,  after  severing  his 
connection  witli  the  fnr  company,  he  purehascil  a  stock  of  goods  and  es- 
tablished a  trading  post  at  L'Anse.  or  the  5lethodist  Mission.  Re  was 
appointed  postmaster  in  ISK.  In  1871,  on  the  completion  of  the  Jlar- 
ipiettc,  Houghton  &  Ontimagon  Railroad  to  L'Anse  hay  the  office  was 
removed  to  the  new  village,  which  wa.s  ealle<l  L'Anse  after  the  old  post. 
Mr.  Crehafsa  continued  as  postmaster  and  honovcd  citizen  of  the  present 
L'Anse  village  for  many  years. 

For  several  years  after  its  platting.  L'An.se  grew  vi'ry  rapidly.  The 
general  expectations  were,  especiall.v  after  the  completion  of  the  raihoad, 
that  it  was  to  be  one  of  the  great  shipping  points,  or  outlets  for  Ininher 
and  ore.  in  the  I'pper  Peninsula;  at  least  Jlarquette's  most  dangerous 
rivid.  The  prospirts  were  so  flattering  that  people  Hocked  hither  fnnn 
all  parts,  and  lots  .sold  as  high  as  i1i2,0(X)  each.  So  intense  became  the 
excitement  that  large  houses  were  loaded  onto  sciiws  and  floateil  thiity 
and  forty  miles  to  L'Anse.  In  1872  the  MaPipiette.  Houghton  &  Onton- 
agon Railroad  also  erected  a  6,000-ton  ore  dock.  But  the  panic  of  1873 
put  a  sobering  touch  to  such  hilarity,  and  the  honor  of  becoming  the  seat 
of  the  new  county  in  187.^  did  n{)t  make  amends. 
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The  first  school  district  in  what  is  nnw  liiirngn  county  wms  funned 
in  Xiivi'mbur,  1858,  its  territory  ini-lutliny;  tlii'  jiresi'iit  site  of  L'Anso 
village,  liiit  the  first  whdol  Imiisi'  iii-tuaily  within  the  corijortite  limits 
was  erected  in  ]871.  on  bloek  4.  The  liiicstioii  of  ereetinjr  n  eimnty  court 
house  was  brought  before  the  people  in  the  siuninei'  of  1882.  and  tlie 
voters  sustained  tlie  proposition  of  raising  ^10,(lli()  for  that  puriiosc,  by 
158  to  !)5.  The  oriKinal  eoimty  building  was  a  wooden  affair  iiiovcd 
down  the  bay  from  HarLCoek  in  1872.  and  also  occupied  by  Capt.  lientiv 
as  a  residence.  The  present  court  bouse  was  erected  not  loiift  aftiT  the 
people  voted  the  building  fund  noted,  in  1882. 

As  one  souit'e  of  L'Anse's  former  trade  was  the  business  of  the  .slate, 
grajihite  and  brown  stone  (|uarrie.s,  nearby;  it  shoubl  be  stateil  tliat  this 
industry  originated  in  the  Clint-on  and  the  Huron  Hay  slate  (|Hitrrii's, 
which  were  opened,  in  1872.  by  Thomas  IJrown  and  P.  Wetmore.  The 
product  of  this  quarry  was  used  in  the  building  of  the  Jtethodist  church 
at  L'Anse.  in  1874.  The  quarries  were  chxsed  in  1878.  Tn  1874  the 
Clinton  Slate  Company  opened  a  quarry  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fi'OTii 
the  Huron  Bay  quarry,  and  operated  it  until  1879.  The  Jliehigan  Khite 
Company  was  oi^anized,  in  1882,  and  worked  the  Clinton  quarry  for 
almut  ten  years ;   since  which  the  stone  industry  has  been  defunct. 

The  t]i8eover;i-  of  iron  ore  in  Baraga  county,  about  the  time  that  the 
stone  ([uarries  were  opened,  increased  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  of 
L'Anse,  The  mast  westerly  mine  on  the  magnetic  range  was  called  the 
Spurr,  which  was  operated  by  the  Spnrr  Mountain  Mining  Company 
and  opened  in  Sepeniber,  1872,  although  no  ore  was  .shipped  until  the 
following  year.  It  was  considered  a  mine  of  large  promise,  but  collapsed 
in  1878,  and  was  spnsino<lieally  revived  at  various  periods  for  some  years 
thereafter. 

Ore  was  also  discovered  in  1872  -still  further  west,  in  the  county, 
and  resulted  in  exploratoiy  woik  in  what  was  known  as  the  Taylor  mine, 
from  1878  to  1881.  when  about  COOO  tons  was  actually  produced. 

Still  later  exphiratiims  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Baraga  county — some 
of  which  progri'ssed  no  furtlu^r  tliaii  explorations — -resulted  in  (be  Wet- 
more  mine,  located  to  the  .south  and  west  of  the  H|)urr;  the  Wcbstei-,  in 
the  same  locality;  and  the  Beaumont,  near  the  Taylor  mine. 

The  county  .seat,  as  it  is  today,  is  hwated  on  the  northern  spur  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railioad;  contain^  good  store.s^two 
banlis— National  and  County;  a  handsome  ci)urt  house  and  town  hall; 
a  line  graded  school;  adequate  watei'  su|iply  and  Hre  protection,  and  an 
electric  plant,  and  is.  albiii-all.  a  pretty  little  villajre.  It  has  also,  and 
by  no  means  last  in  importance,  a  bright  weekly  paper— the  L'Anse 
SeiiUiicl.  Near  the  village  ai'e  tront  streams  and  deer  resorts,  which  are 
the  delight  of  anglers  and  hunters,  and  quite  a  little  of  the  local  sum- 
mer business  consists  of  supplying  them  with  outfits.  L'Anse  is  an  ideal 
summer  resort  for  those  who  really  crave  either  rest  or  recreation. 
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Otiiei!  Villager 
PequamiDg.  or  in  the  Indian  tongue  Pe-qua-ffua-wa-ming  (Point  Vil- 
hige),  is  an  old  settlement  seven  miles  north  of  L'Anse,  on  the  cast  shore 
of  the  bay.  In  the  very  long-ago  an  Indian  village  is  said  to  have  oe- 
eupied  its  site,  but  this  had  been  quite  doserted  at  the  eouiing  of  Peter 
Crebassa  in  the  late  thirties.  The  eommeneenient  of  the  modern  settle- 
ment eanie  about  through  the  orfranizatiiin  of  the  Ilebanl  &  Thurber 
Lumber  C'lmipany  in  187S,  and  the  erection  of  their  large  steam  saw- 
mill and  shingle  mill.  At  cme  time  there  were  500  people  in  the  plaeff 
and  it  was  tpiite  a  village — all-  foinided  on  the  business  of  that  comjiany. 
with  its  output  of  2-'..i")().l)01)  feet  of  liunl)er  annually.  Tliere  were  240 
men  etii]iliiyed  ill   flu-  mill   miIiI  nearly  4nO  iiiore  in  the  woods  i^rWin'z  out 


lugs.  The  saw-mill  nf  Charles  Hebard  &  Son,  in  active  operation  at 
Pequaming.  with  its  hotel  and  general  store  for  employes,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  older  concern,  and  is  still  the  mainstay  of  the  place.  The 
Traverse  Bay  Red  Stone  Company  also  runs  a  quarry. 

Skanee  village,  located  a  few  miles  to  the  east  on  Ravine  river  near 
its  outlet  into  Huron  bay,  was  settled  in  1871  as  a  lumber  camp,  its  resi- 
dents being  mostly  Germans.  Arvon,  twelve  miles  east  of  L'Anse,  was 
settled  in  1872,  its  life  being  founded  on  the  quarry  and  shipment  of 
slates  from  near-by  deposits. 

Other  points,  railroad  stations  and  postofBces  in  the  county  are  Nes- 
toria,  at  the  junction  of  the  main  and  branch  lines  of  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic ;  Amheim  and  Assinins,  on  the  west  shore  of  Kewee- 
naw bay ;  Summit  and  Taylor,  in  the  old  central  mining  district ;  Cov- 
ington, Herman,  Pelkie  and  Redruth.  Keweenaw  Bay  is  a  place  of  sev- 
eral hundred  people,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  eleven  miles  north 
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of  L'Anse  and  on  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,     Its  status  rtsts 
at  present,  on  the  stamp  mills  of  the  JIass  and  Michigan  mines. 

County's  Increase  in  Popul.^tion 

The  first  complete  census  of  Baraga  county  was  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1880,  and  indicated  that  population  was  distributed  as  follows : 
Avon  township,  100;  Baraga  township,  400;  L'Anse  township,  170; 
L'Anse  village,  1,014;  Spurr  township,  120.  Total,  1,804  including  528 
Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  total  population  had  increased  to  3.036 
in  1890;   to  4,320  in  1900,  and  6,127  in  1910. 

The  comparative  statement  covering  the  figures  of  the  last  three  enu- 
merations by  the  United  States  census  bureau  is  as  follows: 

Townships  and  Villages                                        1910  1900  189U 

Arvou  Township   390  299  209 

Baraga  Township,  including  Baraga  Tillage  . .  .2.548  2,097  1,090 

Baraga   Village    1,071  1,185 

Covington  Township 646  298 

L'Anse  Township,  including  L'Anse  Village  . .  .2,083  1,360  1,468 

L  'Anse  Village    708  620  655 

Spurr  Township    460  266  269 
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CIIAl'TER  XXir 

THE  COi'PKR  COt^NTIES 

Qt.TNCv  AND  Cah'met  &  IIecla  Mines — Deepest  Copper  Mine  in  the 
"World — Isi,e  Royale  Consolidated — Atlantic  and  Superior  ArmEs 
— Copper  Rakwe,  Baltic,  etc.— Copper  Range  Railroad — JIiciiigan 
Smelting  AVorks— Wolverine.  Centennlvl  and  Ohceola — Han- 
cock   AND    Laurium — Mine    Producers    and    Dividend    Payers — 

HorCIITON  ColiNTY  POLITICALLY INCREASE  IN  POPL'LATION- — PHYS- 
ICAL Features — IIoi'ohton.  the  County  Seat — Michigan  College 
OF  Mines — Outline  Kistoey  of  the  Village — City  of  Hancock — 
CalI'Met  and  Red  Jacket— Village  of  Laurium — Lakb  Linden  and 
IIuBBELi- — Keweenaw  County — Desceiptive — Mines — Population 
^Old  Isle  Royale  County — Ontonagon  County — Mines. 

Tliis*  chapter  of  tho  Upi)ei'  PenitiRiila  history  is  dovoted  to  a  word-sur- 
vey of  the  great  eopper  region,  whieh  stri'tches  for  a  di«tnuce  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  the  extiemity  of  Keweenaw  Point  to  the 
"Wisconsin  boundary  line,  and  iiieJudes  in  its  political  divisions  the  coun- 
ties of  Keweenaw.  Ilougliton  and  Ontonjij:'on.  Tlie  most  produetive 
mines— the  riehi'st  in  the  world^ari;  in  Houghton  eount.v.  As  the  won- 
derful output  of  eoi)pt'r  in  this  region  haw  built  its  towns,  villages  and 
cities;  has  foundi^l  some  of  the  rieliest,  broadest,  and  most  uni*]iie  in- 
dustrial eommuuities,  whose  develo])nieiit  is  a  stiiking  j)hase  of  natural 
history — it  is  logii-al  and  .just  to  traee  the  growth  of  copper  mining  be- 
fore delineating  the  founding  and  progress  of  eivic  communities.  In 
fact,  it  was  around  the  mines  that  the  centers  of  population  clustered, 
and  the  life  or  death  of  the  infant  communities  depended  on  the  sub- 
santial  prosperity  of  the  uunes.  "When  the  activities  of  the  mines  broad- 
ened, setthiiiients  developed  into  villages,  and  villages  into  cities.  And 
the  best  part  of  the  stoi'v  is  yet  to  be  told:  for  in  eopjier,  an  in  iron 
mining,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonahle  limit  to  the  supply  of  ore,  me- 
chanical and  inventive  genius  having  devised  means  of  reaching  the  pure 
underground  treasures  which,  not  long  ago,  were  (!e<'itied  heyoiiil  the 
grasp  of  man. 
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ithl  lar-civ  iiiytlii.Ml  op.Talioiis :  iv|.urls  of  tli<- 
rlv  Kmicli  and  EMisli  .■N|ili.ivrs;  llif  s.'ii'i.lilv 
ihI'  (loliiiiti-  slMti-niciils  imidi-  liy   Dr.  Dnii^-lnss  H. 


Clilf  mill.',  Kcuc'iKiw  riHiiity,  in  1S44. 

(.JiiN'cv   AMI  (jAi.rMirr  &    lh:n,A   .Minks 

AltlK.ii^li  llonfiliton  (-(.uiity  wiis  polilii-ally  civatfd  in  1S4.')  (tlicii 
oinlji'fKiiiin  tlic  pi'L'sciit  i-unnties  of  Kt'wi'Cdaw  iiiid  Oiitoiin-iiui).  ivom  tlie 
st!uid|>(>iiit  of  sfttled  and  Hulistaiitifil  couiumiiitH's  it  was  not  reidly  os- 
tnlilishcd  until  thtisc  greatest  and  must  fcnistant  niincs  jrave  cviTy  indi- 
{■atidii  of  b.'inir  stalile  lU'oduccrs — the  (.'aluiitet  tind  Ilflcit  and  the  Quincy 
mines.  In  point  of  age.  llii-  Quiiu-y  take.s  pt ei'edeiicr.  l)ut  while  it  stands 
about  twentieth  in  the  list  of  the  world's  greatest  pro(Iucei>s  of  eopper. 
the  Calnniet  and  Ilelea  is  second  or  third,  its  only  rival  in  the  I'nited 
States  being  the  great  Anue.mda  of  .Montitna.  The  first  e(iji|>er  mining 
company  in  the  world.  Jndgett  from  the  output  of  its  mines,  is  the  Amer- 
ican 8melting  and  Refining  Company,  with  headijuarters  in  New  York 
and  smelters  for  lead  and  eopper  scattered  over  the  east  and  west  of  the 
United  States  and  llexieo.  The  production  of  eopper  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent with  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  the  output  of  its 
widely  scattered  minra  being  ab(mt  J)i,O0O,(K)U  pounds  of  fine  copper  an- 
nually, which  e.ieeeds  somewhat  the  average  yearly  production  of  both 
the  Anaconda  and  Calumet  and  Ilecla  for  sevi'ral  .years  past,  although  in 
1906  the  latter  exceeded  the  100,000,000-pounds  record,  and  the  toi-mer 
exceeded  it  from  18!)6  to  1901,  reaching  131.471.127  pounds  in  189(.  In 
comparison  with  these  figures  the  yield  of  the  Quincy  mine,  in  IflOf)— 
22,511,9^4  pounds  of  refined  copper— seems  modest  indeed;  it  also  makes 
about  10(),(,)00  ounces  of  silver  annually. 

But  the  Quiney  has  fine  claims  to  distinction  both  for  the  constancy 
of  its  production  and  its  record  as  a  dividend  payer.  It  paid  its  first 
dividen<l  in  18(j2,  and  profits  have  been  disbursed  to  shareholders  in 
every  succeeding  year,  except  1866  and  1867,  giving  the  eoinpan\-  a  con- 
tinuous dividend  record  from  1868.  and  placing  it  foremost  in  this  re- 
gard among  American  copper  mines;  among  the  copper  mines  of  the 
world  it  is  only  preceded  in  length  of  record  as  a  dividend- payer  by  the 
Tltarais  Sulphur  &  Copper  Company,  of  Spain,  operated  by  a  British 
company  since  1886. 

The  Quiney  Jliniug  Company  was  organized,  under  special  charter 
fiom  the  state  of  Jlichigan.  March  30,  1848,  with  a  capitalization  of 
*5(Xt,()00  for  thirtv  vears.  It  was  reincorporated  in  1878  for  a  second 
period  of  thirty  .years,  with  $1,000,000  capital— afterward  increasedto 
$1,250,000  and  .'f 2, 500, 000 ;  and  again  reincorporated  in  1908  for  a  third 
term  «)f  thirty  years  and  capitalized  at  $3,750,000.  General  office-s  in 
New  York;  mine  and  works  office  at  Hancock,  Houghton  county.  The 
mine  was  originally  explored  in  1856. 
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The  liinds  of  tlic  Quincy  lliniiig  Cimipaiiy  now  coviT  a  hu-gi'  area, 
L'xti'ndiiiK  from  tlio  Ilimcock  irniii"  on  llic  northpiii  sliorf  of  I'ortagc  lake 
to  IIh>  KniTikliti  .Innior,  or  aliont  lialf  wav  from  llaiii'ock  to  Cahniiet ; 
thi'V  iiicliulc  ti'a<-t.s  forniucly  hfld  liy  thi-  old  Qnincy.  tin-  l*cwal>ic.  Frank- 
lin. Mcsniir.!,  I'oiitiac  ami  St.  .Marys,  in  tijc  m-iWr  named  fi'om  soiilli 
to  nortli.  Tlio  latter  an?  ainoiiij  the  oldest  iniijcs  in  the  eiMHily.  anil  will 
thei-effm;  he  d.'Seriln'.I  hereafter.  Th<'  Me.snar.l  mine,  opened  in  ISfili. 
is  now  known  as  No.  8  shaft  of  the  (Juine.v  mine. 

Both  the  iinder^'roimd  nyntnu  and  the  siirfaee  plant  of  the  Qnin.-y 
.^[ininj^  Company  are  e.weptiojially  eoniplele.  Eleetrie  underfrnmm! 
(ra<'tioii  is  in  cxlensive  nse.  it.s  tranLdincK  averaging  ahont  l.SUd  feet 
eaeh.  The  e((iii]>nLent  ineludes  20  elei-trie  loeoiriotives.  each  weifrhiiig 
0,500  pounds,  heinfi  nine  feet  in  length,  and  ahont  three  and  a  half  fee( 
wide,  and  hanliiig  four  or  live  three-ton  ears.  The  latter  ai'e  unloaded 
into  r»(IO-tnn  -storage  hin.s.  hnilt  on  the  walls  of  tlie  shafts. 

The  Quiney  mine  owns  .several  Imndrei!  dwidlings  at  its  Im-atiim  and 
a  eoHKiderable  miinher  at  the  stamp  mills  in  Mason,  six  miles  east.  The 
company's  private  railroad,  knnwn  as  the  Qnine.v  &  Torch  Lake,  bnilt 
in  18!)0.  is  six  mile«  long;  eniineets  all  the  shafts  and  shops  at  the  mine 
with  the  stami>ing  mills,  wharves  and  eoal  sheds  at  Jloson,  and  is,  in 
txirn,  eonneeted  with  the  Mineral  Range.  Copper  Range  and  Ilaneoek  & 
Calumet  lines.  The  Qniney  has  extensive  docks  at  llancoek.  the  Ripley 
smelter  and  5las(m.  It  is  said  that  but  for  the  heavy  outlay  for  inipro\'e- 
ments,  begun  in  18i)8.  the  wisdom  of  which  was  questioned  by  many 
shareholders  at  the  time,  the  Quiney  would  have  become  a  decadent  prop- 
erty; whereas  it  secured  in  1908  the  largest  production  in  the  histnr.v  of 
the  mine.  This  wise  policy  of  growth  began  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Pewabic  mine,  twenty  years  ago. 

The  affairs  of  the  original  Pcwabic  Mining  Company  were  finally 
wound  up  in  1!)05;  and  this  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Pewabic 
Company  operating  the  iron  mine  at  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan. 

The  Franklin  Mining  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  mining  corporations 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  was  organized  in  1857.  The  old  Franklin  mine 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Quiney  location,  which  has  cut  otf 
the  Franklin  Mining  Company  from  following  the  lode  beyond.  Open- 
ing's in  the  original  mine,  embracing  160  acri's,  were  made  in  the  Pe- 
wahie  lode.  The  properties  of  the  eompan,v  also  include  the  Franklin 
Junior  mine  of  l.SS!)  acres,  which  was  opened  in  1860  as  the  Albany  & 
Boston  mine  and  bought  by  the  i>reKent  projnictors  in  1895;  as  well  as 
surface  rights  to  an  additional  quarter-section,  a  millsite  of  nearly  200 
aen's  at  Gr(is.se  Pointe  and  one  mile  of  fnmtage  on  Portage  lake.  The 
total  output  of  the  company  in  li)09  was  1.615.556  pounds  of  copper. 

The  old  St,  Mary's  mine  of  1863  went  out  of  business  in  18911,  with 
the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Jlar.v's  Copper  Company  and 
the  sale  of  its  lands  to  the  Arcadian  Copper  Company.  Altogether  the 
latter  came  into  passession  of  about  3,200  acres  of  mineral  lands,  includ- 
ing the  St.  Mary's  and  f(mr  other  old  mines,  and  operated  vigorously 
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froin  ]S!li)  to  IDdl  ^:llui|^|lillg  the  iii-opi.-rly  witli  iii.id.ini  iiiacliiiici'y  iiiii! 
liiiildiiiys  iiLcliidiug  a  stnnip  niill  at  Gi-ossc  IViintf.  But  wurk  was  sus- 
pi-iuled  iit  1!)0:{.  III.-  stiinn.  umII  iK-ing  soW  to  tlic  t'eutcdiiiiil  and  llio  in;i- 
(■hiiiL'iy  and  slialjt  lioasi'-s  lo  the  Trinioiiiitaiii. 

The  Ki-i'at  Calumet  &  Ilet-la  .Mining  Company  is  conti'.illed  liy  Jios- 
tiiu  eapilalislH.  its  adininisti'ativo  i-eutor  Iw-ing  at  tlie  llidi.  Tlie  iiiiiio 
oliH.-e  is  at  (^ahniict;  its  mill  offiee  at  Lake  Linden  iuid  its  Kuielt.-i-  otTi<-.-s 
at  Hiihheil  an.l  Huffalo.  Xi-w  York,  all  -if  its  meclianical  promsses,  witli 
till'  I'xeeptiiin  of  the  smelting  '^^  ^'i-'^^'  York,  liciug  eondueted  in  Iloiij^liton 
cuinLty,  ,Mii-liigan.  The  eoirijiany  was  oi^anizcd  in  1871,  uiid<'r  Mielii- 
gan  laws,  with  a  eapitallzation  of  1^2,500.000.  Its  eliai-ter  M-as  renewed  in 
1!H)IJ  for  thirty  years,  and  amended  in  1!)05  so  as  to  make  the  eorporation 
a  seeiiritieH  holding  eompany.  as  well  as  a  mining  and  smelting  eompan.y. 
The  eompany  is  a  eonsolidation  of  the  Ileela,  Calumet,  I'ctrtland  and  8cott 
mining  eompanies;  its  subsidiiiiy  eorporations  are  the  Frontenae  Co]!- 
per  Company,  Gratiot  Alining  Company  and  Jlanitou  Mining  Conijiiiny, 
and  the  eorporations  eontn>lled  hy  tlie  Calumet  &  llecia,  tln-oiigh  owner- 
shij)  of  a  majority  of  share  interests,  inehide  the  Centennial.  LaSalle, 
Supei'ior,  Dana,  and  Ht.  Louis  copper  companies  ami  the  Alhmez  Jlining 
Ctmipany,  owning  also  minor  interests  in  the  Oseeola  C<msolidated,  Jjau- 
riuin  and  Seneea  mining  companies.  For  a  number  of  yeai-s  past  the 
Calumet  &  Ileela  Mining  Company  has  paid  annual  dividends  of  from 
$5,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  its  total  dividends  up  to  date  being  not  far 
from  $120,000,000,  eijnstitutinfr  the  largest  mining  profits  ever  divided 
by  any  incorporated  company  whatsoevc^r. 

The  landed  holdings  of  the  corporation,  owned  and  controlled,  situated 
in  Ilonghton,  Keweenaw  and  Ontonagon  c<mnties  amount  to  about  117 
.scjuaie  miles.  The  Calumet  &  Ileela  mine  proper  covers  about  2,750 
acres;  in  additiim,  the  compan,\-  owns  considerable  tracts  west  of  the 
Tamarack  mine,  which  so  far  have  proved  unproduetive.  As  a  rule  the 
richer  portions  of  the  conglomerate  arc  in  the  central  part  of  the  Calu- 
met &  Ileela  tract.  As  stated  in  Stevens'  "Copper  Handbook":  "The 
life  of  the  old  conglomerate  mine  was  said  by  President  Agaasiz,  in 
iy07.  to  be  abimt  fifteen  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  ore  extraction,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  mine  will  be  producing  at  least  limited  quantities 
of  conglomerate  rock  for  twenty  and  perhaps  twenty-five  years  to  come. " 

The  conglomerate  property  of  the  Calumet  &  Heela  is  worked  as 
two  separate  mines,  known  as  the  Ileela  and  Calumet  branches  of  South 
Ileela  being  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  Hecla  branch  and  the  Red 
Jacket  vertical  shaft  a  portion  of  the  Calumet  mine.  The  Calumet  to 
the  north,  the  Ileela  in  the  center  and  the  South  Hecla  at  the  south, 
form  a  continuous  mine,  developing  the  conglomerate  by  incline  shafts, 
the  Red  Jacket  shaft  opening  the  same  bed  vertically.  The  conglom- 
erate, opened  for  t«'o  miles  along  the  outcrop,  has  eleven  shafts.  In 
1908  the  mine  operated  318  power  drills,  the  largest  number  in  use  in 
any  American  mine.  Iron  pillars  are  used  extensively  as  supports.  The 
deepest  shaft,  No.  4,  is  over  8,000  feet  from  the  collar  of  the  shaft  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
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ii  muuU-v  of  ii  mile  wiiV  iiii.l  1 1 ', 
iiann-k  iiJiil  T;iniiiriii-k  -liiiiior  itiijics. 
iicrah'  lit  ^Tcat  .lo|ilIi.  iiu.l.  tn  oliviato 
sliiiff.  thiK  tvMi't  is  liriiiff  ..peiicd  In- 
Foft  oiist  of  IIuil   .);ii-k,.t  v<'rlii-;il    and 

I  tho  Osc-r..la  l"'(l.  wliirli  outrrnps  T:!0 
feet  .■iist  of  111.-  (^aluuicl  .-oiitrlom,.: jitc,  iiiiil  lias  six  sliafis,  with  tw,.iity 
miles  of  \v(.rK-iii{js  fiJi.l   fri'(|iiriit   con iioct ions  willi    the  cousxIoiiiiT^iic   liy 

l-l-USH-l'lltS. 

Tlic  surface  <'<|ni[.iiii'iit.  tit  Uw  Caliiinct  &  Tlcchi  is  tiic  most  coiiiplcic 
found  iu  juiy  mine  in  iho  world.  "With  few  cxi-i'ptions  cvci'ytliinjr  is 
duplicated,  to  prevent  i>osHiI»i<'  delays  or  saspi'nsion.  by  reiison  of 
fire  or  Hccidciit.  Tlip  power  pliints  at  the  main  mine  on  the  Ciiliiinct 
conglomerate  include  four  large  holier  plaiitis  arnl  six  hoisting  plants. 
At  No,  4  (.■alumet  sliaft  is  ft  group  of  tlie  most  jiowerful  iiuicliinery  ever 
built;  hut  it  would  re<|uire  a  volume  to  doseribe  these  ponderous  mech- 
anisms whieh  are  installed  at  every  shaft — holsters,  drillers,  air  co]ni>]'cs- 
sors  and  huge  hollers  and  engines. 

The  maehine  shop,  largely  rebuilt  in  lfl07.  is  22-)  hy  2r<i)  feet,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Tlien  there  are 
the  foundry,  pattern  shop,  earpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  warehouses, 
eleetrical  plants,  hotels,  elnbhonse.  hospital,  library,  some  1.200  dwell- 
ings and  a  tire  depai  tnient  owned  hy  this  great  corporation. 

The  Calumet  &  Ilecla  library,  of  more  than  -30.000  volumes,  contains 
books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  printed  in  a  score  of  langna^es.  about 
thirt.v  different  nationalities  being  represented  on  the  company's  pftv 
roll.  There  is  also  a  eombination  library  and  clubhouse  at  Lake  Linden 
for  stanip-inill  and  smelter  employees. 

The  company's  hospital,  buiit  in  18!>8.  is  maintaim'd  for  employees 
.solely,  and  has  aboiit  a  dozen  physicians  on  its  staff. 

There  are  eight  school-houses  on  the  Calumet  &  Ileeln  lands.  m(«t 
of  which  wei'c  built  by  the  corporation,  including  a  fine  manual  training 
scliDol.  and  a  hand.some  high  school  building  at  Calumet.  I'pon  its  lauds 
!ire  also  upwards  of  thirty  chnrcbes.  representing  a  dozen  denominafious. 
All  of  tiie  sites  of  the  hitter  were  donated  by  the  company  and  in  most 
■•ases  substantial  aid  has  been  given  in  their  erection  and  nuiintenance. 

Tbc  c<>ni|iaiiy  iiiiiintaiiis  three  distinct  systems  of  water- works— one 
at  the  iitincN  in  CiiUuiiet.  one  at  the  mills  at  Lake  Linden,  and  one  on  the 
sliurc  of  Lake  Superior,  foui'  miles  from  Calumet,  the  latter  i)nm])ing 
water  for  domestic  |Uir|iases— about  4,(K10,000  gallons  daily.  In  1!)08 
cleelricity  was  substituted  for  Ntcam  at  this  plant.  Tlie  fire  department 
is  iiietiopolitan.  affording  protection  not  only  to  the  company's  proper- 
ti<'.s.  hut  respiniding  to  calls  from  Rcil  Jacket,  Lmiriuiu  iuid  other  towns 
that  go  to  make  up  tlie  40,0(H)  population  virtually  under  the  wing  of 
the  Calumet  &  llcela  coi-piiration . 

T)ie  ITocla  &  Torch  Lake  railroad,  owned  by  the  company,  connects 
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thu  mines,  mills,  smelter  aiid  sliops  Ijy  tivt^iity  or  more  miles  of  main 
tracks,  spurs  and  sidings.  The  stamp  mills  at  Lake  Linden,  four  miles 
from  the  mine,  are  located  on  a  ti'aet  of  nearly  one  thousand  aeres,  hav- 
ing several  miles  of  froutsge  on  Torch  lake.  There  arc  two  mills,  known 
as  the  Cahnuet  and  lieela.  The  old  jnills  were  eoiiipletely  remodeled  and 
modernized  in  J!)08,  the  eleetrification  of  the  property  having  been  be- 
gun in  1!)04.  Water  for  tiie  mills  is  supplied  by  five  pinups,  of  wliieh 
the  Micliigan  is  the  Tno.st  powerfnl  in  (lie  world,  having  ii  daily  wipaeity 
of  60,000,000  gallons.    The  other  pumps  bring  the  total  up  to  i:tli.O(H.I.OO0. 

The  Toreh  Lake  smelter  is  at  lluhbetl,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  mills, 
on  a  tliirty-aere  site,  and  eonipriscs  four  funiaee  buildings  and  a  blister 
eypper  furnace  buildinir.  The  tbrei>  luiueral  luuises  will  stuvi-  IS.uOi) 
tons  of  ore. 

The  dock  system  includes  a  seiics  of  large  coal  sheds  at  Lake  Linden 
with  ime  of  200.000  t(ms  capacity,  with  a  scries  of  docks  and  smelts  on 
Torch  Lake — nil  with  substantial  whaiwes;  both  at  Lake  Linden  and 
Ilubbell.  Tbc  couipany  owns  and  operates  the  slii|)  canal  connecting 
Torch  Lake  with  the  govcrnuu^nt  waterways  on  I'ortage  Lake,  this  canal 
being  twenty-one  feet  deep. 

A  sawmill  at  the  bead  of  Torch  Lake  receives  logs  by  rafts,  jnid 
sbi|is  sawed  lumber  and  tindwr  by  a  branch  of  the  Ilccla  &  Toi',-li  Lake 
railway.  They  own  extensive  tracts  of  jiiiie.  hemlock  and  hai'dwood 
tindicr  ilong  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  carry  about 
500.000,000  feet  of  standing  tiuiber.  It  has  also  a  contract  with  the  Ke- 
weenaw Association,  Ltd.,  and  buys  extensively  of  jobbers,  to  jiiei't  the 
requirements  of  nndergionnd  timbering  aiid  for  (itlier  jnir poses,  llie 
fonner  item  alone  amountiug  to  ;?0.(H)0.(IOl)  feet  annually. 

Dkki'Est  (loi'VEK  Mine  i.v  tuk  Worlli 
The  Tamarack,  tlie  deepest  cojiper  mine  in  the  world,  eovei's  a  tract 
of  over  1.100  acres  of  very  irregular  outline,  hounded  (Ui  all  sides  by  the 
lands  of  the  Calumet  &  Heola.  The  uiine  is  opened  by  five  shafts,  that 
known  as  No.  3.  the  deepest,  having  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  a  mile. 
The  Tamarack  ilining  Company,  which  was  organized  in  1882.  also 
owns  the  old  Cliff  mine  in  Keweenaw  county,  a  millsite  on  Tiirch  lakt, 
and  timber  lands  and  other  realty  sufficient  to  uuike  its  total  landed 
holding  amount  to  8,640  acres. 

As  stated  in  "Stevens'  Copper  Handbwik."  the  Tamarack  owes  its 
iuccptiou  to  the  late  Capt.  John  Daniell,  whi>se  genius  was  not  pi-operly 
ap|ireciated  until  a  short  time  before  his  death  which  was  brought  about 
by  a  disease  of  the  brain  due  to  incessant  me  ital  lal  ors  T  nt  ars 
ago  (this  wa.s  written  in  1901)  Captain  Dai  lell  as  n  lag  t  tl  e 
Osceola  mine  and  noting  the  regular  dip  of  tl  e  C  1  t  ngl  erate 
at  an  angle  of  ^Ti/o  degrees  conceived  the  ide  £  o^e  w  ne  on  tie 
underlay  of  the  lode,  beyond  the  Calumet  &  He  li  s  est  r  b  dir\ 
by  means  of  vertical  shafts.  Captain  Daniell  spent  much  thought  upon 
the  perfection  of  bis  plans,  and  after  several  years  of  effort  interested 
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liis  priiic'ipli's  in  tlif  midciiaking.  EvcntuiiHy.  Jl.'wsrs.  Biscldn  iirui 
CUvk  of  the  ()s.-c(.hi.  ivitli  a  few  of  tiie  otlier  Jarse  sto-'kholilers  fiir- 
Tiislied  tlic  ijcccssjiry  (-ii]>itjil.  iniimiHtiiig  to  iihniit  a  qtiMrtiT  "f  a  niillinii 
dollars,  iiiiil  liic  Ijiiul^i  w.tc  bought  inul  tlie  sinking'  i.t'  Ttiiiuiriii'k's  No.  1 
fihiift  iH'finn  in  3882. 

Ill  this  (lay  of  iiiili'-ilcep  shafts  th.-  iiiagnitinU'  of  C;i|>t.  Diiriicir.s 
iiiirliTt;ikiiijr  may  not  be  properly  apprecinted.  He  was  rcpirdcd  ;;■ 
ha]f-i-raH;<-d  In'  the  majority  of  people ;  hut  lived  to  .ee  the  veiifiention  of 
his  every  predietioii.  jmd  the  opening  of  one  of  the  greatest  mines  of 
the  worhl  along  his  plansi.  The  shaft  was  bottomed  in  ISH.l.  three  anil 
fi  half  years  after  starting  and  struek  the  lode  at  a  depth  only  ten  feet 
greater  than  the  e.stimate  of  Captain  Daniell.  made  before  the  first  sod 
was  eiit  for  the  sinking  of  the  shaft.  The  lode  was  lieh,  and  from  that 
time  the  history  of  the  Tamaraek  is  one  of  steady  growth  and  large 
profits. 

Some  ],7(HI  men  are  now  employed  in  the  various  aetivities  eondneted 
bv  the  Tamaraek  Jlining  Company,  from  its  eentral  oftiees  at  Calumet, 
and  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1!H)9,  it  produced  i;i,n8.785 
pounds  of  fine  eopper  which  realized  $1,747,422.  As  stated  by  the 
Miehigan  eommissoner  of  mineral  statisties  in  his  annual  report  for 
190!):  "This  is  an  interesting  mine  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mining  organizations  on  the  globe.  For  many  years,  it  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial produeer  and  a  fine  busine.ss  enterpri.se.  Since  the  beginning 
of  operations  the  company  has  provided  stead.v  employment  at  good 
wages  to  a  force  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  men  year  in  and  year  out.  Tam- 
arack Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
the  Western  continuation  of  the  Calumet  conglomerate  lode  as  it  passes 
from  the  lands  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mining  Company  into  those  of 
Tamaraek.  This  lode  is  the  .same  one  which  Calumet  &  Hecla  mines 
and  from  which  Cahuiiet  &  ITeela  Mining  Company  has  paid  stockhold- 
ers !|>1 07.850.0(10  in  dividends  and  built  up  the  finest  mining  location 
and  mining  e<juipment  in  the  world.  Tamaraek  also  min&s  the  Osceola 
amygdaloid  lode,  but  the  conglomerate  forms  the  chief  siiurce  of  prod- 
uct supply. 

'Tnderirronnd  operations  are  conducted  through  five  working  shafts 
whii-h  are  large,  deep  and  vertical,  and  known  as  Nos.  1,2,  3.  i.  and  5. 
Ko.  1  is  the  oldest  and  now  used  principally  for  getting  the  water  out 
of  the  workings.  The  eonglomeiato  tributary  to  this  shaft  is  exhausted 
besides  the  .shaft  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  It  is  3,40!)  feet  deep 
and  ;-t  eom))artment.  No.  2  is  4.3i>5  feet  deep,  8x16  feet  inside  measure- 
ment ami  ;{  com|iartment.  Nos.  1  and  2  form  'Old  Tanmrack,'  while 
Nos.  ;i  and  4  constitute  -NoHh  Tamarack.'  No.  '.i  h  r>,200  feet  north 
of  Xf).  1  an{|  I(ix8  feet  in  dimensions,  thive  compartment  and  ri.a^S 
feet  dcei>  or  practically  a  mile  down  vertically.  This  is  the  ilee|iest 
vertical  shaft  in  the  Lake  Supeiior  region,  if  not  in  the  world  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  best  one  of  the  Tamarack  mine.  No.  4.  located  just 
north  of  No.  ,'i.  is  4.4r)n  feet  deep  and  a  duplicate  of  No,  3  in  dimensions. 
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No.  5  is  one  of  the  greatest  sliafts  in  the  world,  being  27  feet  long  by  7 
feet  wide  within  timbers,  divided  into  5  compartments  and  5,210  feet 
deop. " 

The  Tamarack  mine  has  two  stamp  mills  on  Torch  lake,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mills,  and.  with  the  Osceola  Jlining  Com- 
pany, owns  a  pump  house  of  55,000,000-gallon  capacity,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive wharves  and  coal  sheds  at  Dollar  Bay,  on  Portage  lake.  The 
Tamarack  ore  is  smelted  at  Dollar  Bay  by  the  Lake  Superior  Smelting 
Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Tamarack,  Osceola  and  Isle  Royale 
companies. 

(From  this  point  in  the  mining  narrative,  the  sketches  of  the  differ- 
ent (iiiucs  are  grouped  with  ivferi'iice  to  their  locations  eitliei'  uoith  or 
.south  of  Portage  lake.) 

Isi.t:  Rov.\i.E  CoN-.soi.iD.vTEri 

The  present  Isle  Royale  Consolidated  Jlining  Company  owns  over 
3,500  acres  of  lands,  including  the  old  Isle  Royale  (opened  in  1852), 
Grand  Portage  (1853)  and  Huron  (1855)  mines;  the  Dodge  and  True 
pnkipects;  and  sundry  undeveloped  properties,  including  an  80-aere 
mill  site,  and  altogether  providing  a  stretch  of  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  copper-bearing  beds,  south  of  Portage  lake  near  the  Atlantic 
and  Sujierior  mines.  The  company  was  organized  in  189D,  the  three  old 
mines  included  in  the  present  Isle  Royale  tract  having  produced  the 
following  amounts  of  fine  copper :  Huron,  S5. 766.225  pounds ;  Isle  Roy- 
ale. 9.204,071  pounds,  and  Grand  Portage.  3,482,294  pounds.  These 
properties  were  secured  under  primitive  conditions  at  a  net  aggregate 
loss  of  $2.5(X),000.  but  improvements  have  been  made  to  make  the  pres- 
ent mine  productive  and  profitable.  It  now  produces  about  5,71!>,000 
pounds  yearly,  valued  at  ^|>746.0O0.  with  a  small  yield  of  silver,  and  em- 
ploys between  700  and  800  men. 

The  uiillsite  of  the  Lsle  Royale.  at  the  mouth  of  Pilgrim  river,  has 
nearly  a  mile  of  fi outage  on  Portage  lake.  At  that  point  is  also  its  600- 
foot  wharf  from  which  are  dispatched  its  ore-laden  scows  for  the  smelter 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Company  at  Dollar  bay,  two  miles  across  the  lake. 

ATI..VNTrC  .\ND  SrpEBKJK  JllNES 

The  olil  Atlantic  mine  lies  about  two  miles  south  of  Portage  lake  and 
four  miles  southwest  of  Iloufihton  on  a  640-acre  tract,  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  Superior  locations.  Organized  in  1872.  tlie  present  Atlantic 
Mining  Company  includes  within  its  location  the  mines  known  before 
that  year  as  the  South  Pewahie  and  Adams.  Between  1!)04  and  1906  the 
mine  suffered  severely  from  fire  and  air-blasts  and  suspended  operations 
in  Jla.v  of  the  latter  year,  its  production  decreasing  during  that  period 
from  5.500,000  to  1.500,000  pounds.  There  was  no  production  in  1907 
and  only  43.483  pounds  in  1909.  About  150  men  are  now  employed,  the 
future  of  the  mine  resting  apparently  on  the  outcome  of  the  explora- 
tions in  the  new  mine  on  section  16. 
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At  tlie  old  mine;  is  a  well-built  town,  (-oiii[>i'i,sing  several  hundred 
structures  of  various  kinds  and  ineluding  one  of  tlie  best  graded  seliools 
ill  the  state ;  an  opt^ra  house  and  hosijital  and  Catholie,  Jlethodist  and 
two  Finnish  ehurehcs.  The  mining  equipment  ineludes  a  number  of 
shops,  engine  houses  and  shaft  houses,  with  powerful  and  modem  ma- 
chinerj-.  Its  stamp  mill  at  liedridge,  l^ake  Superior,  was  built  in  lSi)5, 
on  a  site  having  nearly  two  miles  of  water  frontage.  The  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, \vlii(rh  is  owned  by  the  eompany.  connects  mine  and  mill  by  nine 
miles  of  main  line  and  a  three-mile  branch  runs  from  the  mine  to  the 
old  millsite  on  J'ortage  lake,  where  there  aie  eoal  and  men-handise 
wharves.  The  mine  is  also  on  the  main  line  of  the  Copper  Range  Hail- 
road  and  has  every  facility  for  future  growth. 

The  Superior  Copper  Conji.Muy  is  au.xiliary  to  the  Calunu-I  &  liecla 
and  its  location  covers  4(H1  m-ve-i  between  llie  lialtic  and  Isle  Royalc 
mines  and  directly  cast  of  the  Se<-tion  Ki  mine  ()f  the  Atlantic.  No.  J 
shaft  is  conni'cted  witli  the  iiiaipt  line  of  the  Atlanfie  Kailwa\'  by  a  spur 
of  a  iriile  and  a  ijuarter  built  in  IIIIIH.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1!)()4.  Its  mine  produced  2:>i)r,m)  pounds  of  coiipef  in  JilDH,  and.  as 
it  is  operating  on  the  .same  lode  as  Uie  lialtic  and  Ciiiniipion.  its  juospects 
are  bright. 

CoPl'Klt    R.\N<JE.    li.M.TIC.    KTC, 

The  Copjier  Range  Consolidated  Company,  with  ^leneral  hea<!qu;u'- 
ters  at  Jio.ston.  .Massachusetts,  ami  mim-  office  at  ['aiiiesdale.  Houghton 
eounty,  was  organized  in  Noveiidier.  IIIUI,  since  which  its  capitalization 
hag  been  inereased  to  !|i4(M)0{).<)0U.  The  assets  of  the  conipiiny  consist 
prineipaliy  of  stocks  in  subsidiary  eomjianies  by  which  it  is  the  owner 
of  the  IJaltie  and  Triimiuntain  mines,  and  has  a  half  interest  in  the 
Champion  mine  {the  other  half  owned  by  Ihc  St.  JIary's  Jiineral  Land 
Company).  Thus  tiie  Cop]»T  Range  Consolidated  issei-oud  largest  cop- 
per producer  of  the  Lake  Sujierior  district  and  one  of  the  dozen  largest 
in  the  world,  the  annual  cmtput  of  the  various  mines  mentioned  to  which 
it  ean  claim  ownership  amounting  to  41.]Oi).('llO  pounds  of  refined  co[>- 
per.  valued  at  $5,340.0(10.  Its  mining  expenses  were  $3,499,000,  and  it 
paid  Houghton  county  $192,000  in  taxes. 

The  Baltic  Mining  Company,  whose  mine  is  operated  at  Baltic,  Mich- 
igan, north  of  the  central  part  of  Houghton  county  and  southwest  of 
the  county  seat,  employs  about  3,100  men,  and  produces  17,800,000 
pounds  of  copper  amiually.  The  company  was  organized  in  1897,  and 
the  mine  was  an  actual  producer  about  three  years  later.  In  1900  the 
place  which  is  nmv  the  lialtie  location  was  a  wilderness;  it  is  now  a 
prosjjerous  mining  town;  the  mine  being  considered  one  of  the  impor- 
tant and  permanent  industries  of  llmighton  eounty.  ItJ?  holdings  com- 
prise a  tra(;t  of  some  900  acres.  The  town  of  lialtic  has  good  transpor- 
tation service  through  the  I'ainesdale  branch  of  the  Copper  Range 
Railroad,  and  also  by  a  bianch  of  the  Atlantic  railway. 

The   Trimountain   and  (Champion  have  locations  in   this  section  of 
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tlK>  i'ouuiy.  llic  liilti-r  jit  I'aiiu-s.lak-.  Ornaniw<l  In  18!W,  iiiii!  pn^lui-tion 
cDimiii'iiccd  in  IflU^.  the  Tr-ini(nuit;iiii  .Miiiiiifr  (;otii|)!iiiy  oiiiploy.s  six 
hiin(]n><l  (iK'ii  Jit  tlu'  lot-titioii  liy  thitt  umuv.  Tli.-  product  i.f  tlio  mine 
foi-  lilOft  WHS  r),2S-J.(HKI  )i<.iiii<l5<  ..f  coiipcr,  iiii.i  its  viiriiins  in-o|H'rtit'N 
iiml  .■iripli.yc.s  mv  wn'n!  hy  llic  I'aidrsdiili^  hr.uu-h  u?  llic  rnpp<T 
lianjfi'  line. 

Tlic  ('|]aiii[>ioii  (,'i)|ijHif  Cuiiiiiany  wjim  alsd  orjrJiiii'^i'd,  umli'i'  slate 
laws,  m  lS!)il.  and  liolds  1.240  acres  nf  liiu.l.  witli  llic  ).i-o parties  uf 
the  CopiiiT  Kaii^M'  iiiid  Trimmintiiin  (in  the  north:  tliose  uf  St,  .Mary's 
CiKiipany  and  Ilnsscy, ■  llowc  &  ('onijwny  (m  the  cast;  JIu;^Kcy-IIi)\v<' 
lands  and  tlic  Gioln'  tract  on  the  sonlli  and  Copper  Hanirf  lands  on 
the  wost.  Th(?  water  system  scrvinft  tlie  gi-oat  mine  plant,  and  the 
town  whicli  has  sprung  up  iironiul  it.  lias  a  l.(HHI,000-ttallon  eleetrie 
pump  at  Lalte  I'erreault,  four  and  a  lialf  miles  diHtaut,  distnhutinjr 
water  to  the  niains  fnini  H  2(I0/XKI- gallon  steel  stan.l-pijie,  located  on 
high  gronnd  near  the  mine.  The  HtampTiiill  at  l-'rcda,  <iti  Lake  Sn|ieriof, 
two  miles  west  of  Redridge,  is  215  by  :ir)4  feet  in  dinien.sions.  the  mill 
plant  at  I'ainesdale  inclnding  a  machine  shop,  a  earpenter  .shop,  smithy, 
warehouse,  office  laboratciry  and  abont  twenty  dwellings.  About  1,200 
men  are  employed  at  the  mine  and  mill,  and  nearly  18,00(1,000  jiounds 
of  copper  are  ]>roduced  everj-  year. 

The  Glob«  mine.  ad.ioining  the  Champion  to  the  south,  is  owned  hy 
the  estate  of  John  Stanton,  and  has  been  In  process  of  devcloimnmt  for 
the  past  six  years. 

The  South  Range  Jlining  Company  own.s  about  7.(K)0  acres  of  lamls. 
mostly  nndeveloped,  lying  between  the  Globe  and  Belt  i)roperties,  in 
Houghton  and  Ontonagon  counties.  At  one  of  its  locations  in  Adams 
town«hip  a  town  of  about  1,000  people  has  sprung  up  known  as  South 
Range  Village,  whieh  was  incorporated  by  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors in  1906.  It  lies  on  the  Copper  Range  railniad,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Houghton  and  is  the  main  shi[iping  point  and  baiikin;?  center 
of  the  Baltic.  Triinountain  and  Atlantie  ntines. 

Copper  RANiiE  Rau.uoao 
The  Copper  Range  Railroail  (Jompany,  which  was  organized  in  1S!I!), 
has  upwanl  of  (me  hundred  injies  of  trackage,  [is  main  line  of  sixty 
miles  runs  from  Calumet,  Houghton  county,  to  Maas,  Onloiiiigon  county, 
and  eonm^ets  with  the  Keweenaw  Central  at  Caluax^,  willi  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  and  the  Hancock.  (;aluiriet  &  -Mineral  Range 
railways  at  Hancock  and  Houghton,  and  the  (Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St. 
Pant  at  JIaas.  The  line  was  originally  built  to  trauKp(jrt  the  o;c  and 
supplies  for  the  luines  ctmtrollcd  by  tlu^  Copper  Range  Consididated 
Company,  but.  with  the  remarkable  develoi)m<'nt  of  tlu^  i;ntire  country 
through  which  it  pas.ses.  a  large  general  business  has  bci'U  attracted  to  it. 
Its  entire  c(|uipTiU'nt  is  of  modern  type — tine  {>ngines  and  passcngci'  trains 
made  up  of  Pullman  eoaehe.s — and  its  I'oad  bed  is  sulistanlial,  willi  well 
balliisted  tracks  and  heavy  steel  rails.     The  Cupfwr  llaiige  IJailroad  Coni- 
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cxri^ii-sivi.  WMlcr  whMrf;)!;^  w  I'.iH iPi-'i'  1-iko  in  IIk'  ^v^■^^■l■)) 
iluii.  uliii-li  is  iiiijinivca  Im  ii  lu(,  s\m-y  slipiic  iiu.l  lirirk 
ril  1<.  iinsscii^r,.].  iiiid  jr.'ti('i';il  i.nici^  puri.oscs,  its  woli  ;i.s 
.(ISC.  wMrvh.trjscs  ;t)i<l  wliai'vcs  for  iM.Ti-liiiii.lis,.  ,uul  comI. 
hiiir  iiilvivst  ill  Uiv  niilcMiul  l>n,t|:,.  which  ,Tnss..s  I'nrtngc 

[IniiLrhloii    M]i.l    Ihiiicock. 


Al  Coh's  (:n>ck.  IIiivc  miles  west  nf  llim^^litoii.  with  a  line  Ironln-r.' 
r.ti  I'oilMfre  lake,  is  tlic  ixv<-iit  ivchu-tinn  |>laiit  <)f  tlh-  -MicliiK^an  Smcltin^^ 
(;i)in|>aiiy.  at  which  tlic  iiiiiicrji]  |.n.,lii<-t  (if  the  Athiiitic  IJalti.-.  Chain- 
pion.  Tiini(iiiiitaiii.  .Micliican  I  OiitoniiK'Hi  i-niiiily).  Muliawk  (Kewecmiw 
c(.iinty)  and  Wdlvcrinc  luin.-s  is  iclinc.l  and  |.rc|.iiic(l  foi-  tlic  market. 
Tlic  works  were  Iniilt  in  ]!Ki:i,  wh.'ii  the  cniii|iaiiy  was  orgimiz-'d.  and 
include  the  lar^ii'st  and  iiu.sl  nniderii  smelter  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, with  an  amiiial  capacity  (.f  !I0,(1IH),{)II0  |n>nii,l.s  t.f  copper,  Th<! 
plant — which  includes  hesides  the  .sineltiiiy;  wiirks  pro|ier,  inaeliine  shop, 
jKiwcr  hdiise,  and  ntTicc  and  lahnratucy  liiiildiiijr — is  terraced  thr(mgh()nt, 
the  tftriaecs  for  the  ditferent  structures  liein^  saiid-firadcil  with  stime- 
retainiiiir  walls,  .Mineral  is  delivered  to  the  works  in  411-ton  hottom- 
dumjiiiif;  steel  ears  hy  tlii'  ('(ipper  l{aity;e  Railroad,  which  al.so  hauls 
away  tho  refined  eoj.per  f(ir  shipment  I'nim  the  Copper  Ransf  wharves 
in  ridughtoii.  The  ;S.I)(")-ton  s1oras;e  bins,  holding'  ten  (lays'  sii|iply  for 
the  works,  are  located  on  the  upjier  terrace  of  the  plant,  wliii.^h  is,  in 
every  (.letail.  a  niddel  of  convcniem-e  and  savinjr  (if  lahor. 

Ht.  .Mary',s  Jiineral  l,aiid  Cmnpany,  (.I'ganizeil  in  1001,  ecntrols  va- 
rious mineral  and  timber  lands  in  the  e<ip|ier  region  and  owns  the  Chal- 
laige  mine  ontrijfht.  this  location  being  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
(Jhanipion.  Considerable  development  work  has  been  chine  on  tliis  prop- 
(?rty.  as  well  as  in  the  King  I'hilip  traet.  The  latter  c-oasists  of  over 
1.000  acres  in  Itonghton  and  Ontonagon  eouuties.  the  main  traet  lying 
a  mile  south  of  the  Winona  mine. 

The  Winona,  which  is  practically  controlled  by  the  St.  J[arj''.s  Jlin- 
eral  Land  Company,  adjoins  King  Philip  on  the  north,  and,  although 
exploration  work  is  still  progressing  the  original  mine  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  opened  in  the  district.  Its  location  consists  of  ],568  acres  of 
mineral  land  in  Houghton  county,  near  the  Ontonagon  line,  and  is  in 
the  direct  channel  of  the  richest  lodes  mined  south  of  Portage  lake.  The 
mine  was  discovered  in  1804  by  a  line  of  prehistoric  pits  along  the  out- 
crop, and  a  single  shallow  shaft  was  then  sunk,  but  owing  to  an  entire 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  little  was  accomplished.  The  property 
was  leased  in  1880,  hut  did  not  furnish  sufficient  ore  to  pay,  and  was 
closed  until  taken  over  by  the  Winona  Copper  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  18!)8,  The  old  shaft  was  then  cut  down,  retimbered  and 
deepened,  and  three  new  shafts  sunk.  Since  then  several  new  openings 
and  a  few  miles  of  workings.  Since  1903  the  production  of  the  Winona 
has  ranged  from  nothing  lo  1,285. 000  pounds,  the  la.st  few  years  having 
been  given  niiiinly  t"  exploration  work. 
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Adjoining  the  Winona  is  tlie  lo^nfion  of  the  Wyandot  mine,  over  1,000 
!i(;res  in  extent,  on  whieli  eonsideraWe  exploratory  work  of  an  encourag- 
ing nature  has  been  accoiu|ilislie(l  sinee  IflOtl. 

WOI.VEUINE,   CBNTKNNIAI.   AND    OSCKOLA 

Tn  ]8!)0  the  Wolverine  Copper  Company  was  organized,  its  mine,  op- 
erated at  Keiirsarge,  IIonf?hton  eoiinty,  being  jironouneed  the  pi'ofitalile 
enlerjuisc,  considering  the  area  eovered  liy  its  properties,  in  the  copper 
region.  Us  location  embraces  320  acri*,  neighboring  properties  being 
Nortli  Kcarsarge.  J^Fajflower,  Smith  Kearsarge  and  Centennial.  Al- 
though the  mine  was  opened  in  1882  it  has  been  a  steady  producer  sinee 
1892.  its  success  being  largely  due  to  the  courage  and  good  iTjanagement 
of  John  Stanton.  The  Wolverini;  employs  about  500  men  and  its  pro- 
duction in  ]!)()!)  was  12,676,0(XI  pounds  of  copper.  Its  mill,  completed 
in  1002.  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tobacco  river  on  Traverse  bay.  Lake 
Superior,  and  ad.joins  that  of  the  Jlohawk  mine,  whose  holdings  are  just 
over  the  Keweenaw  county  line. 

The  Kearsarge  bed.  on  the  Wolverine  property,  averages  about  six- 
teen feet  in  width,  an<l  is  the  richest  amygdaloidal  mine  in  the  Lake  Sn- 
perior  distriet,  and  is  second  only  to  the  Calumet  &  Ilecla  in  richness 
among  all  Lake  Superior  copper  laines.  About  a  mile  of  new  openings 
is  made  in  this  location,  annually,  with  ground  bloeke<l  out  for  about 
six  years'  production,  or  60,000,000  pounds,  and  tvom  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five years  of  life  ahead  of  the  mine.  Lying  west  and  parallel  with 
the  Kearsarge  bed  is  the  West  lode,  on  which  considerable  exploration 
has  progressed. 

The  Centennial  Copper  Jlining  Company  was  organized  in  1896,  as 
suee&ssor  of  the  Centennial  Mining  Company,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Calumet  &  Heela;  capital  stock,  $2,500,000,  Its  lands  comprise  about 
670  acres;  a  triangular  piece  of  30  acres  at  the  southeastern  comer 
of  the  main  tract,  bought  of  the  Osceola  mine  to  scteure  the  outcrop  of 
the  rich  Kearsarge  lode,  and  10  acres,  purchased  of  the  Old  Colony 
mine  in  1905,  a.s  the  site  for  its  surface  plant.  The  first  work  upon 
the  Centennial  lands  was  done  in  1863  by  the  old  Schoolcraft  llining 
Company,  which  failed  to  open  a  paying  mine  and  was  reorganized 
in  1876,  as  the  Centennial  Mining  Company.  This  concern,  as  stated, 
was  again  reorganized,  in  1896,  uniler  its  present  name.  The  present 
Centennial  lands  are  in  the  great  mining  eamp  of  Calumet  and  have 
already  been  largely  platted  for  building  purp(Kses,  with  mineral  rights 
reserved. 

In  1897  the  Centennial  Copper  Alining  Company  did  a  few  months' 
work  on  the  old  conglomerate  shaft;  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  Os- 
ceola lode,  and  commenced  operations  on  the  Kearsarge  lode  in  Septem- 
ber, 1899.  The  principal  mine  buildings  are  substantial  structurtw  of 
Lake  Superior  red  stone;  there  are  a  large  number  of  dwellings  for  em- 
ployees, and  the  entire  surface  plant  is  well  planned  mid  solid  in  ap- 
pearance.    The  Copper  Ran-ie  and  Mineral  Range  railroads,  as  well  as 
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a  pi'iviilf  line  cminei.-ting  tlio  shops  niiil  sluifts,  Eumish  good  nii'ims  of 
triinHpoHiition.  The  Ci'ntcrjniiil  stamping  iiiill  is  at  I'oint  ifills,  Hough- 
ton county,  lis  silf,  with  docks,  shops  and  coal  sheds,  covering  more  than 
400  fictcs,  Tlic  pliint  at  I'nint  Mills  was  iiurchased  of  the  Arcadian  Min- 
ing Coni|>any  in  1'KI4.  Since  that  year  the  production  of  the  Ccntcnninl 
mine  has  heen  constant,  its  production  of  fine  <'oppef  iti  ]'M\'.i  iicing 
2.58:11X10  pounds  valued  at  $343,000. 

The  location  of  tlic  Old  Colony  mine,  .-ast  of  tlic  Calinii.-t  &  llecia 
and  south  of  the  .Mayflower,  comjjriscs  1,200  acres,  the  mineral  value  of 
which  is  .still  iirolileinatie.  AVork  wa.s  discontinued  in  l!(01l.  pending  the 
results  of  iliaitioud  drill  opernfitms  on  the  property  ad.ioining  it  on  the 
north— the  -Mayflower  tract.  The  latter  consists  of  840  acres.  In  Au- 
gust, ]00f),  the  -Mayflower  ^lining  Company  began  its  drill  operalions 
to  explore  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Jlinevai  range,  which  lias  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  on  wliii-h  sev- 
eral important  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
nianageaient  to  thoroughly  investigate  thiH  poition  of  the  property, 
which  extends  from  the  Eastern  Sandstone  to  the  "Wolverine  mine,  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  niilei^. 

La  Salle  Copper  Company  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Calumet  &  Ileela 
and  in  May,  3910,  purchased  the  property  of  the  old  Teciimseh  mine. 
The  560  acres  comprising  the  location  adjoin  the  Osceola  mine  on 
the  south.  Prodnction  under  a  former  management  was  begun  in  No- 
vember, 1906,  but  soon  discontinued,  operations  since  having  been  mainly 
in  the  lines  of  exploration  and  development. 

Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  operating  its  mine  at  Os- 
ceola, has  two  stamp  mills  adjoining  those  of  the  Tamarack,  on  the  shore 
of  Torch  lake,  the  first  of  wood  (built  in  1886)  having  been  torn  down 
in  1905.  The  second  was  completed  in  1899,  and  the  third  in  1902.  As 
stated  the  Osceola  and  Tamarack  companies  have  a  joint  boiler  house, 
pump  house  and  wharves.  The  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
was  organized  under  Michigan  laws,  in  1873,  and  reincorporated,  in 
'  1903.  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  It  is  eon- 
trolled  by  Boston  capital ;  owns  over  2,(X)0  acres  of  land  in  four  separate 
tracts,  covering  properties  of  the  Osceola,  North  Kearsarge,  South  Kear- 
sarge  and  Tamarack  Junior  mines;  an  extensive  mill  site  in  Houghton 
cnunt.v  and  considerable  holdings  of  timber  and  miscellaneous  lands  iv 
Houghton  and  Keweenaw  counties.  In  1909  the  gross  shipments  of  ingot 
copper  from  its  woi-kin^ra  amounted  to  25.296. (557  pounds,  and  1 ,898  men 
were  employed  in  its  various  operations. 

H.VNCOOK  AND  LaURII-SI  illNING  COMPANIES 

Hancock  Consolidated  Mining  Company  was  oi^anized  in  1906,  when 
it  was  capitalized  at  $5.000,000 ;  issue<I  $2,500,000.  Its  location  of  936 
acres  adjoins  the  Quiney  mine  to  the  southwest.  The  tract  included  the 
original  Hancock  mine  (around  which  the  village  and  city  gathered), 
which  was  set  aside  in  1859,  by  the  Quiney  Mining  Company,  mineral 
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rights  being  reserved  to  the  Pewabie  lode.  The  llanooclt  Consolidated 
now  owns,  besides  the  latter,  the  Qiiiney  West  and  Hancock,  or  Sumner 
copper-bearin^r  beds.  The  old  Hancoek  mine  (■oiuineiieed  actual  opera- 
tions in  1861  and  eloaed  in  1885,  producing  during  that  period  5,709,000 
pounds  of  fine  fopper.  In  the  present  workings  it  i.s  known  as  No.  1 
shaft,  and  about  two  Imndred  men  are  now  employed  in  the  operations 
of  the  company.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Hancock  Consolidated 
the  work  has  been  of  an  "oi>ening,"  or  developmental  nature.  Among 
the  impoi'tant  features  of  the  latter  is  the  acquirement  of  the  ncc&ssary 
right-of-way  for  the  construction  of  a  mine  railroad  to  the  Mineral 
Range  line,  and  the  completion  of  the  branch  to  No.  2  shaft. 

The  Lanrium  C<ipper  Company  is  a  suljsidiarj'  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla.  Its  lands  originally  consisted  of  G40  acres  lying  cast  of  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  tract,  but  a  triangular  piece  of  about  fi5  acres  carrying  both 
surface  and  mineral  rights  was  sold,  many  years  ago,  to  tlie  Cahimet  & 
Hecla  Alining  Company,  and  some  250  acres  of  .surface  rights  have  since 
been  sold  in  the  form  of  biiildinglots  in  the  village  of  Lanrium.  As  min- 
eral rights  were  I'eserved,  this  gives  the  companj-  holdings  of  approxi- 
mately 325  acres  of  surface  rights  and  575  of  mineral  rights.  Active 
mining  developments  were  commenced  on  the  iiropeity  in  August.  1!309. 

Mine  Peoduceew  .vnd  Dividend  Payers 
According  to  the  commissioner  of  mineral  statistics  in  his  1909  re- 
port, the  copper  mines  of  Houghton  county  are  producers  to  the  amount 
of  201,2;W,13!)  pounds  of  line  copper  annually,  divided  in  the  eompara- 
tivc  oid<'r  of  their  output  its  follows: 

JIlNE  PROIMCTION    I'JOD 

Calumet  &  ITe.-la   78.852.(>18  Ihs. 

Osceola    25.2M.657  lbs. 

Quincy    22,51I.!)84  lbs. 

Champion    18.005.071  llis. 

Baltic    17.817.836  lbs. 

Tamarack     13,533,207  lbs. 

Wolverine    0.071.482  lbs. 

Isle   Royale    5,719.051)  lbs. 

Trimountain     5.282.404  Ihs 

Centennial    2.583,783  lbs. 

Franklin      I.(jl5,55(!  lbs, 

Atlantic    43.483  ll>s. 

Total    201,233,139,  lbs. 

"Wtevcns'  Handbook''  gives  the  following  as  the  dividend  I'ccord  of 
the  mines,  since  their  organization; 
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Present        Dates  Pnid.  Total 

Name  of  Company          Status.*     First.  Last.  Amount. 

Atlantic    a  1870  1  m:,            $        9f)().0(IO 

lijiltip    Ii  ]!)05  lll'lll  5„VilUllN) 

Ciihiiiiet     (■  1S70  l.-^Tl  iilHMinO 

Cahum-t  &  Hi-<-la    h  1871  \m\              UHI.IInn.lHIO 

CciiffHiiial     e.  ]Hli4  V.HI7>  2.1:!0.I)(II) 

Chaiiiinoii     1)  ]!in;j  ]9I)!)  r),7(lO.(lll(l 

Cliff    (I  184!)  ]8<;7  'J,r>18.620 

Ooii|K'r  Falls  <i  1864  1871  IIXUKIO 

Franklin     ".....  1)  186:!  18!)4  1,24I),(H10 

Hwla    (■  3869  1871  6r>0,(IDO 

Ki'fii-saiffi.-    (■  18<)0  18!)7  160.1)01) 

Nati<iniil     a  1861  1872  ;i20.000 

Oscwtla    h  1878  11)0!)  8.881.7r)0 

Pfwabic    g  1862  187H  1,0<X).000 

Phoenix    a  3877  1877  20,000 

Quiney    1>  1862  l!)Oi)  18,890.000 

Ridge    h  1873  1880  100,000 

Tamaraek    b  1888  1907  9,420.000 

Ti-imountain     h  WiY.i  1908  800,000 

Wolvprine    h  18(18  1909  ;"),700,000 

Totals     $]  7:5,570,1^70 

Copper  Range  Cons i  1905  1909  9.219,186 

Copper  Range  Co  i  1905  1909  2.050,000 

St,  Mary's  5[.  L.  Co i  1886  1909  3,640,000 

Grand    Totals    $188,479,556 

Hoi'GfiTdN  County,  Politic. \i-ly 

The  legislativi'  aet  of  Jlareh,  9,  1843,  divided  the  Upper  Peninsula 
into  Jlaekinac.  Chippewa,  Jlarquctte,  Schoolcraft,  Delta  and  Ontona- 
gon cftnntio.s.  On  Jlarch  19,  1845,  this  act  was  amended  as  follows: 
"AH  that  portion  of  the  state  embraced  between  the  north  boundary 
of  township  49.  the  line  between  ranges  37  and  38  west  and  Lake  Su- 
jierior.  together  with  Islanils  in  said  lake  west  of  the  county  of  School- 
craft, shall  he  laid  off  as  a  separate  connty,  to  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  county  of  Houghton." 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dougla.ss  Houghton,  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  scientist  and  state  geologist  of  Michigan,  whose 
report  to  the  legislature  in  1841  awakened  so  much  interest  in  the  min- 
eral pos.sibilities  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.     In  connection  with  the  geo- 


*  Key  to  TjETTEhs — a.  Idle;  b,  Ai-tive;  f,  Absorbeil  by  Caliimet  &  llcela;  d. 
Absorbed  by  Tamaraek;  e,  Abaorbeil  by  Osceola;  t,  Absorbed  by  Michigan;  g,  Ab- 
Borbfd  by  tjuincy;  h,  Absorbed  by  Mass;  i.  Not  a  direct  copper  producer. 
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tlie  exiicdilion  l>y  his  iinexiiceteil  dciitli.  On  llie 
184ri.  n  few  months  iifter  the  ereation  of  the  <'ount.v.  lie  was  sailinj:  in  a 
snudl  hojit.  witii  some  of  his  men.  off  Keweenaw  Point,  wlien  ii  sudden 
frah'  swe|)t  ilown  from  tlie  nortli.  jind  idl  were  lost,  witli  many  vidiiahK- 
Jifld  Hides  made  hy  tile  lieiid  of  tlie  survey. 

As  orifrinally  formed.  Honghton  eonnty  comprised  tlie  jire^eiit  Ke- 
weenaw and  Haraga  counties,  and  on  Jlay  18,  184(i.  was  orficanizcd  into 
thre«  election  precinets  or  townKliiiis — Kagle  Iliirhor.  ITonghton  and 
L'Anse.  There  wag  idready  quite  a  mining  settlement  at  Eagle  Harbor, 
near  tlie  si-ene  of  Dr.  Houghton's  nntimely  death,  and  the  Jlethodist 
and  Catholic  missions  had  trathered  consitlerahle  conimiinities  around 
them,  made  ii]t  largel.\-  of  Indians,  religionists,  govemnicut  employees 
and  traders;  but  the  great  industrial  centers  and  Nourishing  eitie.s  of 
the  Houghton  county  of  the  present  day  were  to  await  tlie  peiiiianent 
establishment  of  the  copper  mines.  By  the  1846  aet  eleetions  were  held 
at  Eagle  Harhor,  Eagle  River  (then  building  on  the  lands  of  the  Lake 
Superior  mine),  and  Ij'Anse,  and  the  governor  appointed  three  coni- 
niisdoners  to  locate  the  county  scat.  Eagle  River  was  selected  for  the 
honor,  the  following  being  named  to  the  first  county  offices:  John  liacon, 
county  judge;  Edward  Burr,  judge  of  probate;  Charles  A.  Anierman. 
county  clerk;  Hiram  Jo.v,  register  of  deeds;  Joseph  Raymond,  sheriff; 
David  French,  treasurer;  Samuel  G.  Hill,  .surveyor;  John  Beedon  and 
John  At  wood,  coroners. 

Under  the  aet  of  March  IG.  1847.  the  county  was  divided  into  Cop- 
per Harbor.  Eagle  Harbor.  Houghton,  I'ortage,  Algomjuin  and  L'Anse 
townships,  hut  the  first  election  for  supervisors  did  not  occur  until  July 
4,  1848.  at  which  were  also  chosen  district  and  probate  judges,  clerk. 
register  of  deeds,  sheriff,  treasurer,  surve.vur  and  conmers.  The  fiist 
meeting  of  the  hoard  of  supervisors  was  held  at  the  ofliee  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Copjier  Company  at  Eagle  River,  January  20.  1849,  and  Will- 
iiini  A.  I'ratt  was  chosen  ehainnan.  As  to  the  first  official  business 
transacted,  the  follimmg  adopted  resolutions  will  .signify: 

"Kc«<iUrrl  lliat  .John  Htn-nii.  suiierviaor  for  TfmiKhtini  tdivnRliip.  he  iin.]  is  bi-rf- 
by  fullj-  authori^i'r.l  tii  selpct  a  b\iil(lin(r  iit  or  near  tlie  offLi-e  of  the  Tjike  Sfiperior 
Copppi-  ('<im|i.iin  anil  employ  at  (he  ex]ieii5e  of  this  i-oiirity  snmo  snitnl'le  pprson  or 
perHimB  to  piit  it  in  fit  toiulitioii  for  tlie  rei-ejitiiiii  ami  safe  kepjiing  of  jiriaoners;  said 
eipensi's  not  fo  etteeil  Jllio." 

"Besolifil,  riiat  tbe  ollice  of  tlie  Lake  Superior  Copper  Coiiipaiiy  be  designated 
as  the  jihiep  of  holding  tlie  i-ourts  for  this  jiulicial  ilislriit,  Ht  a  rent  not  exeeeeiling 
*1  per  mxinth." 

Portage  township,  as  deHned  under  the  act  of  :\larch  17,  1847.  was 
formally  organized  in  September,  185^!;  Haneock,  by  special  aet  of  the 
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legislature,  Marcli  16,  1861,  from  Portage  township;  Fraiiklii]  w;is  m-- 
gaiiized  by  the  board  of  superviHora  out  of  Ilantoek  Oetol)cr  10,  iHty.i: 
Schoolcraft,  including  Traverse  island,  taken  from  Portage  -Jul.v  28, 
1866;  Calumet,  from  Franklin,  was  set  off  by  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors Noveudier  27,  1866,  and  organized  at  an  election  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Calumet  Mining  Company,  on  Deeemlter  ITtli  of  that  year; 
Adams  township,  set  off  from  Portage  in  Jlarch,  1867,  was  organized  at 
s  meeting  of  its  electors  held  in  the  office  of  the  8oiith  Pewabie  Copper 
Company  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  followinjr  April.  When  Keweenaw 
was  set  off  from  Houghton  county,  in  1861.  it  took  away  i)art  of  Hough- 
ton town.ship  and  all  of  Eagle  River  and  Copper  Harbor  townships; 
this  also  marked  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Houghton  village 
(never  incorporated  as  a  city). 

In  1875,  with  the  erection  of  Baraga  ctmnty,  old  L'Anse  and  Al- 
gonquin townships  were  eliminated  from  the  Houghton  county  list. 
Townships  of  later  organization  than  these  mentioned  are  Chassell,  Dun- 
can, Elm  River,  Laird,  Osceola,  Quiney,  Stantcm  and  Torch  Lake. 

InCBE.XRE    in    POPtJLATION 

The  names  of  the  original  towns  of  Houghton  county  previous  to  the 
detachment  of  Baraga,  with  their  population  from  1850  to  1870.  are 
as  follows:  Eagle  Harbor,  in  1850,  containetl  125  whites  and  1  colored 
person;  in  1860,  1,303  whites  and  3  Indians.  In  1850  the  population  of 
Houghton  was  456  and  of  L'Anse,  126. 

For  1860  these  are  the  figures :  Copper  Harbor,  1!)3  whites  and  1  In- 
dian; Eagle  Harbor,  1.306;  Ilaneoek,  1,618;  Houghton,  2,124  whites, 
18  colored  and  i  Indiana ;  L  'Anae,  327  whites,  253  Indiaii-s  and  2  col- 
ored; Portage.  3.808  whites,  32  colored  and  18  Indians. 

1870:  Franklin,  2,163;  Adams,  670;  Baraga,  160;  Calumet,  3,182; 
Ilam'ock,  2,70() ;  Huron,  769 ;  Webster  (set  back  to  Portage  township 
in  1874),  876;  L'Anse,  33;  Portage,  1,540;  Quinsy,  1,117;  Schoolcraft. 
66!), 

Always  keeping  in  mind  the  detachment  of  Keweenaw  cnunty  in 
1861  and  of  Baraga  in  1875.  the  pi)pulation  of  Houghton  county  at  tin; 
end  of  the  several  decades  are  as  follows:  1850,  708;  1860,  !),234;  1870, 
13,879;  1880.  22,473;  1890,  35,389;  1900,  66.063;  1910,  88.0!)8. 

By  townships,  cities  and  villages  the  comparative  exhibit,  according 
to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  cen.sus  bureau  is  as  follows: 

Divisions  llllO  11)00  181)0 

Adams   township,    including    S.    Range 

village    8,41  !l  3.253  1 .475 

S(mth  Range   Village   1 ,097 

Calumet   township,   including   Laurium 

and   Red  .Jacket   villages    32.845  25,!)!)!  12.521) 

Lanrium    village    8,537  5,643  1 ,15!) 

Red  Jacket  village     4.21 1  4.668  3,073 
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ChiLssell   lowiLshiji     l.:)2:]              l.iWM                 fi80 

Duncan   townsliip     Sfi.'i               l.imi                 47fi 

Klin    River    f..\vnslitp    1,073                   :y.i2 

Fniiikliii    townsbip     SjiTn              5.418              2,(187 

lljm.-.ick    City    8.1181                4,n50                1,772 

irancock    tmvn^liip      Il-'il 

Liiiril    ti)\™slii|)    (I'KI 

OsfiMild    town.sl]i[i    7.775 

I'lirtujic    townslii])    inc-linling    Ilnujiliton 

villajiP    *^.''>00 

ll.mtrhldji   villa^'i'    5,1  l:i 

(JniiK'v  township    1.507 

Si-hoii'icraft    townsliip.    inrlii<lin'r     I-sikr 


Stiniton   townsliip    2,:{51 

Tnivli    l.^iko    tnwnsliip.    in<-lu(lin(!'  Hnl)- 

hv]]    villiiiTc     :!.:il8 


I'jiysicvr,  Kkm'i  BF.-^ 

IIoMflliton  ciniiit.v.  JIN  niiw  fiirnnHl.  lies  east  of  Ontinuigoii  and  west 
ijf  lijirana,  constituting.  jiIko,  the  Noiitliern  i>ortiou  of  the  extreme  north- 
westfm  projection  of  the  Upper  Peniiisnla.  of  ivliieh  Keweenaw  county 
i.s  the  iiortlicni  section.  It  extends  some  sixty-live  miles  from  north  to 
smith,  with  Ji  width  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-seven  miles,  its 
general  .shajie  reminding  one  of  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  Freneh 
f«rm  in  the  i)rovince  of  Quebec — "all  long  and  no  wide."  Fully  tliree- 
fonrths  of  its  population  of  nearly  !)0.0(XI  people  is  included  in  the 
stretch  from  Portiige  lake  to  its  northern  boundary,  or  within  about  a 
<|uaiter  of  its  territorial  area :  within  this  are  Houghton,  irnncoek, 
Laurinm.  Oalutiiet,  Ilubbell.  Lake  Linden,  and  most  of  (he  richest 
mining  jdants  and  properties,  connected  with  the  c(ipper  industry,  in 
the  Uppei-  Peiiinsuhi. 

Like  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ontonagon.  Keweenaw  and  Baraga, 
th{'  surface  features  of  Houghton  county  are  rough,  broken,  rocky  and 
uninviting  to  the  husbandman,  but  a  paradise  for  the  miner.  It  lies  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  water-shed  extending  east  and  west  along  its 
southern  boundary,  and  itself  lies  upon  a  no rth-and- south  water-shed, 
whieh  sends  tlii'  water  courses  within  its  limits,  northwest  and  niirtheast 
into  Lake  Superior  and  Portage  lake;  this  shed,  or  ridge,  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Coppei-  Range.  From  the  southern  shores  of  Portage  lake 
the  ground  rises  <pufe  abruptly,  after  it  has  furnished  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited and  more  gentle  decline  to  accommodate  the  business  portion  of 
Ilouglilon:  the  rise  from  its  northern  shores,  whieh  includes  the  site  of 
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UancoL'k.  is  nuire  gradual,  and  tlic  olevated  plateau  which  Gxteuds  he- 
yond  to  Keweenaw  line  is  one  of  the  riolipst  copper  fields  in  the  world, 
having,  in  its  northern  section,  the  wonderful  mining  villages  of  Lau- 
riuni  and  Calumet  (ineorpotated  village.  Red  Jacket),  which  form,  ap- 
parently, a  continuous  aud  woll-built  city. 

Otic  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  geological  explanations  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Upper  Peninsula  Copper  Range  was  written  several  years 
ago  f{)r  the  Marqui'tte  MiHiiu}  Journal  by  Dr.  JI.  E.  AVadsworth,  and  is 
reproduced:  "The  Copper  Range  consists  of  a  series  of  interbedded 
flows  of  vtilcauie  lava,  and  sea  beach  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  all 
standing  now  at  an  angle  of  roughly  fhii'ty  to  sixty  degrees.  This  range 
is  underlain  or  abutted  against  on  the  east  and  southeiisf  by  the  Eastern 
Sandstone,  and  overlain  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  the  Western 
Sandstone. 

"The  upturning  of  the  Copper  Range  roeks  did  not  fake  place  until 
the  entire  series  of  different  flows  and  beds  had  been  coiiii)leted.  Some 
time  after  this  the  rocks  were  all  turned  up  on  edge,  and  broken  by  fis- 
sures running  lengthways  and  crt>ssways  of  the  beds.  With  this  frac- 
turing there  was  iM()re  or  less  relative  displacement  of  a  bed  on  one  side 
of  a  fissure  c(mipared  with  the  same  bed  <ki  the  other  side  of  tliat  fis- 
sure; much  as  after  a  layer  cake  has  been  cut  and  tlie  pieces  moved,  the 
same  layer  will  not  generally  l)e  found  to  be  at  exactly  flic  same  level 
-in  hoth  shies  of  any  cut. 

'"After  the  n]>tiirniti}r  an'l  tViu-turing  of  the  rocks  of  the  'Copper 
Range'  they  were  acted  upon  by  liot  anil  cobi  wafer.s^lhe  former  al- 
ways accoiiipanyiiig  the  dying  out  of  volcanic  aclivity.  These  waters 
jiassed  along  the  f'.ssiu'es  and  periiieated  through  the  jiores  of  the  solid 
tocks  theiusi'lves.  By  this  wafer  action  tiie  rocks  were  decayed  and  in 
part  dissolved,  while  the  fissures  were  often  times  nuich  widened.  This 
proce.sH  was  of  long  duratiim  and  during  it  the  percolating  or  infiltrat- 
ing watei-s,  eollected  the  finely  disseminated  copper  such  as  is  found  in 
all  basaltic  lavas,  like  those  of  Uake  Superior,  and  deposited  it  with 
other  minerals  in  the  fissures,  cavities,  or  within  the  more  or  less  de- 
cayed rock  itself. 

"The  most  famous  deposit  is  that  worked  by  the  Calumet  &  Keela, 
the  Tamarack  group  and  otlier  mines.  This  lode  is  formed  by  an  old 
tide  washed  sea  beach  conglouuTate.  made  the  same  as  any  of  our  shingle 
beaches  found  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  or  sea.-  This  beach  conglomerate 
had  much  of  its  cementing  mud  removed  and  copper  deposited  in  its 
place  by  the  infiltrating  waters;  while  many  of  the  nuire  easily  decom- 
posable pebbles  and  cobble  stones  were  dissolved  out,  partly  or  entirely, 
and  replaced  hy  copper. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  Qnincy.  Franklin,  Osceola,  Atlantic,  Baltic, 
l*ortage  and  other  mines  have  as  their  lodes,  lava  flows  that  have  been 
greatly  acted  upon  by  the  waters  and  the  ci)pper  deposited  in  them  in 
irregular  masses  of  various  sizes  from  minute  forms  up  to  those  of 
many  tons  in  weight.     All  the  copper  mining  of  Houghton  county   is 
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upon  those  two  flasHos  of  deposits;  bed  deposits  like  the  Galuinet  & 
Ilei-lM  aiid  other  eongloiiierate-s,  and  lava  flows  like  those  of  the  Quiiicy 
aiid  Atlaiitie  mines.  There  are  no  veins  iiiinec]  in  the  eounty,  and  the 
term  "vein"  is  improperly  applied  wlien  used  in  refeceiiee  to  any  of 
the  Houghton  {-ounty  lodes.  In  Keweenaw  i-ounty  a  true  vein  is  worked 
in  the  (Jeiitral  mine,  as  were  inined  veins  pivvionsly  in  the  riift'.  Phoe- 
nix and  many  others. 

"South  of  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  Portage  Lake  there  is  a  large 
ext.'nl  of  the  '('opper  Ranffc'  that  has  been  hut  little  e.\plored  in  re- 
eent  day.s.  and  from  whieh  nnieh  is  hoped — especially  since  the  lusty 
younjr  Haiiie  infant  has  been  elainoring  so  louilly  for  reeofjiiition  and 
milk  Ihat  will  enable  it  to  reach  a  vigoioits  maidiood. 

"Tile  mining  of  eoi>per  has  led  to  the  eslahlislmn'nt  of  bir;j:e  ore 
dressing,  smelting  and  wire  works,  and  to  the  I'stablisbinent  of  foundries 


and  niHnufaetnring  establishments,  althoni;li  in  Ibc  way  of  the  latter 
but  little  has  been  done  eoi»|.ared  to  the  future  pos,sibility."" 

As  also  stated  l)y  Dr.  Wadswoftli.  the  chief  iniilding  st(ine  industries 
of  tlie  I'lipcr  Peninsula  are  in  Houghton  county.  The  "Kasteiu  Sand- 
stone" is  <|uarrieii  in  larjre  aiaounts  al  .lacohsville  and  the  ([uantity 
awaiting  fntur<'  develo|>ir»ent  in  the  <-ounty  is  ver\-  great.  \rt  limestone 
is  (jiiarried  in  the  county  but  all  the  lime  manufactured  is  nmde  from 
limestone  brought  from  the  lower  takes. 

Lumbering  is  a  primiinent  industiy  over  nnieh  nf  the  area  of  the 
eounty,  and  the  manufaetnre  of  luiiiher  in  various  forms  is  important 
on  Portage  and  Torch  Lakes  and  elsewhere. 

Pr<)perly  conducted  fanning  pays,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
local  markets — the  prineipal  crops  being  hay.  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
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potiitiicfi,  turnips,  small  fruits,  etc.,  etc.  The  climate  and  soil  are  much 
like  those  of  Jliiinc,  nm\  Hgricuiture  is  becoming  yearly  a  more  impor- 
tant and  jtroiuinent  industry.  The  county  is  an  excellent  Held  for 
people  used  to  a  northern  climate  like  the  inhabitants  of  northern  En- 
rope  or  Iceland. 

The  chief  riveif*  coursing:  through  Houghton  county  arc  the  middle 
and  I'Jist  branches  of  the  Ontonagon,  which  flows  northwest  and  emp- 
ties into  bake  Superior  at  the  village  by  that  name  in  Ontonagon 
county;  and  the  Sturgeon  river,  which  rises  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
liaraga  county  and,"  ivith  its  branches,  courses  into  Houghton  county 
and  flows  through  the  noi'th  end  of  other  lakes  into  Portage  lake,  near 
the  uortlicrn  entry  of  Portage  river. 

Portage  lake  is  a  navigable  body  of  water  lying  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  county  and  extending  from  Portage  river  flve  miles  from 
Keweenaw  bay,  a  distance  of  fouiieen  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
across  Keweenaw  ]icninsnla  to  witliin  two  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
neck  of  land  is  cnt  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Portage  Ship  Canal,  a  deep 
aiitl  well -constructed  water  way,  built  by  a  company  of  that  name,  from 
18G8  to  1873,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  "^The  work  was  prosecuted  from 
funds  raised  on  land  grants  made  by  the  general  govctninent  and 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  nearly  half  a  million  acres.  Under  the 
first  management  the  enterprise  was  bankrupted  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  by  whom  the  canal  was  coni|)le,ted.  In  1874  the 
canal,  Avith  its  subsidies,  was  sold  to  Detroit  capitalists  who  oi^anized 
the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal.  Railway  and  Iron  Company.  By  this 
ronte  through  the  Keweenaw  peninsula  lake  vessels  making  Houghton, 
Hancock  and  other  inland  points  are  saved  a  hundred  miles  distance 
in  their  course  to  the  upper  lakes  region.  Portage  river,  five  miles  in 
length,  has  been  widened,  deepened  and  generally  improved,  so  that  the 
entire  waterway  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  navigation. 

Torch  lake  is  a  body  of  water  seven  miles  long  and  lies  a  short.  di.s- 
tance  northeast  of  Portage  lake,  the  two  being  connected  by  Torch  river. 
On  its  sbon's  are  located  the  great  smelting  works  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  mine  and  the  stamp  mills  of  the  O.sceola,  Qiiincy,  Tamarack  and 
Ahmeck  mines,  as  well  as  other  industries. 

Houghton,  the  County  Se.vt 
This  is  a  well-built  village  of  live  thousand  people,  located  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  Portage  lake,  ten  miles  from  Lake  Superior  on  the 
\\-<ist  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Portage  river.  It  is  the 
northern  tenninus  of  the  Dulnth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  and 
lies  on  the  Mineral  Range  and  Copper  Range  railroads.  The  latter  is 
owned  chiefly  by  IIought{in  capitalists  and  has  its  general  offices  in  that 
city.  Ho\ight()n,  in  fact,  shares  with  Hancock  and  Calnmet,  the  honor 
of  being  the  most  important  administrative  and  executive  center  of  the 
copper  interests  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is  connected  with  its  sister 
city  across  the  lake  not  only  by  the  railroad  bridge  of  the  Copper  Range 
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line,  l)iit  In-  ii  thw  piiss.'iifr.T  liritlsri-  which  was  (-(iiuploti'd  in  ]87(>  by 
the  I'ortiiflf  i'iilcc  Mridtrc  ('(iiTijmiiy.  'i'\w  Hdutrhtdii  ('oiiiity  KIcclric, 
lim-  fiiiiiisl'cs  ciiidiil.'h'  M'ivi(p  to  tin-  vilhijro  it.sHf  iiiid  connects  it  with 
Hancock.  LaiiTiiini  anil  Ciiliinict,  with  hranch  lines  to  l^nkc  LiMdcn  jin<l 
other  points. 

Hoiitrhton  hiiH  ii  imnibcr  of  iiiii^nilVcnt  Imihlin-rs  which  w-.iihl  l.c 
ereditithic  to  a  city  of  nny  size,  incliidiiisj;  its  court  house  mi  ii  mosl  ram- 
nianding  site  ovcrlookin-r  the  hnsincs-K  district;  Masonic  and  ()(h!  Fcl- 
liiwH  temples:  one  of  the  handsomest  and  hest  conducted  iiotels  in  the 
Peniiisnhi;  and  also  one  of  the  most  cleKHiit  eiuh  honses  in  Northern 
iMiehigan.  (t  also  has  a  liaiidsonie  liifth  school,  hnilf  in  1S!)f(  which  wonld 
now  he  vahied  at  s(;Il)().(lO()  anil  which  ac.-onnnodates  y.'ill  of  |  he  t.DM) 
pupils  whi<'lL  enjoy  the  pi'ivilenes  of  its  |nihlic  system  of  ediicalion. 
Ilont^hton  lias  fonr  ward  schools,  and  eiii|dovs  altou-ellier  sixtv-two 
teachers. 

MirrrnuN  ("V.r.i.raE  of  .Mixes 

]loiLtrh1<iii  IS  the  .scat  of  the  Michi-an  Colle^re  of  .Mines,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  institutions  ol'  the  kind  in  llu-  country.  The  luuLdsome 
huildinEs  and  <rrouud,s  of  the  institution  aie  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
village,  Th,.  collesie  was  established  by  legislative  act  ..f  188:..  which 
vest:'!  the  ^'overniuent  of  the  institntion  in  a  board  of  e(introI  of  sis  nieni- 
bei-s  a]>poi«ted  by  the  srovenior.  and  provides  that  "the  course  of  instruc- 
tion shall  enihraee  ji'''>l"'Sy-  niineralojiy.  eheniistry,  niininu;  and  niinin{;r 
ongineoniifr.  and  such  other  branchiis  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge as  will,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  board,  conduce  to  the  end  of  enablinji 
the  students  of  said  institution  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence, art  and  practice  of  uiininfi.  and  the  application  of  maehinery 
thereto!"  The  school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  Septem- 
ber 15.  188(j.  Its  establishment  and  the  earlier  appropriations  for  it  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  great  interest,  the  foresight  and  the 
energy  displayed  on  its  behalf  by  the  late  Jay  A.  Ilubhell,  of  Houghton. 
He  donated  a  portion  of  the  site  oeenpied  by  the  college,  and  during  his 
life  spared  no  etfort  to  further  its  aims  and  to  hel])  it  toward  prosperity. 

Most  of  the  .students  of  the  college  have  been  from  Michigan,  .since 
it  is  a  Jlichigan  institution,  but  it  lias  trained  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  eoneentration  of  effort  on  training  men  for  the  field  of 
mining,  the  location  of  the  College  in  a  district  where  its  stndents  live  in 
a  mining  atniasphere.  together  with  its  special  methods  of  instruction, 
and  manner  of  using  the  mining  environment,  have  brought  to  the  in- 
stitution a  large  measiirc  of  success.  The  college  was  established  for, 
and  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  and  nation. 

The  location  of  the  Jlichigan  College  of  I\Iines  presents  in  a  marked 
degree  all  these  features.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  copper 
mining  region  of  Lake  Superior.     In  the  iniTiiediate  vicinity  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  active  cuppiT  minus,  among  tliem  si'vcntl  of  tlie  largest  and  most 
extensively  equipped  mines  in  the  world.  The  deepest  shafts  ia  the 
world  and  the  mast  powerful  machinery  employed  in  mining  are  here 
in  eoiistant  operation.  Beside  the  plants  at  the  mines  there  are  ni'ces- 
sary  docks,  railroads,  mills  and  smelters.  To  all  the  student  has  access, 
and  he  is  required,  under  the  dirci'tion  and  siqien-ision  of  liis  iiistruetors, 
to  visit  and  inspect  these  plants  and  their  operation  at  proper  times 
during  his  study  here.  Hy  being  in  such  a  distriet  iind  l)i'ing  retjuired 
to  wse  its  opportunities  as  he  is.  the  student  breathes  from  his  arrival  an 
atmosphere  in  entire  haniKHiy  with  liis  i>resent  and  future  work.  He 
is  eontinnally  inspired  hy  {iliservation  of  and  contaet  with  men  wlio  have 
ai'hieved  siieeess  in  the  line  for  wbieh  he  i.s  training.  Tliis  loeation.  to- 
gether witli  the  jirai'tical  methods  of  training  employe<I,  aeeount  for  IIk- 

MwnwAS   Coi.i.Kia:  ni.-  Jiiy];-;  [n   \ViNTi:it 

remarkaf.lr  fact  thai  of  7y2->  \u:-n  g-idual.'d  up  to  tliis  tiiin'.  liut  Iwrlvr 
have  left  engineering  foi'  other  ]iin.'^iii1s. 

The  seheme  of  instrurlinii  iiirludes  tlu.  usual  h.-lure.  te.Nt-buok  ajid 
re<-itation  methods,  sujipli'menti'd  in  every  di'|iartiiii'nt  by  problems 
drawn  as  far  a,s  possible  from  aidiial  practice.  Because  the  sueces.'iful 
engineer  must  be  a  man  whose  .judgment  of  things  i.s  well  dfveloped, 
jalroratorj'  methods  of  instrueticm  are  given  great  prominence.  Tliese 
include  the  trips  and  the  laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  woiks 
with  his  own  han<Ui  rather  than  watches  the  operatiims  of  some  one  else. 
The  tri])s  of  inspection  are  to  plants  which  exemplify  often  (m  a  large 
scale  the  application  of  principles  taught  in  the  classroom  to  (iroblcms 
of  commereia!  operation.  The  study  of  such  ajiidication  ser\'es  tci  vivify 
the  teaching  and  to  hring  to  the  student  a  clearer  ci  mi  prehension  and 
firmer  grasp  of  the  subject  in  hand.  IJnt  it  is  obvious  that  in  his  own 
attempt  to  apply  the  princi|)le  to  some  definite  pniblem  of  practice,  the 
student  will  most  speedily  gain  a  true  comprehension  of  its  bearing  and 
force.  He  should  therefore  have  as  far  as  possible  his  practice  in  Uie 
field  or  in  pro|)erly  directeil  laboratories.  This  the  college  endeavors  to 
give.  Necessarily  the  nearer  the  field  or  laboratorv  practice  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  actual  operation,  the  more  forcible  its 
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toadiinjfs,  >[ore»vo)'  in  such  prifcticc  pnipcrly  dirci'ti'd.  lies  one  of  the 
principle  rcsoiirecx  ol'  Iho  t;nllcgi'  in  ifs  effort  to  stiiiinlati;  ami  inHiienee 
tile  development  of  judgiiiciit  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

The  field  of  mining  engineering  is  so  broad,  nntl  the  nimiber  of  snh- 
jeets  hearing  on  it  so  great,  that  no  stu<lent  ean  profifatily  cover  all  of 
the  ground  in  the  tinu'  usually  given  to  a  college  ecmr.sc.  .Morcoverj  tlic 
avei'age  stntlent  iiossesses  greater  aptitude  in  some  part  or  parts  of  this 
broad  field  than  in  othets.  His  interest  and  chauees  of  success  are 
greater  tlie  more  deeply  lie  goes  into  those  portions  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this  the  -Michisran  College  of  .Mines 
has  in  oju'ration  a  ticxihle  system,  allowing  a  considerable  range  in  the 
eonrses  or  subjects  comprising  a  given  student's  currieiiluiii.  Haphazard 
selection  of  subjects  is  not  permitted.  Each  student  is  rci|uii'cd  to  gain 
a  bnmd  view  of  the  general  field  ;  he  nuist  preserve  tlie  natural  sequence 
«f  subjects,  anil  he  must  follow  an  orderly  system  which  may  heconie 
more  specialized  as  he  ucars  the  enit  of  bis  course.  This  college  was  the 
first,  and  until  very  leeently  the  only  institution  to  offer  such  privileges 
of  choice  to  a  stmlent  of  engineering. 

There  are  now  2f):J  students  in  the  college,  avf'raging  22',^.  years  of 
age.  of  whom  14!)  come  from  .Michigan,  l(i  fnnu  .Minnesota,  12  from  Illi- 
nois and  10  from  Wlscon.sin.  The  total  number  received  during  the 
initial  school  year,  18fS(i-87,  was  2:J. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  l>r.  Kred  W.  -McN'air;  secretary  and 
librarian,  5lrs.  Frances  II.  Scott  and  the  treasurer.  Fredetick  W.  Nich- 
ols, Besides  Dr.  JlcNair.  the  staff  of  instruction  includes  nearly  forty 
ineidbers  who  have  well-estahlished  rcjmtations  in  their  specialties. 

The  college  plant  embraces  nine  Imildings,  specified  a.s  follows:  Ilub- 
bcl  hall  is  constructed  of  Portage  Entry  sandstone  ami  has  extreme  di- 
mensions of  10!)  by  ri:{  feet,  with  a  wing  '-H  by  25  feet,  and  is  a  two- 
.story  building.  It  contains  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
departments  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  ('heiiiistry  building  is  11.3  by  45  fe.'t.  with  wings  36  by  17  feet 
ami  .'»;(  by  'Ml  feet  in  size.  It  is  a  brick  and  stcuie  structure  of  three 
stories  in  height.     This  building  has  a  forced  draft  ventilation  .system. 

The  .Mechanical  Engineering  building,  of  brick  and  stone,  is  of  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  101  by  fi4  feet.  It  contains  the  rooms  used  by 
the  dcjiartment  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  Tlie  mechan- 
ical drawing  room,  on  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  is  an  exeejition- 
ally  well  lighted  ro<mi  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  addition, 
the  building  contains  the  wood-working  shop,  the  machine  shop,  elec- 
trical laboratory,  testing  laboratory,  together  with  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms.  A  wing,  4^!  by  2(1  feet  in  size,  has  been  ccuistrueted  to  accommo- 
date a  blacksmith  shop.  The  ore  drcs.sing  building  is  a  wiMxIen  .structure 
with  main  j>art  :iO  by  ;J0  feet,  two  stories  in  height  and  an  extension  51 
by  :1()  feet.  It  occupies  a  slo]>c  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  college  grounds 
which  gives  file  reiiiiisite  fall  for  gravity  processes.  There  is  also  a 
reverlM'rafiiry  roasting  furnace  in  a  w(Miden  biiibling  28  by  28  feet. 
This  fnriiaci'  is  operafcfl  in  connection  with  the  ore-dressing  mill. 
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The  Alining  Engintiering  building  is  134  by  53  feet,  three  stories  Id 
height,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone.  In  the  center  of  the  building 
there  is  a  tower  which  carries  a  large  steel  tank  at  the  top,  thus  provid- 
ing a  water  supply  for  the  hydraulic  laboratory,  which  is  located  in  this 
building.  There  are  eight  lioors  in  the  tower  wliieli  are  used  for  experi- 
mental work  in  hydraulics.  There  arc  also  in  tiiis  building  a  mining 
engineering  laboratory,  a  very  large  mapping  and  instrument  room,  a 
model  room  and  mining  lecture  room. 

The  .Metallui^y  building  is  a  three-story  building  of  stone  and  brick, 
extieme  dimensions  82  by  3-^/:^  feet.  It  is  eijuipped  with  furnaces  and 
apparatus  for  laboratory  work  in  assaying,  in  metallurgy  and  in  ore- 
dres.sing.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  oras.  metallurgical  products,  re- 
fractories and  fuels  used  for  demonstrating  the  lectures  and  for  study. 
There  is  to  be  provided  a  separate  furnace  building,  (-(luipped  with  a 
blast-furnace  for  actual  practice  in  smelting  ores. 

Generous  friends  of  the  College  of  Jlines.  including  members  of  the 
Hoard  of  Control,  have  joined  with  the  staff  and  students  in  providing 
the  College  with  a  handsome  building  to  be  used  as  a  College  Club 
House  and  Gymnasium.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  winter  of 
1!)06.  It  is  commodious  and  admirably  adapted  to  serve  its  dual  pur- 
poses. 

The  gymnasium  is  45  by  90  feet  in  the  clear  and  24  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  A  running  gallery  is  suspended  11  feet  from  the  floor,  22 
laps  to  the  mile.  The  lighting  both  for  day  and  night  use  is  exception- 
ally good.     There  is  also  the  necessary  lo(-ker  and  bath. 

The  power  plant,  located  close  to  the  lake  shore,  is  housed  in  a  stone 
building  86  by  53  feet,  which  contains  engine,  boiler  and  coal  storage 
r<M»ms.  From  this  building  con(;rete  servicfc  tunnels  connect  with  all 
buildings  and  distribute  light,  heat  and  power. 

The  Librarj-  and  Museum  building  is  a  fire-proof  building,  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  1907,  which  now  housc^s  the  library  and  the  geolog- 
ical and  mineralogical  museum  collection.  It  contains  also  the  business 
and  executive  oflices  of  the  college.  It  has  a  brick  exterior,  with  tile 
and  concrete  interior  construction.  The  main  part  is  130  by  4fl  feet  and 
consists  of  basement  and  two  stories.  This  contains,  on  the  first  floor, 
a  beautiful  and  well  lighted  reading  room,  with  convenient  offices  for 
librarian  and  as.sistant,  and  the  business  and  executive  offices.  The  en- 
tire second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  geological  and  mineralogical  museum. 
A  wing,  59  by  43  feet,  ccmtains  the  book  stacks  in  three  stories,  the  sec- 
ond of  which  communicates,  through  the  delivery  space,  with  the  reading 
room.    Modern  ei|uipment  has  been  installed  throughout  the  building. 

Outline  History  op  the  VilijAge 
The  village  of  Houghton  had  its  inception  in  the  enterprise  of  Ran- 
som Shehlen,  who  made  his  first  visit  to  its  site  in  1845.     During  the 
winter  of  that  year  he  came  from  L'Anse,  hut  in  the  following  spring 
went  to  Portage  Entry,  fourteen  miles  distant,  where  he  erected  a  ware- 
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Itousi-  and  scv.Tal  dwHiiii^'s  ami  lo^'iik'd  liis  faiiiilv  in  1H47,  IIi-  did 
hiisiiu'HS  tlH'ir  as  a  Ira.h-r  until  llu'  fiill  iif  ]f<:>l,  whni  lir  rrninv.-d  to  tlie 
li),-;itinji  of  llh'  (^liiii-y  mini-.  Tlicii  in  lSr,2.  iti  (-..iiipam-  witli  C.  0.  Doiig- 
tiisM.  win.  |iiiiv-liiisi'<l  all  thf  iiiiiiiiifj  lauds  iihiiifi  I'ortajfi'  Inki,-  fiiU'hidhig 
th.-  |>rcsfiit  sitrK  (.t  lloiisrlLtDii  anti  IhiiiciH-k).  he  t'(-cctt.-<l  wliiit  wji.s  (li<>u 
dmiiied  a  iiindi-l  stoir  liiiildhifj  lai.mii  as  ■■Slu'ldcn's  St.w."  This  wms 
tlie  fit-st  .sli'iu'turi-  cri'i-ti-d  on  tli.-  irnniii.l  now  ("■<-u|>ifd  Itv  lloutilitou. 
(;HI)t.  liii'hai'd  KduMi'ds  nnd  J-.Hi-pli  Wallac-  Hoon  followed  .Mr.  Shd- 
<Ihi.  (iiid  in  18-'.:!  W.  \V.  lIciidvCKou  hnilt  i\  saw  mill.  In  1.-(.34  Jlr. 
iJoiisfhiss  eaiiif  ovi'i-  from  Ilfnu'oi-k.  and  in  DccfiiilKT  of  lliat  year  tlie 
.settlement  had  so  ^lown  that  Eriifst  F.  I'lctsi-hkc  platied  and  surveyed 
a   |iart  of  the  northeast-  .|uarter  of  si'etion  ijll  into  town  lot.s. 

0(1  Novi-mher  4.  IStil.  with  a  |)o|.ulati<.ii  of  ,S.14.  Ilonghton  was  in- 
eorporatei!  as  a  villa<;<\  its  site  tlieii  eiiiliraeinji  the  i'lets<ddce  jilat  and 
a  strip  of  land  to  tlii"  soutli  oi  it.  At  the  Hist  eleetion.  h<-hl  at  llie  of- 
fire  of  -lohii  Atwoo<l.  l),',-i-]ijl)e!'  2il  of  that  year,  the  ]Sr>  voters  of  the 
villagi'  elms,'  ttu'  following  otiH.-oi's:  I'lvsidciit.  William  Rainev;  .-Icrl;. 
John  Atwood;  treasurer.  William  Harris:  asswsoi's,  Sefh  Reese  iui.l 
Alexander  I'ope:  trnstees.  William  Miller.  Edwai'd  Itoina.  (Jcorgo  Kul- 
ler.  James  i).  Ree<l.  Richard  .\1.  Hoar  and  Jay  A.  Tlubhell;  street  eom- 
niissioiiers.  Thomas  M.  Hubliell,   Edwin  IVrrer  an.l  Ran.som  Sliel.len. 

Ill  lH(i(l-(jl  ii  volunteer  tiro  department  was  orpiiiizetl  hy  liieliard 
M.  Uoai",  and  tlie  haud-engiiie  tlieii  ptirelmseil  in  Detroit  was  tlic  last 
of  tliat  pattern  to  lie  used  in  tlie  .Micliigaii  metropolis.  About  187-2  the 
II(ui}rhton  department  liinijrlit  a  steani  tiro  engine  and  2.51HI  feet  of  hose, 
ami  from  that  time  has  improved  its  system  of  fire  protoetion  until  it  ia 
now  thorou'ihly  adeipiate. 

Iloiigltton  is  ii  gotal  ehiiveh  tmvn.  Anumg  the  first  denominations 
to  orttanize  was  the  C'atliolie  in  ISoO,  and  the  St.  Ignatius  is  .still  per- 
lia]is  the  strongest  religious  body  in  the  villafie.  In  eonneetion  with 
the  ehiii'eii  work  is  a  flourishing  paroehial  srhool.  The  Methodists  eon- 
(Uietcd  a  mission  in  this  loealitv  as  earlv  as  lHr)4.  but  did  not  ereet  a 
elnireh  for  some  years  later.  Tlie  Kpiseopalians  seowed  a  eliinrli  over 
the  bay  from  Haneoek  and.  after  eonsidei'able  trilmlatioii  in  jiiid-wa- 
ter.  or  mid-iee.  it  was  plaeed  on  safe  ground  in  H<iughton, 

Moth  the  -Masons  and  Odd  Kellows,  who  have  ereeted  sueli  handsome 
temples  at  opposite  ends  of  the  village,  organized  their  oiiginal  loeal 
lodges  ill  IHWI,  The  jiioneer  lodge  of  the  formei'  was  Houghton  No. 
218.  whieh  first  met  over  the  I'oi.e  &  Harris  store,  wliile  .Mesnard  Lodge 
No.  7!l,  I.  0.  0.  K..  organized  .lamia.ry  18.  18«).  held  its  tii-st  meeting 
at  tile  house  of  .Joseiih   Wallace, 

The  Ilii,i!il,h,„  Mliiinu  (Inzrll,'.  long  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  autlioiitative  organs  of  the  mining  industnes  of  the  I'pper  I'en- 
insula.  is  founded  upon  the  I'm-imji'  Litkr  MiniiKj  (jmrtic.  established 
in  Jime.  lHr»!l,  hy  J.  R,  Devereaiix. 

The  first  pioneers  of  Houghtiui  who  had  east  their  lot  upon  the  banks 
■of  I*ortage  lake,  where  the  village  now  stands,  had  no  mail  faeilities 
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nearer  than  Portage  Entry,  fourteen  milos  (iway  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  Keweenaw  bay,  and  so  called  because  it  was  at  tlie  point  where  Por- 
tage river  enters  Portage  lake.  On  Oetober  10,  1851,  the  first  poatof- 
fice  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  county  was  established  at  Portage  Entrj',  which 
was  then  only  a  small  hamlet  of  half  a  dozen  houses  and  perhaps  twen- 
ty-five people,  Indiana  included.  Ransom  Sheldon  continued  there  as 
postmaster  and  store-keeper  until  the  postoffice  was  discontinued  in  Au- 
gust, 1853.  The  present  poatoffee  at  Houghton  was  establi.shed  May  22, 
1^52,  with  William  W.  Henderson  as  its  first  postmaster.  It  is  now  an 
office  of  the  second  class,  with  money  order  and  international  depart- 
ments, and  the  large  amoiint  of  business  transacted  through  it  is  an- 
other evidence  of  Houghton's  substantial  standing. 

(JiTV   OP    H.\NCOCK 

Although  an  incorporated  city  of  nearly  double  the  population  of 
Houghton,  Hancock  is  still  affectionately  called  its  "twin  sister,"  the 
two  Ijcing  onl\-  naturally  divided  by  Portage  lake,  which  at  this  point 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  Artificially  connected  by  the  fine  pass- 
enger bridge  and  that  of  the  (Jopjier  Range  railroad,  they  are  virtually 
one  eounnunity.  As  stated,  Iliuieock  lies  on  the  northern  declivities 
running  down  to  the  lake.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the  Quiucy  .Mining  Oom- 
pany,  the  land  upon  which  the  city  stands  being  originally  ownetl  by 
(J.  C  Douglass,  who  sold  it  to  the  mining  company,  of  which  he  wa.s  a 
member  and  the  first  agent.  In  185!),  the  village,  then  in  Portage  town- 
ship (now  in  Hancock)  was  platted  by  Samuel  W.  Hill,  then  agent  of 
the  ynincy  Jlining  Company,  being  laid  out  upon  their  land  on  sections 
2(5  and  :i5,  township  55,  north  of  range  ^14  west. 

Tlie  first  building  elected  on  the  site  of  Ifam-iH'k  was  a  log  cabin 
built  in  lS4ti.  and  stood  about  midway  u|)  the  slope  fowai'd  the  Quincy 
mine.  It  was  built  at  that  point  to  hold  what  was  known  as  the  Euggles 
ndiieral  claim.  In  1852.  when  Mr.  Donghiss  came  to  temporarily  reside 
on  the  land  which  he  had  purchased,  besides  this  log  cabin  there  were 
two  other  similar  houses  in  the  ravine  .just  north  of  the  old  sineiting 
works.  In  one  of  the  latter  iiv('d  James  Rass,  connected  with  the  Quincy 
mine.  Although  Mr.  Dougla.ss  continued  to  reside  in  his  log  house  on 
the  slope  of  tlie  bluff  only  until  1854,  then  transferring  his  labors  and 
influence  to  tlie  development  of  Houghton,  he  was  the  first  individual 
owner  of  land  on  the  present  site  of  Hancock.  Another  early  comer  was 
S.  M.  Hoswell,  wlio,  in  1852.  made  a  preemption  claim  on  the  land  cast 
of  the  city,  where  the  old  Pewabic  stamp  mill  formerly  stood.  The  fii-st 
building  erected  in  Hancock  for  mercantile  purposes  was  put  up  by 
Ijeopold  Brothers  in  1858.  They  eame  from  Eagle  Harbor  and  Eagle 
River  as  so(m  as  the  village  was  platted  an<l  started  its  pioneer  store. 

The  first  election  of  village  officers,  under  the  charter  granted  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  was  held  at  the  office  of  "William  Lapp,  JIareh 
10,  1863,  and  the  following  were  chosen:  Henry  C.  Park,  president; 
■William  Lapp,  clerk ;  P.  T.  Tracy,  treasurer ;    Dennis  Dean,  Samuel  F. 
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Leopuld,  Wiilisuii  R,  Noble.  P.  G.  Traey,  Tlioiiias  WiiUaco  iimi 
D.  K<'(.'il,  truHti'cs;  David  Saar  iiiid  11.  \V,  Fi'dicimer,  awsossor's 
riek  FellH'.v.  itiarslial.     There  were  .li)f)  vntfs  "'ast. 

Haiii'uek  IVlt  the  iinjiefus  i-aused  by  the  opening  of  the  R( 
mine  in  IHliT,  but  almost  met  its  Waterloo  in  the  terrible  fire 
11,  18t)!),  wliieli  swept  away  abmit  three  fourths  of  the  eiitir 
inelnding  its  nioKl  sid)stantiid  Im.siness  hoiisi's.  lint  the  initio 
mines  was  stili  all  that  eould  be  desired,  and  its  eitizens  tliei 
built  the  burned  jirea  within  the  year  after  the  fiiv,  and  by 
town  ha<l  I'eeovered  its  lost  firoiuul.  The  lire  taiiftht  the  lesHoji 
ensity  fur  iiroteetion  against  future  ealariiities  of  a  like  natui 
.Man-h.  1^;71.  a  fire  (U-paifiiieiit  was  organized  with  a  small  lia 
as  its  imeli'us.     Early  i]i'  lS7:i  the  viila^re   pureliased  a   doiilih 
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r  supply  is  drawn  thj'oii^h  half 
lieiit  poiuts  ill  iTumieipal  area, 
ins  are  up-to-date  and  meet   all 
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stenm  t'.re  enfrinc-     At  the  present  time  the  eity  lias  model 
inelitdinir  four  bose  eaits.  and  its  i 
a    buiulied   hydnint.s  loented   at   eo 
Hoth   its  water  and  eleetrie  liftbt  s 
piipular  detiiaiids. 

In  18(il  that  iiortieii  of  Portage  township  in  whieh  tlie 
Ilaneoek  was  loeated  «as  orffani/ed  into  Ilaneoek  township,  llaneoek 
was  first  ineor|")rated  as  a  village  by  lejiishitive  aet.  in  1875.  and  dur- 
ing the  Hiieeeedinir  twenty  yea:.s  repeatedly  amended.  That  period  was 
a  seiiHiin  of  gieat  pro^rress.  during  whieh,  espeeially.  its  educational  sys- 
tem was  thoroughly  organized.  Its  union  seliool  was  first  eondueted 
(1869-73)  in  a  frame  building  whieh  stood  on  the  slope  on  Franklin 
street,  but  in  1875  an  elegant  structure,  costing  s|i30.00f).  was  erected  on 
that  thoroughfare,  at  the  we«t  end  of  the  village  and  then  outside  the 
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coi'iini';it<>  limits.  It  \\;is  vciu'L'red  with  lirick  ovor  fratwc,  ivitli  a  soIkI 
Klniii'  fuiiiiilHtiun,  iiinl  nt  tin"  tiiiK-  wiis  om'  of  tlif  finost  schnul  lioiis<\-, 
ill  till'  I'oiinty.  TliL'  city  is  ikiw  iiroviiU'd  with  a  liiiHiIsmtio  Hisli  Si'linnl 
iinil  tluvi'  otIicL-  ti.Hxl  Witra  l>inldiiitrs,  l>,'si({os  five  imnx-liinl  sclim.ls 

Of  c'ouisc,  til.-  clmn-hcn  aii.l  ln-ucvolcnt  socictiL's  uf  the  plin-r  had 
tidicii  T'Diit  !imir  hi>fiii-i'  lliiniHiuk  rwi'ived  its  cnrpDratc  body  fnmi  the 
li'srishitiiri'  ill  l^^T.'i,  The  .Mfthodists  liad  organized  in  18(j().  and  the 
Cathnli.-s  and  I.uthcrans  in  liSfil  luid  18G«— the  iattcv  tivo  (h'noniiiia- 
thniK  ht'in<r  iTprfsentcil  by  St.  Ann's  f'tithdlic  cliurcli  and  St.  I'etcr  and 
St.  Paul's  Genuiiu  Liithcnin,  Stci>s  had  alsu  l)i'en  taken  to  found  the 
First  roiigresatimiiil  ehim-li  in  JM-einlier.  IHtil.  and  the  swiety  was 
foi'mally  organized  in  tlie  fnllowing  spniiff.  Tlie  .Masons  organized 
theii-  first  hxlge  at  Ilaneoek  (Qnincy  No.  V.i'j)  in  January.  1H62.  and 
the  Odd  Felhnvs  entered  the  local  field  as  :Mystie  Lodjre.  in  Angiist. 
ISfiT.  The  Sons  of  neriiiaiin  establisheti  thi'inselves  in  IHIio.  The  An- 
eient  Order  of  Hilterniaiis  is  one  of  the  oldest  divisions  in  the  state, 
having  been  instituted  several  years  before  the  legislative  ineorpura- 
tion  of  the  state  society  in  187i).  These  two  oiganizations  are  still  well 
representative  of  the  strong  German  and  Irish  element  so  eharaeteristic 
of  rToiiuhton.  Ill  this  eonneetion  shtmkl  he  mentioned  the  promhience 
wliieh  the  Finnish  nationality  has  attained  among  the  miners  who  re- 
side at  and  near  Ilaneoek.  They  not  only  have  their  ehni'ehes,  their 
loilges  and  their  mnsieal  organizations,  but  have  organised  (19112)  a 
Honri.shing  life  insuranee  atsoeiation. 

The  eity.  as  a  whole,  is  both  a  eomnuinit.v  of  churches  and  of  liniges; 
and  is  also  an  aiiuisement-lnving  plaee.  as  is  evident  b,v  its  tii'sl-class 
opera  house,  seating  some  1,400  people,  which  stands  on  a  pi-oinnieiit 
apjiroaeh  to  the  city  and  is  known  as  Kerredge  Theater. 

The  newspaper  jiress  of  Ilaiiem-k  dates  haek  to  Xovenihcr  12,  1870, 
when  Arehv  -I,  Seott  nn<l  Alex  Hamilton  started  the  Tfiiucocli  7'ii(tM, 
On  .May  1.' 18T2  (the  Tiiifn  had  suspended  in  P>l)ruary).  the  .\'»rll>- 
iri'xlrt-)!  Mitfiufi  Journal  made  its  appearance  in  IIanc()ek.  Iieing  the 
forerunner  of  the  Krcninti  Journal  now  published. 

By  aet  of  the  -Miebigan  legislature.  March  <),  l!)0:i,  Ilaneoek  was  in- 
corporated as  a  (fit.v,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  place  for  the  past  twenty 
years  being  fairl.v  indicated  by  the  figures  (if  the  national  censiLs  enu- 
merators, who  gave  her  a  population  of  1.772  in  1HI)().  4.{>M  in  VM)i)  and 
K,!)81  in  1!HI).  By  wards  the  figures  read:  Ward  I,  ^  .im -.  Ward  2, 
2.V.V.):    Ward  ;i,  2.107  ;    Ward  4,  S,0:i8. 

Important  as  the  industries  of  the  great  Quiriey  .Mining  Company 
still  are  to  the  prosperit,v  of  Hancock,  the  eity  has  hmg  since  outgniwu 
the  stage  where  its  very  life  depends  upon  any  one  enterprise.  It  is 
both  the  immediate  gateway  and  the  outlet  for  the  most  productive  sec- 
tion of  the  great  copper  range,  north  of  J'ortage  lake,  heing  on  the  Cop- 
per Range,  .Mineral  Range  and  Keweenaw  Central  roads,  all  of  which 
connect  with  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  line,  as  already  ex- 
plained.    Naturall.v.  the  Keweenaw  Central,  which  has  become  one  of 
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the  ^reat  h-Mevs  of  the  copptT  country,  lias  its  liead.niartfrs  in  Ilan- 
viwk  Tin-  Houghton  Ooimt.v  Strfet  Railway  Coiiipauy.  whit-li  was  in- 
uorporatPii  in  IfflHl  with  a  capital  of  $750AKH),  chisely  i'ouiioct«  the  city 
with  Houghton  and  with  the  entire  northern  coppor  towns  to  Cithmet, 
the  (Jiiim-y  &  Ton-li  l.ake  road  branching  from  its  main  line. 

Tilt'  i-ity  is  the  seat  of  several  fountliy  aiul  maehine  shops,  the  <-en- 
tej-  of  (inite  a  sjimistone  indastry.  and  its  main  street  is  lined  with  hand- 
some stores.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  modem,  pro^'ressive  eoimmmity. 
resting  mainly  u|ion  the  pronounced  stahility  and  great  gi'owth  ot  tlie 
eopjier  industnes. 

Calumet   .\nd  Red  -Tacket 

111  the  iLiinils  ol'  the  geiu'ral  public.  Calumet  i.s  pictured  as  a  well- 
iletiued  iiKliLslrial  corporation  i  whereas,  it  is  only  a  postotfice.  The 
hamUoiiie  connnunitv  north  of  the  village  of  Laurium,  which  is  the 
hea.hniaitcrs  of  the  grand  operati.ms  of  the  Calumet  &  llocla  -Mui- 
ing  Companv,  is  Re,l  Jacket,  which  is  duly  recognized  as  tl"'/-dlage 
l>v Cnele  Sam's  census  takers  and  b.v  eve.y  authority  of  law.  In  I8H'» 
what  is  now  known  as  Laurium  was  incorporated  as  the  vilhige  of  Calu- 
met, but  Ibe  present  iLairie  was  assumed  in  18!ir>.  On  the  other  liand  as 
Hcl  Jacket  and  Calnmet  postotlici^  have  been  consolidated  lor  many 
vears  under  the  hitter  iiaiiie.  all  stjindard  maps  make  the  rci-onl  ol 
(■Hliniiet  instead  of  Red  Jacket:  so  the  former  has  beeonic,  l^^  far.  the 
best  known  name.  ...in 

The  village  of  Reil  Jacket  was  given  this  name  because  ot  the  old 
,-,ip|ier  mine'opened.  in  ISO",  near  its  pres,>iit  site,  and  whicli  is  now 
desi-'iiati'd  as  the  Re.l  Jacket  vertical  shaft  of  the  Onlniuet  &  llecla 
mine  Its  bottom  now  rests  aliout  o.lKHl  feet  below  the  snrface.  the  Hi-st 
,„H.  hundred  feet  of  which  was  sunk  by  K.  J.  Hurlbut.  then  the  owner 
of  the  land,  in  the  vear  named.  The  original  company  was  the  I  ort- 
land  or  Red  Jacket,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  n<ited  liidum  chief. 
\fter  a  few  months  of  prospecting  Mr.  Huiibiit  disposed  of  las  inter- 
ests in  his  iiiineral  land,  reserving  the  surface  rights  which  afterward 
were  embraced  in  the  vilhige  site.  This  father  of  the  place  caiiie  to  the 
loealitv  in  l!*56.  when  he  built  a  log  boarding Jiouse.  which  was  for  many 
veai-s  occupied  as  a  village  residence.  Others  canif^-Northrup  &  Unt- 
ier  to  open  the  lirst  general  stole  ami  l>.  T.  Jlae.lonald,  the  first  drug 

store,  in  IStif).  .     .-  „       .  , 

Red  Jacket  village  was  organized  under  a  siieciai  act  ot  tiie  state 
legi.slature  jiassed  in  the  winter  of  1874-7.-),  under  wbicb  its  first  election 
was  held  Aliril  lOtli  of  the  latter  year  and  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent I'eter  Rnppe.  Jr.;  recorder,  James  11.  Kerwiii ;  treasurer.  James 
Mailin  Jr.;  assessors,  Ri.-hard  Hastian  and  James  Sullivan;  attorney. 
John  Powers;  marshal.  -1.  C,  I'earcC;  trustees.  George  Wertin.  Henry 
Xortliy,  1>.  d"  .Murphy.  Martin  Foley,  Michael  Horgo  and  Joseph  Her- 
mann' Woon  after  tiie  election  a  fire  department  was  orgauiKcd,  to 
■niard  a-aiiist  ii   ivnclitimi  of  the  sweeping  conflagration  of  187(1  which 
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<li-.stri)y«l  two-tliirds  of  Ihe  vllliigp.  Tlie  viilM^'c  paid  (Icpiirtineiit  is 
TiDW  not  only  wi'll  iH-giiiiized,  with  two  stoaiii  «igines.  lint,  as  pn-vioiisly 
statt'd.  enjoys  the  added  security  of  pi'{)teotioii  from  tlii'  {'oii]|ilete  fire 
department  maintained  by  the  Calnmet  &  Hecla  Mininf?  Cotupany, 
wliich  promptly  responds  to  ealls  from  Ked  Jaeket,  Ijanrinm  and  other 
towns  and  loeatiiins,  whtcli  coinprise  what  has  heen  designated  the 
"40.(KH)-man  mining  i-anip  of  Calumet." 

In  the  sketeh  of  llie  Calnmet  &  Ileehi  mine,  mention  has  also  heen 
made  of  the  H|)lendi(!  pnhlie  lilirary  founded  and  maintnineil  hy  the 
ecmipany  and  the  jinmerous  i-hiirehes  and  school  houses  estalilishetl 
on  its  sidendid  "location."  t-hiefly  throiigli  its  initiative.  The  water 
supjdy  of  Red  Jaeket  or  Cahnnet.  is  also  obtained  throuf.'li  one  of  the 
three  systems  maintained  hy  the  mine  owners,  the  villai^e  puiiipinsr  sta- 
tion heinj?  at  the  shore  end  of  the  water  works  roa.l.  five  miles  wi^st  of 
the  eorponitimt.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  hoH]iital.  founded  by  the  min- 
ing company  for  the  care  of  its  employees  in  1^70.  is  al,so  an  in.stitution 
iif  which  the  town  is  ]iroud,  lVrha|>s  the  handsomest  hnililin<r  in  tlie 
village  is  that  occupied  as  a  City  Hall  and  Opera  lIon.se.  and  the  most 
striking,  for  nniipie  architecture,  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  library.  Tt 
also  has  a  itifid.dOO  ojiora  house,  handsome  outside  and  within. 

Tlie  racial  e<mglomeration  represented  in  the  industrial  populaeo 
wliii'h  mainly  depends  on  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  interests  for  its  snp- 
ixtrt  is  well  illusti'afed  ill  the  loca!  press.  The  Ctihiiiict  .Vrir.s'.  organ  of 
the  Kn5rlish-s|ieaking  element.  oceu|)ieR  a  thoroughly  etpiipped  office 
and  ])laiit.  It  was  founded  in  18^1.  The  large  Finnish  iiuota  is  voiced 
in  i'lirirlvilii.  ]mh]ished  hy  a  company  incorporated  in  lilOO;  the  Swetlea 
have  tlieii-  l''»il,  ii.  tlie  Slavonians  their  dhisiiib.  ami  the  Italians  their 
Miiiatiirc  Ifalidito. 

To  provide  against  every  eontingency  of  strikes  and  riots  which  can- 
not he  handled  by  the  mine  management,  or  civil  authorities,  the  village 
represents  a  si)mewhat  important  militaiy  center.  It  is  the  headciuar- 
fers  of  the  Third  Regiment,  Michigan  Xafiimal  Guard,  and  tJuit  com- 
imnid  is  ri'i)rcs<'iited  locally  by  Company  E.  which  has  a  good  armory  in 
the  village.  The  .schools  of  Red  Jacket  village  and  the  Calnmet  & 
lleeia  location  are  eudiraced  in  Uistrict  No.  1.  and  are  about  sixteen  in 
uuniber.  including  a  fine  High  and  Jiannal  Training  School.  The  min- 
ing company  ereefod  the  first  buikling  for  educational  purposes  in  lrt67, 
and  in  IHlHI  was  infi'iMluced  the  graded  system.  In  1875  a  large  bnild- 
ing  was  erected  by  the  l.'alumet  &  Hecla  people,  and  since  then  the  great 
cor|ioratioii  has  never  rested  in  its  efforts  to  |irovidc  school  and  other 
educational  advantages  to  tlie  children  of  its  employees,  heartily  cooper- 
ating toward  that  end  with  the  village,  township  and  county  authori- 
ties. The  building  of  the  tine  school  in  1.875  was  the  real  beginning  of 
the  |tresent  well  organized  system  of  public  insfrnetion  which  has  so 
beneiitted  the  eonuiinnity.  E.  T.  Curtis,  afterward  in  charge  of  the 
school,  has  this  to  say  of  its  imjiortaiu'c :  "School  District  No.  1  was  or- 
ganised Se|>tei!il)cr  2.  1S67.  under  tlie  general  school  laws  of  the  state, 
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ami  ri'iir^'anized  as  !i  graded  district  Scpti'iiiber  (i.  ]8fiil.  at  wliiuli  tiitui 
seven  teachers  were  enipioyod.  The  rapid  growth  of  tlie  plare  led.  in 
3875,  to  the  construction  of  the  ])rcscnt  school  Iniilding,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  fitted  with  cver^-  modem  convenience.  This 
Iniilding.  centrally  situated  is  Iflfi  feet  in  length  liy  100  in  width,  three 
stories*  high.  It  has  a  public  hall,  an  office  and  library,  iimsemn,  lab- 
orator,v.  ninsie  room  and  eighteen  school  rooms.  The  nuiscnni  is  devoted 
to  exhibits  of  native  minerals,  birds,  etc.,  classified  for  study,  and  eon- 
tains  a.  collection  of  eonds,  shells,  etc..  scientifically  arranged  and  pre- 
sented by  I'rof..  Alex.  Agassiz.  as  well  as  many  East  Indian  curiosities, 
products  and  utensils  from  Capt.  Valentine  Joy,  of  New  Balford.  Jlass- 
aehusetts,  and  others.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  due 
attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  and  proper  lighting.  It  ac commodates 
1.200  students.  This  ample  and  well  built  structure,  which  makes  so 
conspicumiH  a  part  of  the  town,  was  designed,  constructed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  Ualuiiiet  &  Ilecla  Mining  Company  and  rented  by  tbejn  to 
the  district,  and  stands  as  a  witncs.'!  of  the  liberality  and  good  will  of 
the  officeis  and  stockholders  of  that  corporation  toward  their 
employees." 

The  growth  of  Red  Jacket  village  for  the  past  twenty  yeare  i.s  thus 
exhibited,  (m  the  authority  of  the  I'uited  Ktatcs  census:  l'o|nLlatii)ii  in 
ISill),  XUT:!:  l!ini).  4.fit)R;  linil.  4.211. 

Vii,i,.v(;e  ov  Ij.vi'Rii'.M 
Ijaurium,  ad.joining  the  Calumet  &  Ileela  location  and  lied  Jacket  vil- 
lage on  the  south,  has  a  population  of  over  8,000  peojdc  an<l  has  the  dis- 
finction  (if  being  the  largest  incorporated  village  in  the  I'nitcil  States. 
It  is  an  extcn.sioii  of  the  Calumet  mining  eainp,  although  its  wide,  clean 
streets,  neat  houses  and  well-built  stores  give  little  evidence  that  most  of 
its  dwellers  are  mine  workers.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Copper 
and  -Mineral  Range  railroads,  as  well  as  of  the  Houghton  C(mnty  Elec- 
tric Street  Railwa.v.  about  a  mile  from  CaUimet  postoffice  and  four  miles 
ncirtliwcst  of  Lake  Linden,  the  location  of  the  Calumet  &  Ilecla  stamp 
mills.  Lanrinm  has  its  own  two  banks;  its  newspaper  {Italian  Miner, 
established  in  18!iG)  ;  fire  department,  including  a  good  steam  engine;  six 
churches;  four  public  schools,  a  commercial  college  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  i)arochial  school,  and  two  water  systems — (me  for  domestic  use,  in 
which  the  supply  is  drawn  from  Lake  Superior,  and  another  from  a  dam. 
used  for  fire  and  .sanitary  purposes.  Its  public  hall — Palestra — seems 
(piite  classic  and  is  an  index  of  a  large  Italian  element. 

As  stated  in  the  sketches  of  the  mines,  the  village  originated  in  the 
Laurium  -Mining  Company,  which  is  still  existent,  and  was  first  incor- 
porated as  Calumet.     It  has  been  known  as  Laurium  since  ISIir), 

L.\K[i  IjI-vokn'  .\nd  IIrB»F:Lr. 
The  villii^vp  of  Luke  Lin<len,  in  Schoolcraft  towjistiip,  was  i)rg;uii?;cd 
in     lS(i8.    the    year    following    the    erection    of    the     tii'St     Caluiiict    & 
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Ilwlii  s;t;imi>  tiiill.  iiiid  iiicorporatf)!  in  1885.  It  is  i»i>\v  a  prospi'i ons  fom- 
imiiiity  1)1'  2,;{2r»  peciple.  Liikp  Linden  stands  i)ii  the  wfstcni  shm-o  of 
Tiircli  Ifike.  nn  hfhi  of  Portage  bike,  and  is  live  miles  southeast  i>f  Calii- 
mot.  and  ten  milc^  nortliwi'st  of  Houghton.  It  lias  five  clniivlies,  a  jrood 
opera  ln)nKe.  a  new.sjiaiier  {Xafirr  <'o,ijHr  Tiiiii!<j.  and  is  chisely  eon- 
nected  with  tlie  Copper  and  Mineial  Range  railroads,  as  well  as  wi'th  the 
eoiinty  ele.-trie  systeai.  Iiy  means  of  the  Ileela  &  Toi'tli  Lake  railroad. 
Lake  l>ii)de»  is.  in  fa.-t.  an  up-to-date  eonnaunitv. 

Ilulihell.  fonnerly  kiioun  as  Soutli  Lake  Linden,  in  now  a  sei.ai-ale 
ineorjioratetl  villafre  of  over  a  tlionsaud  people,  and  i.s  the  s|.eeial  site  of 
the  Ileela  smeltinj;  works  and  the  stani).  mills  of  the  (iuin<'\-,  Owi^eohi. 
TauLaiaek  and  Anieek  aiines.  A  lUanhip  mill  ami  al.so  other  miimr  in- 
dustries aiv  also  located  then'. 

Anmnti  llie  early  |uoneern  of  llie  Lake  Linden  rei;ion  were  I'ele}'  Ko- 
heseo  aiL.l  Joseph  Rohesi-o.  (Frenehmeu).  Joseph  (iivjrorv.  \].  IJrule  J. 
H,  Tonpont  and  the  ISea.sley  hrothers.  The  eailiest  settleiaent  was  in 
I8o].  and  two  years  later  Alfred  and  James  Hea.sley  eaine  to  the  loeal- 
ity,  and  l.iiilt  hou.^es  For  th.'iiiselves  as  well  as  the 'tirsi  hostelrv.  ealle.l 
Ihe  Half-Way  House,  at  the  ncn-th  .'nd  of  the  lake.  The  pla'ee.  how- 
ever. <lid  not  ohtain  its  start  until  the  Caliuriet  &  Ileela  interests  e.mi- 
ineneed  to  iihinl  Ihem.selves  on  the  western  shoies  of  Toreh  lake  in  ISliS, 
The  Hrst  seliiiol  l>uildiii;z  was  ereeted  in  1867:  the  St.  Joseph's  Catholie 
ehureh  wa.s  the  iiioiieer  I  elisrious  soeiely  and  organized  in  ISTl,  On  Julv 
L'J.  ]8(i8,  the  Lake  Linden  postoftiee  was  e.stahlished,  that  «<.vernmenl  de- 
I'arhiient  liavin^^  reaehed  the  1hir-l  .dass. 

Other  than  the  points  in  lloiisihton  eountv.  alread\-  noted,  inav  l>e 
aieiitioiied  Dollar  Hay.  a  lunnlet  of  a  few  luuidred  people  on  the  .Mliieral 
and  Copper  Ran-e  iailrna<ls.  four  miles  northeast  of  Housrhlon. 

Kkwkkn^w  Ci.i  .vTv 

Keweenaw  eoinity  was  .set  o[f  from  Ilouj-dlton  eountv  liy  aet  [)f  the 
le-iislature  a|iprove<l  Mareh  11.  18(11.  and  was.deserihed  a.s  follows;  ■'All 
that  |>oi'tion  of  II.uiirhKui  eountv  lyinj,'  north  ..f  township  -V.  nnrth,  vnu^v 
:il  west,  inelndin^'  -Maidtou  islands  of  Lake  Superior  and  Isle  Kovale. 
The  seat  of  justiee  was  estah|i,shed  at  Ka^ile  River  am!  the  first  eleetioo 
f<ir  eounly  olHeer.s  was  held  in  the  fall  of  18lil, 

As  .staled,  llie  county  eompiises  tlu'  iioi'th<-rn  |uirlion  of  what  is  gen- 
erally ealh^l  Keweenaw  |>oint.  a  peniiisuht— the  p.iint  |>roper  lieinn'  the 
iiortheasteni  e-\h-eaiity  of  this  hold  lu'o.jeetion  of  land  into  Lake  Sn|.er- 
ior.  It  is  needless  to  here  repeat  the  eai'ly  ventures  ..f  the  I'iKsluu'i.'  & 
Itoston  Mininjr  Company,  and  the  opeuiuH  of  the  old  Cliff  and  Phoenix 
mines,  at  Eai;le  Hirer  in  184:!.  with  the  ojieratioiLs  of  the  Kajrle  Ilarhor 
Milliner  ('(.mpatiy  in  184.'>.  and  the  general  advent  of  uLinin^^  adventurers 
to  Coiiper  llathor  in  184(i.  The  story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  these 
inleri'.-linj;'  i.oauinn.ities  liiis  been  repeatedly  told,  and  it  is  the  present 
purpose  to  briefly  deserihe  coiulitions  in  Keweenaw  coiuifi'  as  they  are 
loda,v.  This.  also.  h;is  heea  parfiallv  aec.mplishe.l  in  the 'foreK<'in'}r  ac- 
count ..]■  its  mine,  wliir'h  are  eillier  |uo,!uHive  u:'  hein;,'  devi'loped. 
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Kit.ule  HivcT,  the  coHnfy  seat,  is  a  little  w^ttlemoiit  of  two  or  tliree 
IniiKlred  iieoplc  lying  on  tlie  north  shore  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  smith- 
west  portion  of  the  eounty.  on  Ijake  Riijierior  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
whose  name  it  heais.  It  is  in  Ilonghtoii  township,  two  miles  northwest 
of  I'lioeiiix.  the  nearest  railroatl  station  (located  on  the  Keweenaw  Cen- 
tnil  line},  with  whieJi  it  has  daily  stage  eonminnieation.  Its  nearest 
banking  faeilitics  are  at  Calnmet,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south. 

The  most  tlonrishing  town  in  tlie  eounty  is  now  JMiawk.  the  ioeation 
of  the  mine  l>y  that  name,  eiglit  miles  south  of  Eagle  River  on  the  Min- 
eral Range  and  Keweenaw  Contral  I'ailroads.  fSec  ilohawk  Jlining 
Coiii|iany).  The  town  eoiiipri.ses  proliahly  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  AMoueK  ti>wnHlii|i.  in  wliich  it  is  loeated:  includes  a  well-organized 
hank,  a  numher  of  tlioroHghly-st(K'ked  stores,  several  churehes  and  a 
weekly  newspai>er  (lii'ini iiaiv  Miner).  In  the  same  township  are  the 
smal]  towns  at  the  Ioeation  of  Allonez  and  Ahiueek  mines — the  latter  an 
im-orjiorated  village  of  nearly  1S(H)  people.  JIaudan,  on  the  Central  line, 
seventeen  inih's  east  of  the  eonnt.v  seat  is  somewhat  of  a  mining  location, 
heing  the  site  of  the  Jledora  mine.  It  is  in  Grant  township.  I'hoenix  is 
ahout  two  miles  south  of  Eagle  Rives',  while  Eagle  Ilarlmr  and  Copper 
Harhor  on  the  far  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  away  fnmi  the  Ke- 
weenaw (!enti'i(l  line,  are  hut  historic  locnioiies  of  the  jiioneer  days  of 
eoi)|ier  mining  in  tlie  Upper  Peninsula. 

Descriptive 

Keweenaw  count.v  is  a  rare  mixture  of  seenerj'  and  historj\  as  the 
following  items  ehietl.v  collated  from  an  attractive  hooklet  is.sued  hy  the 
Keweenaw  Central  Railroad  will  iirove.  Tlie  points  are  meutiimed  suh- 
stantially  as  tliey  are  reached  along  the  mute  of  the  road,  running  north- 
ea.st  from  Calumet  to  JIandan,  with  spurs  to  Crestview  and  Lac  La  Uelle. 

Out  from  Calumet  arc  first  passed,  within  ^'iewing  distance,  the  great 
locations  of  the  Calumet  &  Ileela.  Tamarack,  Centennial,  Wolverine, 
Kear.sarge.  Allouez,  Ahmeck  and  Mohawk — the  last  three  heing  just  over 
the  Keweenaw  count.v  line. 

Mohawk,  as  has  been  noted,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  eounty.  heing 
the  home  of  the  Jlohawk  mine,  one  of  the  most  reliable  dividend  payers 
in  the  copper  country. 

The  Gratiot  River  iia.s  long  been  famed  for  its  brook  trout  fishing 
and  during  recent  years,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  matiire  fish  in  its 
waters,  over  a  million  young  trimt  have  been  jilanted  in  tliis  stream  and 
its  tributaries.  Here  is  located  the  O.jibway  mine,  which  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  great  co]>per  proiluirers. 

From  Ciihway  to  Phoenix  the  track  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
"Cliffs,"  one  of  the  greatest  natural  wimdera  of  the  northwest.  Tower- 
ing almost  beyimd  the  line  of  vision,  the  vari-colored  rock  peeis  forth 
here  and  there  from  its  covering  of  verdant  green. 

The  rugged  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  as  the  Keweenaw  Central  train 
passes  under  the  preci)ntons  walls  of  the  giant  Greenstone  Cliffs,  is  very 
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ijiipi-i'.ssivi';  nil  the  (ijipofiitc  suk'  of  the  trat-k  are  undulating  liills.  lev- 
ered with  verdant  green.  Here  is  found  the  romantic,  deserted  village 
of  Cliff — pimrc'hes,  school  buildings,  town  halls  and  the  little  log  cabins 
which  onee  h<msed  a  happy  and  industrious  eotiinmnity,  now  given  over 
for  the  most  part-  to  haiintiug  wraiths  of  long  ago. 

Heie  we  find  the  home  of  the  man  whom  copper  made  a  money  king. 
The  first  mine  in  the  fireat  copper  belt  is  located  here,  and  all  along  the 
track  are  signs  of  vanished  greatness,  mingling  with  the  newer  creations 
and  more  modem  habitations  of  the  later  generations  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  teem  with  life  as  new  mining  efforts  are  undertaken  under 
Calumet  and  Ilecla  interests,  the  present  owners  of  the  New  Cliff. 

Actual  mining  at  the  Phoenix  wa.'<  begun  October  22,  1H44,  and  from 
it  was  taken  the  largest  piece  of  native  silver  ever  found.  It  is  now  in 
po8scs.si(ni  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  weighs  8%  pounds. 

Crestview,  fthieh  is  reached  by  a  short  branch  froni  the  main  line, 
nt  i'hoenix,  is  a  creditably  impioved  recreation  resort  owned  by  the  Ke- 
weenaw Central.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Calumet  and  a  short  distance 
scmtheast  of  Eagle  Kiver.  the  county  seat.  The  resort  is  on  the  crest  of 
a  ridge  overlooking  Lake  Superior,  and  numbers  among  its  artificial  at- 
tractions a  handscmie  casino  and  dance  ball  and  facilities  both  for  ath- 
letic and  .iuvcnile  recreations.  The  gnm!  mad  to  Kai^lc  liivcf  is  bor- 
deiwl  with  chaniiing  scenes. 

As  the  train  pii-sses  out  of  Phocmx  and  away  fr i  flic  nigged  bills. 

which  tower  above  the  tracks,  a  short  giim|>se  of  Lake  Sujierior  is  of- 
fiTcd.  When  it  reaches  the  next  station.  Central,  at  an  elevation  of 
iiOU  feet  above  the  lake  a  pretty  village  is  disclosed,  having  as  its  iii()st 
striking  artificial  feature  a  handsome  scho()l  house  on  the  hill. 

The  Central  location,  beyond  the  Phoenix,  on  the  main  line,  was 
op<>)ied  in  1854  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  a  steady  dividend  payer. 
The  mine  closeit  down  in  IH!)8.  after  proilucing  copper  to  Ibe  valoe  of 
nearly  ^II'.UOD.OOI).  The  company's  extensive  laii<l,>i  aie  now  .-oiitrolled 
b\   Caluuict  &  Ilcda  interests. 

From  this  point  are  reached  Gratiot  lake.  Copper  Falls  and  Arnold. 
The  first  named  i.s  the  only  lake  of  importance  in  the  Ktiwcenaw  peniii- 
-sula  where  bass  abound.  Deer  are  also  plentiful  around  it;  so  that  the 
locality  is  becoming  a  most  popular  resort  fi>r  anglers,  lunitcrs  and 
pleasure  seekers  of  whatever  inclination. 

Succeeding  Central,  on  the  main  raili'oad  liiK',  is  l>claware.  .standing 
in  the  center  of  an  attractive  platean.  affording  an  rxrelli^nt  vii'w  of  the 
natural  pan()ramii  dotted  with  the  green  hills,  sparkling  stjvams  and 
glistening  lakes,  Tlu'  .Mcmtreal  river,  famous  for  its  speckled  trout  tish- 
ing.  here  parallels  the  Keweenaw  Central  track  for  miles.  The  Dela- 
ware mine  is  now  known  as  the  Manitou.  and  is  c(mtrolled  by  tlie  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  .Mining  Conipan\.  A  regular  stasrc  is  opccatcd  between 
l)elai\arc  iuid  Kagle  Harbor, 

Al  the  latter  ohl  c.pper  t<mn  is  the  historic  .school  house.  In  ISiiO, 
at  the  ag<-  of  twcntv-one,  .liistns  II.    Ratlibimc  came   to   Lake   SiL[iefior. 
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wlifiT  In-  fiigiijj;i'il  ill  ti'SU'liiiifi  Ni-hool  nl  Eii-ri,'  RiviT  nixl  En^'le  H;irbof. 
HiTc  ill  flic  ViMv  .school  lnuisf  he  wnitc  tlii'  ritmil  ol*  tlii'  Kdif^lUs  of 
I'.vthias,  whii-li  onlci-  lum  .sine,.  .'x|),in(lc,l  tlir,nitrli.)ii|  Ml.'  Iviifitli  and 
lin^mlth  vf  Ihc  lam].  Tlk-  old  wlinol  is  l..-iii<r  th.miiitrlily  i;-v>ufi;\  hv  t]w 
(Jraii.l  Ludjr,.  ;iu<l  will  !.,■  niainlaiiu-il  ;ts  ;i  stiiii.linK  iiiciiiori;il  of  the 
Mitli|.ln<-c  of  Ihr  onliT. 

From  ],Mi-  La  HHIc  .liinrtii)n.  tli,-  Kcuwiiaw  (Viilral  li.^s  |>u.slic,i  its 
iiudii  line  t"  .Mamhdi  and  a  soul  linn  hiauHi  to  l,ar  L.  B,^||,..  TIk> 
hi'aticli  takes  tlicni  to  tin-  shores  nf  ].nk,-  Superior  and  inln  a  dolieiitl'ul 
jvsort  coiinliy.  (.ndiraciiiK-  l!ie  invit;onitin^'  idiarin.s  ol'  l.ar  La  liHlc 
l)v,-i-  laki-  and   \Mi^  (iiise  bay. 

Mandan  i.s  located  in  th.>  heart  of  a  virjriii  iiia|de  <t''"vv.  .so  sihiat.-d 
as  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  Lake  Snperior's  liraeing  hn-ezes.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  thrivinir  hx-alions  iu  K.nvi'eiiaw  county  and  affords  man\- 
mdni'al  attractions  for  the  si-eker  after  health  and  pleasure  Thi.s  is 
the  location,  as  stated,  of  the  -Medora  mine,  one  (pf  the  properties  of  the 
Keweenaw  Copper  Coitipany. 

A  few  miles  northeast  of  Lake  .Medora  and  the  mine  ioeation.  on  the 
shores  of  ].ake  Sniiei'ior.  is  the  om-e  famons  Coiiiier  Tlarhor.  At  this 
|>oint,  m  the  hanks  of  Lake  l-'Miiiiy  Ilooe  are  tlie  decaying  and  faliiiifi 
niins  of  old  Fort  Wilkins— relies  of  the  days  when  tlie  Indians  threat- 
ened to  overrun  tlie  northwest  am!  iiiassaei-e  its  iiihahitants.  The  post 
was  established  in  1844  and  sm-risoned  by  two  eoiii|>anies  nf  United 
States  infantry  nnder  Cajitain  C'ieai-y.  The  lake  itself  is  .surrounded 
!)y  |ii(-tu]'esi|ne  hill.s  and  affords  fine  bathing  and  excellent  fishing. 
TlK^re  is  a  nni.iue  hotel  at  Cojiper  Harbor— Hotel  \or,l!and— and  the 
place  is  fboroughly  enjoyed  hv  resorters  who  are  lookinsr  for  recreation 
without   a   stiflinir  crowd, 

Kkvvkkn-aw  (\.|-xtv  MrM.N 
-Mthoufih  co|)|ier  niiiiing  had  its  oiiKin  in  file  oid  Cliffs  of  Kewee- 
naw coiinfy.  this  .section  of  tlie  Fjiper  I'eiiinsnla  has  only  one  dividend 
payer — the  .Mohawk  mine,  whose  location  is  a1  Cay.  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  Calumet.  Its  lands  comprise  800  aeri's.  fonninfr  an  irreg- 
ular tract,  with  llie  Ahmeek  and  Seneca  mines  on  the  north 'iind  a  |H)r- 
liini  of  the  Ahmeek  tract  on  the  west.  The  Mohawk,  formerly  known  as 
flic  Fulton,  was  supposed  to  He  too  far  ea.st  to  carry  the  outcrop  of  the 
Kearsarse  bed.  until  the  outcrop  was  accidentally  diseovercd  in  18!)(i 
while  a  wood-road  was  beinfr  cut  through  that  Mrtion.  The  Kear.sarge 
lodi'.  on  which  tlie  mine  is  opened,  outcrops  for  about  a  mile  on  the  .Mo- 
hawk tract.  ancL  it  is  estimated,  that  the  <lee|iest  shaft  can  be  .sunk  for 
K<>arl\  a  mile  and  a  half  before  rca.diiiig  the  iioundary.  Five  shafts  are 
now  in  active  o|ieration.  T!ie  mine  has  a  com]dete  telephone  sy.stcm. 
surface  and  underfifround.  and  its  lniil.lin<;s  inciudc  a  maehini-' shn|), 
s}iiithy.  carpenter  slioii  and  warehon.se.  a  well-equiiiiied  liospitaL  and 
numerous  minor  liuildings  and  dwellings  for  employees.  A  eoiisider- 
abk'  village,  with  business  houses,  a  bank,  newspaper,  etc..  has  grown 
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iL|i  aiMiiuil  tliL'  mine.  Noar  Ww  niduth  of  tbu  Tokifto  river,  on  Travt'i'se 
buy,  Lako  Superior,  is  the  Jlciliawk  stamping  mill,  (iiiposite  the  "WoIvlt- 
iue  plant  at  Kenrsarge,  Houghton  county.  The  mineral  is  taken  from 
tlie  bin-liouse,  in  Niilt-tliiniping  steel  ears,  to  the  Miehigan  smelter  at 
Houghton,  where  it  is  reilueed  to  fine  eopper.  Ah  stated,  water  for 
hoth  the  Mohawk  and  Wolverine  mines  is  furnished  troiii  a  .joint  pump 
house  whieh  stands  near  the  Tobaeeo  river.  Tlic  wharves,  with  eoal 
hoi,stK  and  storage  sheds,  are  ii  short  distanee  from  the  stamping  thiU. 
Tile  town  site  at  the  Mohawk  anil  Wolverine  mines  is  named  in  de- 
served honor  i)£  Joseph  K.  Gay,  long  identified  with  substantial  pop- 
per mining,  and  is  well  laid  out  and  huilt. 

The  Mohawk  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  18!)8  with  a  eapi- 
talization  of  ^2,50(1.0(1(1.  It  has  I'leeii  paying  dividends  sinee  190(3,  the 
total  leeeived  hy  stoekholdei-s  until  1!I10  having  been  H^l ,!I5(),000 ;  divi- 
dends for  1!K1!1,  H=3(J(I,(XK1,  About  1.000  men  are  employwl  and  for  the 
yejir  ending  December  .'il.  1909.  11.248,474  pounds  of  refined  eopper 
were  pnKlueed. 

As  stated,  tile  location  of  the  Aliiiieek  Mining  Company  is  west  and 
south  of  the  Jlohawk  tract,  near  t!ie  Houghton  eount.v  line  iuid  north- 
east of  Calumet.  It  consists  of  !)2(l  acres  set  olf.  iu  188(1,  by  the  Seneca 
Milling  Conijiany  to  work  tlie  Kearsarge,  or  lioughton  eoiiglomerate, 
an.l  its  mine  office  is  at  Alhniez.  Its  fiist  shafts  were  siuik  by  Captain 
■liihn  Ihiniell.  founder  of  the  great  Tamarack  mine.  I'roduetion  was 
not  at  all  regular  until  the  Kearsarge  lode  was  loeated  in  the  spring  of 
li>0:{,  and  is  eonsidered  hy  ex|ierts  a  very  promising  in'operfy.  Its  en- 
tire output  has  amounted  to  over  lO.dOO.OOH  |io»nds. 

As  noted,  the  oiiginal  Seneca  location  of  ;{,240  acres  wa.s  reduced 
to  l.SSO  acies  by  setting  otf  the  AIniieek  tract  in  ISSO,  The  original 
Sciieca  .Mining  Con]|)any  was  organized  in  18()(J.  and  the  jji-esent  prop- 
erty is  still  a   develo|nnciit  proposition. 

The  old  Alloiiez  mine  is  of  still  earlier  origin,  having  been  opened  in 
18-")!).  Active  mining  eomiueneed  in  186!)  and  suspended  in  1877,  when 
the  property  was  leased  by  Wat.son  &  "Walls,  hy  whom  it  was  worked 
iutermiftently  until  18fl2.  The  old  mine  has  heen  idle  for  some  years, 
exeept  for  experimental  work,  and  the  stamp  mill  on  Hills  Creek  is  only 
valuable  as  a  relie  of  by-gone  mining  days.  Control  of  the  old  Allouez 
Mining  Company,  organized  in  185il,  wa.s  obtained  by  the  Calumet  & 
ITeela  Mining  Company,  in  IfK)".  Embraced  in  the  present  Allouez 
Ideation  are  atwut  3,400  aeres,  ineluding  the  main  tract  of  {i40  aeres  in 
which  the  new  mine  is  ojiened,  its  plant  being  reached  by  a  spur  of 
the  Mineral  Range  Railroad,  Its  production  of  refined  copper  in  li)0!) 
amounted  to  4,031,532  pounds. 

The  Keweenaw  Copper  Company,  organized  in  l!>0(i,  with  the  capital 
of  $10.(X)0,000.  controls  the  Keweenaw  Central  Railioad  Company, 
I'hoenix  Consolidateil  Copper  Company  and  the  Washington  Copper 
Mining  Company.  Its  holdings  compri.se  about  20.000  acres  of  mineral 
lands   which  carry  considerable  timber.     The  tracts  are  in  Ihree  main 
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j;riiu|is  w}ii('h  arc  tlic  keys  to  the  gri'at  Keweenaw  mineral  Iii'lt  for  a 
stretch  of  fimrtecii  miles,  and  hieUiiU*  thp  traets  formerly  owned  by  the 
Aetna,  (Jopper  llarhor.  Empire.  Giraril.  Ilaimver.  Keweenaw,  Jlnndan, 
Jledora.  I'ennsylvania  &  lioston.  Ri'soliiti'  and  Vnlean  coiiipiinies.  Tlie 
Keweenaw  Copper  Company  also  eontrols  extensive  water- front  ages  on 
available  hai'lmrs  and  undeveloped  watei'  powers  of  great  prospective 
value. 

The  eompany's  lands  inelude  nearly  two  miles  of  water  frontajre  on 
either  side  of  the  .Montreal  river,  inelndiiitr  Fish  Ciive.  one  mile  east  of 
tlie  liver's  mouth,  whieh.  with  other  lioldings.  frive  the  company  the 
entire  water-front  of  Lake  Medora  [formerly  .Musfpiito  lake).  This 
eor|)"ratioii  also  owns  tile  Lac  La  Belle,  oi'  Jledora  ship  eanal,  connect- 
intr  the  former  little  hody  of  water  with  l^ake  Superior. 

The  Keweenaw  Cupper  Omiijuiny  .secured  control  of  the  old  Lac  La 
Helle  &  Calumet  Railroad,  which  was  reoiftJiinzed  as  the  Keweenaw 
Central  Hailroad  Company:  the  hitter's  entire  issue  of  stock.  $:!.'»().  1)1 »), 
is  owned  hy  the  eoppei'  company,  whieh  rehiiilt  the  old  Lae  La  H.-lle 
line  of  eifrht  miles  and  extended  it  scmthwest  to  Calumet.  The  line  has 
now  alioiLl  thiity-three  mile.s  of  spurs  and  hranclu's.  co.st  ^i8(!ll,lllH».  ;inil 
teiminates  .just  south  of  Centennial,  a  siiburli  of  Calumet,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Copper  Ranfte  Railroad. 

.Most  of  the  old  mininsr  pro|>erties  Meciired  hy  the  Keweenaw  ('opper 
Company  were  prospeets  only,  althoufrh  the  Aetna  had  a  small  recorded 
production  and  the  Resolute  mine  had  been  develojied  in  a  small  way 
Late  develo|iiiiental  work  has  lieen  restricted  to  the  .Me<lora-. Man  dan- 
Resolute  tract  of  2.44l>  acres.  The  lledora  mine,  opened  about  IfSHO, 
lias  several  oh!  sliat'ts,  its  bed,  traversing  the  lands  for  about  four  miles 
iinil  nutcioitping  several  hundred  feet  north  of  the  ^Montreal  river  lode. 
Kuildintrs  at  this  location  include  small  shoi>s,  an  office  and  about 
twenty  dwelliufts.     I'raspects  at  this  point  -seem  the  most  favond)le. 

The  0.)ibway  mine,  which  is  in  its  develojiment  stiite  (having  been 
o]iened  in  1!K>7)  is  located  in  a  L(i(>()-aere  traet  between  Seneca  mine  on 
the  south  and  the  historie  Cliff  mine  on  the  north.  The  latter,  as  bus 
been  noted,  is  a  pi'operty  of  the  Tamarack  Alining  Company.  It  in- 
cludes the  Cliff  proper  and  the  South  Cliff,  whieh  were  eonnected  nn- 
dei'ground  in  June.  IMS.  The  Cliff  is  the  oldest  mine  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  having  been  opened  in  1S4(J.  Tt  was  closed  in  1870,  re- 
opened in  1872  and  abandoned  iu  1878.  having  paid  dividends  amount- 
ing to  ii;2.r>18,(i20,  fiom  1841)  to  1879  inelasive.  The  mine  was  opened 
on  a.  fissnre  vein,  which  was  pretty  thoroughly  worked  out  before  the 
property  was  abandoned  and  produced  perhaps  the  most  silver  of  any 
Michigan  mine. 

The  entire  copper  industry  in  Keweenaw  county  gives  employment 
to  a  little  more  than  2,000  men. 
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Population 
According  to  the  various  enumerations  made  by  county,  state  and 
national  authorities  the  population  of  Keweonaw  countv  has  varied  as 
follows:  1864,  5,180;  1870,  4,205;  1874,  5.415;  1880,  4,270;  3884,  4.667; 
m)0.  2.894;  1900.  ;J.217;  1910.  7,156.  The  figures  given  l)y  the  last 
tliree  censuses  of  the  national  bureau  are  as  follows: 

Townships                                                  1910  11100  1890 
Alloiiez  township    incliidiiiti    Ahnieek    vil- 
lage      5,672  1,610  1,10.'! 

Eagle  Harbor  township   193  l,34(i  576 

Houghton  township    448  189 

Grant    township    258  157  100 

Sherman  town.ship    .585  104  868 

Ol.D    IWLB   ROV.VLE    CoiINTY 

It  is  said  that  it  was  Franklin's  foresight  which  included  Isle  Roy- 
ale  among  the  group  of  pieturesfiue  islands  which  falls  on  the  American 
side  of  the  international  boundary  line.  It  has  been  attached  to  Ke- 
weenaw county  for  many  years,  although  it  lies  much  nearer  Slinnesota 
than  ^lichigan  territory. 

Isle  Royale  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Lake  Superior  were  estab- 
lished as  a  township  of  Houghton  county,  JIarch  16,  1847,  undfcr  the 
name  of  Isle  Royale  township,  and  the  first  town  meeting  in  that  year 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Petit.  In  1861  the  territory  was  in- 
cluded in  the  newly-organized  Keweenaw  county,  from  which  it  was 
detached  in  1875.  only  to  be  returned  to  its  mother  about  a  decade 
later.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  contributing  element  to  the  growth  of 
the  county.  Isle  Royale  was  never  important.  As  given  in  the  census 
returns  of  1880,  Minong,  its  only  organized  township,  had  a  population 
of  only  fifty-five  in  that  year. 

Lslc  Royale  is  about  fifty  miles  north  of  west  from  Keweenaw  Point, 
its  extreme  eastern  point  being  nearly  opposite  Eagle  River,  It  is  fifty- 
one  miles  in  length  and  averages  about  five  in  width,  heavily  timbered 
with  evergreen  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Inland  and  in  the  val- 
leys are  also  found  large  growths  of  white  pine  and  cedar.  Hills  ris- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundreil  feet  above  the  lake  are  found  in  many 
liM-alities,  and  in  some  places  on  the  west  are  bold  cliffs  of  greenstone 
rising  from  the  water's  edge,  while  on  the  eastern  shore  there  abounds 
coarse  sandstone.  On  the  point,  at  the  entrance  to  Siskawit  bay,  su- 
perior sandstone  for  pa\'ing  purposes  is  deposited.  From  the  times  of 
the  early  French  discoveries.  Isle  Royale  was  known  to  have  all  the 
geological  indications  of  a  copper  countrj-,  and  gn^at  expectations 
were  formed  as  to  its  future;  but  when  it  was  found  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  same  formations  extended  into  the 
mainland  forming  a  great  mineral  ridge  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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long,  mining  operations  were  centered  in  a  eountrj-  which  was  bound,  in 
!i  short  time,  to  provide  fnll  transportation  fsieilities  by  wattjr  and  land. 
It  will  therefore  be  many  years,  in  all  probability,  before  Isle  Royale 
is  developed  as  a  mining  eoiintry. 

The  ialiind  is  remarkable  fo]'  the  completeness  iif  its  natural  harbor- 
age. It  is  [irobable  that  there  is  no  equal  area  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion whieli  provides  more  numerous  and  better  Imrbora.  On  the  nortli 
shoie  is  Amygdaloid  Island  harbor  and  Todd's  harbor,  and  among  the 
Fingers — as  the  slim  northeastern  extensioiLs  of  the  island  are  called — 
are  several  gootl  harbors.  On  the  south  Rock  harbor  is  extensive  and 
secure;  Siskawit  bay  is  a  fair  refuge,  except  in  a  direct  northea.st  gale, 
and  Washington  harbor,  on  the  west,  witii  three  distinct  entrances,  has 
seventy-five  feet  of  water  for  more  than  five  miles. 

Onton.vgon  CorNTY 

Ontonagim  is  one  of  the  six  countries  into  which  the  act  of  March  '.), 
1848,  divided  the  Upper  I'cninsida  of  Michigan.  The  region  had  been 
exphircd  hy  Sanuiel  W.  Hill,  in  1841.  before  the  Hui't  surveyors  came 
into  the  country,  and  he  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  ITonghton  sur- 
veying part.v,  and  in  the  following  year  James  K.  Paul  arrived  in  search 
of  the  "copper  JIanitou;"  hut  the  first  white  settler,  this  same  "Jim 
Paul."  preempted  and  took  i>os.sessioii  of  his  claim  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onton;igon  river,  on  the  2nd  of  May  following  the  creation  of  the  eoimty 
by  the  state  legislature.  In  1844  the  United  Statts  government  erected 
the  -Mincnil  Agency  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  ami  in  the 
summer  of  ]84ri  the  first  practical  mining  in  the  count.v  was  commenced 
at  the  old  .Minnesota  location.  Then  Daniel  S.  Cash,  William  W.  Spauld- 
ing  and  Edmond  Lockwood  set  themselves  up  as  merchants  and  river 
freighters,  and  the  settlement  of  Ontonagon  at  the  month  of  the  r:ver 
may  he  said  to  have  become  a  fact.  It  was  the  Minnesota  mine  which 
in  May,  184!),  drew  the  first  craft  up  the  river  (propeller  "Napolecm"), 
and  <m  the  15th  of  June  she  took  away  a  load  of  copper  ore  as  the  (irst 
shipment  which  ever  passed  througji  Ontonagon  harbor,  or  out  of  the 
Lake  Superior  country.  In  more  ways  than  this,  as  will  have  been  real- 
ized by  the  reader  of  the  general  chapter  on  mining,  Ontonagon  county 
was  the  mother  of  the  industry,  though  she  has  long  since  heen  over- 
taken in  production  by  her  more  fortunate  and  vigorous  offspring. 

As  statetl,  Ontonagon  county  was  legalize<l  as  a  body  politic  in  1843, 
and  although  several  acts  were  passed  for  her  actual  organization  they 
were  found  defective;  so  that  an  election  for  county  officers  was  not  held 
until  September,  1852.  This  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Ira  D.  Hush  for 
district  judge;  J.  11.  Edwards,  judge  of  probate;  W.  W.  Spaulding,  cir- 
cuit court  commissioner;  H.  II.  Close,  clerk  and  register;  T.  H.  Ilanna, 
treasurer;  Peter  Dean,  sheriff,  and  Charles  Merryweather,  surveyor. 
The  first  board  of  supervisors  consisted  of  Augustus  Coburn,  for  Ont<m- 
agon  township,  and  James  Van  Alstine,  for  Pewabic. 

Under  the  organic  act  of  1846,  Ontonagon  village,  at  the  mouth  of 
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flio  river  liy  that  iiaiiio.  hnd  been  declared  tint  eoimty  seat,  and  there  it 
has  remained.  The  land  upon  which  it  stands  was  the  traet  preempted, 
in  1843,  by  James  K.  Paid,  who  recorded  the  village  plat  January  13, 
185i.  Its  first  postmaNter  was  I).  S.  Cash,  the  merchant,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1846. 

Ill  18ol  a  comnienr-cnieiit  was  made  in  the  village  system  of  edm^a- 
tion  by  James  Seoville.  who  taught  the  fir«t  local  school;  although  it  may 
Ix'  saiti  more  fnily  to  have  orieinated  in  December,  1853,  with  the  i>r- 
ganization  of  the  first  school  ilisti'iet.  In  lS5(j  the  first  school  board  was 
orfranized,  and  in  the  winter  of  If^oT-H  the  school  population  of  the  tiiwn 
depended  on  oni'  public  ami  twn  private  institutions.  The  Catholics. 
Piesliyterian.s  and  Kpiscopaliaiis  all  founded  ehurehes  in  the  early  fif- 
ties, the  Methodists  and  Hwedish  Lutherans  establishing  societies  at  a 
later  date. 

In  18.'>()  the  harbor  of  Ontonagon  conuiicneed  to  bo  ioipinved  in  a 
small  and  half-hearted  way,  but  its  facilities  as  a  port  of  entry  and  .ship- 
ment were  m)t  materially  in<-rea!Jed  until  the  general  gnvernmcnl.  thiuukdi 
.Major  Roberts,  assumed  the  work  in  18liT.  The  harl>or  is  miw  a  worthy 
natural  and  artificial  outlet,  as  well  as  distiibuting  point,  fur  a  country 
(me  liuudied  and  fifty  miles  to  tin;  nnrtheast  and  soutbcast,  furnishing 
eiinsideralile  |iroducts  of  the  niiiU's.  forest  soil  and  fisheries.  Ontonagon 
is  the  lake  terouTuis  -if  the  Cliicago.  Jldwaukee  &  Ht.  Paul  Railroad,  the 
Ontiinagon  Railroad,  being  in  diro-t  connection  with  this  s.vstem, 

Oiit<magim's  file  department  was  organized  in  18o8,  when  Xo.  1  com- 
pany was  ftmiicd  and  its  engine  hcaise  built.  The  village  has  now  a 
good  department,  and  also  iiwn.s  and  itperates  its  own  water  and  electric 
liglit  iilant.  It  is  in  tlie  vicinity  of  lands  thickly  wooded  with  hendock, 
l>ine,  ash,  basswood,  birch,  maple,  elm  and  cedar,  as  well  as  in  the  midst 
•if  valnable  defiosits  of  clays  and  shales  and  agricultural  tracts  of  pro- 
nounced  fertility.  The  town  is  already  the  center  of  a  progressive  dis- 
trict of  vegetable,  grain  and  fruit  farms,  and  for  the  sale  of  lands;  has 
a  good  bank  and  two  hotels;  »  well  organized  school  and  weekly  news- 
paper (Oiifoiiaf/oii  Il/'i-alil)  ;  saw  mills,  stave,  veneer  and  heading  fac- 
tories; cedar,  yards,  and  two  iish  cimqianies.  With  its  natural  surround- 
ings and  advantages,  it  is  (|nitc  likely  to  he  the  site  of  tanneries,  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  wooden  ware  and  chemical  plants,  and  yards  for  the 
manufacture  of  Inith  paving  and  fine  brick.  Ontonagon's  only  smelting 
works  were  started  in  1862  and  shut  down  in  1867.  In  the  estimation 
of  many,  an  even  more  impoitant  item  in  her  local  history  was  the  visit 
of  Prince  Napoleon  and  suite  of  France  to  her  shores.  He  came  on  the 
steamer  "North  Star,"  in  August.  1861,  and  although  his  errand  was 
hut  to  gather  s(mie  specimens  of  native  copper  for  his  mineral  collection 
—still  r{)yalty  has  trodden  the  soil  of  Ontonagon,  and  that  is  enough. 

Rockland  township  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  organize<l  in  Ontonagon 
C(uint.v',  the  organizing  meeting  having  been  held  Jnl.v  4.  1853,  at  the 
home  of  I>aniel  Cavina.  The  population  of  the  township  was  2,858  in 
1S60:  1.479  in  1870  and  877  in  1880.  The  decrease  in  population  was 
caused  by  the  decline  in  nuning  operations. 
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Greenland  township,  in  the  southeastern  piirt  of  the  county,  was  first 
organized  February  3,  1853,  at  the  office  of  the  Forest  Jlining  Company. 

Aboiit  1850  Carp  Lake  township,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
was  formed  mainly  out  of  the  original  Pewabic  township. 

The  original  Pewabic  township  covered  Carp  Lake  and  retained  its 
organization  until  1865.  when  it  was  disorganized  and  part  of  its  terri- 
tory ai>sorbed  by  Rockland. 

About  the  time  Carp  township  was  permanently  organized  in  1853, 
the  township  of  Algonquin  was  formed  and  continued  until  1874.  when 
its  territory  was  alsorbed  by  Greenland. 

The  popufation  of  the  county  from  1890  to  1910,  inelasive,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  bureau  has  been  as  follows: 

Ontonagon  County                                      11)10  1900  1890 

Bohemia  township    207  268  92 

Carp  Lake  township  13i)  69  18 

Greenland  township     1,836  1,390  272 

Haight   township     210  289 

Interior   towiLship     479  274  559 

McMillan  township     458  868  597 

Matchwood  township    554  156 

Ontonagon   township   including   Ontonagon 

village    2,4;57  1,618  1,564 

Rnckland    township    1 ,842  1 ,265  654 

Stannard  township    498 

Totals    8,660  6.197  3.756 

Onton.\gon  County  Minks 

There  are  iive  copper  mines  in  Ontonagon  county — three  good  pro- 
ducers and  three  in  the  stages  of  development  or  uncertainty.  The  Mich- 
igan, Mass  and  Victoria  mines  are  the  active  producers  and  are  consid- 
ered among  the  best  copper  properties  in  the  Upper  Peninsida. 

The  Michigan  Copper  filining  Company  was  organized  January  5, 
1899.  with  a  capital  of  *2.500,(K)0.  Its  location  comprises  6,686  acres 
and  includes  4,870  acres  of  mineral  territory,  1,466  of  timber  and  mis- 
cellaneous lands,  and  a  150-acre  mill  site.  The  main  tract  is  three  miles 
east  and  west,  by  four  and  a  half  north  and  south,  active  operations  be- 
ing conducted  at  Rwkland,  nortbea.st  of  the  center  of  the  county.  In- 
cluded in  the  Michigan  location  are  these  three  old  mines,  the  Minnesota. 
Rockland  and  Superior. 

It  was  in  the  Minnesota  tract  that  the  prehistoric  pits  were  discov- 
ered, noted  in  the  general  chapter  on  copper  mining,  and  which  led  to 
the  opening  of  the  modem  mine  in  1847.  In  one  of  the  pits  was  a  "6-ton 
mass  of  copper  raised  on  skids,  on  top  of  which  grew  a  hemlock  tree 
having  nearly  400  lings  of  annual  growth,     Imntense  maHsew  of  virgin 
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coplK'r  were  taken  from  the  Minnesota,  the  largest  (found  in  185(5), 
nieasurinjf  12  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet  6  inches  by  4fi  inches,  weighing 
527  short  tons  and  ref|niring  the  work  of  20  men  for  15  months  in  cut- 
ting it  into  pieces  small  enough  for  hoisting  (See  Copper  Jlaiiitou). 
From  1847  to  its  ehising  in  1870  the  Minnesota  produced  ;U.7(l-i.6fifi 
pounds  of  fine  copper  and  paid  $1,820,000  dividends.  The  Rockland,  ly- 
ing east  of  Minnesota,  was  operated  in  185;J-70,  "ith  an  output  of 
6.210,309  pounds,  and  the  Superior,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
workings,  made  567. IWl  pounds  during  the  pcriod.s  of  its  activity,  185ti- 
m  and  1876-9. 

The  present  ilichignn  mine  is  a  pondjination  of  two  new  iiiiiies  suiil 
a  reopened  old  location,  its  shafts  being  sunk  on  a  bed  which  (luterops  » 
few  feet  north  of  the  North  Minnesota  fissure.  A  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east are  the  Ma.ss  and  Adventure  mines.  The  .Michigan  mine  has  ten 
miles  of  underground  woritings;  employs  about  4.'>0  men;  is  opened  by 
three  shaft.s  and  prodn.'es  from  1.9OU.0O0  to  2.E)(HI.(HK)  poniids  of  c(.ppcr 
annually.  Its  new  stamp  mill  is  aboiit  a  mih?  north  of  the  -Ma.ss  plant 
at  Keweenaw  Hay.  water  being  secured  through  a  1.2(10-foot  tunnel.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  copper  which  is  produced  by  the  -Michigan 
mine  i.s  its  high  electrical  conductivity,  in  which  ipiality  it  surpasses  all 
other  Lake  Superior  varieties. 

The  milling  town  of  Rockland  has  a  population  of  about  l.-'iOO:  is  a. 
station  on  the  Cliicago.  Jlilwaukee  &  St.  I'aul  road,  twelve  miles  .south- 
east of  Outonagon ;  has  an  opera  hcmse.  weekly  newspaper  (Jiciwrlrr) 
and  a  bank;  three  churches — ('atholic,  ;Methodist  and  Episcopalian,  and 
is  (piite  a  pla<-e.     It  was  first  settled  in  1859. 

Mass  <'oiisoli(hitcd  Mining  C(miitany  was  also  organized  in  1SII9  and 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000.  Its  location  of  2.4(K)  acres  embraces  the  old 
Ridge.  Mass  and  Ogima  mines,  and  the  old  prospects  ki!owii  as  tli(^  Mer- 
riniac  and  Hazard,  the  joint  production  of  which,  under  ]irevious  iiian- 
ageiuents,  was  ll,i;-i].028  pounds  of  fine  copper.  The  Ridge  mine,  op- 
erated from  1850-74.  made  5.i;W.44!)  pounds  of  copjier  and  paid  $100,- 
0(KI  in  dividends;  the  Mass  mine,  opened  in  185(i  and  worked  intermit- 
tently until  lf^86,  had  a  total  ontinit  of  5,014,266  pounds,  and  the  Ogima, 
from  1860  to  1868,  produced  982.:10S  pounds.  The  Mass  has  openings 
on  all  of  its  copper- bearing  beds.  As  a  whole  it  i.s  rich  in  mass  copper 
and  carries  considerable  silver.  Tn  addition  to  the  usual  mine  buildings, 
there  are  aliout  sixty  good  dwellings  im  the  location;  also  a  town  site, 
.Mass  City,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Jlineral  Range  Railroad  and  a 
station  on  the  Chicago,  Jlilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line.  It  lias  a  hank,  -ship- 
ping facilities  and  several  churches.  The  Mass  stamp  mill  is  at  Kewee- 
naw Bay,  on  the  west  shore  of  that  body  of  water  in  Baraga  connty,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mineral  Range  and  Dulnth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
railways,  thirty-four  miles  northeast  of  the  mine.  Here  are  also  whan-es, 
a  warehiiuse,  shops  and  (piite  a  collection  of  dwellings.  In  1909  the  Mass 
mine  produced  1,723,436  pounds  of  refined  copper. 

The  Victoria  Copper  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1899,  with 
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a  [■aj)ital  of  $2,500,000,  ami  its  location  of  2,395  acres  is  just  west  of  tlie 
Ontimagon  river,  four  miles  from  Roeklanil,  wliich  is  its  banking  ami 
sliijiping  point,  and  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  county  seat.  Its  tract  is 
nearly  three  miles  in  leiijrth,  north  and  south,  and  two  miles  at  its  wid- 
est part.  The  first  attempt  at  Lake  Superior  copper  mining  in  historic 
times  was  made  on  what  is  now  Victoria  property  in  the  winter  of  1770- 
71  (sec  general  historj-  of  eoppcr  mining).  In  1849  the  property  was 
opened,  under  the  name  of  Cushin,  on  a  line  of  prehistoric  pits  contain- 
ing masses  of  native  copper,  one  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  name  was  changed  to  Forest,  and  reorganized,  in  1858, 
as  Victoria  Jlining  Company.  Under  these  names  the  mine  produced 
about  1.279  pounds  of  fine  copper  at  a  loss  of  $180,000,  The  first  stamp 
mill  was  burned  by  a  forest  fire  and  the  second  was  swept  away  by  a 
fibod.  In  1849-55  the  property  was  operated  on  a  small  scale,  and  there- 
after spasmodically.  The  mine  was  unwatered  in  1881,  but  remained 
idle  until  work  was  begun  by  the  present  company  ilarch  1.  1899.  The 
present  productive  openings  are  on  what  is  known  as  tlie  Forest  lode. 
Besides  small  shops,  a  boarding  house,  general  store,  school  house,  and 
about  sixty  dwellinp:s  the  company  owns  a  sawmill  and  a  $200,000  water- 
power  developed  from  Glenn  falls,  on  the  west  bran(;h  of  the  Ontonagon 
river  about  a  mile  from  the  mine.  This  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
natural  water  power  of  the  copper  region,  the  stream  dropping  one  hun- 
dred fifty  feet  over  a  series  of  small  falls  within  one  and  a  half  miles. 
I'ower  is  developed  by  means  of  a  dam  which  is  320  feet  between  abut- 
ments; a  canal  nearly  6.000  feet  long  and  three  vertical  inlet  shafts 
through  which  tin;  air  supi)ly  of  the  mine  in  the  shape  of  air  bubbles  is 
forced  into  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  falling  water  from  above.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shafts  is  a  long  tunnel,  through  which  the  air  bubbles  are 
tlrawu  into  the  air  compressor.  The  hydraulic- pneumatic  power  plant 
was  compacted  in  May.  1906,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  single- 
unit  air  compressor  in  existence.  The  mine  and  stamp  mill — the  latter 
near  the  hydraulic  works — are  connected  by  a  tramway  of  4.800  feet, 
and.  although  the  buildings  are  not  of  the  largest,  they  are  modernly 
equipped.  Its  great  advantage  over  many  lai^e  mines  is  its  cheap  power. 
The  mine's  product  of  refined  copper,  in  1909,  was  1,062,218  pounds. 

The  Adventure  mine  location  is  at  Greenland,  in  the  township  by 
that  name  and  comprises  nearly  1.700  acres,  including  the  old  Adven- 
ture and  Hilton  tracts  in  one  body  to  the  eastward  and  the  Knowlton 
tract,  one  mile  southwest.  The  Adventure  mine  was  first  opened  in  1850- 
alon'fr  a  line  of  ancient  pits,  its  largest  annual  production  (in  1857)  l>e- 
ing  1,941  pounds.  In  1863  the  Hilton,  or  Ohio  mine,  was  opened  but 
never  actively  worke<l.  The  Knowlton  commenced  operations  in  1853. 
Altogether  the  three  old  mines  produced  only  1,173  pounds  of  refined 
copper  previous  to  their  mei^ing  as  the  Adventure  Consolidated  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898.  The  property  is  served  by  a  spur  of  the  Copper  Range 
Railroad ;  the  stamp  mill  at  Edgeniere,  Lake  Superior,  went  into  com- 
mission September  22,  1902.  As  a  whole  the  operations  of  the  Adven- 
ture have  been  disappointing,  and  its  future  is  imcertain. 
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Prospects  for  the  J^aki'  inine,  at  Belt,  are  quite*  eiie  on  raging.  The 
720  aeri's  of  land  owned  hy  the  Lake  Copper  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1905,  are  located  in  direct  line  of  the  principal  copper-bear- 
ing Imles  of  the  Ontonagon  district  and  its  bed  is  thought  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlm  great  Baltic  lodes,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast.  This 
property  includes  a  part  of  the  old  Belt  mine  opened  in  1848,  which  was 
taken  over,  in  1882.  by  the  Belt  Jlines  Company,  limited,  which  sunk 
much  money  to  little  purpose.  The  first  work  by  the  pre-sent  cmnpany 
was  done  on  the  Knowlton  and  Butter  beds,  but  developments  were  not 
enco^iraging  until  late  in  1906  when  the  new  bed  was  opened,  which  is 
hoped  to  be  a  oontinuauee  of  the  rich  Baltic  lode,  with  all  that  name  im- 
plies. 

Developmental  work  is  also  progressing  on  the  location  of  tlie  North 
Lake  mine,  at  Greenland.  The  company  which  runs  a  1,120-acre  tract 
at  this  point  was  organized  iu  11)08,  and  its  propeity  is  traversed  hy 
both  the  Mineral  Range  and  Coi)per  Range  railways  and  is  crossed  by 
the  Fire  Steel  river. 

Altogether,  tlie  mines  of  Ontonagon  county  employ  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  men. 
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CHAPTER  xxrii 

THE  NEWER  IRON  COUNTIES 

Gogebic  Iron  Range— Asiii^vnd,  Nokbie  and  Aukoba  Wines— Newport 
.Mine — Bessemer — Gogebic  County  Ckeated — Shipments  from  tije 
Gogebic  Range — Thomas  F.  CoijE — Ikonwood  City — -Increase  in 
I'opiJLATiON— Iron  County— Iron  River  I^iktrict— City  op  Iron 
KivEK — .MiNEK  at  Stambacgh  AND  Iron  River— Stambaugh  Vil- 
i.AGE — Crystal  Falls — Other  Towns — AcKiciiLTrRE  and  Good 
Roads — County  Statistics— Dickinson  Oounty^Old  Quinnesec 
— First  Shipments  of  Ore — Founding  of  Iron  JIountain — I'ioneer 
Items — Chapin  and  1'ewabic  Mines — Norway  and  tije  Aragon 
lIiNE— Other   Towns — Agriculture— Good   Roads — Population. 

Tlic  counties  of  Oogt'bic,  li'im  and  Dickinson,  in  the  sun th western 
liorlioii  of  tlic  l-ppcf  I'l'ninsiila,  have,  as  tlieir  physical  and  industrial 
loacklKine.  the  iron  tangcs  of  Gogchie  and  Mcnoiiiin^e;  the  former  ox- 
ti'tids  through  Gogebii-  county  ami  the  latter  binds  Iron  and  Dickinson. 
Chronologically,  the  order  of  the  opening  of  the  three  ranges  which  have 
chicHy  provided  the  raw  material  iipon  which  is  baaed  the  great  iron  in- 
dustry of  northern  Jliehigiui.  is  Jlarquette,  Jlenominee  and  Gogebic. 
Polificall,v  speaking,  Ontonagon,  Manpiette  and  Jienoniinee,  are  the 
niothcr.s  of  the  three  younger  iron  counties — Gogebic,  Iron  and  Dickin- 
son— hut,  although  the  Gogehie  range  was  the  last  to  be  opened,  of  late 
years  the  amount  of  its  output  lias,  as  a  whole,  nearly  approached  that 
of  the  Jlcnominee  and  Jlarrinette  ranges.  In  1!)08  its  shipments  of  long 
tons  led  the  other  two  ranges,  the  tigures  for  li)()0  being  as  follows:  51e- 
nominee,  4,875,:W5;  .Mar<piette,  4.256.172;  Gogebic,  4.088,057.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  accessible  tigures,  the  Gogebic  iron  mines  eniploj-ed  4,584 
men;  thase  of  Marquette,  6.546  and  those  of  the  Wenoitiinee  range  (Iron 
and  Dickinson  eounties),  5,5.10,  In  what  may  be  called  the  new,  or 
lower  iron  country  (as  di8tinguifihe<l  from  that  of  the  Marquette  range), 
the  Gogebic  range  has  developed  the  metropolis  of  that  section  of  the 
])eninsula  in  the  nHinicii)ality  of  Ironwood  City.  It  has  also  given  birth 
to  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  priiductive  iron  miners  in  the  world  (the 
Newport). 
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Gogebic  Iron  Range 

The  following  general  description  of  the  range,  published  m  the  an- 
nual pniceedings  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute  for  1910.  is  in- 
structive and  to  the  point: 

"The  iron  hearing  formation  of  the  Gogebic  Iron  Range  extends  al- 
most unbroken  from  Lake  Gogebic,  in  Jliehigan,  on  the  east  to  Jlineral 
Lake  in  Wisconsin  on  the  we.st.  The  iron  formation  is  found  botli  east 
and  west  of  these  limits,  having  a  total  length  of  about  eighty  miles, 
but  is  not  tracetl  continuously  for  the  entire  distance.  The  productive 
portion  of  the  f  onnation  e.'ctends  from  the  Castile  mine,  located  one  and 
one  half  miles  east  of  the  village  of  AVakefield  in  Jliehigan,  to  the  At- 
lantic mine  in  Wisconsin  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  general 
trend  of  the  formation  is  north  of  east  with  a  dip  universally  to  the 
north  varying  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five  degrees.  The  formation  va- 
ries in  the  width  from  three  liundred  feet  to  three  miles  in  the  widest 
portion. 

"The  formations  are  for  the  most  part  regular.  They  rest  on  the 
granite  to  the  south  and  are  overlaid  by  trap  of  the  Keweenaw  series 
on  the  north.  The  iron  bearing  series  is  divided  into  four  members.  The 
lowe-st,  a  cherty  limestone,  thin  and  not  generally  present  except  on  the 
western  end.  Second,  quartz-slate,  slatey  in  the  lower  portions  but  be- 
coming hard  and  massive  in  the  upper  portions.  Third,  the  ore-bearing 
member  consisting  of  ferruginous  cherts,  schists  and  ore  bodies.  The 
fourth  is  composed  of  ferruginous  slates,  grey  wackes  and  sehists.  The 
ore  is  deposited  in  general  np  on  the  qnartzite  foot  wall  the  largest  de- 
posits being  in  troughs  formed  l)etween  the  quartizite  foot  wall  and 
diorite  dikes  that  cut  across  the  ore  formation  at  right  angles  to  the 
foot  wall. 

"The  diorite  dikes  which  are  nmnerotis  in  the  Ironwood  district  are 
to  a  great  extent  missing  east  of  the  Black  river,  in  Michigan,  and  west 
of  the  Montreal  river  in  Wisconsin.  East  of  the  Black  river,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  AVakefield  the  formation  is  more  broken,  the  mines  are  noith 
of  the  regular  foot  wall  and  the  ore  is  found  in  the  extreme  north  limit 
of  the  iron  formation." 

ASTIL.\ND,    NORRIE    AND    AUROK.V    MiNEK 

The  first  thorough  mining  explorations  in  what  is  now  Gogebic 
county  were  made  by  J.  Lansear  Norrie,  who  came  to  the  site  of  Iron- 
wood  from  New  York  state  in  1881.  He  sunk  a  shaft  forty  feet  deep  In 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Ashland  mine  (Cleveland-Cliife  property),  but 
thb  he  soon  abandoned.  On  the  Norrie  location  (now  Oliver  Mining 
Company)  he  also  sunk  a  shaft  sixteen  feet  in  depth  and  found  ore  in 
great  quantities,  striking  a  large  vein  at  what  is  now  known  as  the  old 
Norrie  mine.  Shortly  after  this  Hayes  Brothers  of  Ashland,  Wisconsin, 
stink  the  abandoned  shaft  at  the  Ashland  location  a  few  feet  deeper  which 
afterwards  became  the  Ashland  mine.     John  E.  Bniton,  of  Lake  Geneva, 
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Wiscon.sJti  (wlio  was  fii 
I'Oi'^i  mine  soon  Hflor.  ^ 
r>0,(H")  tons.  Tliu  i!c|)ii; 
;iftiM'\var<l  Niiiik  (U'i'pcj' 
Tho  AshiiiiKl  is  now 


Kius  liuru  ill  tlic  early  days),  iliseovciv,]  the  Au- 
iikiiiK  it  at  tirst  as  an  (ipen  pit  unit  taking  out 
.  lioui'vei-.  was  soon  woi'kw!  imt  hiit  a  shaft  was 
111  tlif  location  worki'il  as  an  inidiTKiDunil  jiiino, 
it  ivi'.st(.'rly  productive  iron  mine  j 


igan,  and  was  ojieiied  by  the  Asliland  Mining  Company  wliicli  sliiiiped 
ri.471  tons  of  ore  in  l,S8i>.  It  was  ()|)enited  under  various  niaiiagenieuts 
until  .May.  190],  when  it  was  leas'.'d  l)y  the  Hayes  .Mining  Company  to 
the  CU'velaiKl-tlliffs  Iron  Coiiipiuiy.  whieh  sunk  a  new  sliaft  and  reluiilt 
the  entire  siirfaee  phint  (uid  e')uii)iiieiif.  The  loeation  itf  the  inino  is 
within  the  eorpoiate  limits  of  Ironwood.     It  is  a  sulntaidial  prodiK-er,  its 


1 


XdRRiE  .Mine.  Tuon 


shipments   ri,:^S(;.884 


output  ill  ]00!)  having  heeu  2r>(i,(i74  and   its 
tons. 

The  Xorrie.  East  Norrie  and  Aurora  mines  constitute  a  grou|i  of  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company's  projierties.  lying  east  of  the  Ashland  location. 
They  are  among  the  hest  known  iron  prodneeis  iu  the  state,  and,  as  they 
employ  over  1.200  men.  form  a  large  eontriliution  to  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  eity  of  Ironivood.  The  mines  are  opeiated  through 
eight  shafts  and  produee  moie  than  a  million  ton.s  of  ore  annually.  Hoth 
the  undei^round  and  surface  equipments  are  modern  in  every  detail; 
workshops  are  touvenientl.v  located,  supplied  ivith  the  best  of  tools  and 
fittings,  so  that  every  deviee  retpiired  in  a  modern  mine  can  he  made 
on  the  ground.  Tramming  is  done  by  electricity.  The  trams  dump 
directly  into  skips,  which  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  and,  in  turn,  dumped 
into  the  ore  cars  and  the  load  transferred  to  the  stockpile.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Norrie  mine  is  the  most  widely  known  on  the  Gogebic  range. 
It  was  opened  by  the  Jletropolitan  Land  &  Iron  Company  in  May,  188,5. 
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Hon.  S.  S.  CuiTV.  whd  has  bevn  so  prom i dent ly  identified  with  the  city 
of  Irtmwood  aiin'e  thflt  time,  was  president  of  the  eonipany.  Among  tlie 
men  sent  on  to  open  up  the  field  was  D  E  "^utlierland  who  axe  in 
hand,  led  the  f()rfe  who  eiit  a  pathway  to  the  prtstnt  site  of  tht  Nome 
mine.  Soon  afterward  a  carload  of  maehiner^  arrned  and  woik  hjis  so 
pushed  that  by  the  dose  of  the  season  in  I'iSS  the  mine  had  shi]>ptd  out 
15,411*  tons  of  ore.  The  Norrie  was  the  hrst  iron  miiiL  iii  th<  I  p]  er 
Feninsnta  to  ship  ],O0O.U(HI  tons  per  year,  and  Mr  Suthtrland  has  stood 
by  the  growing  proposition  all  these  years  being  now  itis  general  supci 
intend  en  t. ' 

The  Norrie  continued  under  the  nianagtmtnt  of  th  "\Ietropolit m 
Land  &  Iron  Coiiipanv  until  185)7,  when  it  wis  tak(n  omi  b\  tht  01i\er 
Iron  -Mining  tloinpany. 

The  Aurora  mine  was  opened  in  1886  h\  tht  I'tnokee  &,  Gog(bn,  Ue 
velopnient  Company  and  continued  under  their  iiianagLintnt  until  1800 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Oliver  Inm  Mining  C(impan\  It  is  op 
cratetl  by  three  shafts. 

The  Pahst  mine,  east  of  the  Aurora,  and  also  owned  by  the  Oliver 
Company,  *vas  tliscovered,  about  the  time  the  Aurora  wa«  opened,  by 
Captain  Freil  Pabst.  the  .Milwaukee  brewer,  while  the  Newport  mine, 
formerly  known  as  the  Iron  King  was  diseovered  soon  after  by  John  E. 
Horton.  also  from  the  Cream  City. 

Newport  .Mine 

East  of  the  I'abst  mine  and  about  one  mile  from  Ironwood  is  the  great 
Newpoit  location  of  'i'ZO  acres.  Hoth  producing  shafts  on  the  property 
are  bottomed  at  the  same  elevation,  about  2.;10()  feet,  being  eoimeeted  by 
a  drift  in  the  foot-wall  half  a  mile  in  length.  As  stated,  the  Newport  is 
the  deepest  mine  on  the  range  and,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  its 
former  manager,  J.  It.  Thompson,  has  proven  the  existence  of  rich  de- 
IKjsits  of  ore  at  a  dc]i1b,  previ(nis  to  tliis  demonstration,  not  deemed  pos- 
sililc.  Electricity  for  nndergronnd  and  surface  haulage,  shop  and  other 
motors,  miscellaneous  lighting,  etc..  is  fiirni.shed  from  an  electric  plant 
located  in  the  main  power  house.  Over  1.000.000  lineal  feet  of  round 
timber  and  5,000  cords  of  logging  are  consumed  annually  in  mine  work. 
A  complete  telephone  s.\'stem  i.s  in  operatitm  which  connects  the  general 
office  with  all  mine  buildings,  shafts  and  undergronnd  stations;  this,  in 
turn,  is  connected  with  the  general  city  service. 

The  New]>ort  mine  was  opened  in  ISSfS  luider  the  name  of  the  Iron 
King,  and  is  operated  by  the  Newport  Mining  Company.  Its  ontput 
averages  Iwtween  OOO.OOO'  and  1.000,000  tons,  and  employe  1,100.  Last 
season  {1!H0-11)  over  1,200,000  ton.s  were  taken  from  the  mine— all  out 
of  one  shaft  and  at  a  depth  of  more  than  1.8(HI  feet. 

The  discovery  of  the  large  bodies  of  iron  ore  at  and  near  the  site  of 
Ironwood  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  railroads  to  this 
point.  In  October,  1884,  the  Milwaukee.  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Rail- 
way entered  the  southea.stern  corner  of  the  ctmuty.     About  that  time  the 
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Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Compaiiy  purchased  that  line,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  trains  were  running  into  Irouwood,  then  a  little 
mining  town  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  few  shaeks  for  dwellings.  A  few 
years  later  the  "Wisconsin  Central  built  a  branch  from  Jlellen  to  the 
Ashland  mine,  and  some  time  after  came  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic. 

Bessemer 

In  the  meantime,  Bessemer,  turther  to  the  east,  had  been  born  ;  so 
that  the  county  (it  was  still  Ontonagon)  had  two  live  mining  towns  in 
its  southwestern  section.  The  first  discovery  of  ore  in  the  Gogebic  range 
is  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Capt.  N.  D.  Moore,  at  the  south  limits 
of  Bessemer,  in  1880;  although  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  captain 
stole  the  information  which  led  him  to  the  location  of  the  present  Colby 
mine  from  an  honest  wootisman  named  Richard  Langsford.  At  all 
events  the  original  ore  body  commenced  to  be  rained  about  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Ashland  and  Norrie  mines,  at  Ironwood,  and  the 
present  property  of  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Company  has  been  pn)duc- 
ing,  with  more  or  less  constancy  ever  since.  Its  shipments  amounted  to 
166,000  tons  in  1909,  and  number  of  employees  305. 

The  company  named  also  operates  the  Ironton  mine,  west  of  the 
Colby,  which  is  a  larger  producer  (shipments  in  1!H>9,  277,5!I4  tons), 
while  the  Tilden,  joining  the  Colby  on  the  east,  is  conducted  by  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company  and  has  an  annual  output  of  some  150,000  tons. 
The  Yale,  which  directly  adjoins  the  Colby  on  the  west,  is  the  property 
of  the  Ashland  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  ships  about  70,000  tons  of  ore 
annually  and  employs  150  men. 

There  are  also  various  small  producers  between  the  Colby  and  Cas- 
tile, the  latter  being  the  most  easterly  mine  in  actual  operation  in  the 
county.  The  Mikado  (output  about  99,000  tons),  Brotherton  {103,000 
tons)  and  Sunday  Lake  (93,000  tons)  are  all  operated  by  Prckards, 
Mather  &  Company. 

The  opening  of  what  is  now  the  Colby  mine  gave  Bessemer  its  first 
real  start,  and  the  second  event  which  materially  contributed  to  its  well- 
being  was  the  (tonstruction  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad 
through  its  site  to  Ironwood  in  1884.  This  brought  quite  a  number  of 
settlers  from  Ontonagon,  Rockland  and  other  i)laees. 

Among  the  first  frame  buildings  erected  was  that  of  the  railroad 
boarding  house  on  JIary  street.  The  first  store  (a  log  building)  was 
built  in  1883,  on  Lead  street,  the  pioneer  merchant  being  M.  II.  Martin, 
who  did  a  large  business  for  many  years.  Following  Mr.  Martin,  other 
merchants  soon  located  in  the  place,  including  F.  L.  Niehelsen  and  a  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  both  of  whom  bad  stores  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad.  The  first  hotel  was  the  Dolan  House  built  by 
P.  II.  Dolan  in  1883  on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad,  while  the  Colby 
and  Puritan  hotels  were  erected  later,  the  latter  in  1885.  The  first 
chun^h  was  the  Catholic,  which  was  built  in  1886,  while  the  Presbyterian 
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wMs  hiiilt  ill  ]88,S.  Kcrvie'.'K  having  previously  boon  conducted  in  Robin- 
son liali  on  Krller  street.  Tlie  Methodist.  Swedish  E van ge lien]  and  Ger- 
niini  I'luindies  wcri-  hnilt  later.  Followiiij;  the  discovery  of  the  liossenier, 
Xon-ie  !iiui  Ashland  mines  several  other.s  were  ojiened  up  a  few  years 
later.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  heds  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  iiroved 
(|nite  !in  imiietus  to  the  growth  of  tlie  place  and  in  1887  He.'iseiner  was 
inci)ppi)rated  as  a  village. 

GncEHic  CocNTY  Cbe.vted 

This  nalnrally  Icad.s  up  to  the  fact  of  the  .-reatioii  of  Gogchic  connty 
from  the  territory  of  Ontonagon.  With  the  rapid  iiifinx  of  pco|)le.  it 
was  fonnii  in]|)ossihlc  To  iret  along  with  the  eonnty  seat  so  distant  as  the 


GiKiKBic  Coi'MTV  CoFRT  IIuFsK.  I!e.-;sf;mer 

month  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  whieh  was  ]>artieularly  inaccessible  dur- 
ing the  winter  inoiith.s.  The  eonseciufnee  was  tliat  tlie  voti'  for  a  division 
on  June  4.  1H86,  was  opposed  by  but  one  citizen.  A  bill  was  aeeordingly 
drafted,  whieh  passed  both  houses  ()f  the  legislature  February  2,  1887. 
The  new  county  was  named  by  cutting  off  the  first  letter  of  the  old  In- 
dian word  Agogehic.  Both  Ironwond  and  Bessemer  were  eager  contes- 
tants for  the  seat  of  .justiee;  hut  Bessemer  wou.  and  a  fine  court  house, 
built  of  Lake  Superior  brown  stone,  at  a  co.st  of  $7o,0()<),  was  in  due 
time  erected.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  which  took  place  sub- 
se(|uent  to  the  choice  of  Bessemer  as  the  county  seat  stimulated  its  citi- 
zens t()  apply  for  a  city  (-haiter  which  was  grante<l  by  the  legislature  in 
1889. 

The  total  area  covered  by  the  city  corporation  comprises  about  3,000 
acres,  being  nearly  three  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  over  one 
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and  oin'-lialf  iiiilcs  fi'oiii  the  nurthcrn  to  southerly  limits.  Tlie  principal 
industry  is  iioii  mining;  and  the  various  iron  mines  in  the  vii-inity  give 
employment  to  over  1,000  men. 

As  a  place  of  residenee.  Bessemer  will  t-omparo  fjiviiral)ly  with  aiiv 
town  in  the  iron  and  copper  country.  There  are  already  i|Tiite  »  uutii- 
her  of  tine  residences  on  the  [irsmiinent  streets,  while  new  buildings  are 
being  erected  evi'ry  year  and  the  eool  brac-ing  atmosphere  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  Lake  Superior,  combines  to  make  this  one  of  tlie 
healthiest  town.s  on  the  Gogebie  range.  The  facilities  for  travel  and 
eoiiinninication  with  outside  points  afforded  by  tiu'  three  I'ailways  are 
ef|nal  to  any.  inHuding  a  dozen  passenger  trains  daily,  while  the  tele- 
g]'a|>h,  long-distance  telephones,  and  all  other  acecHsorie.s  of  a  modern 
city  made  Hessenier  a  good  i>iacc  either  for  business  or  residence. 

Tlie  citv  is  located  cm  the  Dulutli.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  Wiscon- 
sin C<-ntrai  and  Chica-o  &  Noithwcstern  railroad  lines.  Tt  is  lighted  )iy 
elei-tricity  and  lias  well  .-iiuipjicd  water  work.s.  nsiug  direct  jiiTssiire 
from  tank  located  on  the  Oliver  Iron  Miiiin-r  (-'onipany's  pro|ierty  at  an 
elevation  of  one  hundreil  and  sevenly-tive  feet  affoiding  an  a)>und;nit. 
su]ipiy  of  the  purest  water  for  domestic  and  lire  piU'iiosi's,  for  lawns  and 
watering  streets.  The  fire  dcpai-tuient  is  also  well  cqni|i|ied  for  the 
piii'iKi-^e,  including  fire  hall,  hose  wagon,  team.  etc. 

On  the  principal  streets  are  many  sulistantini  Imsiiu'ss  houses,  all  en- 
joying a  prosperous  trade,  and  Hessemer  contains  a  chartered  bank  and 
(me  weekly  newsiiaiier  (Brssciitcr  IlfrahJ)  :  also  a  public  library; 
an  opera  house,  seating  500.  a  city  hall:  hus|iital  and  five  churches,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Catholic.  Ciernian  Evangelical.  Methodist.  I'ri'sby- 
terinn  ami  Swedish  Evangelical  denominations.  The  edneation  facili- 
ties comprise  fcmr  ward  sclio()Is  and  a  high  scho(d  enipl()ying  over  thirty 
teachers  and  having  a  large  attendance. 

The  year  following  its  incorporation  as  a  city  Bessemer  had  2M>^ 
people;  ;J,<)n  in  irKK)  and  4.oS3  in  liHO.  Tts  popidation  by  wards  in  the 
year  last  Jiained  was  as  follows:  Ward  I.  <)70 ;  Ward  2.  7!)0;  Ward  :i 
1.055;  Ward  4,  468;  Ward  5.  1.300. 

Shipments  fkom  the  Gogebic  Range 
AccoiiUng  to  the  last  figures  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute, 
the  shi}>ments  <if  the  mines  of  the  Gogebic  range  have  never  approached 
that  rceoril.  as  witness: 

.MrNi.:  Tons  oke 

Anvil     22.927 

Ashland    25fi.612 

Atlantic    124,845 

Aurora    144,G;U 

Urotherton      10:1090 

Carey     224,251 

Castile    26,!»82 
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Colbv     ]  70,0))r> 

East  Xorrie   470.11!) 

Eureka    11 5,662 

Gerniania    ]i52 

Iron  Helt   44,560 

Ironton   277.504 

Mikado    9!),Ii)5 

Montreal    191.611 

Newport     1,008,354 

Norrie      182,317 

Ottawa    100,223 

Pakst     179,987 

I'ike    22.174 

SuniJay    Lake    !>3,7]  2 

Tildon     ir.4,50C 

Yale   (West  Colby)    71,458 

Total     4.088,057 

Tile  Don-]>rodueing  mines  in  the  eoiinty  in  1!)0!)  were  the  Chieago, 
Davis,  Geneva.  Hennepin,  Jack  Pot,  Meteor,  Palni.s,  Puritan  and  Shor^. 

Thomas  F.  Cole 
Probably  no  one  man  eonneeted  with  the  iron  industries  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  has  aehieved  a  wider  fame  for  the  sueeesses  both  of  praetieal 
mining  and  of  vast  executive  and  promotional  abilities  than  Thomas  F, 
Cole,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Duluth  and  heavily  interested  in  the 
great  copper  mines  of  Montana  and  Arizona.  Aside  from  his  remark- 
able achievements,  the  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Cole's  career  is  that 
he  has  been  a  great  figure  in  both  the  worlds  of  iron  and  copper.  The 
story  of  his  life — and  he  is  still  a  man  of  vigorous  middle  age — has  been 
told  by  Horace  J.  Stevens  in  the  Houghton  Mining  Gasette,  and  it  in- 
cludes so  much  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  specific  history  of  mining 
in  this  region  that  it  is  substantially  reprodu(^ed.  Moreover.  Mr.  Cole 
first  came  into  wide  prominence  as  head  of  the  great  Cliapin  and  Norric 
mines ;  eoasequently,  his  interesting  and  remarkable  record  is  here  given : 

Horn  forty-four  yrars  ago,  in  Keweenaw  County,  Micliigan.  of  Enj^lisli  parents, 
nt  a  time  when  copper  mining  was  more  active  in  tliat  diatrict  tlian  is  now  tlie 
case,  yonng  Cole  was  Ipft  fatlierlesH  at  tlie  tentler  age  cif  h[x  ^yearn  b.y  an  aci^iilent 
in  the  Phoenix  mine  which  cost  liis  father's  life.  1'hougii  but  a  small  rhild  in  yoar^<, 
tliere  already  i-xisted  in  liis  breast  the  courage  and  jjersietenee  so  often  shown  in 
later  years.  He  wan  the  eldest  of  an  ur])han  family  of  small  cliildren.  and  an  sneli 
it  1)ecame  necessary  tor  him  to  take  up  life's  battle  in  deadly  earnest,  at  an  age 
when  cliiklren  of  the  present  ^aeration  are  jtist  leaving  the  kindergarten.  Ilo 
ilid  not  shrink.  an<l  at  eight  years  of  age  wan  working  on  the  rock-piles  and  about 
the  milU  iif  the  I'lioenix  and  (  liff  mines— hard  lal>or  for  a  small  boy,  but  npces- 
H^iry  t(.  be  liime.  tn  lielji  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  little  cottaf^c  wlu-re 
Ilia  niotlipr  and  the  vounger  children  kept  a  home — a  real  home,  despite  llie  harsh 
fate  that  had  deprived  tlie  ho.i.scli.dd  of  its  head  ami   natural  protector. 

Fniiii    «asli-boy   in    the   Cliff  mill,   at   eijiht   yciir^   of   iigc,   young  Cole  advuriccil 
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neks  tun  elToit  «ii-  made  bv  him  to  keep  tlie  -hip  iHoat  Personil  ippcala 
In  the  men  it  the  iiiinio  were  met  with  a  re.idv  respoii«e  for  the  iiieii  who  worked 
«ith  him  and  under  him  knew  the  man  and  believed  in  liiin  ^o  general  fighting 
a  rear  guard  action  to  permit  the  drawing  oir  of  a  defeated  army  ever  displaced 
more  courage  or  tacti(^i1  nlillltj  than  did  Cole  in  fighting  a  brave  but  hopeless 
Iiattk  for  his  einplojer  ior  «it  tteek^  be  kept  the  IJueen  mines  going  though 
bankrupt  His  own  'tmall  saMng-  were  thnwn  into  the  hght  without  hesitation 
Lrgent  demands  tor  cash  weie  met  «ith  lii^  psr-tmal  checks  until  his  o«n  funds 
were  e'diansted— and  then  the  inivitable  happened — the  mines  cloved  down  and 
Cole  began  work  instantU  to  set.  that  the  workmen  uho  had  trusted  bim  and 
followe<l   him    wtre   paid   in   full    and   prompth     which   was   done 

Tlie  modem  employe  who  combines  great  ability  with  the  loyalty  that  slops 
it  no  peisonal  sacrifice  i^  not  s<)  tommcni  that  he  is  likelj  to  be  oierlooked  and 
sinie  the  panic  of  ISUT  Thomas  F  t ole  has  been  a  marked  man  t  there  are  in 
stances  where  a  defeaf  is  inoie  gloriouH  than  a  *ietoiy  Sehkainger  tied  from  his 
dLfent  to  Me\iro  wluie  he  suiceeded  m  furtiilh  recouping  his  fortunes  within  a 
tew  \eais  and  tok  was  left  with  Hit  i  jdb^but  not  tir  lung  '%ueh  men  do  not 
^1  btt,ging  for  work  and  congunial  employment  as  a  mine  superintendent  was 
[fTiri-d  him  quickU  on  the  neighboring  <  ngebie  range  uliere  the  same  <|Uali(ies 
that  he  had  displaced  before  speedil}  bi-ouglit  recognition  Within  n  few  ^ears 
le  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  \orri<  and  other  mines  and  mining  more  ore 
tEian  he  had  ever  secured  for  Schlesmger  Ihe  Rted  Inist  was  organized  and 
the  position  of  \ice  president  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Alining  Company  which  is  the 
lion  ore  Old  of  the  trust  was  offered  to  Thomas  F  Cole  and  nceeptfd  Uithin 
in  th  r  \i»r  he  was  made  president  of  the  company  whieh  is  the  greatewt  metal 
I  mil  jT  I  ]  ration  in  the  world,  and  which  employed  nearly  twenty  thousand  men 
ni  li  n''!  twentv  million  grois  tons  of  iron  ore  during  the  ye«r  1905^enough 
nil  r  t  load  a  Heet  of  one  thousand  ton  steamers  reaching  if  connetted  h\  the 
rliiii\  I  10  tcMit  tow  Imp  tiom  Nf«  \ork  to  Liverpool  or  to  load  i  solii  rail 
read  tiain  reaching  from  \ew  \ork  to  San  Franciseo  with  enough  ore  left  over  to 
1  ad  another  railroad  train  reaebiiig  from  Ijike  Superior  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico 

Alost  men,  not  jet  turned  fortj  jiars  of  age  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
greati  st  metal  mining  corporation  of  the  world  would  have  lieen  sitislied  to  rest 
up<m  their  laurels  hut  not  so  with  Cole  Endowed  with  a  wonderful  ph\sique  and 
A  sujierabundant  and  never  failing  supply  of  energy  there  aluaVs  stretched  before 
hini  new  things  to  do  The  task  set  him  at  president  of  the  01i\er  Company  would 
laie  occupied  an  ordinary  man  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matters  flie  Oliver 
was  when  Lole  took  chaise  mereh  i  collection  of  mines  and  companies  without 
u  herente  method  or  solidantv  Suspicion  was  more  common  than  enthusiasm 
anl  from  superintendent  down  to  minerw  the  feeling  was  one  of  fear  rather  than 
rl  confidiiice  How  thoroughly  ail  this  has  [>e(n  changed  in  Ave  years  is  known 
111  those  conversant  with  the  iron  industry  Ibe  good  men  have  been  kept — and 
i\<r^  man  liai  been  gnen  a  fair  chance  and  posmlih  a  iittle  more  to  pro\e  him 
self  a  good  man  Of  the  nearli  twent\  thousand  employes  of  the  Oliver  Company 
neri  man  knows  he  will  le  gi\eii  a  sijnare  deal  all  the  wav  through  Tlicre  are 
fen  employes  of  the  corporation  nnaci|uainted  with  the  president  bj  fice  and 
loice  and  a  memory  liki  wn\  to  r<<ii\e  ind  kl  ,  ii  ii  1 1  li  1 1  has  helped  Mr  Cole 
1o  lezminlier  not  onh   th(   licf-  but  al  <    il  M  mU  of  his  employe* 

•-isteni   has  been   uistnMi  i   nli  k    ibi       i  I      n  evolied   in  ever\ 

ikjiartimnt    and  the  clun^r    In     lein  li     i   I  i  h  a   lack  of  frittion 

that  the  lompin*   has  thi    I  )\iil  .lol  nilliii  ]  |  *m]ilo\es     To  those 

whi  in  di-pospd  to  criticisi  all  tiuHts  cm  „  ndil  iinniiple-  as  robbers  and  op 
|iie  siirs  it  ma'*  lie  stitid  that  thi  Olm  r  (.iim|an\  pavs  biglii  r  aiirage  wagis 
to  more  men  and  fuini«lus  stiadifr  wiirk  llian  tier  was  the  rise  m  the  ir  m 
ftehls  before  its  orgnni/ition  If  it  be  objected  tint  this  is  an  i\  pirte  statement 
and  that  the  men  themsdies  mtgbt  tell  a  dltlirtiit  storj  it  mnv  In  further  stated 
that  tiie  Otmr  Companj  ha  ha  1  n>  strikr  s  rhir.  is  no  ne(  1  if  an\  Any  em 
])lo\e  with  a  grinilm  «Uther  leal  or  tmaginari  wili  !«■  ^rvtn  a  respedlni  hi  ar 
tng  by  an\  superintendent  and  if  ht  wishes  cnn  take  it  to  the  president  himself 
nid  lie   sure  of  re<ii\in^  luslice 

In  March  181<l  a  to  iipan\  of  (  alumet  Michigan  men  formtd  a  little  explor 
ing  compani  to  attempt  deielopmg  a  topper  mine  in  I!isl  re  Ari»ini  \s  a  ftrmer 
resident  of  Cilumet  T  F  (ole  was  of  the  number  and  although  officiallv  but  a 
director    he  has   been   the  strong  man  of  the  torn!  inatii  n   from   the  fir  t 
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Ikonwood  City 

The  founding  of  Iroiiwood  on  the  substantial  projipeeta  of  tlie  Xori'ie 
and  Ashhmd  minus  has  already  been  noted,  as  well  as  the  prompt  build- 
ing (if  the  Chieago  &  Nor tli western  line  to  the  promising  mining  camp. 
Hingham  &  Perrin,  wlio  had  a  contract  with  the  railroad  company  to 
furnish  supplies  for  the  construction  camps,  erected  the  first  store,  on 
Ayer  street,  in  188.5,  and  ccmtinued  to  conduct  a  prosperous  business  for 
years.  The  next  business  firm  was  the  Iron^x'ood  Store  Company,  who 
erected  a  store  building  at  tlie  corner  of  Aj'er  and  Norfolk  streets,  which 
at  that  time"  was  known  as  the  "Company's  Store."  Other  business  men 
soon  followed,  the  village  growing  rapidly,  and  in  1887  was  incorporated 
as  tlie  village  of  Irsmwood  when  the  population  was  over  1,000. 

The  tirst  church  in  Ironwood  was  the  Presbyterian  on  Jlarquette 
street  which  was  built  in  188C,— the  first  pastor  being  Rev.  D.  S.  Hanlw. 
of  Winnebago  Presbytery,  who  Ciuiie  to  the  Range  in  1885.  holding  re- 
ligious services  at  Bessemer  and  Iliirlcy  in  Xo^'embev  of  the  same  year. 
In  February.  1886,  the  Union  Presbyterian  church  of  Hurley  and  Iron- 
wowl  was  o^anized,  being  composed  of  thirteen  members.  The  Iron- 
wood  Presbyterian  church,  however,  was  separately  organized  the  follow- 
ing year  with  eighteen  metiibt.'rs  who  built  a  frame  church  on  the  present 
site,  while  the  fine  building  now  standing  was  erected  in  WOij  and  com- 
pleted early  in  1!»06  at  a  cost  of  s|!l7,000.  The  next  church  organizations 
were  the  Cath(ili«;  and  Methodist.  The  Jlethodist  church  was  established 
in  Ironwood  in  1887,  the  pioneer  pastor  being  Rev.  Sanmel  R.  Williams, 
who  organized  a  branch  ul  that  denomination  and  built  a  frame  church 
the  same  year  while  tlie  present  fine  editice  at  the  comer  of  Mansfield 
strci't  and  McLeod  avenue  was  built  in  18i)2  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000 
and  dedicated  in  Deeeniher  of  that  year.  There  are  now  two  Methodist 
churches  in  the  city,  the  other  being  the  Jes.sieville  Methodist  at  the  east 
end  which  was  huiit  in  1892. 

The  first  school  (known  as  the  district  school)  was  started  si>on  after 
the  village  plat  was  fonned  in  1887,  the  pioneer  school  teacher  being 
Miss  Gertie  Fitzsimmons.  The  next  teacher  was  Professor  Cams,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  L.  L.  Wright,  who  (irganizetl  the  high  school 
system  and  was  superintendent  of  the  Imnwood  schools  for  eighteen 
years;  served  for  five  successive  terms  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools ;  was,  several  terms,  president  of  the  state  hoard  of  education  and 
has  been  -state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  .since  Xovciiiiicr. 
1906. 

After  the  incorporati<m  of  Ironwood  as  a  village  business  of  all  kind?! 
grew  rapidly,  people  coming  in  from  all  parts  and  new  biLsiness  houses 
and  residences  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  village.  The  great  fire  o? 
September  17.  1887.  however,  which  consumed  a  large  pact  of  the  busi- 
ni'ss  section  changed  the  center  of  business.  SuflFolk  street  becoming  the 
principal  business  street.  In  188!)  Ironwood  was  iii<'ori)orat<'i!  as  a  city 
wlien  tlie  populatitm  had  reached  5,000.  iind  thereiiftcr,   witli   tlic  won 
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ilijcful  ik'vclopitK'iit  of  tlic  niiiiiiiH  pi'o|K'rtii>s  witliiii  its  limits,  and  itdja- 
i-i-ut  tu  it.  till'  imiiii.'ipiility  jidviuii-i-d  liy  l..;i|>s  iind  l»nind.s.  Hy  18!)ll  the 
imtiotiMl  census  n-curdvd  its*  iK.imlati.m  as  7.74:.:  IDIKI.  H>,7;iK.  ami  1!)H), 
12.H21.  The  I'itv  is  divitlwl  into  i-ijiht  wai'ds.  wlmse  |i<>|niliitioii  is  jis  fol- 
lows: Ward  l,'l.!l:ir.;  Ward  2.  I.OKi;  Ward  H,  l.()lir>;  \Vn,-d  4,  1.2,S1); 
Waul  Ti.  1.222;    Ward  fi,  2.2fJ4;    Ward  7.  1.(l(>.');   Ward  rt.  2.114."). 

Irimwoiid  lins  a  fine  liR-atioii  for  both  liusi])('s,s  ami  rv.sidi'iitial  |>nr- 
|)o.«,'s.  l)ciH}r  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  North-AVL-steni  and  \ViM-ons<i» 
Central  railroads  ami  oii  a  braiieh  of  tlie  Montreal  river,  six  miles  sonth- 
\ve.st  of  the  enmity  seat.  It  is  also  eoiniei-ted  with  Bessemer  l.y  a  well- 
e.|iii|>iicd  eleetrie  load,  wliieh  operates  to  Hurley.  Wisconsin.  Hesiites 
lieintr  the  most  im|)ortaiit  mining'  cuter  on  either  of  the  ranges.  Iromvood 
is  the  headiiuarters  .if  a  nimil.rr  of  Inmher  mills.  Ms  prim-ii^d  .streets 
are  well  paved  auil  provided  with  eeiiieiit  or  stone  .sidewalks,  ami  liolh 
its  stmes  aii<l  ri'sidencrs  are  sightly  evideiiees  of  pr'is|iei-ity  and  |.rog- 
ie.ss.  A  niuiiher  of  industries  aiv  abont  to  add  to  this  triowtli.  among 
wliieli  are  eiiti>r]0'ises  aliool  to  lie  hnmelieil  hy  tlie  Repuhlic  li'oii  i  Slecl 
Company  anil  the  Wiekwire  Steel  Company. 

The  city  is  lighted  hy  eh'etrieity  and  gas.  a  large  jdant  for  the  inann- 
facturc  (jf  the  latter  having  1»een  eompleteil  in  tlie  spring  of  1!in  at  a 
.•ost  of  altoiit  +1(1(1.(100.  These  gas  works  sii|i|dy  hoth  Hurley  and  Tron- 
WOO.I.  The  Miehigaii  eity  has  also  a  well  e(|nipped  water  wiu'ks  and  fire 
department:  an  opera  house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  six  liundre<l; 
three  hanks,  two  hospitals,  several  good  hotels,  two  weekly  iiewspa|iers 
ilroinroa.l  .\>  ir^^-Hoonl  and  TIk  l>-unnw,l  Tiuns).  also  ipiite  a  large 
numher  of  husine-s  houses  on  the  i>ri])>'i[)al  streets,  all  enjoying  a  pros- 
jieroiis  trade. 

Aiiionjr  the  principal  biiilding-i  may  he  menti<mcd  the  City  Hall  ami 
Pnhlie  Library.  The  latter  contains  over  five  thousand  volumes,  heing 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  was  Imilt  at  a  cost  of  ^1.->.()(I();  the  city  hall 
eosfing  !l<4IM*l'l»  was  ereeteil  in  1S!I(I.  and  the  tine  High  and  ilanual 
Tiaiiihig  School,  erected  in  lilDS.  cost  ahout  ^^-'j.dDO,  There  are  nine 
other  si-hools.  all  of  wliich  cm|iloy  a  .staff  of  teachers  and  have  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  educational  facilities  are  ei|mil  to  any  in  the  state  and 
jtniduates  from  the  High  school  are  prepared  to  enter  the  nniversity. 

Ironwood  i>rovides  churches  for  all  its  vfiiioiia  mitionalities.  The 
Jk'fhodist.  Presbyterian  and  Epi-scojial  societies  einbraee  the  Imlk  of  the 
Enjriish-speaking  congregations;  of  the  two  Catholic  clmrehes.  one  is 
Polish  and  the  other  is  supported  by  the  Trisli-Ameriean.  French  and 
German  popnlatioii;  then  the.e  are  the  Swedish  Lutheran,  iletliodist 
and  Baptist  cliurehes.  and  one  German  Lutheran  orgauizaticm. 

Wakefield  is  a  mining  town  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pe<)- 
ple.  located  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  line,  six  miles  east  of  lles- 
semer.  It  is  the  head(|uai*ters  of  the  Sunday  Lake.  Mikado  and  Castile 
mines.  Tiiis  i-s  an  early-settled  locality,  and  AVakePeUl  has  been  an  in- 
corporated village  since  1877. 

Ramsay,  ahiiost  midway  between   Bessemer  and  Wakefield,  is  the  lo- 
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cation  uf  the  Eiiicka  mine,  operated  by  the  same  eouecrn  (Castile  Min- 
ing Company)   which  owns  the  Castile  and  Asteroid  properties. 

Increase  in  Population 
Gogehie  county  has  steadily  inereased  in  [)Opitliition  .since  its  terri- 
tory was  set  off  from  Ontonagon  in  1887.     In  1S90  it  had  13.166  people; 
16,736  in  1900  and  23.333  in  li)10,  its  eoinparative  increase  for  these 
years,  by  cities  and  townships,  heing  as  follows: 

ISe'-senier  City   4,583  3,!>11  2,566 

Be.ssemer  townshi|i    1  ,l(i()  817  680 

Erwin  township  (i!)!) 

Ironwood  City   12.821  9,705  7.745 

Ironwood  township   632  4!59  562 

Marentsco  township   493  1 1 1  225 

Wakefield  township,  including  Wakefield  villajic.  .  .  2.474  1,4.38  782 

Watersineet  township   465  297  606 

Iron  Countv 
Organized  as  a  cut-off  from  Mar(|uette  and  Menominee  i-ouiities  in 
1885.  Iron  coimty  is  most  signifieantly  named,  as  it  shares  with  Dickin- 
son the  vast  output  of  the  Jlenominee  rano:e.  More  than  2.600  men  are 
employed  in  its  mines,  representing  probably  one-half  of  its  total  po])u- 
lation.  The  three  large  eeuters  of  the  iron  industries  ate  Iron  River  and 
Htambaugh.  which  are  i)ractieal]\-  one  town,  and  Crystal  Falls;  these 
are  located,  respectively,  southwest  and  southeast  of  the  center  of  the 
county.    The  Iron  River  district  lepreseuts  the  heaviest  producers. 

The  IiiON'  RivEE  District 

The  first  diNcovciy  of  iron  ore  in  the  Iron  River  district  is  accredited 
to  Harvey  Mellen,  a  rnitcd  Btates  land  .surveyor,  whose  field  notes  under 
date  of  Augusts,  1851,  describe  the  occurrence  of  an  "outcrop  of  iron  ore 
five  feet  high"  on  the  west  face  of  Stambaugh  hill,  52  chains  north  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  36,  township  43  north,  range  35  west.  ""While 
the  occurrence  of  ore  was  thus  early  made  known."  says  R.  C.  Allen  in 
his  1910  report  to  the  State  Geohigieal  Sun-ey.  "mining  did  not  begin 
until  thirty-one  years  later,  when  Mr.  Mellen 's  discovery  became  the  sit*,' 
of  the  Iron  River  mine.  The  opening  uf  the  district  dates  from  the  fall 
of  1882,  when  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  reacned  Iron  River 
with  a  spur  from  Iron  River  Junction  (now  Stager)  and  shipments  be- 
gan almost  simultaneously  from  the  Iron  River  and  Nanaimo  mines. 

"The  history  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  district  is  divided  nat- 
urally into  three  periods — the  first  embraces  the  years  1882  to  1893,  the 
second  1894  to  1898.  and  the  third  1899  to  date.  During  the  first  period 
the  only  important  shipments  were  the  Iron  River  and  Nanaimo  mines. 
The  Beta  was  opened  in  1886.  the  Sheridan  in  1889  and  the  Hiawatha 
in  1893,    The  total  shipment  from  these  mines,  including  2.092  tons  from 
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a  jirosiHTt  known  as  tbi;  Shelileii,  ivjim  uuly  1, ISO, 444  tuns,  nf  whit'h  ' 
the  Sheridan  is  eredited  with  r>ti,813  tous  and  the  N'anaimo  12,5t>6  tons. 
The  largest  output  for  a  single  year  was  180,340  tons  in  188!)."  Mr. 
Allen  chiefly  accounts  for  this  slow  expansion  of  mining  in  the  Iron 
River  field  because  of  the  non-Beaseuier  eharaeter  of  its  ores.  Mining 
capital  was  largely  attracted  to  the  newl\'-opcntM:i  deposits  of  Uesseiner 
ores  in  the  Vermilion  and  Penokee-Gogebic  ranges.  Other  physical  con- 
ditions stood  in  the  way  of  quick  development.  The  roeks  in  which  the 
ore  occurs  are  buried  beneath  thick  deposits  of  glacial  drift;  exposures 
are  few  and  scattered,  and  ore-l»earing  rocks  can  be  reached  in  most 
eases  only  by  drilling  or  deep  pitting.  Yet  had  the  early  discoveries  been 
of  more  promising  character  there  is  no  doubt  that  active  development 
would  have  followed,  despite  the  natural  difficulties  in\'olved  in  explor- 
ing a  heavily  wooded  and  deejily  drift-covered  region. 

Another  drawback  i.s  to  be  mentioned.  Titles  to  a  large  acreage  of 
lanils  were  for  many  years  in  litigation.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of  con- 
flicts betw<'en  homesteaders  who  had  scjuatted  on  laiuls  which  previously 
had  been  claimed  under  various  railroad  and  canal  grants.  A  fourth, 
and  perhai)s  the  least  factor  which  operated  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Iron  Rivei"  field,  is  found  in  a  certain  notion 
held  by  man.y  of  the  earlier  pros  pec  to  r.s  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  iron  ores.  Since  the  earlier  deposits  were  found  in  tiie  narrow  val- 
le.v  of  Iron  river,  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  the  oecnrreiice  of  ore 
was  in  some  way  related  to  the  valley,  and  was  not  to  lie  sought  else- 
where in  the  district.  Even  to  the  present  day,  a  valley,  or  "draw," 
presents  alluring  pri)speets  to  many  exph>rers.  as  is  shown  Vw  the  loca- 
tion of  several  recent  operation.s.  During  the  period  ending  1803.  with 
the  exception  of  tJie  prospect  in  section  2C  (now  known  as  the  Chicagon 
mine)  operations  were  confined  to  the  valle.v  of  the  Ir<in  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  villages  of  Iron  River  and  Stambnugh,  where  the  Iron 
River  ami  Nanaimo  mines,  with  a  few  struggling  prospects,  kept  the  in- 
du>try  alive  uji  to  the  financial  depression  of  181)3.  One  of  the  note- 
worthy liut  unsuccessful  enterprises  of  that  period  was  the  attempt  made 
by  the  Inm  River  Furnace  Company,  in  1884.  to  establish  smelting 
works  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the  river  and  north  of  the  Nanaimo  mine. 

The  period  from  1893  to  180!)  was  (me  of  ghiom  for  the  mining  in- 
dustries and  for  Iron  River  and  Stambaugh,  although  they  were  kept 
afloat  by  agricultural  and  lumbering  operations.  But  since  the  latter 
year,  the  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  and  the  great 
drafts  on  <]eposits  of  Bessemer  ores  have  brought  into  permanent  demand 
the  softer  phosphoric  ores  produced  by  the  Iron  River  district.  The  last 
period  has  been  one  of  continuous  expansion  aiid  has  resulted  in  nearly 
doubling  the  population  of  both  Iron  River  and  Stambaiigh.  The  an- 
nual shipments  of  ore,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1002,  have  each 
year  shown  an  increase  over  the  preceding,  and  have  grown  from  5,000 
tons  in  1898  to  1,151,871  tons  in  1909. 

Active  development  really  began  in   189fi.  when  tlie  JIastodon  Iron 
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(V)ii)|Kiny  nf  fiystiil  Falls  Ii^'umh  I'xpl.iriiig  tlu'  ].ro|HTty  Utiown  ;is  the 
D(il)LT  liiiiic.  J.ntiT  this  caiiif  intu  llic  iuiudis  (if  tlic  Oliver  .Aliiiin^'  Com- 
I>iitiy  l)y  wlioiii  it  has  I)ci-ii  (K'Vcli)|H'ii  iiitii  mw  of  tlir  larp^st  i>r<i(Uu-i-i's 
..f  llie  (lisTri.-t.  The  Jialtii.'  whs  i.'X]i1()u-(I  hy  tiif  W-rouit  Mining:  C(iiii|>any 
in  1!)(H)  jmd  sliipiiieiits  bogiiii  in  the  fi)ll.)wiiiy:  year,  [ii  VMH)  tlH>  llia- 
vvHfliu  was  iidtlfil  ti)  till-  list  of  sliii)iKTS  liinl  the  Ciiw|>tiiit  in  liliy.  The 
folliiwinft  year  opi'nitions  were  rusmmHl  at  the  old  trim  Hiver  mine, 
wlii.-li  had  been  idle  siiiee  1892,  and  a  year  later  Yotinjr's  mine  wms  added 
Ui  the  niiinher  of  produeers.  The  Jairi.-s  and  lii'itlc  mines  made  fiist 
sliipnient.s  in  1007;  the  HeHwliire  and  Zimmerman  in  lHHS;  ami  the 
Pogiirty,  Chatham  and   Baker  in   1<KI!». 

City  op  Ikon  Riveh 

In  this  i;eiu'ral  stittement  of  the  pniyrress  of  mining;  in  the  Iron  River 
disitrii-t,  gliiii|ises  have  been  given  of  the  effi'et  of  the  indnatry  iipim  its 
<'Oi-|i'irate  eenters,  ,lr<m  River  and  Stamhaujjih-  The  former  was  platted 
hy  Alexamler  and  Diinald  MaeKinnon  an.!  A.  J.  Hewitt  in  November, 
1881.  shortly  before  the  first  shipments  were  made  by  the  Inm  River 
and  Xanaiinn  mines  over  the  new  Sinir  of  tiie  Chii-ago  &  North-Western 
raili'oad  from  Stager.  In  antieipation  of  tlie  eoming  of  the  I'ailroad, 
settlers  and  jirospeetors  were  so  floeking  to  tlie  hu-ality  that  -fames  Innis. 
a  thrifty  Heotehman.  pnt  up  a  log  lionse,  on  what  is  now  the  .sontheast 
corner  of  Gene.ssee  and  Seeontl  streets,  for  the  aeeojnmodation  of  trav- 
elers. This  inn  was  the  first  permanent  strnefnJe  to  be  ereeted  on  the 
site  of  Iron  City,  [n  Deeemher,  1881.  Mr.  Innis  eni[iloyed  Charles  Otto 
as  his  eo()k  and  in  the  following  January  engaged  Jlrs.  Otto  as  house- 
keeper. The  hitter  was  the  first  female  resident  of  the  plaee.  and  eon- 
tinned  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  her  sex  for  several  weeks.  Not 
long  afterwards  John  MeDonald  o|)ened  the  first  f;roeery  in  Iron  City, 
and  Alexaniler  .Morrison  the  pioneer  meat  market.  The  Seotehnien  evi- 
dently had  it  all  their  own  way  at  the  outset.  I)r,  Bond  opened  the 
first  drug  .store,  and  in  1883  his  former  elerk.  Kmil  Ammermann,  hoiight 
an  interret  in  it  and  still  eontinues  in  that  line. 

The  first  birth  to  oeenr  in  the  plaee  was  that  of  Joseph  Ditzmeyer, 
in  yeptember.  1882.  and  he  is  still  a  resident  of  the  eounty. 

The  first  sehool  at  Iron  City  was  taught  by  Thimia.s  Flannigan  in  the 
winter  of  1883-4.  He  held  forth  in  a  log  building  belonging  to  Mr.  Jle- 
Donald,  the  groeeryman.  whieh  is  now  a  part  of  the  Methodist  parsonage. 

In  188:1  Andrew  J,  Hoyington  huilt  the  first  regular  hotel  at  Iron 
River,  and  made  a  great  sueeess  of  it  until  its  (Ie.struetion  by  tire  June 
27,  1885.  The  present  lioyin^on  House,  eondncted  by  his  son.  stands 
on  the  old  site,  eorner  of  Genessee  and  Seeond  stre<'ts.  In  1884  the  first 
loea!  paper— jV/)iiH(/  Reporter — was  established. 

Tn  the  meantime,  the  Presbyterians  had  organized  a  ehureh  {in  Au- 
gust, 1882),  and  th£  Methodists  had  held  services,  although  they  had 
not  yet  effected  a  regular  organization.  The  Catholies  also  held  early 
serviees  at  a  hali  on  Gene.ssee  street  and,  in  St.  Agnes  ehureh,  have  the 
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finest  building  and  the  strongest  society  in  tlie  city.  In  189]  were  held 
the  firet  meetings  of  St.  John's  Mission  (Protestant  Episeojial),  and 
the  strong  and  moral  Swedish  element  is  also  represented  by  Baptist 
and  Lutheran  societies. 

Iron  River  began  its  corporate  existence  as  a  village  with  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1835,  the  incorporating  bill  becoming  a  law  on  the 
20th  of  March.  It  then  had  a  population  of  about  a  thousand  people, 
which  had  increased  to  1.117  in  1890;  1,482  in  1900.  and  2.450  in  1910, 
The  increase  of  a  thousiind  in  the  past  decade  is  demonstrative  of  the 
striking  development  of  the  Iron  River  mining  distrit-t  during  that 
period. 

The  revival  of  the  mining  industrias  was  reflected  on  the  life  of 
Iron  River  in  no  more  important  way  than  in  the  organization  of  the 
Iron  River  Business  Men's  Association,  in  the  summer  of  1897.  Pri- 
marily, it  was  formed  with  a  view  of  getting  the  Buckeye-Stave  Com- 
pany to  loeate  a  stave  and  heading  mill  in  the  town :  incidentally,  it 
induced  Messrs.  Youngs  and  Fetzer  to  !ea.se  Minckler's  saw-mill  prop- 
ert.v.  which  led  to  those  gentlemen  becoming  interested  in  the  Hiawatha 
mine,  with  its  sul)sequent  fine  development.  Mr.  Youngs  siihsequently 
discovered  and  opened  up  the  mine  on  section  12.  which  Is  n()w  known 
as  the  Youngs  mine.  He  and  his  associates  have  in  addition  been  in- 
terested in  opening  up  other  mineral  territory  within  the  vicinity  of 
Iron  River  and  on  the  Menominee  Range,  so  that  from  the  day  the  trav- 
eling man  gave  the  address  of  G.  W.  Youngs  to  I.  ^V.  Bj-ei's,  secretary 
of  the  Business  Men's  A.ssociation.  through  th;it  source  considerable 
over  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in  this  district  by  Mr.  Youugs 
and  his  associates.  The  Iron  River-Stainhaiiffh  Reporter  continues  the 
stor^'  of  the  a.ssoci3tion  in  this  brisk  and  vigorous  strain:  "The  Buck- 
eye Stave  Company  commenced  business  in  September,  1807,  and  ope- 
rated a  .stave  and  heading  mill  for  the  nest  ten  years.  Their  pay-roll 
and  what  they  paid  for  timber  in  the  district  averaged  $100,000  a  year, 
so  that  during  their  time  over  $1,000,000.00  was  put  into  this  commu- 
nity. All  of  this  can  be  attributed  solely  to  the  work  of  the  Iron  River 
Businew  Men's  Association,  This  cost  the  association  some  $70,000.00. 
and  they  have  pn)]>erty  left  that  is  worth  probably  $25,000.00. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  more  successful  or  wealthier 
Biisiness  Jlen's  Aftiwintion  to-day  for  the  population  of  the  community. 
The  association,  however,  in  its  earlier  day  was  so  much  abn.sed  by  the 
people,  who  were  really  at  that  time  benefited  by  it.  that  it  has  lost 
very  much  of  its  inteie.st  and  zeal  for  the  eomnninity.  This  ought  not 
to  be  so.  but  we  caimot  expect  men  to  be  other  than  human  beings,  and 
if  they  find  nothing  but  ingratitude  where  the.v  should  find  gratitude  it 
is  but  reasonable  and  natural  that  some  of  the  interest  should  be  lost," 

The  public  schools  of  Iron  River  were  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1893.  By  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  1905, 
the  act  of  1893  was  repealed.  The  schools  today  are  operating  under  the 
act  of  1905,  and  are  thoroughly  graded  and  systematized.  They  are 
conducted  in  a  fine  central  building  and  five  district  structures. 
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The  (■(■iit:al  Schoo]  in  Iron  River  is;  an  iin|i.M(]^'  iuid  imuleiii  stnu- 
hirc  of  two  sto;ii's  im<i  lumcniciit.  It  <'imtiiiiis  ten  class  ruoiiis  iK'siiiea 
a  liirf!!'  si-IkioI  roimi  with  !i  liilwratory  and  lecitHtioii  room.  It  is  lijrlitcd 
witli  I'li'i'triL'ity  and  heated  with  stcain  and  hot  air,  the  air  Wms  forwd 
into  tile  ruiiiHN  liy  nieitiis  of  ;i  !»r^e  fan.  It  also  iiielndes  aiiKiii.L'  its 
ini|)rove)iients  an  eleetric  vaeiiuin  eleaninff  plant  in  the  haspnicnt.  wliieh 
is  ji:ohai)[y  the  only  one  in  operation  in  an  I'piH'r  Peninsula  school 
hnilding. 

Iron  River  enjoys  a!l  the  advantajres  of  >;i)od  water,  electric  light 
and  ade(|\iate  tire  iirotwtion ;  has  a  well  organized  hank  (First  National) 
and  a  good  weekly  paper,  the  Iron  liirri-Slnnilxtudli  Rvporlci:  .Near 
the  eity  are  the  fair  gnmnds  of  the  Connty  Agrienlttiral  Society,  eoiii- 
pri.sing  ahont  forty  aeres.  The  soeiety  was  organized  ahout  the  time 
of  its  Business  Jlen's  As.soeiation  anil  has  now  a  inenibersliii)  of  some 
four  hundred :  this  is  an  indication  that  Iron  eoiinty  is  alive  to  its 
agrieuitnra]  passihilities.  and.  substantial  as  are  its  mining  interests,  has 
taken  a  wise  forecast  and  is  providing  for  id!  fntnre  eoiitin<.'eoeies. 

.MlNE-S    .\T    StAMBAUGII    AND    IkON    RiVER 

As  stated,  the  real  development  of  the  iron  industry  l)ei:<m  wilh  the 
Mastodon  Iron  -Mining  Comimny  taking  hold  of  the  l>ober  property,  in 
llie  sunniier  of  ISilC.  Later  on  the  Oliver  Iron  ^lining  Coni|iiiny  took 
up  both  the  Riverton  and  Dober  properties,  and  operated  them  eontinu- 
(nisly  for  a  iiiimber  of  years.  Several  years  ago  operations  were  diseon- 
tinned  at  the  Riverton  but  work  was  revived  and  in  HID!)  the  mine  pro- 
duced nearly  17(i,<HK)  tons  of  ore.  The  Riveiton  mine  now  comprises 
the  projierties  formerly  known  as  the  Dober  and  Isabella.  AVork  at  the 
latter  has  consisted  ehietly  of  exploratory  work.  The  Riverton  location 
is  at  Ktambaugh.  During  the  operation  of  the  Riveiton  and  Dober 
mines  nearly  U.OdO.Odd  tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  and  shipped  awa.y. 

The  Iliawatbn  mine,  operated  at  Stambangh  by  the  J\lunro  Iron 
Company,  has  been  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  pradueers  in  the 
district,  and  now  produces  over  136,000  tons  of  ore  per  year.  Its  gen- 
eral offices  are  at  Irim  River,  having  been  removed  thither,  in  1!)07.  from 
Ilil^iiiiig,  Jlinnesota. 

The  .Mineral  Jlining  Company  was  organized  in  1903.  by  several 
Milwaniiee  men,  for  operating  the  Nanaimo  and  Beta  Mines  at  Iron 
River,  and  in  lOCH  and  1!)05  aecpiired  variinis  other  properties,  inelud- 
ing  the  James  and  Konwinski  in  that  distriet;  also  the  Breen  lline  at 
Waueedah.  All  these  properties  are  among  the  oldest  of  the  distriet 
The  total  production  of  the  Nanaimo  mines  his  been  :i77.!)7(i  tons  and, 
while  they  are  now  idle,  the.v  still  have  a  eonsiderable  body  of  ore  which 
will  be  merehantable  in  ordinarily  good  times.  The  James  and  Kon- 
winski properties  are  in  the  development  stage.  The  Jamra  having  com- 
menced shipments  in  1!)07  htus  a  total  prodiietion  to  January  I,  11)10,  of 
152.071  tons.  It  now  ha.s  a  productive  capacity  of  about  300,000  tons 
per   annum.      There   are  two  shafts    eipiijiped    with    modern    plants    of 
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■V.      Til,.   Kunwiiiski    will   shin   iUinu'S   l^Hl    :iii,l    will    lia 


TIm.  SiiriiiK  Viilli'v  Inn.  C<mi|>;iiiv  is  nls,,  .-xplurin-  llir  ■/.\<mwv 
milk-  i><';m-  Imii  Rivi'r-  aji.l  Ikis  iikkIl-  siiimII  .slii|.iiM'tils. 

.Most  nl  th.-  |Mvs.-tit  liii-1,'1'  |.r.i,!iim's  in  Ihc  Ivm,  lihw  JislriH 
,)|>('niti><l  rn>Mi  StiiiiiiiniL^'h.  Willi  tlint  pi'iiit  ns  hiMil<|iiiU'1i-i's.  tlir  I! 
.Milling  ^^||ll|.illly  sliips  ;iii  iivcnifr.'  of  HIIUIIIII  i,ms  iV.im  its  llnili 
.-iilioii,  (i.'i.UlKl  Ions  fioLu  thf  riiiitlLiiiii  iiiini'.  iiiul  :U,ni)(i  to)is  I'n.iii 
lli'ikshirc  1r;i.-t  ;iinl  Iims  fiivoriil.l.'  L'X|ilor-iitii.ii  in-npcrlii's  ;il  th.'  so-c; 
CiMihuiinic  iiml  l>.'iiii..ii  lo.-rilioiis.  Pnihnhly  ;!()(!  incii  iiiv  .-tniiloy.-. 
•nniiiiniv  in  its  ii.-tiv.'  woHi.     Tlu-  IlnUm'  iiiiti.'.  with  ii  nnnhiHin 


111,'   CrvslMl    K.il 


.Mining-  Coiui'iiny 


Slm!ih;iui;:i.  i..iJ.',l  ■ 
thiit  iiaiiH'.  is  on,'  <.f  tlu 
I'l-iiiiisiihi.  its  p,ipiil;(Iii.i 
in    liilll.      As  stiiti'.i.   it 


\"i 


,.,:    livrr    M    iiiil,.    i'ilst    of   fhr    vilhlir.'    li 

Miiishiii^'  luiiii.iir  .-.'ntci's  of  the  l>|u. 
iiu-H-jisi'il  from  (i?i:..  in  1!I(IU.  to  l.H'i 
ItiMiti'rs   for  th.'   Himvntha   mi.l    Doh.' 


miiH's.  ;is  w.'ll  iis  lliosi'  I'.iiit n.ll.'.l  l)y  tht'  Vcroiiii  Miiiinj:  (■om|>jmy, 
wlios,'  sii|i.'riiit,'n.l.'iit  ami  Ih.'  yviU'nil  miiiiay:,.r  ..f  ll..-  Olivor  Miiiiiiir 
ronipanv  lire  n-siih-iits  .>f  Ih.'  |ihi.-,'.  Th,-  vilhijrc  wa.s  |.hitt,'il  in  Ih,' 
s].rin-  of  1SS2  hy  \V.  II.  an, I  I{.  Z.  S,-M.'ii.  with  L»iiis  I).  I'yr  ami  L.Miis 
St,'j;'mill,M-  as  [iJopfi,'t,>rs.  It  snflVr.',!  with  th,'  ^'(•nl'l■ftl  ,l.'pi','ssioH  of 
th,'  iron  in.histry  for  a  niinil),'i-  of  y.'iirs  pi'lin'  t<.  18!H)  ami  has  ,'iiioy,.,l. 
in   full   nu'asniv.  tli,'  ,'ir,vts  of  tlu'  n-vival.     It    is  now  a   w.^ll  liiiill   ami 
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pnik'iv-^sivv  villMfji'.  the  iiiti^llijri'niv  of  its  |.,'-.|,||.  Ih^inu;  irfU-i-trd  in  tlu' 
.-..M.li1i.i!i  "f  its  iMil.li.-  srliools.  Tlu.y  wtv  oi^'Miiiml  mu\rv  th-  s\><:-i>i\ 
Icu'isljilivv  iirt  or  i;«!-'>  mill  cHhiinis,-  oi\.-  Cciiti;!!  [li^-li  S<-lmi)l.  ;in.l  two 
,lo|>iiitiiirtit  ;m.I  six  ilistii.'t  s,'linols.  Ill  tlic  funiM'f  is  it  -ikmI  lihriny 
Miul  ;)ll  Ih.'  Iinil.linirs  ;iiv  wvll  li.-ntvil.  liu'liti'il  mi.l  ciiiiii'iinl.  lirtw.rn 
twrntv  ;iml  Iw.^iilv-liv.^  ti'fU-li.M's  ;iiv  cini.li.ycd.  iiinst  nf  wllnin  a:,.  Xnr- 
iMMl  ■^viuhviU-^.  ■.m.\  ;il»mt  TliO  |.u,)ils  lur  I'mMllcil,  Tli,.  (-Iiiiivhrs  of 
SlMmliMiiirh  iii<-hi.li.  I>ivslpyl.'i-i;ni,  Swedish  Mi^sinn  <ni<!  il.-vu,:,n  Liitlu'ivui. 
:it1il  tl'<-  Fiiiiii.sll  |ir->|il,'.  nlthoiii,')!  Ihrv  b!iv<.  na  sp,vial  linusr  <•{  \vorslii|i 
linl,!    I'n.,iii,.iit    s.rvi,.,.s.      Til,.   vilhii:v    is    ^mWy    a    irsi,l,.iit    aii.l    niiiiin- 


Cry.stiil  Fiills.  whiHi  li.is  iviiiiiiii.-.l  tli.'  <i-ti\  nf  jiistir,-  ul'  [n.ii  enmity 
siiii'C  its  iirgiuiizitiiiii  in  lKS.*i.  is  ii  iii'm!  iiniiiii'i|ialily  nf  ;i,77-'i  jn'ople. 
It  is  oimiiiH-tiy  Imilt  on  frnmiii!  wliii-li  risi-s  rjillnT  ;tlini|i1ly  Troiii  tlii' 
vaJIcy  of  the  Ptiliit  civ.-i-,  its  sti'ikinir  siti-  hAriiX  <-;i[iiH-)l  hy  a  hiiiHlsi.iin' 
court  house  find  I'nion  Ilifrh  mid  .Miiiiiiiil  Traiiiirifr  School.  TIh'  coiiit 
house  is  a  $60,000  Mtnictiirc  Jiiid  thi-  Itiirh  Si^liool  hiiildijis,',  crcctod  in 
1!H)5.  eost  $f!5,l)(Kl.     Crystal   Kiills  has  (■imiploti'  hankiu^'  facilities,  mod- 
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era  .system  of  water  distnlmtiim  and  electric  lighting,  and,  being  not 
only  the  county  seat,  but  tlit'  admin JHtrative  center  of  a  score  of  iron 
mines,  en.joys  a  -steady  and  growing  goiieral  trade.  Its  interests  and 
advantages  are  judicioiisly  8])rcad  al]ri>ad  through  its  weekly  paper,  the 
Diamond  Dritl. 

The  creation  of  Crystal  Falls  as  a  town-site,  is  due  to  the  implieit 
confidence  in  its  future,  entertained  liy  S.  IJ.  Ilollister,  Sr.,  and  George 
Runkel.  who  had  bought  the  option  on  tiie  property  from  tlie  original 
holders  and  reached  the  jilaee  Kepteinber  18.  1880.  Here  their  premed- 
itated .iannt  into  the  Agogebic  country  wn.s  forgotten  in  the  astounding 
discoveries  as  related  to  them  by  Henry  Maltby.  Realizing  that  the  re- 
gion was  inconceivably  rich  in  iron  ore.  they  organized  tlie  Ciystal 
Kails  Iron  Company,  and  together  with  Jas.  11.  Howe,  purchased  the 
land  upon  wliieh  a  porti(in  of  the  ^'illage  now  stands,  from  Guido  Pfister, 
who  had  bought  originally  direct  from  the  government,  and  in  1881 
commenced  to  lay  out  the  property  in  town  lots.  Close  \\\Hm  their  heels 
caino  J.  E.  Bower,  druggist,  in  Jiuie,  1881,  whii  erected  the  firet  build- 
ing in  this  backwoods  camp.  This  was  a  cottage  for  Sir.  Runkle,  and 
stood  at  the  liead  of  Superior  street.  All  of  the  personal  eflfeets  brought 
by  Di".  Hower  at  that  time  had  to  bo  "packed,"  carried  on  the  shouhlei-s, 
tied  with  a  "timip  line." — a  broad  leather  strap  which  restM  on  the 
forehead — from  the  nearest  bridge  over  the  lirule  river,  nine  miles  dis- 
tant. In  18S1  came  a  man  of  push,  exjicrience  and  prominenci'.  in  the 
person  of  -Terimie  U.  Schwartz  and  another  pioneer  was  added  to  the 
stanch  people  of  Crystal  Falls— Jciome  H.  Schwartz,  former  captain 
of  the  Breen  mine  at  Waucedah.  He  erected  a  store  and  emliarkeil  in 
a  general  Inisiness,  for.  although  subsc(pient  to  railway  connections  and 
but  forty  persons  resided  on  the  town  plat  proper,  some  six  hundred 
men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  at  the  saw-mill,  whilst  back  in 
tlie  woods,  hundreds  of  Toen  were  occupied  in  getting  out  the  saw-higs. 
During  the  period  that  f(dlowed  Jlr.  Schwartz  realizing  the  future  of 
Crystal  Falls,  invested  extensively  in  real  estate,  acjpiiring  the  "aildi- 
tion"  which  is  known  b,v  his  name,  and  continuously  prospered. 

In  1881  arrived  I).  C  Loekwood,  D.  Bannennan  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Kim- 
l.-all  and  Mrs.  Kimball,  the  first  resident  lady  in  the  place;  then  Al. 
Austrian.  0.  0.  AVelch,  R.  Dawson,  L.  M.  Tyler,  Frank  Scadden.  Dr. 
J.  li.  Kimball,  Martin  Ragan,  J.  II.  Elmore.  Charles  Henry,  K.  S.  Buck; 
anil  W.  Doueet.  afterward  proprietor  of  the  Crystal  Falls  Op(^ra  House, 
once  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the  range.  Following  these,  came  Nicholas 
Lachapelle.  restaurateur,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Metcalfe,  a  sueeessful  practitioner 
whose  reputation  preceded  him.  Chas.  Gallagher,  J.  B.  and  ex-Depiity 
Sheriff  Walsh  fell  into  line,  and  .ioined  the  procession  up  the  slope,  in 
the  footsteps  of  Andrew  Vandaiidaigue,  who  built  the  second  dwelling 
house  in  the  village,  in  August,  1881.  ,J.  Brown,  the  "wet  goods"  mer- 
chant, arrived  in  1882.  and  on  his  tracks  came  Carl  Pardee,  Wni.  Rus- 
s'ell,  R.  Flood.  Geo.  Freman  and  Captains  AV.  II.  Morri.son  and  Frank 
Pioker. 
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As  stated.  Crystiil  Fulls  was  platted  in  the  fall  of  ],S«]  by  Gmrge 
Ruuki'l  and  C"l.  James  II.  Il'uve,  proprietiirs.  wlm  wTe  iilso  <,'(Hitraut- 
ors  on  the  Chicago  &  Xorth-Westem  Railroad,  wltifh  ivai-hed  the  site 
of  their  town  in  Ihn  of  that  year.  3Ir.  Rnnkel  is  crcditi'd  with  the  real 
parentage  of  th(  jlice  is  he  resided  at  Crystal  Falls  fur  several  years 
after  it  was  laid  out  II  now  lives  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Kiinkel  wa.s  an  en- 
terprising. !>(  piilai  nnn  <inil  his  daughter,  Jnlia.  was  tlie  first  head  of 
the  loeal  pest  ffiu  Sh  was  sncceeded  hy  Dr.  II.  C.  Kimball.  Messrs. 
Riiiikel.  Kimball  md  J  J  Hower  ereeted  the  first  iiermnneiit  buildings, 
in  the  fall  of  1881.  in  one  of  whieh  the  doctor  opened  the  first  driif!  stoi'e 
of  Cry.stai  Fails.  In  Deeeniher  of  that  year  David  C.  Loekwood  eom- 
meneed  to  build  the  pioneer  public  house,  and  thiew  it  open  in  the  fol- 
lowing April  as  the  Loekwood  Hotel,  At  that  time  it  was  not  entirely 
completed,  bnt  travelei'.s  were  demiuulinjr  a  plaee  in  whieh  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  so  Landlord  Loekwood  opened  his  hotel  to  them,  albeit  the 
partitions  between  the  rooms  were  of  bnilding  pa|ier.  The  Lockwoud 
Hotel  has  been  siiiee  reliuilt:  into  a  eomfortahle.  niodei'n  place  oF  entci'- 
tarnment. 

The  first  Sabbath  -school  i 
of  1HS2.  at  the  bonse  of  G.-oi 
intenilent  of  ten  scholars.  ; 
teriaii  soeietv.  bnt  was  afterv 

William  J.  Lowrey.  a  the 
held  the  first  services  in  the  | 
organised  a  Presbyterian  soi-iety.  wliieli  first  met  in  a  two-story  build- 
ing over  a  .saloon  and  which  flonrishcd  for  some  \;-.tv>i  tlu-rc^ifter.  Mr. 
Lowrey  is  now  a  missionary  in  Chimi. 

Martha  Parmenter  taught  the  tirsi  secular  s.-bool.  in  tlic  siunmer  uf 
1S8:}.  <;atlicriug  her  little  class  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  sooth 
side  of  Superior  avenue,  between  Third  and  FoiU'th  stivets. 

Within  a  decade  from  the  year  Cry.stai  Falls  was  platted  her  po|>u- 
lation  had  exceeded  three  Ihonsand  peoide;  it  was  :i.'2:}l  in  ISlll).  This 
goodly  growth  spurred  its  citizens  toward  the  goal  of  village  ineor]i(n*a- 
tion,  whieh  was  granted  by  tlie  county  board  of  supervisors  January 
24.  188!).  It  wa.s  rein  cor  pcmi  ted  by  the  state  legisbifni-e  in  18111.  and  its 
present  |)opu!ation  is  distributed  by  wards  as  follows:  Ward  1,  70:!; 
Ward  2.  1.824;   "Ward  S.  1.248.     Total.  ^.77.^. 

In  conclusion,  this  sketch  which  relates  especially  to  the  eor|>oration 
of  Crystal  Falls,  should  .speak  more  fully  of  the  adnurable  Central  school 
at  this  point.  The  building  is  a  three  stoiy  brick,  with  stone  trinunings, 
and  is  outwardly  imposing  and  pleasing,  especially  as  it  is  .so  well  framed 
by  generous  grass  pints,  which,  at  the  rear,  stretch  toward  a  beautiful 
maple  grove  and  two  plats  of  ground  ('Wi)  hy  401)  feet),  designed  for 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  gymnasium,  toilet  rooms,  and  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic seienee  f|nartcrs,  which  are  complete  and  sanitary  in  every  detail. 
A  part  of  this  flmir,  as  well  as  the  entire  second,  are  given  over  to  the 
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IMii.ils)  ;.ii(l  tlins,.  ,.J'  tliv  uniiiiinar  uiail.^s  r.i-2'^  sr\u.U,ys).  Tlir  wcU- 
(■qni|)|)c(l  li(!n.r;ito)'ic.s  ;iti(l  iiM-it;iti.»i  v„oms  i"iii|i\  llir  iliiii)  lliirir.  ili^f,; 
is  i,\m  ii  iviiiiuknlilv  .-.„ii|)lrl,.  1nwii.shi]i  lilpniiv' ..l*  4.:.U(i  vhIiimk's.  [ts 
trfnm.iisly  la.U'ii  sln^lvrs  n|„.ii  olT  tVniii  Ih.^  i.i:iiii  iiviliilinii  niDiii,  wlii.^li 
is  lasl.'fu'tly  iHlonicl  with  piHinvs.  sti.lth's  iiii.l  ofluT  works  nl*  ,irt.     In 

fii<-t,    fli.'   .'nrriiloi-s   and    II ntiiv    intiTior    h,-,>v    siirli    marks   ..l'    u:.>n,l 

tii.sl<>  iiMil  iiH'niMi  sliiituhi!;:    tlif  iii'liw  li.aiii  nf  ii.ilay   is  imt  .ililii;i'(|  lo 


[Imlor  the  im-v!iiliiiM  sy.sl.'in  all  tlu>  rjty  ;ii],l  tmviisliiii  .wiiools  are 
liuder  one  sii])i'niit<'Tnlcii1,  \\h«  is  tlic  prin(-i|>;il  of  the  Crystiil  Falls 
central  school,  dnlsiil.'  nf  tliis  an>  tliire  wikiI  sclionls,  In  titc  city,  iit- 
tended  by  781)  sclioliirs  in  llic  vIcmcTitary  ■rrHdcs.  Altofretlier  tli.-iv  arc 
twelve  schoiils.  iti  l!ic  lowiisldp.  wlitwi-  sclioo]  iii.puliitioii.  according  to 
the  census  of  l!)n,  is  l.r.Sir),  and  whose  tciu-hcrw  imiiihiT  4n.  It  slioidd 
be  added  that  the  Crvstal  Fall.s  Ilifrh  Scliool  is  a  iiieinlier  of  tlie  Xorth 
Central  Association  of  Collf-e.s  and  Seccmdarv  Heliools  and  that  its  trmd- 
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uates  iire  i.'iititk'ii  to  aiiiiiissiim  to  iiiiy  of  tlic  iiistitutioii.s  within  that 
organization,  which  ini'liiile  the  leiuliug  i-Dllctrcs  and  universitiusi  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

"When  spnaking  »i  Crystal  Falls  as  a  mining  ccntt'r,  liT-st  mention  is 
due  the  firm  of  Corrigan,  JIcKiniiey  &  Company,  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dependent iron-ore  pnuineers  in  the  Lake  Superior  distriet.  In  Iron 
county  the  eoinpaiiy  ciintrols  and  operates  the  Tol)in.  Armenian,  Dunn, 
Lainont.  Fairbanks,  KiTnivdI.  O.vsta!  Falls,  Great  Northern  and  Baker 
mines;  tlje  last  nained,  at  Stanil)angh,  is  tiie  only  loeation  outside  the 
Crystal  Falls  distiii-t.  The  heaviest  and  most  constant  producers  of 
late  yeara  have  been  the  Tohin,  Dunn  and  Great  Northern.  According 
to  late  figures  the  Tohiu  ships  over  i^o.OOO  tons  of  ore  annuaH,v  and 
employs  370  men;  the  Dunn  mine  has  .sliipmcMits  amimnting  to  nearl.v 
190,000.  with  a  payroll  of  150  and  the  Great  Northern  takes  out  some 
112.(100  tons  and  eiu|>ioys  200.  The  Armenian,  bamoiit,  Fairl>anks. 
Kimball  and  Crystal  Falls  mines  have  been  rather  uncertain  projiosi- 
tioDs,  all  but  the  Anoenian  (unwatered  in  1<)0!)-10)  having  been  idle 
forsinuc  time. 

Ju.st  norlli  of  Ciyi-tal  Falls  tlic  ISristol  mine  is  operated  !)y  the  Hri.s- 
tnl  Jlinin<r  Company,  with  an  annual  output  of  over  4.00.00(1  tons  of  ore 
and  a  force  of  about  2-10  nu-n :  whi.-h  figures  place  it  well  up  in  tlie  list 
of  producers  in  the  Jlcnartiinec  ranye.  A  less  iui|>ortant  proposition  is 
th(^  Tlolhstcr  mine,  also  with  headquarters  at  the  county  scat;  it  ships 
aboni  2l),0nn  t.uis  yearly  and  employs  about  7-'>  iu<>n, 

Otiikr  Tdwns 

Palatka.  platte.l  in  the  suuiiaer  of  1901,  is  a  mining  town  (.f  some 
eonseipience.  tlie  lu'adipmrters  of  the  Verona  .Mining  Company,  which 
operati's  the  IJattic.  Ca.spian  and  Fo^arty  mines  at  that  poiTit.  Follow- 
ing aie  the  hitest  recordi'd  iirodueti<tns  with  nuudier  of  men  emplovcd: 
Balth'.  LSo.lUT  t(ui.s.  and  '2.W  men;  (Caspian.  '2(ir>.T(W,  with  27r,  employ- 
ees:   Fogerfy.  S(;.l"ii)  tons  and  7;")  men. 

Jfansfield  is  a  village  a  few  luiles  east  of  (;rystal  Falls.  wvU  known 
a.s  the  loeation  of  the  productive  mine  liy  that  name.  It  has  lieen  ope- 
rated for  a  down  yeai's.  in'odnees  over  114.000  ton.s  of  ore  annimlly  and 
employs  11(1  men. 

Aiua.sa,  nm-thwest  of  the  eoimty  si'at.  is  a  station  an<l  good  mining 
town  on  tile  Chicago  &  X.)rth-Western  Railway,  and  de|)ends  upon  tlu' 
Hemhiek  mine  i>perated  by  the  Hendoek  River  Jlining  Company.  This 
concern  employs  about  l.">0  men  and  ships  out  over  li2,00(J  tons  of  ore 
annually.     Tt  platted  the  town  in  October,  ^m^i. 

A(;rici"[,ti're  and  Good  Ro.vds 
The  resident  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  wlui  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  not  far  in  the  future  when  agriculture  will  assume  its  rightful  im- 
portance as  a  .source  of  permanent  prosperity— this  thoughtful  citizen 
fully  recognizes  the  practical  relation  between  the  development  of  agii- 
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cultural  interests  and  the  building  of  good  roads.  Iron  county,  as  a 
political  body,  has  also  acted  broadly  and  promptly  upon  this  theory 
and  fact,  and  its  $150,()(X)  bond  issue  of  May,  1911,  for  the  building,  re- 
building, repairing  and  extension  of  the  County  Road  System  is  a  wisely- 
incurred  indebtedness.  The  system  was  adopted  by  the  county  ooly 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  now  includes  some  seventy  miles  of  graveled 
and  macadamized  thoroughfares.  The  so-called  trunk-line  extends 
through  the  county  from  east  to  west,  taking  in  Iron  River,  Stambaugh, 
Crystal  Falls  and  Mansfield.  Thus,  within  this  short  peiiod,  a  fair 
start  has  been  made  to^vard  providing  good  roads  to  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  best  local  markets. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  regarding  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
county  for  the  prosecution  of  husbandry.  First,  as  to  its  soil.  This  is 
largely  till,  whose  basis  is  the  scourings  from  hard  roeks  caused  by 
glacial  action.  In  Itou  county,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  Upper  Penin- 
sula, this  till  supports  heavy  growths  of  hardwood.  JIapIe  is  the  mosi 
abundant  tree;  birch,  dm  and  l)as.swood  are  plentiful,  while  hemlock, 
spruce  and  pine  formerly  occurred  to  some  extent.  Even  patches  of  the 
latter  varieties,  however,  have  disappeared  before  the  lumberman's  axe. 
But  the  mining  companies  are  now  buying  extensive  hardwood  tracts 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  future  supply  of  mine  timber,  although  a 
considerable  part  of  these  forested  till  areas  is  held  for  speculative  pur- 
Ijosesj  as  the  value  of  the  hardwood,  and  also  the  land  on  H'hich  it 
groivs,  is  steadily  appreciating. 

Although  specifically  referring  to  the  Iron  River  district,  R.  C.  Al- 
len, director  of  the  state  geological  survey,  draws  the  following  infer- 
ences in  his  liJlO  report  which  will  apply  to  the  county  as  a  whole: 
' '  Sooner  or  later,  with  increase  in  population  and  the  consequent  greater 
demand  for  land,  the  till  areas  will  be  cleared  of  their  forests  and  in 
their  place  will  be  cultivated  fields.  Experience  has  already  proven  that 
the  till  areas  respond  bountifully  to  cultivation.  Good  drainage  is 
assured  by  the  high  and  rolling  character  of  the  till  and  soils  of  this 
variety  maintain,  as  a  rule,  excellent  tilth  under  cultivation.  Sticky 
clay  or  gumbo  soils  are  exceptional,  owing  to  the  sandy  character  of  the 
till  and  the  natural  humus  content  of  the  soil  layer.  The  summer  sea- 
son is  short,  but  hay,  small  grains  and  vegetables  adapted  to  the  climate 
yield  excellent  crops.  The  chief  drawback  to  agriculture  here  is  not 
the  climate  or  poor  soil,  but  the  extreme  bouldery  character  of  much  of 
the  till.  This,  however,  is  an  obstacle  which  can  be  overcome  here  as  it 
lias  been  in  other  areas.  The  writer  has  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  agricultural  pos.sibilities  of  this  area  and  believes  that,  in  time,  the 
main  industrj'  here  will  be  based  on  agriculture." 

Add  to  th<fle  words  of  the  scientist,  the  following  from  the  pen  of  a 
well-posted  and  practical  journalist,  and  the  .story  Ls  fairly  complete 
and  full  of  promise:  "That  the  hardwood  timber  lands  do  make  first- 
class  farms  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture.  Scien- 
tists have  analyzed  the  soil  p.nil  declared  it  good.    They  have  investigated 
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the  cliiiiatu'  (-(iiiilitioii.s.  tlie  rainfall,  and  the  water  supply,  and  have 
dwlaiiiied  leariit'dly  im  the  results*  tliat  oni;ht  to  come  from  these  condi- 
tions; but  better  than  all  this  is  the  fact  that  practical  farmeis  are  here 
to  tell  of  the  reniilts  that  have  actually  oonie  to  them.  In  Iron  River 
township  may  he  found  I'aul  .Minckler,  Andy  Hiiyinjiton.  Jen.s  Petereon, 
Josh  Coffin,  Peter  Andreasen,  Peter  Christen-sen  and  a  score  or  more  in 
the  Beechwooil  distriet;  in  Bates,  Olaf  Ilolgemo,  Andrew  Eriekson, 
Olaf  Anderson,  AV.  P.  Winton,  John  Soderrpiist  and  many  other.s;  in 
Stambangh,  Ole  Oleson,  Peter  Brown,  Edward  Franke,  San»  Sacrison, 
and  Charley  Eriekson;  in  Atkinson,  Zebina  JleColiiian,  James  Boss, 
Loiiis  King;  in  fact,  there  are  hundreds  who  can  prove  that  the  soil 
here  is  of  the  best. 

"The  Upper  Peninsula  is  destined  to  be  a  great  stock  raising  sec- 
tion, as  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  grasses — in 
fact  there  is  none  better.  Other  crops  do  eqnally  as  well,  sueh  as  wheat, 
oats,  rj'e,  barley,  cabbages,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  peas.  This  latter 
crop  will  prove  a  fine  substitute  for  corn,  through  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  grown,  and  the  large  yields  of  forage  and  grain  returned.  To 
dairy  cows  a  limited  (luantity  of  meal  made  from  this  product  may  be 
fed  with  advantage,  while  for  sheep  and  hogs,  it  is  excellent  food." 

County  Statistics 

Among  the  taxpaj'ers  of  Iron  county  are  twenty-two  of  the  largest 
iron  and  steel  corporations,  twenty  large  land  and  lumber  companies 
and  five  hundred  farmers,  constituting  the  three  principal  interests  of 
the  county. 

As.seRsed  valuation,  1910,  $6,032,554. 

Estimated  true  valuation,  $12,000,000. 

Total  bonded  debt  (including  the  issue  of  county  road  bonds  for 
Hay,  mil)  ^162.000. 

Ill  1800  the  population  of  the  county  was  4,4:12;  in  1900.  8,990,  and 
in  1910,  15.164.  By  town.ships,  cities  and  villages  the  comparative  ex- 
hibit is  as  f{)llows: 

Division                                                                         1910  1900      1890 

Bates  township 573  402        594 

Crystal  Falls  City  3.773  3.231 

Crystal  Falls  township  1,638  707     i,17H 

Hematite  township   1.115  ()04 

Iron  River  town.sbip,  including  Iron  River  village.  .3,085  1.777     1,42(; 

Iron  River  village  2.4511  1.482     1,117 

Mansfield  township   3.55  350 

Mastodon  township   385  172        1 1 1 

Stambaugh  township,  indu.linfr  Stamhaii(,'h  village,  ,4.238  1.201         711 

Stamhaugh    village    1 ,322  H95 
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DlCKlXSON   CoiNTl 

Tile  t'Ounty  of  Di<-kuisoii,  the  yonnge.st  in  the  Ujipor  Peninsula,  was 
chiefly  taken  fioni  the  uiirtherii  part  of  lleiicmiinee  eounty.  witli  Kiiiall 
donations  from  Jlarijiiette  and  Iron  eonnties.  The  prime  einise  for  its 
creation  is  thus  well  put:  "From  the  first  dlst-ovcry  of  iron  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  iFenominee  river  that  region  was  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Menominee  Iron  Range,  It  eompiised  three  eounties — .Menominee  and 
Iron,  in  Jlichigan,  and  Florence  in  Wisconsin,  lieinji  a  wild  and  unset- 
tled region  tlieae  counties  were  math'  very  large  and  a  few  years  of  pros- 
perity and  growth  made  it  evident  that  a  division  of  the  largest  county, 
Jlenominee,  was  necessary.  The  northern  jiart  being  a  region  of  nietal- 
iferous  mountains  and  the  southern  part  entirely  devoted  to  lumber  in- 
dustries made  a  very  natural  division;  so  on  October  2,  lSi)l,  although 
the  victory  was  celebrated  as  early  as  Jlay  21st,  a  new  county  was  formed 
principally  from  the  northern  part  of  .Menominee  county,  in  honor  of 
lion.  Don  M.  Dickinson.  Although  the  principal  industry  was  mining, 
the  countrj'  contained  rich  timber  lands,  but,  being  on  the  Menominee 
river,  the  timber  was  floated  to  ilenominee  and  Marinette  to  be  manu- 
factured. Thus  the  business  interest  in  Dickinson  county  was  given  to 
mining,  the  older  mines  being  worked  to  full  capacity,  while  new  explor- 
ation.s  have  been  constantly  developing  into  producing  mines. 

Old  Ql'innesec 

Quinnesec  is  the  oldest  town  on  the  ilenominee  Range  and  was  laid 
out  by  Hon.  John  L.  Buell,  an  educated  man  of  Lansing  who  had  rep- 
resented the  united  counties  of  Mackinaw,  Schoolcraft,  Delta  and  Jle- 
nominee  in  the  ilichigan  legislature,  but  who,  in  his  younger  days,  was 
a  pioneer  of  the  western  plains  and  a  born  explorer  of  new  lands.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1873,  Mr.  liiiell  commenced  his  first  practical  exi>lora- 
tions  on  the  range,  on  the  southeast  (inarter  of  section  'Si.  township  40, 
range  SO  th(  piesent  site  of  the  original  Quinnesec  mine.  On  the  2d 
day  of  August  same  ^ear,  ore  was  stnick  by  a  line  of  test  pits,  on  a 
formation  ninnmg  ftom  south  to  north.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
187!i-4,  the  first  consignment  of  ore  mined  on  the  range  was  taken  by 
Mr.  liiiell  b\  sleigh  and  wagon  to  ^[enominee,  about  seventy  miles  in  all, 
forty  mihs  of  nhuh  was  over  the  stflte  road.  Fifty-three  tons  was  thus 
transported.  This  product  was  smelted  by  the  Menominee  Furnace 
Company.  Jlr.  Hneil  had  an  interest  in  the  property,  by  right  of  agri- 
cultural scrip  entry  in  1864.  which  was  now  leased  to  the  Slihvaukee 
Iron  Company.  IJy  the  failure  of  this  company,  however,  and  by  the 
death  of  Cajit.  Ward  further  operations  were  delayed  for  the  next  two 
yeais.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Ilulst,  the  veteran  explorer  who  in  1872  had 
cached  his  outfit  and  returned  to  Milwaukee,  was  in  1873  working  like 
a  beaver  in  the  footsteps  of  .Ma.jor  Brooks,  state  geologist,  on  section  6, 
township  39,  range  29  between  the  Quinnesec  and  the  Vulcan,  and  in 
1874  was  exploring  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Republic  mine  in  the 
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Marquette  range.  During  the  fait  of  1872,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  Co.,  wisely  apprehending  that  the  outlook  for  an  immense  ore 
production  was  more  than  promising,  deflected  the  roiid  they  were  build- 
ing from  Marinette  to  Escanaba  to  accomtiiodate  the  new  iron  fields. 
Six  miles  of  right-of-way  was  cut  from  I'oweis  westward  toward  the 
Breen  mine  with  a  view  to  the  imiiiediiite  construction  of  a  branch  road. 
In  the  fall  of  1873,  as  the  iron  interests  in  eomnion  with  the  (,'omiiierce 
of  the  country  were  suffering  with  the  then  universal  depression,  ex- 
plorations and  railway  operations  were  alike  discontinued. 

In  1876  Sir.  Buell  platted  the  village  of  Qninnesec,  the  plat  being 
recorded  ilarch  21st  of  the  following  year.  In  1877  Jason  K.  and  An- 
son F.  "Wri^lit  opened  the  first  store  in  the  place,  and  continued  there 
in  general  morehandi.se  until  ISSii.  R.  G.  Brown  was  the  first  postmas- 
ter, the  office  being  in  Wright  Brothers  store.  The  first  portable  .saw- 
mill in  these  i)arts  was  set  up  by  Jlr.  Buell,  in  1S76,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  built  the  pioneer  school  l)onse  and  donated  land  for  the 
Catholic  and  Methodist  churches. 

First  Shipsien'ts  op  Ore 

In  1877  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  which  had  purchased  the 
leases  of  the  Milwaukee  Iron  Com]>any,  and  of  which  new  company  Dr. 
Hulst  H'as  a  member,  renewed  operations  at  the  A'ulcan,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  causes  previously  written  of.  The  doctor  was  again 
in  harness,  and  in  evidence  of  his  realism,  may  be  recorded  here,  the 
dLscovery  of  the  eelcbrated  Chapin  mine  at  Iron  Moiuitain,  where  in 
1878  the  first  shaft  was  sunk— a  continuation  of  a  test  pit — when  at  a 
depth  of  between  60  and  70  feet  ore  was  first  disi^losed.  In  1S80  the 
first  shipments  of  ore  from  this  bonanza  amounted  to  34.;)56  tou.s.  In 
1890  these  shipments  had  increased  to  742.843  tons,  when  it  was,  liy  fai'. 
the  leading  pi-odueer  of  the  range,  as  it  is  today. 

In  March,  1877.  the  ilonominee  Mining  Couipany  engaged  Lewis 
Whitehead,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Ilulst  exploring  party,  to  take 
charge  of  its  various  enterprises.  Tlio  ^Icnominee  River  Railway  was 
again  under  con.stniction  into  the  new  mining  country  and  on  July  ]0, 
1877,  killed  its  first  man.  Open  and  surface  work  continui'd  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  2d  of  September  a  sjiipmeiit  of  twenty-five  carloads 
was  made  from  the  Brecn  mine,  of  which  Jei'ome  Schwartz  wlm.  after- 
ward, as  mentioned.  bccMuie  a  leading  citizen  of  Cry.stal  Falls — was  cap- 
tain. The  old  [ircituug.  now  the  Vulcan,  became  beadquai-teis. of  these 
operations  and  about  tiiis  time  4.ii21  tons  of  ore  were  .shipped  from  West 
Vnlean,  On  the  12th  of  September  the  first  carload  of  freight,  cmsist- 
iiig  of  hay,  bar  iron,  etc..  backed  into  Vulcan.  This  same  day  Dr.  Ilulst 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  agent  in  residence  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
Menominee  Wining  Company,  Lew  Whitehead,  captain  at  Vulcan.  A.  C. 
Brown,  purchasing  agent,  Ilenrj'  Fisk.  bookkeeper,  and  Dr.  Belknap, 
physician. 

The  first  school  meeting  on  the  range  was  held  in  a  logging  camp. 
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between  the  Viilcan  iind  the  mouth  of  the  Sturgeon.  JHss  Reath  was 
appmnte<l  teaHier  and  "school  was  kept"  witliin  the  camp,  the  dark 
forest  being  the  playground,  and  the  stately  fir  trees  the  hounds. 

In  1S78  the  Breen  mine  was  closed  down  and  vacated.  In  Jiay  of 
the  sauie  year  Mr.  Curnow,  of  Jlilwimkee.  took  charge  of  the  Quinnesec 
mine,  and  the  place  commeneed  to  boom  as  a  mining  town,  and  as  the 
terminus  of  railroad  construction. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Norway  mine,  section  5,  township 
39,  range  29,  was  opened  up  by  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  the 
explorations  having  been  carried  on  by  John  N,  Annstrong.  The  Cy- 
clops was  also  opened  up  in  1878.  as  was  the  old  "Saginaw,  section  4 
mine,"  later  known  as  the  Perkins — township  30,  range  29 — rechristened 
in  1879,  in  honor  of  Captain  John  Perkins,  the  new  superintendent.  The 
first  giant  powder  used  on  the  range  was  utilized  in  blasting  the  bed  of 
the  Sturgeon  river  in  1878.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  5Ir.  "Whitehead  for- 
mally  threw  open  the  Vulcan  Hotel,  while  in  February  and  April  of  the 
following  j'ear  the  women  of  the  locality  obtained  due  recognition — Sirs, 
Patrick  SIcCarty  by  presenting  her  husband  with  the  first  girl  of  the 
range  and  Jlrs.  Whitehead  doing  likewise  with  the  pioneer  baby  boy. 

In  April,  1876,  exploration  was  commenced  on  section  34,  township 
401,  range  18,  for  Tiittle  &  nar\-ey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  on  May  16th 
ore  was  discovered  and  declared  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising finds  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  This  mine  developed  into  the  Com- 
monwealth. Later  explorations,  by  Otto  C.  Davidson,  disclosed  a  large 
body  of  ore  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  34,  the  Badger  mine, 
which  proved  an  important  discovery.  Mr.  Davidson  is  now  general 
superintendent  of  the  several  mines  of  the  Oliver  Mining  Company  in 
both  the  Menominee  and  Gogebic  ranges,  including  the  great  Chapin 
mine,  and  is  among  the  most  widely  known  and  honored  of  those  who 
have  been  the  founders  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
He  is  not  only  an  authority  on  alt  matters  pertaining  to  iron  mining, 
but  a  whole-souled  man  who,  with  all  the  extensive  interests  resting  on 
on  his  shoulders,  is  never  too  busy  to  extend  a  kindly  greeting  to  all 
comers.  He  is  exactly  fittetl  for  the  important  position  to  which  he 
has  attained  by  virtue  of  his  own  merit. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  pioneer 
mines  in  the  Menominee  range  Quinnesec  was  the  objective  point  of 
most  of  the  operations,  but,  with  the  opening  of  the  Chapin  mine  and 
the  coming  of  the  North-Western  Railway  to  Iron  Mountain,  in  1879, 
its  importance  waned  and  finally  disappeared. 

Founding  of  Iron  Mountain 
In  July,  1880,  the  first  locomotive  steamed  its  way  around  the  curve 
and  halted  near  the  center  of  Iron  Mountain.  Previous  to  this  the  city 
was  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  known  as  "Section  30"  in  the  early  days, 
and  at  the  time  of  Quinnesec 's  decease  became  the  asylum  for  its  most 
prominent  men  of  business,  Messrs.  A.  F.  Wright  and  Hugh  McLaiigh- 
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Hii  innvint;  in  ;it  th;it  liiiii^.     In  1S7S  tlu'vr  wi-iv  ImiI  Ioui-  \'\ni->->^  ".■ru| 
foi-tlu'  jiiirpiws  uf  U-snU: 

Willi  flu-  .l.>v..|n|.iii<-iit  (if  lh<-  wi.ii.l.'rfiil  ('li;i|.iit  -.md  l.iiiiilimii. 
niidcs.  iM.'ji  iHHiM'.l  in.  tlu-.-iiin|i  oi  my  souls  si mhi  swdlnl  ils  iiiiiliilii 
tiK'stnry  of  ilstmtsiiivs  w,TcciiriiIiit.-.l  aii.l  fn^sli  iiilililions  vv.-iv  tnr 
on  t(.  Ihc  vill;iv:i>.  TIu'  lirsl  of  IIh-sc  wnv  tliv  Str|tlicnson  i.in!  Kii'slu 
th<-n  th.'  .I<'nl;in.s  iiiul  S[)it'>^.  thru  Ihc  St.  t'lriir.  tli.'  IlMiiiilt^in,  .Mrrryi, 
iiii.l  1h.>    liosviilicini.  until   Wu-  ^ou^'^l   lillli'  iiiiniiiy:  lowii   i>f   IT)!)    pm 


in    ISSn.    irivw    In    tlu-  ,lini('n'<i,>n.s    of   ;|    ,-ilv    of   S.IKKI    |.,.,p|r.   ,-iu.l    w.is    in- 
<;.n>...uiU;\   MS  ;i   iDiniinpiilily   A|.ri!  2.   1SS7. 

.|o,s,.p}i  ilitnihly  ki-jil  til,.  tiiM  iMMnlini;  lions,,  in  TSTS.  co-ti'diiirinirv 
wilh  llin  siiikiiiM-.,f  111,,  /irsi  ('li;i|Mn  .sliiifl,  .iiul  intion.j  oIIht  i-ili/cns  UU-u- 
tifi(><l  «illi  ilu-  nu-W  liisl,irv  of  tli*.  town,  wnv  A,  K.  Wri-ht.  !l.  M<-- 
Lmi-hlin.  W.  W,  !'Vl,'h.  .111,1.  Kri,.,lri,'li.s,  l)r,  (';nn,.i-„n.  (Vo.  V.  StMhiTt, 
K«l.  .1,  hijrrjun.  S,il.  Noh|,..  [!.  L.  IhnnnuMi,!.  II.  IVV,-]-,..  VivJMii  CIk'H.^w, 
W.  IIo,.kinir.  OliviT  KviUis.  ,'x-.Mny.>|.  Tnul,'!!.  K,  S.  Hii,-K-.  S,  :\l,irton- 
sen,  Ai-Jlim-  Flatt.  .1.  K.  Rol.hin.s.  H,  ('roll.  M.  filoiisou.  Alck'iTiiiin  Han- 
cock, nr,  Cnw.-ll,  Cmi-I  S,-lml,k.s,  City  CK^rk  Snviiiir.  J.  D.  Ciullip.  A. 
J.  Lcvctiue.  n.  II.  S<-ott,  J.   n.   \V,nin,>r.  Ocor-r,.  Al,'x;in.lcr,  -Tobn  Rule, 
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Jos.  Lemieux,  the  Merritt  brothers,  and  F.  W.  MeKinney,  who  was  ac- 
tive in  hh  efforts  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  the  place — besides  many 
others  whose  indifEerence,  however,  to  written  requests  for  information, 
must  rest  for  the  reason  of  omission  of  reference  in  these  pages.  John 
R,  Wood,  afterward  of  the  First  National  Bank,  who  prospected  for 
mineral  as  early  as  Jlarch,  1879,  and  became  manager  of  the  Cornell 
mine,  and  was  later  identified  with  the  Feleh  Jtountain  and  Vulcan  in- 
dustries and  jiassed  two  years  in  the  Gogebic  Range,  and  subsequently 
in  Ishpeming,  did  not  make  Iron  Mountain  his  permanent  home  until 
188T.  In  1880  the  Chapin  shipped  34,556  and  the  Lumberman's,  or 
Ludington.  8.816  tons  of  ore.  The  Millie,  or  old  Hewitt  mine,  made  its 
first  shipment  of  4,352  tons  in  1881,  and  the  future  of  Iron  Mountain 
was,  even  then,  considered  assured.  At  that  time,  the  population  of  the 
place  was  chiefly  composed  of  Americans  and  Comishmen  from  the  cop- 
per country  or  from  the  older  mine-<!  of  the  Marquette  range,  with  a  few 
Italians.  Jleanwhile  the  prospectors  were  hard  at  work  and  the  Indiana 
mine  in  1882  shipped  4,280  tons,  and  the  Calumet  under  the  superin- 
tendeney  of  John  R.  Wood,  5,847,  and  in  1886  the  Cornell,  discovered 
by  the  same  expert,  made  its  first  shipment  of  4,566  tons,  whilst  many 
other  explorations,  such  as  the  Garfield,  the  Hecla  and  the  Hancock  held 
out  inducements  more  or  less  encouraging. 

For  a  time  the  gospel  was  preached  by  a  Cornish  miner,  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Chapin  boarding  house.  This  volunteer  evangelist  was 
shortly  afterwards  killetl— the  first  fatality  in  the  Chapin.  In  1884 
the  first  Episcopal  service  was  held  in  the  Brown  street  school  house,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Eichbaum,  missionary  from  Escanaba.  From  1882  to 
1884  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  pastor  of  Quinnesee,  supplied  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Catholic  population,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Pr.  Faust,  who  secured  by  his  exertion  the  property  upon  which  the 
church  and  school  house  now  stand  and  which  former  was  opened  for 
worship  during  the  year  named.  Father  Faust  is  credited  with  the  firm 
establishment  of  his  faith  at  Iron  Mountain. 

Originally  and  for  many  years  within  the  boundaries  of  Menominee 
county,  its  singular  qualifications  which  it  shared  in  common  with  Nor- 
way were  largely  lost  sight  of,  in  its  geographical  relation  to  the  county 
town,  seventy  miles  to  the  southward.  In  October,  1891,  agitation  had 
its  reward,  and  Iron  Mountain  has  since  been  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Dickinson  county.  Its  population  was  then  nearly  9,000,  and  it  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  second  among  the  towns  of  old  Menominee  county. 
In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  9,242  and  in  1910  of  9,216,  distributed  by 
wards  as  follows:  Ward  1,  2,431;  Ward  2,  1,658;  Ward  3,  1,345; 
Ward  4,  1,867;   Ward  5,  1,915. 

Pioneer  Items 
The   following  interesting  items,   furnished  by  an   old  settler,   are 
given  at  this  point,  which  closes  the  pioneer  chapter  of  Iron  Mountain's 
history:     "The  real   commencement  of  Iron   Mountain  occurred  July 
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5,  181'.>.  ivlicn  Captiiiii  Joliii  Wieks  iirnveil  at  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Cliapiii  location,  Jiwoiiipanied  hy  scvoii  men,  all  in  the  employ 
of  the  Jlenimiince  Iron  Company  and  coino  hither  from  Qninnesee  to 
make  new  exploi"itiou.s.  They  brought  with  them  a  four-mule  team, 
with  tents,  to<ils  and  piovisiniis  and  a  few  boards  with  which  to  build 
a  kitchen  ami  roof  over  a  rongli  table  plaeed  in  an  opening  of  the  forest. 
The  tents  were  pitched  on  section  30.  On  the  loth  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember came  Joseph  Sandercock,  a  blacksmith,  and  put  up  the  lirst  anvil 
on  the  site  of  Iron  Mountain;  his  forge  was  a  big  stump  and  he  hung 
hia  bcHows  between  two  trees.  On  October  22,  1871),  the  Menominee 
Kangc.  then  published  at  Qninnesee,  said  that  the  Chapin  mine  was  down 
sixty  feet  and  that  what  was  thought  to  be  gooil  ore  had  been  found. 

"Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  mining  company's  shacks.  David  Ulajo 
completed  a  honse.  and,  as  cold  wcatlier  had  set  in,  it  was  soon  overflow- 
ing with  boarders.  About  two  weeks  later  Jerome  Rayome  had  finished 
a  boarding  house,  as  well  as  the  Menominee  J[ining  Company.  All  of 
there  pioneer  bnildings  were  situated  abont  on  a  line  with  the  present 
Vnlcan  street.  Others  were  added,  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  were  re- 
moved in  18S5  with  the  caving-in  of  the  gronnd  on  account  of  mining. 

"When  Captain  'WLeks  fiist  arrived  a  roving  band  of  Indians  was 
encamped  near  bv.  and  a  deserted  log  .shack,  formerly  occupied  by  lum- 
bermen, stood  near  the  present  .site  of  the  St.  Panl  depot.  The  nearest 
inhahiti'd  building  was  about  half  way  to  Qninnesee.  And  that  was  only 
thirty-two  years  ago! 

"Tile  tirst  birth  at  the  Cliapin  location  (or  Section  30,  as  it  was 
called)  was  that  o!*  Lillian  Rayome.  daughter  of  Jerome  and  Desanges 
(Germain!  Kayome.  <m  -lannary  S.  IHiiiO.  and  the  tirst  birth  in  the  eity 
proper  was  that  of  \Yilliam  P.  Hayes,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ellen  (Gar- 
rity)  Hayes,  on  the  2Ttli  of  July,  ISfitl. 

"Iron  Mountain  was  plattetl  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  Samuel  AV.  and 
Isaac  Stephenson  and  -foscpb  Flesheim.  iiroprietors.  The  plat  embraced 
fifteen  blocks  and  sis  .streets — Flesheim.  Brown,  Lndington..  Kughitt, 
Stepl!en.son  aiid  Merritt.  and  wa,s  recorded  December  15,  1870.  Frank 
Ayers,  a  Maine  bai'helor  who  had  been  exploring  in  these  regions,  was 
first  to  have  a  building  ready  for  occupancy.  It  stood  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lndington  street  and  Stephenson  avenue.  He  had  procured 
some  Inmber  from  Marinette  and  cut  cedars  in  the  swamp  near  by  for 
studding,  and  when  the  little  building  was  ready  stocked  it  with  jackets, 
mittens,  overalls,  stockings,  shoes  and  boots,  tobacco,  liquor — anything 
which  woiild  probably  be  craved  or  needed  by  either  lumbermen  or 
miners.  Later  Ayers  started  a  restaurant,  a  grocery  and  a  meat  market; 
was  quite  a  hustler  while  he  remained  at  Iron  Mountain,  but  his  business 
finally  went  into  the  hands  of  others  and  he  left  for  parts  nnknown. 

Charles  Parent,  however,  was  the  first  general  merchant,  as  he  came 
to  Iron  Mountain  in  November,  1879.  and  displayed  his  stock  in  a  tent, 
soon  completing  a  building  for  his  business.  This  was  on  Stephenson 
avenue   between    Ludington    and  Brown  streets.     Mr.  Parent,  who  was 
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till!  Sfi'iiml  postniaHtiT.  pontimied  in  business  for  many  years  and  was  an 
lioiiored  citizen  until  his  death. 

"R.  C.  Philbrook,  the  first  postmaster  of  Iron  Mountain,  also  dealt 
in  general  md'oliaudisc.  as  well  as  li«juors.  In  January,  1880,  Andrew 
Bayingtou  and  family  arrived.  Ids  ^^ife  being  the  first  woman  to  reside 
hen^  Mra.  AViliiani  Parent  did  not  einiie  until  April,  1880,  a  short  time 
after  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Hayes  and  wife,  while  Jlrs.  Charles  Parent 
did  not  become  a  resident  until  July  of  that  year.  Sir.  Boyiugton  was 
engaged  in  business  at  Iron  Mountain  for  about  two  years,  wlien  he  re- 
moved to  Iron  River,  in  connection  with  whose  development  he  has  been 
already  noted.  L,  A.  Laughiin  was  the  fii'st  station  agent  of  the  North- 
western Railroad,  whieh,  as  stated,  renehed  Iron  Mountain  in  -Inly.  1880. 

"In  1880  work  was  conmieneetl  on  a  school  building,  located  on  Hrown 
sti'cet  between  Stephenson  and  Iron  Mountain  avenues,  but  was  not 
ready  for  oeeupancy  until  January  1,  1881,  when  it  opened  with  AVilliani 
N.  Shepard  as  teacher.  AVhile  the  building  was  iii  process  of  erection 
the  sch(X)l  population  had  so  increased  that  the  pupils  were  oliligcd  to 
sit  three  in  a  sent  made  (mly  for  two.  This  first  Inm  Mountain  sehool 
was  in  session  eijrht  months,  ehising  September  1,  1881.  Hefore  another 
term  commenced  other  rooms  had  been  tini.shed  iind  three  teachers  were 
enijiloyed.  ilr.  Shepard  not  lieiiig  a  nicinlier  of  the  force  as  he  !iad  ac- 
cepted a  'lietter  job'  in  connection  with  the  Cliapin  mine," 

CK.M'IN    -VXD   I'lEw.vmc   MiNtJS 

ify  far  tlie  laryiest  siiigle  iJidustty  located  at  Iron  Mountain  is  the 
Chapiu  mine  on  section  '-UK  couiju-ising  the  Cha|)in.  Ludiugton  and 
Hamilton  sliafts.  which  di.stingnisji  tlic  ohi  mines  wlii<-h  have  liecn  con- 
solidated under  tb<>  rnaiiagcincnt  of  the  Oiivei'  Mining  Company.  The 
general  su|ieiiiitcndeut  of  the  ^-reat  interests  cciitci'in^  at  this  jioint  is 
Otto  C.  Davidson.  IT.  A.  Chapin,  of  Xiles,  Michigan,  was  the  owner 
of  the  original  mine,  from  whom  il  was  biased  by  the  .Mem.mince  Min- 
ing Oompajiy,  Mr.  (.'bapjn  receiving  a  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on 
all  the  ore  shi|ipcd.  Ex|>lorations  wece  commenced  under  Mr.  Chapin's 
owncr.ship  in  July.  1879,  and  a  -short  time  after  the  ci)iii|iany  secured  its 
proprietary  interests.  In  June.  IHHi).  tlic  iiiitie  made  its  firfst  sbi|uuents, 
whieh  amounted  during  the  ,vear  to  '.i-iS>~}l>  tons.  The  original  discovery 
was  made  on  the  line  between  sections  -iO  and  :51,  at  a  point  about  four 
hundred  feet  west  of  the  east  line  of  the  company's  tract.  At  this  point 
an  exploration  pit  was  commenced  on  the  foot-wall,  the  top  of  which  was 
on  section  31,  and  was  carried  down  through  fifty  feet  of  surface  and 
thirty-two  feet  of  ore,  the  vein  being  apparently  only  about  four  feet 
in  widtli.  The  proprietary  interest  originally  held  by  the  Menominee 
Mining  Cimipany  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sehlesinger  Syndieate  and 
was  styled  the  Chapin  Mining  Company. 

The  Ludington  mine  was  discovered  in  188f)  by  Geoi^e  E.  Stock- 
bridge,  and  originally  consisted  of  120  acres  in  section  25.  It  was  leased 
from  the  fee  owners,  the  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal   Company,  whose 
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toll  ou  shipments  wiis  futty  cents  a  tun.  Thi;  ][;iniiltoii  mine  was  dis- 
covered by  John  T.  Jones  in  18SS,  in  tlic  same  seetion  as  the  original 
Cha]«ii,  and  was  owiiod  hy  the  Hamilton  Ore  Company.  Shi|»ments 
eoiiniioneeil  in  1880.  Hoth  mines  were  good  ])rodiieers  but  were  Huoded 
in  IWi;}.  and  remained  idle  mitil  they  beeame  the  property  i}f  the  Oliver 
Alining  Company.  An  stated,  witli  the  original  mine,  tliey  liave  sinee 
been  operated  as  sliafts,  the  entire  location  being  popularly  known  as 
the  Chapin  Jline.  Chapin  is  still  known  as  oni>  of  the  "wettest"  mines 
on  the  whole  Jlennminee  rangi-,  gathei>in<!  steadily  from  2.S()()  to  HMOi) 
jiallons  of  water  |ier  iniiuite.  The  Itulk  of  this  lius  lieen  hamih-d  through 
tile  Hamilton  .sliaft.  Everythinji  is  systeiuatie  and  modern  about  llie 
Chii]ii)i  mine.  Imth  uodi^rgronud  and  above-ground.  Tlie  ore  lioilies  iipcm 
whieli  it  draws  eon^ist  of  a  series  of  lenses  extending  easterly  an<l  west- 
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eriy  for  6.100  feet,     Tii  19011  the  manasrenu'ut  eiii|doyeil  Cfili  men,  ope- 
nit'ed  abont  fifty  maebiue  drilj.s  and  produeed  r>'J2,Ul  tons  of  oiv. 

After  the  Cha|iin  mine,  what  is  known  as  the  I'ewabie  is  the  largest 
producer  in  the  Iron  Mountaiu  district.  This  was  organized  in  1887 
by  John  II.  Van  Dyke.  Nelson  P.  Ilulst  and  associates  of  Milwaukee. 
AVisconsin.  to  take  over  the  bohlinfrs  of  tlie  Menominee  Jlining  Com- 
pany in  this  distriet,  otiier  than  the  Chapin  Mine  which  was  placed 
under  a  separate  corporatiim.  The  holdings  of  the  I'ewabie  Company, 
as  thus  oi^anizet),  included  the  north  half  of  section  ^(2,  town  40.  range 
30.  upon  which  was  afterward  dcveloi>ed  the  Pewabic  mine.  Explora- 
tion on  this  property  was  conimenced  in  Jlay,  1887.  and  a  large  working 
shaft  was  sunii  to  a  depth  of  350  feet  from  which  exploratory  work 
de^'eloped  the  liodies  of  merchanfable  ore  from  wbieh  the  prodnctiim  of 
the  mine  connneneed  late  in  18811.  sinee  which  time  the  mine  has  been 
a  continuous  producer  of  the  high  grade  ore  whicli  has  made  it  famous. 
In  1892  the  property  adjoining  to  the  west,  in  section  31  and  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  rpiarter,  section  30,  known  as  the  "\Val]>ole 
mine,  was  acquired  and  consolidated  with  the  Pewabic.     In  1893  the 
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south  half  of  syution  32,  formerly  kuown  as  the  Kieul  Ridge  mine,  was 
also  aL-(|uired  and  cuusolidafcd  with  the  Pewabii;  miiie,  since  whioh  time 
these  joint  propei'ties  have  been  known  as  the  Tewabie  Mine,  which  has 
]irodui-ed  Up  to  Jaiinary  1,  11)10,  6,936,789  tons.  For  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1909,  its  gross  output  was  452,500  tons,  and  it  had  464 
men  on  its  payroll. 

.Millie  mine,  one  of  the  old  properties  whieh  has  been  a  fair  producer 
on  the  Menominee  range,  is  also  operated  at  Iron  Jlountaiu.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Dessau  -Mining  Company. 

■The  present  eity  of  Iron  Jlountain  is  a  siibstaiitially-built  town  of 
over  nine  thousand  people,  being  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin &  ^liehigan  railroad  and  (m  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  North-West- 
etn  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Panl  Railroad  companies.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity;  has  twelve  churclies;  nine  schools  (three  cost- 
ing over  $15,000  and  one — the  High  School— $100,000 ;  a  Carnegie  pub- 
lic library  of  20,000  volumes;  an  $85,000  court  house;  two  good  banks 
and  several  newspapers — the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  latter 
being  the  Iron  Mountain  1'ira.s — and  a  fine  City  Hall. 

Norway  and  the  Aragon  Mine 

The  second  community  in  Dickinson  county,  in  point  of  pojiulatiun 
and  businesw,  is  Norway,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Iron  Mountain,  on  tlie 
Chicago  &  North -Western  and  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  railroads. 
In  1911  its  population  was  4,974  (a  little  over  half  that  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain), and  each  of  its  three  wards  had  the  following;  Ward  1,  1,547; 
Ward  2.  2,055;   Ward  3,  1,372. 

The  settlement  at  Norway  was  born  with  the  sinking  of  the  lirst 
test  jiit  at  the  old  Norway  mine  by  Anton  Odell  in  1877,  and  the  plat- 
ting of  the  original  town  (mostly  in  a  swamp)  by  Anton  Odell  Septem- 
ber 9,  187!).  Until  1881  Norway  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Brei- 
tnng;  it  caTMc  into  Norway  township  when  the  latter  was  organized  in 
1881,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  eity  April  27,  1891.  Norway  is  noted 
as  having  within  its  limits  the  renowned  Aragon  mine.  The  young  city 
was  ambitious  and  took  nine  siiuaie  miles  of  land  within  its  corfiorate 
limits,  numbering  among  her  original  additions  Frederickton,  Ingalls- 
dorf.  South  Norway  and  Brier  Hill. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  whether  it  was 
called  in  honor  of  the  nationality  of  the  founder,  or  ont  of  respect  for 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest  from  out  the  shades  of  which  it  was  hewed, 
remains  undetermined.  Its  platting,  however,  did  not  precede  its 
shipping  of  ore,  for  in  the  fall  of  1877.  in  October,  the  Vulcan  and 
Cyclops  shipped  4,593  tons,  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  Hreen 
shipped  its  5,812  tons  from  AVaucetlah. 

The  original  Norway  was  the  property  of  the  Menominee  Mining 
Company,  which  had  leased  the  location  from  the  Portage  Lake  &  Lake 
Superior  Ship  Canal  Company.  Its  first  practical  work  was  done  in 
Augu«t,  1878,  and  five  years  later  nearly  150,000  tons  of  ore  annually 
were  being  shipped  from  it. 
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III  tlH'  siiiiii-  vear  tlic  Hist  SMW-iiiill  on  the  ^^U'liomincL'  fimjri-  w;is 
vvi'i-U-i[  iit  Nonviiy  hy  JaiTics  and  (iwygf  O'CallMgluiji.  Siilisi-i|ucntly 
iinotlitT  linitlicr  ciitiTcd  tlio  firm,  and  iov  a  iniiiilK'r  itf  years  aftfrwiird 
it  l.rnkcd  ii«  tiKMifrh  Niinviiy  iiiijilit  liwoiiK-  quite  ;i  Iniiilicr  .■etitrr.  and 
tlic  center  <if  t\  [irodiiee  district  in  coiinoctiim  with  tlie  d<'velii|iiiieiit  iif 
eiiiiips  and  the  indiistiy  in  general. 

Tlie  first  post-.ftiee  was  opened  at  lii<;alkdorf  in  ^H1<K  wilh  C-  li. 
Kiiowlton  as  [lostTnastfr.  and  in  the  following'  winter  tlie  tnwn  wiis 
inclini'd  to  put  on  air«  from  tiie  fact  that  tho  \oi>w;iy  niaiiaft.-iiient  had 
iiiti(HlHcc<l  the  iniHivation  of  lijrlifinj:  its  mine  liy  elect rii-ity.  This  was 
to  facilitate  the  open  |iit  wiy.k  then  in  projfress,  an<)  w«s  tlie  first  elee- 
tric  litrht  |)hint  put  to  that  use  in  the  .Menominee  raii^e. 

only  to  cast  Hnelior,  The  strangers  within  its  jrates  aeeiininlateii  and  liy 
188:}  had  reJiehed  :t.lK)0  souls.  In  ISl^d,  .lames  IT.  Gee— for  sometime 
afterward  townshiji  eleiU.  and  Rieliard  Oliver  (■st;d)lished  theniselv.vs  in 
business.  In  ]SS2  einn.'  Richard  Browning:  in  1SS:i,  \Vm.  Ramsdell  ar- 
rived emharkintt  in  l)ii.sines,s  on  his  own  account  in  1888.  am!  was  ele<-ted 
first  troHsurer  of  the  newly  organized  city.  In  1881),  R.  {I.  Klannigan 
opened  his  law  ofli'.'e  in  Norway,  lieing  prosecuting  Jittorney  fiom  that 
year  until  188H;  h.e  was  also  elected  first  mayor  of  Norwjiy  in  ISill,  ami 
is  now  Circuit  -ludire  Flannagan.  In  1881  Capt,  II.  -1.  (lolwell.  tlie  widely 
known  mining  exjieit,  lieeanie  a  resi<leiit  of  Norway,  and  in  1884  Oeiirge 
0"Ca!laghan  hecaiMC  it  eitiwn  and  laid  out  tlie  addition  wliieli  hears  his 
name.  Cajilain  Colwell  lu'eanie  the  local  representative  of  Angus 
Smith,  of  .Milwaukee,  president  of  tli<-  Aragoii  when  that  location  was 
first  heiug  activelv  developed  in  1887, 

.Meanwhile  -Mr.  James  H.  Knight,  who  had  seveiv.l  his  eonneetion 
with  tie  I'enn  .Mining  rom|i;;ny.  hecame  inte:ested  in  the  ludilicatioii 
of  tie  Ciinrnl.  the  etlitorial  and  proprietory  i  esponsilnlities  of  whieli  lie 
a.ssuiiied  hy  purchase  in  188(i.  That  his  efforts  foward.s  develoiung  an 
interest  in  the  great  iron  Hiinjie  hy  his  relialile  re|)resentatioiis  of  the 
juineial  out-loolc.  were  not  wasted,  is  evideni'ed  liy  the  estiniatioii  ii! 
whieli  the  |ia|ier  and  its  publisher  have  continued  to  lie  held  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  hi  the  nianagenient  <if  the  Curr<nl  the  |iroprietor  was  nlily 
ahettt'il  I)y  .1.  .MeNaugliton.  assistant  editor.  In  1887  .Mr.  Kniglit  was 
appointed  inspector  of  mines  for  the  county;  has  sinee  gone  to  the 
legislature,  never  de>;erted  the  C,ii-y,iif.  and'generally  conducted  him- 
self as  an  ahle  and  honoralile  journali.st  and  eitizen. 

In  1878  the  town  was  almost  swept  elean  hy  fire,  lint  was  rebuilt 
within  !i  few  years  in  better  fashion.  It  enjoyed  its  second  revival  with 
the  substantial  performam-es  of  the  Aragim  mine,  opened,  as  stated,  in 
1887.  The  great  expectations  aroused  in  that  year  were  not  wet-blanli- 
eteil  with  disaiuiointnients.  and.  althoiisih  the  northern  or  old  part  of 
the  eity.  has  been  caving  in  for  the  past  ten  years,  on  account  ot  tne 
shifting  of  cpiick  .sands,  caused  by  uiidergniunil  o|>erati(ms,  pro|iorty 
owners  have  beeji  so  generously  reimbursed  for  actual  or  fancied  dam- 
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a{;i'«  'li«t  tilt  tiiH-nsmfii  and  the  Oliver  Jlining  Company  are  on  the  brat 
of  terms.  The  urigiual  Norway  of  the  low  lands,  however,  has  heeu  de- 
serted as  a  business  district  and  all  the  substantial  mereaiifik'  hoiisi's  and 
other  buildings  hav  been  erected  on  higher  ground  to  the  north,  out  of 
the  probable  .sphere  of  underground  workings  .still  being  actually  eon- 
dneted.  throufili  east  and  west  shafts,  under  the  name  of  the  Aragon 
mini'. 

The  Aragon  is  still  the  leading  mine  of  Norway  and  immediate 
vicinity,  its  workings  passing  under  the  old  part  of  the  eity.  and  its  , 
loeJition  eovei-iiig  ^2^)  acres.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Oliver  Mining  Com- 
pany combination.  Tn  UK'S)  the  management  pnt  out  308,000  tons  of 
ore  and  employed  MO  men.  The  Aragon  mine  has,  in  fact,  been  consid- 
ered the  main  industrial  support  of  Norway  for  many  years.  The  Cy- 
clops and  Norway  properties,  also  on  the  town  site,  are  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  I'enu  Iron  Company,  one  of  the  old  mining  corpora- 
tions of  the  range.  About  two  miles  west  is  a  small  location  operated  by 
E.  C.  Eastman  &  Ccmipany.  of  JIarinette.  \Viscousin.  and  known  as  the 
Few  mine. 

The  building  and  development  of  new  Norway,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  been  largely  the  work  of  the  Oliver  Jlining  Company — 
especially  of  its  adjunct  the  National  Tube  Company,  which  has  sold 
many  lots  in  the  town  site  to  prospective  residents  and  builders  at 
actual  cost. 

Norwa.v.  as  it  stands  today,  is  a  pretty  place,  its  main  biisinoss  street, 
lined  with  new  and  .substantial  buildings,  being  on  comparatively  level 
ground,  while  most  of  its  residences,  its  schools  (it  has  five  outside  the 
lligli  School),  and  its  churches  are  on  elevated  and  pleasant  .sites.  Just 
south  of  the  city  are  the  fair-grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
eialion.  conipri.sing  about  forty  acres  with  buildings  and  a  race  course. 
Since  its  birth,  about  five  years  ago,  the  as.soc!ation  has  been  growing 
iu  active  iiienibership  which  is  an  indication  of  pui)Iic  sentiment  regard- 
ing the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county. 

Other  Towns 

Vulcan,  a  few  miles  east  of  Norway,  is  <|uite  a  mining  center,  as  the 
East  Vulcan.  West  Vulcan,  Curry  and  Brier  Hill  mines,  owned  by  the 
I'enn  Iron  Company,  are  all  operated  from  that  point.  These  proper- 
tii'S,  and  the  Norway  and  Cyclops  mines  at  Norway,  controlled  b.y  the 
same  corporation,  have  an  annual  production  of  from  ;i5(),000  to  500,000 
tons  of  ore  per  annum.  The  hydro-electric  plant  of  the  company,  used 
foi-  operating  the  hoist.s,  air  compressoi-s  and  pnmps,  is  located  at  Stnr- 
ge(m  river,  some  thn'e  miles  from  the  mines.  The.se  so-called  Penn  prop- 
erties were  purchased  of  the  old  Menominee  Alining  Company  in  1885. 

T!)e  only  mines  operated  at  Quinnesec.  of  late  years,  have  been  the 
Vivian.  o\med  by  the  Vercma  Jlining  Company  and  under  the  unmage- 
raent  of  Piekands,  JIather  &  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
Quinnesec  by  Corrigan,  JfcKinney  &  Company.  Even  these  have  been 
an  inconstant  producer. 
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At  Ramlville  the  Grovcbrnd  .Mining  Cimipaiiy  operates  the  Grove- 
land  mine  on  a  ](icati(in  «£  60  aeres.  In  liWil  it  prodiicetl  24.!»3;J  tons 
uf  ore  and  eniployod  60  men. 

Sagola  is  a  villdge  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Iron  .Mountain,  on 
the  Oliieago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  It  is  not  a  mining  town, 
but  a  thriving  lumber  camp,  whose  chief  industry  eomprises  the  saw- 
mill and  planin^r-mill  eondiieted  by  the  Sagola  Lumber  Company.  It 
is  laid  out  on  a  level  site;  its  streets  are  lighteti  by  electricity  fr<ini  the 
lumber  company's  plant;  it  has  a  fine  school  and  town  hall,  and  exhib- 
its thrift  in  other  features. 

^\^auce(lah.  southeast  of  Vulcan  and  on  the  extreme  outskirt  of  tlie 
ilenominee  range,  is  the  site  of  the  old  Breen  mine  discovered  in  1866 
and  known  as  the  Dublin  shaft.  Its  mines  never  produced  much  ore  and 
it  hop^  to  become  a  growing  center  for  the  winter  lumber  camps  did  not 
long  survive.  The  mine  is  at  presi'ut  contro]ie<I  h.v  .Messrs.  Van  Dyke 
&  Brown,  who  have  iipenwl  up  a  large  body  of  ()re,  of  lower  grade  than 
most  that  has  been  shipped  from  the  propert.v.  The  Emmett  mine,  first 
operated  by  E.  S.  Ingalls,  Hartley  Preen  and  Thomas  Breen,  and  then 
by  the  Kimberleys,  w-a-s  purchased  and  is  now  held,  for  its  deiuwit  of 
low  grade  ores,  b.v  the  .Minnesota  Mining  Company. 

AfiRicri.TiTKB — Good  Rcuds — I'dpilation 
Dickin.son  county,  like  some  other  sections  of  the  Upper  IVuinsula. 
which  has  little  more  to  hope  for  as  a  lumber  country,  and  which  is 
aware  of  the  characteristic  uncertainties  of  mining,  is  turning  its  atten- 
tion, largel.v  thn)Ugh  its  well  organized  agricnitrn-al  society,  to  the  prob- 
lems and  fair  outlook  ottered  by  varifULS  branches  ()f  hu-sbandry.  As 
noted  in  the  sketch  of  Iron  county,  its  soil  is  also  largely  based  on  hard- 
sUmf  Bcourings,  or  sand,  but  repeated  expei-inients,  some  of  which  have 
resulted  in  permanent  and  profitable  farms,  have  demonstrated  that  it 
will  produce  good  hay  and  other  fodder  for  live-stock  and  tine  potatoes 
and  root  crops — esiieeiaJly  carrots  and  sugar  beets.  On  account  of  the 
danger  of  prevalent  May  frosts,  fruits  do  not  constitute  a.  sure  crop, 
although  this  drawback  is  largely  coimterbalanced  by  entire  freedom 
from  bugs  and  destructive  parasites.  Dickinson  county  has  raised  some 
fine  apples,  however,  and  is  ambitious  to  repeat  the  perfoniianee  of 
Delta  county  in  carrying  away  first  prize  at  the  state  fair  for  general 
excellence  in  that  variety  of  fruit. 

Dickinson  adopted  the  County  Road  System^upou  which  so  mate- 
rially depends  the  establishment  of  a  progressive  agricultural  populace 
— only  eight  years  ago,  lion.  James  P.  Knight  ba^-ing  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  bill,  and  largely  pushing  it  through  the  legislature, 
which  has  made  the  office  of  count.v  road  commissioner  elective,  instead 
of  appointive.  Thiee  commissioners  are  now  chosen,  the  county  road 
engineer  being  under  their  general  supervision. 

The  general  progress  of  Dickinson  county  for  the  past  decade  is  par- 
tially told  by  her  increase  in  pop\ilation,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the 
national  census: 
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TiiwNsiNPs  ANu  CrTiiiis                                                       1911)  19l)ii 

]',i\-rn  townsliip    KtiS  :y.V> 

HivituiiK    tounsliip    'm)  1 .1)74 

Fdcli    towiLship    77:i  4ili) 

Iruu  -MoiuitMiii  ntv    H.^Ui  <),2^2 

Norway   city    4374  4,170 

Xdi-Wiiy    towiiKlii]-)    I,7(i4  l.^iiO 

Sdirnla   towiiHliip    825  527 

\VMu<-u,hili  linvnsliiji    92i>  715 

Wcsl    ni'iiiK'h  townsliip    2li2 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

MENOMINEE  COUNTY 

Beauties  and  Utilities  of  Mknominee  River — Pioneer  Traders  and 

LUMliEKMEN^ClIArPEAU    AND    FaRNWWOETII MrH.    W'lLLIAM    FaENS- 

woRTii  (Marinette) — John  (I.  Kjtti^n — Only  Mill  on  the 
Eu'er — Other  XotabijB  Early  Miij-h — SETTLEiis  of  the  Eari.y 
Milling  Days — .Marinette  Lumber  Company — The  N.  Ludingtox 
Company— The  Kirby-Cabpenter  Company — Lvdington,  "Wee.ls  & 
Van  Schaick  Company — Other  Old  Fine  Li'mber  Mills— Zf;NiTH 
LrMBER  Years  —  Other  Industries — Trade— Professions — The 
Transition  Period — Present  Population  and  Material  Condi- 
tions— Carpenter-Cook  Company — J[enominee  River  Sitgar  Com- 
pany— -Other  JIenominee  Industries- — Twin  Cities  Light  &  Trac- 
tion Company — JIenominee  Post<">pfice — St.  Joseph's  PIospital — 
CiH'RCiiEK — Newspapers — Menominee  as  a  Municipality — The 
Spies  Public  Library^The  John  Henes  Park — Riverside  Ceme- 
tery— Villages  of  the  Counts" — County  Go\^bnment — Civil  War 
— County  Highways— Sciiotn-s- — Coi'nty  Agricui.ti'ral  Schooij— 
Agriculture. 

Jlenoimne3  county  occupies  the  most  soiithiTly  portion  of  the  North- 
ern Peninsula,  an.l  in  its  almost  triangular,  but  irregular  form,  is 
bounded  on  the  stiulheast  by  Green  Bay,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Me- 
nominee river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  lounties  of  Delta,  Mar<juette 
and  Dickinson.  It  is  sixty-one  miles  in  its  greatest  north  and  south  di- 
mension, and  has  a  stretch  of  thirty  miles  between  its  most  easterly  and 
westerly  parallek.  As  at  first  constructed,  it  included  a  portion  of  what 
is  now  Difkinson  county,  taking  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Menoini- 
uee  Iron  Range,  and  it  so  continued  until  the  settlements  along  that 
range  beeame  so  populous  as  to  demand  an  independent  county  govern- 
ment. 

The  city  of  Menominee  is  tbc  county  seat  and  is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme southerly  point  of  the  eoimty  where  the  immense  volume  of  water 
carried  by  the  Menominee  river  finds  outlet  into  the  bay,  and  upon 
552 
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whk'h  the  produt'ts  (if  the  [Jppei-  Peninsula  pine  forests  have,  in  large 
part,  been  floated  to  the  busy  mills  of  that  prosperous  lumbering  eity. 

liEAIJTlEH  AND  UTILITIES  OP  JIeNOMINEB  RlVER 

The  worti  perfeet  is  most  aptly  used  to  describe  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Jlenonijnee  ri^'er  in  its  many  elian}riug  aspects  of  more  than  sixty 
miles  along  the  eountv's  interstate  boundary  line.  Its  great  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  by  its  numerous  large  tributaries  that  traverse  and 
drain  an  immense  area  of  timber  and  mining  country,  and  at  places  in 
its  course  the  rocky  and  precipitous  banks  hem  tlie  watei-s  into  siucli  a 


UlTER  Qt-lNNK'^EC  Falls.   .MtJXdiuNEE   Kiver 
Hydraulic  Company  Plant;  The  Falls 

narrow  channel  that  they  rush  and  boil  and  foiim  as  if  in  anger  at  the 
impeding  roeks;  then  again  the  banks  widen  and  slope  gracefully  off 
into  broad  stret^.'hcs  of  comparatively  level  country  through  which  the 
river,  spreading  sometimes  to  a  width  of  over  five  hundred  feet,  tlows  as 
placidly  a«  if  its  temper  had  never  been  disturbeil,  and  on  the  mirrored 
surface'  of  which  the  overhanging  trees  and  the  variously  changing 
clouds  reflect  must  interesting  panoramic  views.  It  has  always  been 
proltti*?  of  nian>-  varieties  of  fish,  and,  because  of  its  wide  and  winding 
channels,  with  its  occasional  bayous  of  wild  rice  and  various  other 
water-growing  plants,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  sometimes  swans,  make 
of  it  a  feeding  place. 

In  Indian  times,  because  of  its  fish  and  game,  and  of  its  affording  an 
extensive  water  highway  into  a  country  filled  with  many  kinds  of  ani- 
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itials.  till'  river  wa.s  witfi^ly  |if>pnlrtr.  From  the  time  of  the  i'f>niin<;  of 
till'  white  mi'ti  until  the  present  day  it  lias  added  to  its  scenic  and  pleas- 
iirahlc  i(dvantap:es,  shove  nipiitioned,  the  eomniereial  item  of  traiisporta- 
tioiK  fjoKi  forest  to  mill,  logs  that  have  made  hiinher  to  the  value  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  besides 
the  feeding  of  the  mills,  its  I'npids  near  the  outlet  have  heon  utilized  as 
power  to  run  the  early  saw-iiiills.  and  the  more  recently  eonstnieted 
mauuiioth  paper  mills  upon  its  either  banks;  while  now  vrc-  are  just  at 
the  lipffinuiuK  of  the  exereise  of  the  great  foree  whieh  its  long  sueees- 
sinn  of  rapids,  through  the  medium  of  eleetrieity,  is  eapabie  of  eontrilmt- 
ing,  in  the  way  of  light,  power,  and  nerhaps  heat,  to  the  vast  mamifae- 
turing  and  eoiiimereial  interests  whieh  mii.st  he  attracted  thereby. 

To  the  transportation  advantages  of  rail,  lake  and  river,  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  power  afforded  as  au  indneenipnt  to  mannfacturiiig  in- 
terests, a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  highlands  from  whieh  pine  and 
the  hard  woods  have  been  harvested  are  proven  to  he  extremely  pro- 
ductive in  a  large  range  of  agricultural  items,  including  grains,  fruit.s 
and  vegetables,  and  the  low  black  cedar  swamps,  when  drained,  have 
yielded  large  values  in  truck  gardening  products,  so  that  this  county, 
as  it  is  now  in  its  transition  stage  from  the  condition  of  a  pine  saw-mill 
locality,  to  that  of  a  combination  in  the  products  of  factories  and  fiehls. 
has  a  future  the  prospects  of  which  are  nudiinmcd  by  the  brilliancy  of 
its  past. 

Pioneer  Traders  and  Li^mbf.rmen 

As  the  history-  of  every  country  necessarily  begins  with  its  pioneers, 
so  it  is  with  Jrenominec.  The  people  who  came  to  the  Menominee  river 
in  the  two  decades  following  the  year  1840.  are  the  ones  most  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Pioneers,  and.  with  few  pxecption.s.  they  were  those 
to  whom  is  due  the  chief  credit  of  the  early  development  of  this  section: 
to  their  work  and  worth  is  the  present  generation  indebted  for  the  many 
things  that  entered  into  the  formation  and  npbuihling  of  our  present 
enlightened  and  progressive  communities.  The  organization  of  local 
government,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches,  the  opening  of 
highways  through  the  forests  and  the  building  of  bridges  to- span  onr 
rivers,  are  samples  of  the  work  accomplished  by  them.  They  came  here 
into  a  country  that  was  a  wilderness,  beautiful  and  inviting  it  is  true. 
with  its  wealth  of  forests  penetrated  h.v  beautiful  rivers  and  bordered 
by  the  shores  of  the  bay  with  its  many  advantages  and  charms;  inviting 
it  was,  yet.  nevertlielcss.  a  wilderness  peopled  mostly  with  savages  and 
abounding  in  those  qualities  which  made  it  attractive  to  the  savage. 
The  rivers  and  the  woods  were  evidences  to  those  pioncer.s  of  the  exist- 
ing wealth,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  its  intrmluction  into  the 
world  of  commerce,  just  as  they  had  in  earlier  days  been  evidences  to 
the  still  earlier  pioneers  of  the  advantages  here  offered  for  trade  in  furs ; 
and,  again,  just  as  they  had.  in  still  earlier  years,  in  all  their  savagery 
of  nature,  peopled  with  the  numerous  animals,  fish  and  birds  that  the 
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eiivironiiit'iit  iifFonl-il,  invited  the  red  iiiiiii  to  iulopt  this  st'i'tinn  as  a 
most  julvfliitag^'ous  placo  of  liabitatioii. 

It  was  ii()t  until  late  in  tlip  tiftirs  tliat  Jiuy  of  the  laij^i^  mills  of  the 
Alenoiiiinoi-  wore  first  coiistnictcd.  that  of  the  Xciv  York  l.iiiiiher  Cuiu- 
paoy.  later  Uiimvn  as  The  .Mi^noiuiiiee  River  Ijiiinber  (Joiiipany.  haviiifr 
liei'U  the  first  of  the  larfie  millw  on  thi'  river,  it  liavint;;  lieeii  Imilt  in 
18ofi;  though  a  iinmlier  of  the  pnniiinent  eoiiipanies  entei'ed  the  arena 
at  alwut  that  time.  "Chu  X.  Tjudinston  C(>iiii>any  huilt  its  first  mill  in 
IftlG-T.  and  Tsaac  Stephenson  beeanie  iiitei'ested  tJierein  in  IS.'iH.  Tlie 
KiH)y-Carpeiiter  Company's  first  mill  was  huilt  hy  Mr.  Kirl.y  diirinn; 
the  same  ye<irs.  and  Samuel  M.  Stephenson  heenme  interested  tlierein 
in  185!).  he  havins  eome  (o  Menominee  in  18r>(i.  The  reason  for  lliis 
hui-st  of  aetivity  in  the  Inmhei'  in.histry  whieli  developed  at  that  time 
is  ea.si]y  aeeoiuited  for  hy  the  fa.-t  lluit  until  alx.ut  that  time  the  frovern- 
meiit  lands  had  not  l)een  n|>on  the  market,  and  lherefo!<>  the  oppoi'di- 
nity  had  not  been  open  for  invi'stment  thei'ein. 

■\Vith  the  develoiunent  of  aetivity  in  tlie  Jnniher  interests  ,anie  alsn 
the  demand  for  aeeompanyinji  indiisfrios.  and  so.  in  that  jiei'iod  of  the 
fifties,  there  eame  to  the  Menominee  I'iver  a  lavtre  proportion  of  the  piii- 
ple  whose  names  have  jrone  iipon  tiie  leeords  to  cvidi'oee  the  \>ur{  lalten 
by  them  in  the  establishment  of  loeal  irovernnient  and  the  development 
of  indnstries.  It  will  be  our  pleasure  later  to  name  many  of  them,  and 
the  few  that  had  preeeded  them.  altboiip:h  they  played  an  important 
part,  left  compara lively  little  in  the  way  of  development  to  evidenee 
their  existence  here. 

In  oi'der  to  truly  understand  the  local  situation,  as  it  wa.s  approaehed 
by  those  of  the  settlers  whcKu  we  are  aeeustonied  to  eonsider  as  the  i>io- 
neers,  nud  from  whose  lijis  ive  have  heard  nian\'  interesting  accounts  of 
early  experiences,  it  is  necessary'  that  we  peer  back  a  little  farther,  and 
yet  not  far,  for  a  Inmdred  yeai-s  is  as  but  a  day  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  development,  to  tlie  time  when  another  elass  of  pioneers  (ir.st 
settled  upon  the  river. 

The  fiist  permanent  white  settler  upon  the  Menominee  was  Lonis 
Chap])eau  {eoiinnonly  ealled  Chappee).  His  coming  ha.s  been  plaeed 
hy  some  at  as  early  a  date  as  1796.  but  there  is  stronjr  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  until  1805,  He  came  as  agent  of  George  Law  of  Green 
Bay,  and  located  the  first  permanent  trading  post  on  the  river  at  a  point 
near  where  the  home  of  Fred  Carney,  Jr..  imvv  stands,  on  the  JIarinette 
.side.  Anton  LaDuke.  who,  hini.self  was  one  of  the  early  traders  of  this 
seetion.  said  that  in  1849  Louis  Clnii>pean  told  him  he  had  then  been 
there  forty-four  years,  which  would  fix  the  year  of  his  coming  as  1805; 
though  Judge  Tngalls.  who  actjuired  much  information  from  early  set- 
tlers, which  was  published  in  his  "Centennial  Hi-story  of  Menominee 
County."  fixes  the  date  as  1796. 

Some  appreciation  may  be  had  of  the  attractions  offered  to  this  early 
trader  as  a  site  for  a  trading  post,  hy  considering  that,  including  the 
villages  on  the  rivers  and  bay,  many  Indians  were  within  easy  eanoe- 
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ing  reat;h,  and  all  the  country  abnumlfd  in  the  best  of  fiir-beHfing  siiii- 
mals  of  both  woods  and  water  habitat. 

ClIAPPEAU    AND   I-'ARNSWURTII,   RiVAL    TrADERW 

Chiippeau  was  a  French  Canadian  voyager,  faiuiliar  with  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  able  to  live  here 
through  those  trying  years  of  eontlict  for  the  possession  of  the  countrj'; 
bnt  he  virtually  took  his  life  in  his  hands  when  he  located  alone  and  far 
from  any  other  white  man  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  savage  tribes.  It  is 
tme  he  had  his  helpers;  that  he  budt  his  trading  post  almost  after  a 
fashion  of  a  fort,  nith  heavy  palisades,  and  that  he  was  heavily  armed; 
but  it  must  have  required  mueh  courage  and  diplomacy  on  his  part  to 
live  as  he  did  under  those  cireuuistanees.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  the 
solitudes  and  .savagery  of  nature  to  the  civilizati<m  he  left  behind,  and 
he  continued  that  solitary  life,  with  only  the  Indians  and  his  helpers  as 
his  companions,  until  the  year  1818.  when  "Willam  Farnsworth  made  his 
first  visit  here,  but  again  left  the  solitude  to  Chappeau  until  1822  when 
he  returaed,  accompanied  by  his  partner  Charles  Brush,  for  permanent 
settlement,  oidy  six  years  after  the  government  garrisoned  Fort  How- 
ard, at  the  head  of  Green  bay. 

The  coming  of  ile.ssrs.  Farnsworth  and  Bru.sh.  from  Mackinac,  in 
1822,  seems  to  have  been  without  invitation  from  the  theretofore  sole 
possessor  of  the  realm,  and  it  wa.s  the  signal  for  a  contest  for  supn*m- 
aey,  a  contest  to  be  waged  in  the  courts  of  nature  which  knew  no  other 
law  than  that  "miglit  makes  right."  Farnsworth  eame  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  wastt  man  of  ability  and  keen 
peree]>tioiis ;  and  here  it  ma.v  be  said  that  to  the  sagacity  of  his  wife, 
who  will  he  hereinafter  referred  to.  is  attributed  a  large  degree  of  his 
success.  He  realized  that  the  future  hehl  greater  promises  in  store  than 
even  the  then  present  atforded,  and  he  kept  a  keen  eye  on  events  with 
the  one  main  object  of  supremacy  in  view.  He  did  not  have  to  wait 
long.  Chappeau  got  into  difficulty  with  some  of  the  minor  chiefs  of  the 
local  tribes,  and  in  an  affray  lost  a  thumb.  To  show  them  his  power 
and  convince  the  Indians  in  general  that  they  could  not  deal  with  him 
in  that  way,  Chappeau  sent  to  Fort  Howard  and  had  these  three  sub- 
chiefs  arrested  and  there  imprisoned.  They  were  made  to  believe,  and 
it  was  given  out  generally,  that  more  severe  punishment  awaitetl  them, 
and  as  a  eonse(|uenee  consternation  was  spread  abroad  throughout  the 
tribe.  At  this  .iuncture  Farnsworth  realized  his  opportunity,  went  to 
the  fort  and  there  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  chiefs  and 
secured  their  release. 

This  master  stroke  secured  for  Farnsworth  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  and,  to  show  their  appreciation,  it  is  claimed  the.v  made  to  him 
an  extensive  grant  of  lands,  taking  in  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  the  mouth  to  a  point  above  and  including  the  lo<;ation  of 
Chappeau 's  trading  post;  though  there  seems  to  be  nothinp  but  tradition 
to   evidence    the    grant.  "With    this    claim    of   title    Farnsworth    again 
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wati-lu'd  a  tVivornbL'  oppiHtunity  f()r  an  adviuu-i'  iiiovfiiii'iit,  and  tn  pos- 
si'ss  liiiiis{'lf  of  Ilk  [inipcrty.  One  day  wlifii  CliapiK'aii  ;iiid  his  ti'aiipers 
were  all  aivay  from  tlie  post  Kariw worth  and  his  fol Iiuvits  entered, 
pitched  all  of  01iappeaii"s  ninviibles  out.  aiid  forcilily  huld  possessiiin. 

Cliappeau's  dismay  may  be  moiv  easily  iriiagine<l  than  deseribed.  brit 
Fanisworth  liaii  the  greater  force  ami  tlie  advantage  of  passeHsion.  and 
Chappeau  had  left  to  him  l)nt  one  alternative.  .Making  the  beKt  of  his 
had  plight  he  loaded  his  provisions,  belongings  and  helpers  into  l>at- 
teaux  and  made  his  way  n|»  river.  landin<r  at  the  foot  of  the  rapiils  that 
have  since  borne  his  name,  at  which  point  he  established  hiiii.self  and 
built  anotlier  ti'adiug  po.st.  and  where  he  made  hiis  home  and  eontimied 
his  traffic  with  the  [ndians  until  hi.s  death,  which  oecurivd  tlieic  in  ^H^}•2. 
Of  Jlr.  Chappcan.  Jndge  Ingalls.  who  cam.-  to  Mi>n(jminee  while  the 
memories  of  Chappean  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  the  eilizens.  in  liis 
"Centennial  History  of  .Menominee  County."  says:  "lie  was  a  French- 
Canadian  voyageur,  with  sufficient  education  to  keep  what  hooks  were 
necessary  for  an  Indian  trading-post,  and  was  ai)parent]y  the  risht 
man  for  the  place.  He  was  stirring  and  active,  and  had  sufficient  cour- 
age and  nerve  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  He  liad  a  large 
number  of  men,  jueked  Up  from  that  chws  of  Canadian  voyageurs  who 
ju'eferi'cd  a  life  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  to  a  home  with  civilization: 
his  inist  sometimes  presented  the  appearance  of  a  well-gari  isone{l  fort, 
and  at  other  times  he  was  left  almost  solitary  and  alone  to  defend  it  if 
hostile  Indiaas  a|)proached.  His  |Ktst  was  siilidly  Iniilt  of  logs  with 
palisades  made  of  in'avy  timbers  set  in  the  groiuid  arounil  it.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  one  near  Cha])pce's  Haiiids  were  remaining  when  the  writer 
of  this  came  in  the  country  in  185!). 

"A  stoiy  is  t(ild  illustrating  his  nerve  in  danger  as  well  as  the  mi- 
eomfortable  position  an  Indian  trader  is  sometimes  place.l  in  when  his 
post  is  far  out  mi  the  frontier,  awa.v  fnmi  civilized  men.  f  state  the 
story  OS  it  was  related  to  me  by  the  late  -lohn  G.  Kittson,  several  years 
before  his  deatli. 

"All  ()f  the  white  men  belonging  to  t!ie  |>o.st  had  been  sent  away 
on  various  exiicditions,  leaving  only  Chajipee  and  one  wliit<'  man.  A 
hand  of  Imlians  from  H  distance,  who  were  none  ton  fri{>ndly,  came  to 
the  post,  and  before  Chappee  had  discovered  the  character  of  his  visi- 
tors, they  had  come  within  the  stockade  and  inside  the  building  used  as 
the  store  room.  At  first  they  began  jieaceably  tti  talk  of  trade,  but  soon 
got  noisy  and  tlneiUening.  and  it  was  not  long  hefore  he  became  satis- 
fied, fi'om  their  actions,  that  th.>  object  of  their  visit  was  to  rob  him  of 
his  goods  and  prohahly  to  lift  his  scalp.  To  liglit  them  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  not  only  were  they  inside  of  the  stoekade,  hut  were  crowd- 
ing around  his  small  counter  inside  the  stoi'e  building:  and  all  iif  his 
roliiihle  men  were  miles  away,  whence  he  could  not  recall  them.  He 
tried  by  pleasant  words  to  still  the  storm  and  avert  the  danger,  but 
without  avail;  they  grew  more  and  more  threatening,  and  when,  as  he 
thought,  the  crisis  liad  approached,  he  rolled  out  a  keg  of  gunpowder 
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wlui-h  wiiK  ripen  at  the  cml,  ;iiid  I'ittcliing  up  a  hmded  pistol  he  eiiekod 
it  and  pointed  it  into  the  gunpowder,  and  with  Hashing  eyes  turned  to 
(heir  ehief,  tolil  him  that  if  every  Indian  was  not  imt  of  tiie  stoelcado  in 
two  iiiiniites  lie  would  fire  into  the  gunpowder,  and  scud  them,  and  go 
with  them  into  tlie  hapiiy  huntinjr  grounds.  They  knew  by  his  tone 
and  the  flash  of  his  eye  that  ho  meant  business,  and,  being  suddenly 
jmpres.sed  with  the  idea  that  discretion  was  the  bettor  part  of  valor,  in 
less  than  two  minutes  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  .seen  inside  the  stoekade. 
The  be.st  of  the  matter  was  that  they  beeame  so  favorably  impressed  with 
liis  hravei-y.  thoy  immediately  made  friends  with  him.  be  got  a  good 
trailc  with  them,  tbey  always  remained  bis  friends,  and  often  after- 
wards vLsited  him." 

pAliNSWdKTII    AND    THE   Flft.-;T    SAW-.Mn.Tj 

Hefore  eoniing  here.  William  Fariiswortb  had  been  for  years  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Ameriean  Fur  Company  whioh  was  organized  by  John 
■laeob  Astor.  For  some  time  after  coming  he  eontinned  in  the  same 
busine.ss.  but.  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  be  discerned  a  prospect  in  the 
direction  of  lumber  and  Hsh  as  commercial  eommoditicw,  and  realiz<.id 
the  aliuiidanee  of  the  local  supply.  To  fully  appreciate  the  situation, 
however,  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  middle  west  was  still  a 
wilderness;  there  was  then  no  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  furnish  a  mar- 
ket, and  no  lailroads  or  steaiidioat-s  to  furnish  transportation.  At  Green 
Bay  there  was  a  fort  on  <ine  side  of  the  river  and  a  small  village  of  fur 
traders  on  the  other,  but  the  only  market  of  consequence  for  the  local 
products  was  to  be  found  in  the  east.  As  for  fur,  large  values  proeuroa 
at  little  cost  could  be  done  up  in  small  package.s  and  readily  tran.i- 
ported  by  the  then  primitive  methods  of  lake  transportation,  but  the 
(|ucstion  of  trans|iortiHg  fish  and  lundier  furnished  a  vastly  different 
proposition. 

.Alcssrs.  Farnsw-orth  and  IJnisb,  with  confidcucc  in  the  future  rapid 
development  of  nearby  markets,  built  the  first  saw-mill  on  the  ^fenom- 
ineo  in  IS32.  It  was  a  small  water-mill  on  the  Wisconsin  side  and  near 
the  trading  post.  For  power  to  mn  the  mill,  they  built  a  dam  from  the 
main  bank  of  the  river  to  the  island,  and  this  made  a  pond  and  gave 
them  a  head  of  water  sufficient  fiir  their  power;  their  mill  having  a  ea- 
pacit.v  of  only  six  or  eight  thousand  feet  per  day.  The  establishment  of 
this  mill  was  the  first  commercial  diversion  from  the  monopoly  which 
bad  tlieret')fore  been  held  by  the  fnr  trade. 

Even  though  there  were  no  courts  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  is 
a  tradition  that  this  mill  Imilt  by  Farnswortb  and  Brush  met  with  finan- 
cial disaster,  and  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  to  one  D.  JI.  "Whitney,  of 
Green  Bay,  who  thereafter  traded  it  to  a  Samuel  H.  Farnswortb  for 
eighteen  barrels  of  whitefish.  Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Farnswortb  sold 
whatever  interest  he  acquired  to  Dr.  ,T.  C.  ITall.  who  came  to  the  river 
in  183fl;  and  from  that  time  it  seems  that  Dr,  ITall  and  the  original 
Farnswortb  and  Brush  operated  the  mill  for  two  or  three  years,  when 
the  dam  was  wa.shcd  out  and  tbe  mill  was  abandoned. 
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Tlic  locating  of  ilif  dam  for  the  mill  Jilso  Imd  the  cft'ei't  ti)  nfford  an 
(.'xi-cllciK  (ipportiiuity  fur  fislniig.  It  is  stiid  tliat  by  the  foiiMtriiL-tion  of 
a  weir  below  the  d-im  the  fish  were  tio  ^nidml  tlwt,  sit  cei-tiiiu  seasons, 
frieat  (|iiJintiti('s  were  taken  hy  means  of  seoop-iiet.s ;  and  in  this  way  the 
vatch  of  a  single  season  is  reported  to  have  been  as  high  as  five  himdred 
and  fifty  barrels.  And  so  the  seeond  eomniereial  diversion  was  also 
iiiangiiratfil  by  Jlessrs.  Fariisworth  and  Biush. 

From  the  small  beginning  in  the  saw-mill  referred  to.  the  huiiber  in- 
dustry of  the  Menominee  river  ^rew  nnlil.  in  a  little  iiKue  than  »  half 
century,  this  poit  attained  the  reeord  as  Ihe  greatest  lumber  .sliipping 
point  in  the  world, 

JlEis.    Wn.l.lAM    FaBNSWORTM     (MAKr.NETTK) 

We  eannot  pass  Mr.  Farnswortli's  jKirtion  of  the  pioneer  work  of 
lliis  kieality  nithoiit  nieiifitining  the  faet  that  wlien  be  eaiiie  to  the 
JMenominee  he  brought  with  him  iis  his  wife.  Manm-tfe.  and  h<-r  two 
ehildren  by  hei'  foniier  husband,  -lohii  IJ.  -hteoks.  witli  whom  she  bad 
lived  and  fiom  whom  she  had  jiarted  at  Maehinaw,  She  is  said  to  havii 
been  theji  a  handsome  and  brilliant  half-breed.  She  was  a  grantldaugh- 
tei',  on  her  mother's  side,  of  Chief  Wabashish,  of  the  -Menominees,  emn- 
nionly  known  among  them  as  "The  .Martin,"  and  her  father  vva-j  Har- 
tbohmiew  Chevallier,  an  early  Freneh  trader.  The  two  ehildien  who 
eame  with  them  were  Elizabeth  and  John  B.  Jaeobs,  Jr.  The  latter 
afterwards  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  Green  liay.  while  the  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Jaeobs,  beeame  the  wife  of  Charle.'i  Meljeod.  one  of  the 
eaily  s<'ttlei's  antl  ti'atlers  who  had  his  home  on  the  Mieliigan  bank  of 
the  Menominee  river  a  little  below  the  present  site  of  the  lower  dam. 

Farnswortb  and  wife  lived  at  the  original  location,  in  Marinette,  and 
there  .Marinette  continued  to  live  at  what  was  for  a  long  time  thereafter 
known  as  Marinette's  bouse,  after  Ihe  death  of  her  husband,  he  having 
been  oiie  of  the  unfortunates  who  wa.s  lost  on  the  "Lady  Elgin."  Lake 
Mieliigan.  .Marinette  is  often  mist:d(cidy  referred  to  as  "(Jueen  .Mari- 
nette," but  she  is  remeiubered  by  those  of  luir  early  settlers  who  still 
remain    as   an    exemplary    woman   and    a    veiy    brilliant   and    e.xtreinely 

JniLv  fj.  Kittson 

Of  the  settler.s  that  fol|r)wed.  am(aig  th.-  most  proiiiinent  we  may 
mention  John  G,  Kittson,  who  came  in  182(i  as  a  "courier  dii  bois"  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  AuLcriean  Fur  Company.  He  located  a  trad- 
ing post  at  the  "Wausaukce  bend  of  the  .Menominee  river  about  thirty 
miles  above  -Menomine,  the  site  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
location  as  well  as  bein^  the  point  of  erossing  the  river  by  the  great 
through  Indian  frail  which  led  fi'om  the  far  south  np  through  Shawano, 
ero«sing  the  river  on  a  natural  ford  at  "Wausanltee,  and  eontimiiug  on 
to  the  ancient  eo|>|>er  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  country.  Kittson 
was  a  very  iirominent  figure  in  general  matters  from  the  time  of  his 
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emniiig,  and  iiunrh  <-oulci  be  said  in  his  behalf.  To  him  is  accorded  the 
lionor  <if  stiirtiiig  the  "first  fanii  in  tlie  eiiiinty.  whii-h  is  located  at  tlio 
site  of  his  first  trading  post.  He  died  in  1872  leaving  several  descend- 
iint.s  wlio  are  respeett'd  oitizens  of  the  locality,  on  both  sides  of  the  liver. 
It  is  said  liis  death  was  hastened  by  exposure  ami  suffering  endured 
during  the  great  woods  lire  in  Octol)er,  1S71.  Judge  lugalls  says  of 
hirii:  "lie  was  a  very  intelligent  and  stiiring  man.  and  was  all  his  life 
activelv  engaged  in  the  fnr  tra<h'  or  in  farming,  and  he  had  tlie  honor 
of  clearing  and  working  the  first  farms  ever  opened  in  this  county,  one 
at  Wausaukec  ben<l  above  Grand  Rapids,  and  anoflier  at  Chappee's  Rap- 
ids, near  tlie  old  trading  post,  where  be  resided  for  many  years  before 
the  greiit  fire,     lie  had  5>reat  infinence  over  the  Indians,  and  wa.s  at  all 


John  G.  Kittson 


times  a  friend  to  their  interests  The  Indians  always  spoite  of  .Mr.  Kitt- 
son as  'The  Writer.'  a  name  they  gave  liim  on  account  of  his  doing  all 
the  H-rifing  for  them  in  their  various  transactions  with  the  government. 
*  *  «  One  son.  John  Kittson,  was  killed  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea." 

Joseph  Dnnean  also  came  to  the  river  in  1826.  and  was  employed  as 
a  packer  by  the  American  Fur  Company.  He  lived  Wn:  for  many  yeai's 
until  a  very  old  man.  making  his  home  most  of  the  time  with  Ciiarles 
McLeod. 

In  18:i2,  Charles  McLeod.  Baptiste  Primeau,  and  Joseph  DeCoto. 
caiTie  as  ]>ermanent  settlers,  all  toiik  prominent  parts  in  the  affairs  of 
the  settlenu^nt,  and  all  have  left  descendants  who  have  reason  to  look 
hack  with  satisfaction  on  the  parts  p]a..\-e<l  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
trade,  and  (h^velopment  of  this  .secti(Ui  !>efore  the  days  of  local  civil  gov- 
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eminent.  SIcssrs.  JleLecxl  and  Priniean  located  on  thu  Jleuomiiieu  side, 
nearly  opiiosite  the  Farnsworth  trading  post,  while  DeCoto  located  a 
farm  and  trading  jtost  up  the  river  at  what  is  now  known  as  White 
Rapids,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

A  good  story,  somewhat  illustrative  of  the  times  and  conditions,  i.s 
told  by  Judge  Ingalls,  involving  DeCoto  and  Kittson :  It  is  as  f()llows : 
"DeCoto  is  French  and  does  not  talk  the  best  of  English,  lie  had  a 
law  suit  with  -lohn  G.  Kittson  with  whom  lie  wa.s  not  on  the  best  of 
teriiLs,  abi>ut  a  horse  which  Kittson  replevined.  DeCoto  eould  not  speak 
the  name  Kittson,  but  always  called  it  'Dixon.'  Hoon  after  the  time  of 
the  suit  with  Kittson  a  Catholic  priest  who  made  occasional  visits  to  the 
Menominee  river  and  through  the  wild  settlements,  came  here  and  vis- 
ited DeCoto  at  AVhife  Rajiids.  and  DeCoto  made  him  a  ]»reKent  of  a 
pony  to  assist  him  in  his  travels  and  missionary  .jonrne.vs.  The  matter 
of  his  suit  with  Kittf;on  would  occasionally  come  up  wiien  he  would  in- 
variably work  himself  into  a  jiassion,  and  after  exhausting  every  exple- 
tive ill  the  CaiiiidiiUi-French  vocabulary,  he  would  cool  off  with  'veil,  T 
gife  vay  two  hnss :  I  gife  von  to  dc  Loiil  an  I  gife  von  t.i  de  devil;  I  gife 
v(m  to  de  priest  an  I  gife  von  to  John  Dixon.'  '" 

It  is  said  that  in  IH^H!  the  tii-st  steamboat  touched  at  the  port  of  Me- 
nominee, coming  in  for  fuel  (wood)  and  it  is  reported  tliat  she  confis- 
cated a  kiln  of  charcoal  that  had  been  burned  by  Farnsworth  and 
lii'ush.  Hhe  was  the  steamer  "New  York,"  and  ahoard  of  her  was 
Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  who  then  made  his  first  visit  here,  and  who  has  since 
been  very  prominently  connected  with  the  large  lumbering  interests  of 
this  loealit.v. 

In  1839  Doctor  C.  J.  Hall,  as  before  mentioned,  came  and  |>iirchased 
an  interest  in  the  Farnsworth  and  Brush  mill,  and  thereafter,  in  1844. 
he  huilt  another  mill  farther  np  the  Rapids,  and  there,  at  the  site  of  the 
present  .sorting  gap.  he  constructed  a  dam  from  each  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  island,  thus  effectually  daiiuning  the  river.  This  dam  caased  con- 
sideiable  trouble,  as  it  interfered  with  the  "rights  of  navigation"  that 
had  theretofore  been  en.j<)yed  by  John  G.  Kittson,  and  by  Josejjh  De- 
Coto. each  of  whom  had  trading  posts  farther  up  the  rtver,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  both  of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  take  their  supplies 
up  nver  by  boat.  Kittson,  being  mneh  wroth,  adopted  the  only  law  then 
commonly  resorted  to  in  the  locality,  eanie  down  with  his  force  of  help- 
eis,  and  forcibly  tore  away  the  dam.  standing  guard  with  a  gun  over  the 
men  at  work.  Dr.  Hall  started  ont  to  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  but 
their  remoteness  combined  with  the  attendant  expense  caused  liim  to 
give  second  thought,  and  he  sought  ont  his  adversary,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected. 

This  was  really  the  third  mill  on  the  river,  a  small  one  having  been 
built  by  Charles  McJjeod  almost  wholly  of  wood,  except  the  saws  and  the 
immediate  connections  that  were  essentially  of  iron.  This  second  mill 
was  built  in  1841,  eighteen  miles  up  river  at  Twin  Island  Rapids,  but 
the  same  onl.v  run  for  a  short  time  as  the  expense  of  getting  the  lumber 
to  market  would  not  warrant  it. 
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III  ^S:i'.)  the  first  govemiiieiif  survoy^j  iveri'  coiiitiuTici'cl  in  tliiM  Im-ality 
aii(!  it  was  some  years  before  siib-divisi(iiis  were  mady  tliiit  would  \><?r- 
niit  of  putting  the  lands  iii>oii  the  uiarlfot.  A  government  map  of  the 
Menominee  river,  made  in  1S4'2.  kIiows  "Jfenoiiiinee  eity"  as  Ineated  on 
tlie  Marinette  side  of  tlie  river,  very  near  wlieiv  the  Boom  Company  s 
offiee  is.  It  shows  "Chapjioau's  Trading  Post"  on  the  Menominee  side 
at  the  foot  of  Chappean's  Rapids,  and  it  also  shows  "Kiftson'.s  Trading 
House"  at  Waiisaukce  Bend. 

Evf:i.a>:d  axd  Qi^imby 
Andrns  Evcliuul  lanie  and  settled  in  ]f^42.  and  built  the  first  fmiue 
dwelling  in  what  tbey  termed  the  Village,  in  1853,  Charles  McLeod  liav- 
ing  eonstrufted  his  frame  honse  the  previous  year,  on  the  site  of  his 
former  eabin,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  "above  the  village." 

John   Qnimby,  another  pioneer,   canie  in   1845  and  was   prominently 
id('ntitie<l  witli  tlic  development  of  the  village.     Both  Qitimby  and  Eve- 


Andrt"s  Eveland 

land  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  in  which  for  years  they  played 
prominent  parts,  and  both  took  aetive  parts  in  the  laying  out  of  the  vil- 
lage. Quimby  platted  the  original  village  as  "Qnimby's  Lots,"  and 
also  additions  thereto.    Eveland  also  platted  an  addition, 

Mr.  Quimby  at  one  time  owned  very  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  eity  now  stands,  and  from  his  then  point  of  view  fully  performed 
his  part  of  the  work  of  building  the  village,  thoiigh  he  never  realized 
that  the  .settlement  would  ever  become  of  very  great  importanee,  whieh 
fact  finds  illustration  in  his  laying  out  of  the  first  village  plat,  whei'ein 
JIain  street  was  only  thirty  feet  wide.  There  are  those  living  who  re- 
member having  heard  the  old  gentleman  remark  that  he  did  not  want 
to  live  longer  than  to  see  a  railroad  through  these  woods.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  pass  the  mention  of  Mr.  Qniinby's  part  in  history 
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witliout  iilso  makijig  iiu'iitinji  u£  his  jrood  witV.  Aliiiifa  Quimby,  also 
very  well  known  iind  rfiin'inbcred  for  tlie  conspiciKnis  luirt  pbiyed  by 
her.  Slie  survived  her  husband  for  many  years,  and  the  writer,  as  do 
ninny  others,  renicnihers  her  as  living  in  the  old  homestead  where  Arm- 
oty  ilall  now  stands.  She  was  a  benevolent,  whole-souled  woinitu,  who,  in 
her  [losition  as  laiidhidy  of  the  "Qnimby  Hotel,"  had  n[ij>ottiintty  to 
and  alwiiys  did  exhiliit  her  good  iinalitics  by  lier  fjenei-oufi  attetitimi  to 
and  nursing  of  the  siek  and  nnfortnnate.  and  her  universal  kindlint^ss 
to  all.  Iler  photojri-ai.h  ajijiear.s  with  that  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ingall.s.  .Mrs.  S. 
il.  Ktephenson  and  other  jiioneer  women. 

With  the  opening  of  the  government  land  to  market  eatiie  the  induce- 
inentH  to  development,  and  the  sitnation  was  reached  at  whieh  the  pio- 
neers referred  to  in  the  befrinning  of  this  itrtiele  eaine  upon  the  seene 
and  began  the  aetive  dev<'lo[)nient  there  spoken  of.  There  were  still  no 
railroads,  no  wagon  roads,  and  no  means  of  travel  e.xeept  by  boat  upon 
the  rivei's  and  the  hay.  The  suri'onnding  eountry  was  almost  an  nn- 
briiken  forest,  and  pine  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  eanie  on  to  the 
market  at  i|il.25  per  acre  on  the  "ttrst-eouie-tirst-sevvcd"  plan;  and  there 
were  fot  tunes  lying  at  the  feet  of  those  who  knew  and  rectignized  the 
ojiport  unity. 

It  was  at  about  this  .juneture  that  the  late  lamented  Dr,  John  J.  Sher- 
man eame  upon  the  rivi'r.  and.  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  he.  a  few 
years  ago,  pi'imed  a  rcniiniseent  artiele  upon  the  happenings  of  those 
early  days  from  whieh  e.\traets  have  been  cpioted  in  the  ehapter  per- 
taining to  hnuber.  The  Doctor's  own  honest,  feadess,  .iast  and  upright 
disposition  is  dei'ieted  in  the  style  of  bis  narrative,  and  his  .story  of  those 
limes  brings  to  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  reality  than  eould  be 
gained  by  nay  amount  of  history  written  at  second-hand.  The  good 
Doetor  lived  an  exemplary  life  of  much  usefiduess.  and  has  passed  to 
his  reward,  leaving  the  best  of  earthly  heritages  "a  good  name,"  and 
laany  friends  to  ehcrlsh  it. 

OmI.V  jrTI.L  ON  THE  RlVER 

Til  the  few  years  preceding  1850.  the  mill  wliicli  had  been  con- 
structed by  Dr.  Hall  in  1844  became  the  subjeet  of  numerous  transfers, 
and  undivided  interests  therein  were  owned  at  various  times  by  men 
named  -leroine,  Rpaids.  Henry  Hentley  and  Zenas  Cobb,  the  last  of 
whom  resold  the  property  ta  Dr.  Hall  about  the  year  1847.  That  pio- 
neer in  the  lumber  industry  of  Jlenoniinee  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
mill  owner  as  the  half  eentury  mark  was  pa.ssed.  and  the  only  mill  on 
the  river  at  that  time  had  a  capacity  of  six  million  feet  of  lumber  per 
year  under  favorable  eonditions.  The  last  half  of  the  century  began  its 
lumbering  liistor;\-  under  most  unfavorable  conditions,  so  that  the  mill 
was  surrendered  by  Dr.  Hall  to  his  creditors  in  1851.  the  principal  of 
whom  was  the  firm  of  Gardiner  &  Raker,  who.  in  1853,  sold  the  mill  to 
Elaworth,  Shepard  and  Doug!as.s.  wbieb  latter  firm,  shortly  thereafter, 
transferred  it  to  I.iidingt(m  and  Fawes.     The  mill  burned  in  18jG,  anil 
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the  diuii  and  remaining  buildings  connected  witli  it  sooji  thereafter  went 
to  ruin.  This  mill  is  the  one  that  was  familiarly  known  as  the  "Old 
Water  Mill,"  JinL'  if  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  third  or  upper 
dam. 

In  18j4  a  mill  was  Imilt  m  Cedar  river,  th.'n  called  "iMg  Cedar," 
about  two  miles  up  river  from  its  month.  It  was  a  water  mill  and  was 
e(mstruc-ted  by  Ha.'kbone  and  lioyden.  Joel  S.  P'isk,  of  Green  IJay, 
WiKC'onsin.  purchased  the  interest  of  Ilnckbone  in  this  mill,  and  about 
the  year  1855  sold  it  to  Samuel  Hamilton  and  Sylvester  Lynn,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  TIannlton  and  Lynn  abandoned  the  old  plant,  and  built 
a  stL'am  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  the  present  village  of  Cedar 
River  now  stands,  fjumhei'lng  in  this  part  of  the  country  had  not  yt^t 
assumed  a  substantial  foundation  and  interests  in  this  mill  passed  to 
various  parties,  including  lioyden  and  Spinner.  James  MeCaffrey.  and 
through  his  creditor,  the  Marine  Bank  of  Chicago,  to  J.  .\1.  Underwood 
of  that  city,  who  tictpiired  it  in  1862,  and  who  put  it  in  charge  of  Sal- 
mon P.  Saxton.  as  manager.  He  riui  it  until  1804,  though  it  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Underwood  to  Jesse  Spalding  and  Robert  Law.  of  Chit-ago,  in 
186'2.  In  1864  Mr.  Saxton  removed  to  .Menominee,  and  the  interest  of 
Jlr.  Law  was  transferred  to  II.  II.  Porter,  the  firm  name  became  Spald- 
ing &  Porter,  and  these  gentlemen  were  ther'-after  associated  in  various 
Inmberiiig  and  other  industries  im  the  Menominee  river  aitd  in  this 
i-oinity  for  many  years. 

PioNTiER  Ckd.sr  Rtver  Mill 

As  to  this  pioneer  Cedar  river  nnll,  it  has  had  a  pros|)erous  career. 
It  pastsed  from  Spalding  &  Porter  into  the  bands  of  Lenioyne.  Hubbard 
and  W'lxui.  and  then  again,  in  1876.  back  into  the  hands  (jf  Jesse  Spald- 
ing, who  continued  to  he  its  sole  owner  until  he  had  mannfactured  into 
lumber  practically  all  the  pine  upon  Cedar  river  and  its  branches,  and 
tributary  to  the  mill  along  the  Bay  Shore,  when  he  sold  it,  with  his  large 
holdings  of  lands,  on  which  there  remained  vast  quantities  of  hemlock 
and  other  hardwoods,  to  Samuel  Crawford  &  Sons,  the  present  opera- 
tors of  w-hom  mention  will  be  made  later.  At  the  time  of  its  eonstruc- 
iionHiis  mill  wa.'i  considered  as  of  very  large  capacity,  that  of  12,000.000 
feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

Other  Not.vble  E.^rly  Mu.ls 

The  year  1856  was  a  suitable  one  for  the  Menominee  river,  for  dnving 
that  vear  several  of  the  mills  that  have  since  had  connected  with  them 
names  whieh  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  pages  of  our  lumbering 
history,  saw  the  beginning  of  their  existence.  The  New  York  Lumber 
Company  began  the  construction  of  its  mill  on  the  main  shore  of  the 
river  on  the  "Wisconsin  side,  at  what  was  then  called  Menekaimee,  but 
is  now  East  JIarinette.  The  N.  Ludington  Company  began  the  con- 
struction of  its  mill  on  Jlission  Point,  near  where  the  second  or  middle 
bridge  is  now  locati'd,  and  Ahner  Kirby,  in  the  same  year,  began  the 
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(•(ijistriK'titm  on  tlic  Mii'liigan  siilc.  (if  a  larjje  mill  that  a  few  ycais  latcc 
ht'caiiic  the  pnipi'rty  of  the  Klri)y-OJH'|K'ntci'  Coni[iany.  IjWivJiif!:  ;i  move 
ilctaiii'il  mciitiim  of  tliesc  mills  for  a  time,  we  pass  on  to  menti<ni  eliroii- 
olo<ricallv  the  ostahlipliiiicnt  of  other  mills  that  fjliiie  to  (h<-  i^leimmiiice 
localitv. 

fii  1S57  Wiliiaiii  K.  Haglcy  ini<l  WilHatii  N,  liosnell  Imilt  a  sliiii-lM 
mill  oil  the  shore  oE  Gnni  liay.  the  jiresciit  loeatioii  of  tlie  Jleituminee 
S)ii.T  :\lill«.  anil  a  little  to  the  south  of  I'enijilly  street. 

In  1858.  Anson  R-mgs  hiiilt  a  small  water-mill  on  Little  rivei',  abont 

-  five   miles   north   of  the   then    village  of   Jleiiominee.      In    ISCO    Simon 

Strauss  hnilt  a  mill  upon  the  whore  of  Green  hay,  on  the  site  of  the  re- 

eent  mill  of  Ramsay  &  Jcmes.  and  just  north  of  the  Lumheniunrs  \a- 

ti(.nal  Bank  Imildinir. 

In  18lil  Henry  Niison  eommeneed  the  eonstrnetion  of  a  shinisle  mill 
on  a  Miiall  island  in  the  Menominee  river,  between  Tel>o  i.sland  ami  the 
.Miehisan  shore,  near  ivliere  the  railway  bridjre  of  the  Chieagii  ami 
Northwestern  Raihvay  Com|iany  now  stands,  hut  this  mill  .seenLs  to  have 
heeTi  fated,  for.  starting  to  mm  in  the  spring  of  18fj2,  it  hiirned  down 
in  .Tidy  of  the  same  year,  the  fire  having  started  while  tlie  men  were  at 
tlinner. 

In  \m.i  R.  Stephenson  &  Company  bnilt  the  fiist  mill  that  a  feu 
yeai-s  later  heeame  the  ].i'operty  of  the  Ludington.  AVelts  it  \';!n  Si-haiek 
Company. 

Tn  18li<i  mills  were  hnilt  on  the  Wiseoasin  side  of  the  I'iver  hy  Wil- 
liam JleCartney  and  hy  the  ITamillon  .Merryman  Company,  and  one 
was  hnilt  on  the  Hay  shore,  at  Iniinllston.  about  twelve  jniles  north  of 
Slenominee.  by  Judge  E.  S.  Tngalls  and  liis  brother.  Charles  li.  Ingalls. 

In  1867.  Daniel  \Vells.  Ji'..  before  mentioned  as  having  been  aboard 
the  Hrst  steandjoat  that  touched  at  the  port  of  ^renominee.  together 
with  Andrew  Steplieii,s(m  and  Louis  Gram,  built  the  mill  that  a  little 
later  beeaine  the  mill  of  the  II.  Whitbeek  Company,  in  Marinette. 

In  1872.  ^lellen  Smith,  father  of  the  present  town  of  :\Iellen.  Inijlt  a 
shingle  mill  on  the  Bay  shore  in  the  town  of  Ingallston.  a  short  distance 
from  the  fir.st  mentioned  Ingall.ston  mill,  but  soon  thereafter  moved  it 
back  iiito  the  interior,  where,  at  Wallaee.  then  ealled  Seetion  Ifi.  he 
owned  and  operated  one  mill  after  another  for  many  sueeeoding  years, 
being  the  first  to  run  an  exehisively  railroad  mill  in  this  eonnty. 

Tn  the  same  year.  1872,  'William  E.  Bagley  and  Egbert  ]\t.  Copp  built 
a  planing,  sash  and  door  mill  in  the  village  of  ^[enominee,  where  the 
bayou  of  the  river  sets  in  close  to  Ogden  avenue,  this  mill  having  been 
loeated  on  the  nortb  .side  of  Ogden  avenue  and  west  frotn  where  the 
Freneli  Catholic  chnreh  now  stands. 

In  1874.  Lemoyne.  ITubbfird  &  AVood.  who  then  owned  the  null 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  purchased  by  tbem  at  Cedar  river, 
bnilt  another  mill  at  Spalding,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  where  that  rrtad  eras.ses  the  Cedar  river,  and.  in  the  .same  year 
Sumner  A.  Ben.iamin  built  a  shingle  mill  on  tbc  same  railroad  at  a  point 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Menominee. 
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111  1875  John  W.  Weils  began  tJie  eonstruetion  of  the  mill  on  the 
Bay  shore  that  soon  thereafter  became  the  property  of  the  Girard  Lum- 
ber Company,  was  run  for  many  years  under  the  personal  management 
of  Air.  Wells,  and  is  now  about  to  be  superseded  by  the  modem  mill  of 
the  J.  W.  Wells  Lumber  Company,  at  present  being  tonstrueted.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  consecutively  of  the  earlier  mills  to  enter  the  lum- 
ber crusade,  and  many  of  those  mentioned  stayed  in  through  the  race, 
while  some  fell  by  the  wayside  at  various  stages. 

Following  the  construction  of  the  Wells  mill  on  the  Bay  shore,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  village  of  Menominee,  other  mills  were  con- 
structed in  that  vicinity,  including  those  of  the  Menominee  Bay  Shore 
Lumber  Company,  Augustus  Spies,  Peters  &  Morrison,  Blodgett  &  Da- 
vis Lumber  Company,  5Ienominec  River  Shingle  Company,  and  there 
was  also  constructed  on  the  Bay  shore,  a  little  to  the  south  of  where  the 
Leisen  &  Ilenes  brewery  now  stands,  the  E.  P.  Barnard  saw-mill,  all  of 
which,  together  with  additional  mills  constructed  by  the  Kirby- Carpen- 
ter Company,  and  the  Ludington,  Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Company  in 
Michigan,  and  the  Sawyer-Goodman  Company  in  Marinette,  have  acted 
their  respective  parts  in  the  drama  that  has  been  played  to  the  tune  of 
the  humming  of  the  saws. 

Settlers  of  the  E.\rly  Milling  Days 
Before  describing  more  in  detail  the  various  mills  that  have  be<m 
active  for  considerable  periods  of  our  history,  we  will  digress  to  make 
brief  mention  of  the  coming  upon  the  scene  of  some  of  the  settlers  of 
the  early  milling  days.  Other  than  those  very  early  settlers  already 
mentioned,  there  had  come  to  the  river,  in  1842,  Alexander  Longbury; 
in  1846  Jacob  Kern;  in  184!)  John  Breen,  Adolph  Wilson.  Daniel  Corry 
and  Jlorris  IlHuley;  and  there  came  in  1850,  the  brothers.  Thomas, 
Baitley,  James,  Daniel  and  ilichael  Breen,  with  their  mother,  John 
Corry  and  sister  Catherine,  Louis  Ilardwick,  Josiah  R.  Brooks  and  his 
father,  Nathaniel  Brooks;  in  1851,  George  W.  Lovejoy,  who  is  remem- 
bered by  many  as  "the  giuismith;"  in  1852,  Gilbert  Moreau;  in  1853, 
John  N.  Theriault,  who  was  for  many  years  a  familiar  character  as  the 
leader  of  "Theriault's  Hand."  a  string  hand  of  three  pieces  in  which 
Theriault  played  (by  ear)  the  first  "fiddle."  Alfred  B.  Str>-ker,  the 
second,  and  the  genial  John  J.  Farrier,  the  bass-viol.  In  1854  came 
Nicholas  Gewehr,  and  either  that  year  or  in  1853,  Henry  Newberry  and 
his  son  William  P.  Henry  Newberry  built  the  third  house  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  fourth  on  the  Michigan  side;  John  Quimby  and  Andrus 
Eveland  having  preceded  him  in  the  village,  and  Charles  McLeod  hav- 
ing built  "above  the  village."  Henry  Newberry  was  one  of  those  un- 
fortunates who  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  on  his  farm  near  Pesh- 
tigo,  and  William  P.,  the  son,  who  survived  that  trying  experience,  now 
live.s  at  Chardon,  Ohio. 

In  1855,  John  Ilanley,  who  later  became  sheriff  of  Menominee 
county,   Daniel   Nason,   Alanson  F.  Lyon.  William  6,  Boswell,  William 
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Hackemaii,  itnil  Ilenrv  IJatli',  Sr.,  with  liis  t'niiiily.  iiud  Frederic  and 
Henry  Wieiiiaii.  added  their  number  tii  the  pidnecr  settlement,  and 
iles.srs.  Haekeinaii,  liiide  and  the  two  Sieiiians.  that  year  or  the  next, 
hieated  nn  farms  and  started  the  now  praspermis  Birch  Creek  settle- 
ment abinit  six  milys  north  of  tlie  eity  of  Menominee.  Sanniel  Abbot, 
whi)  is  well  remembered  as  the  first,  and  for  many  >-ears  the  \<ie»\  post- 
master, and  express  agent;  Henry  Nason.  a  veteran  iu  the  mill  bnsi- 
ness  and  who  has  had  niimenms  mmiiei|Jal  olifiees,  and  who  miw,  at  a 
ripe  old  age.  is  a  respeetecl  citizen  and  a  jnstiee  of  the  peace  of  the  city 
of  Jlenominee;  Andrew  Melves  and  Albert  W.  IJoswell  eaiiie  in  ]M:)G, 
the  year  when  work  began  in  the  eonstrnetion  of  a  niiiuber  of  the  ]irom- 
inent  saw-mills. 

Thomas  Caldwell  oame  in  18r»7,  and  Judge  Eleazer  S.  Ingalls  in 
lrt5f),  thongh  on  his  first  arrival  he  settled  on  the  Hay  shore  (m  the  Wis- 
consin side  and  on  the  pietnros(|ue  site  at  the  month  of  Little  river. 
Samuel  ir.  Stephenson  and  AYilliam  Holmes  arrived  in  1838.  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  promptly  beeanie  interested  i]i  the  mill  that  soon  thereafter 
passed  to  the  Kirby-Carpenter  Company,  while  Jlr.  Holmes  became  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  affairs  ()f  that  company  as  snperintcndent  of  its 
woods  and  logging  cperations,  and  remained  with  the  company  until  be 
enti'red  the  logging  Inisinpss  wpon  his  own  account.  Leon  Cota.  Frank 
Eggert  and  Louis  Dobeas  came  in  18(>1;  the  latter  being  then  but  a 
yonng  lad  found  his  home  with  the  family  of  Judge  Ingalls.  later  be- 
came the  first  mail  carrier  in  the  village  of  Jlenomince.  and  is  now  a 
pros])erons  merchant  in  the  village  of  Ingalls.  which  place  lie  named  in 
honor  of  the  judge,  whom  he  has  always  highly  resiiected  and  revered, 
and  at  which  place  he  was  the  first  postmaster.  AVilliam  Lehman,  the 
veteran  blaeksiuith.  the  music  of  whose  hammer  and  anvil  made  promi- 
nent and  popnhii-  in  early  days,  the  corner  of  .Main  street  and  Ogden 
avenue,  where  the  Spies  building  now  stands,  came  in  1862;  he  was 
thereafter  closely  identified  with  mnnicipa!  affairs,  and  is  remembered 
as  an  honest  and  honorable  instice  of  the  peace,  whose  sense  of  ju-stice 
sometimes  reached  farther  than  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  is  shown 
by  a  well  remembered  incident  of  his  court,  and  many  years  ago,  as 
folhiws:  A  man  came  to  his  ofRe*  and  made  complaint  against  an- 
other, charging  the  other  with  having  aasanlted  and  beaten  iiim.  The 
.itidge  issued  a  warrant,  and.  on  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  proceeded  to 
a  trial  without  the  intervention  of  any  lawycis  for  either  the  people  or 
the  defense.  Ccmeluding  front  the  testimony  that  the  defendant,  and 
the  complaining  witness  had  been  engaged  in  a  miitnal  quarrel,  he 
found  them  both  guilty  and  fined  each  five  dollars,  and  half  the  costs, 
which  were  paid,  ifany  other  instances  eonld  be  reeit{'d  to  show  the 
sense  of  actual  hard-headed  justice  that  controlled  the  life  of  this  re- 
spected citizen,  but  the  one  is  sufficient. 

To  name  all  the  people  that  eame  after  active  construction  and 
operation  of  .saw-mills  began  would  be  now  impossible,  but  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  name  all  the  very  early  ones,  and  some  of  those  of  the  second 
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sf>ri{'s  ivlio  have  taken  iiroinineiit  part  iu  loi.-al  entcTpmos  and  luiiiiii-i- 
pai  alfiiirs.  Other  cmiu'i's  will  Hiul  nioiition  in  <?oii»ei?tioii  witli  tlie  dv- 
velopnii-nt  of  tlic  locality  in  its  various  numioipal,  bnsin&ss  and  social 
iispci-ts. 

As  for  many  yeacs  lumboi'ing  was  tlie  principal  business  within  tho 
(-(mnty  and  the  iiNtiiistay  of  its  people,  a  l>fi('f  description  i>f  tlu;  mills 
that  we;e  thi'ii  ojiiTiitcd.  with  mention  of  eilizens  that  wi'tv  assoeiafeil, 
seetiiK  of  liistoiieal  iiii|)ortanec.  Followinfr  tlie  mill  first  Iniill  at  Cedar 
river,  the  ownei'Kliip  of  wliich  Iias  already  lieeii  traced  to  tlie  present 
time,  it  will  he  atteoipted  to  make  menlion  of  |he  others,  e-;peeially  of 
Ihf  early  ones,  in  the  order  of  their  eoniinsr. 

.M.VRINETTK   Ll'JJBER    C'lWIf'.\NY 

The  mill  built  hy  the  New  Yoik  Company  iu  IH.jfi,  neai'  the  mouth 
oi  the  rivei-.  is  siiiil  to  Imve  cost  $80,(XI()  for  its  const rneti on.  and.  aside 
from  heiuK  the  first  of  the  large  mills  on  the  rivci'.  it  and  its  successors 
lia\'e  remained  prominent  throughout  the  great  himheriiij>  jieiiod 
of  our  liistory.  Its  original  builders  failed  to  meet  with  success,  and. 
in  IHijS.  made  an  assignuient  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  ereditoi's.  The 
liroperty  was  then  oi)ei'ated  for  two  years  by  llosnier  &  Fowler.  ifirouLi'h 
their  agent.  Iliraui  Fowler,  when,  in  im).  it  was  purchased  hy  Charles 
and  Henry  AVells.  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  year  Henry  "Wells 
.sold  his  interest  to  Jesse  Spalding  (nwnci-  of  the  Cedar  River  mill) 
who,  assisteil  hy  Aiigiistus  C.  Brown,  jiut  the  unll  npon  a  paying  basis. 
The  uiill  was  twice  practically  desti'oyed  by  lire,  but  promptly  rebuilt, 
lirst  ill  IS(ii»  and  again  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  About  ]S(i.">.  IT.  H. 
Porter,  already  mentioned  as  a.ssoeiatcd  witli  JLr.  Spalding,  iind  as  hav- 
ing later  been  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Xoi'tlmesti'tn  Raib 
way  Ctuupany,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  prnpci'ty  and  hrouirht  his 
caiiital  and  influence  to  bear  in  increasing  the  success  of  tb<'  cntei'prise. 
In  b''72  the  Menominee  River  Lmubev  Company  was  organised  as  a 
corporation  and  tool;  over  tlie  title  and  management  of  this  propert.v, 
and  it  uutubered  among  its  stocldioldera  such  jiromiiient  men  as  Hon. 
i'hilctus  Sawyer,  of  Oshkosli.  succe.s.sively  lucudier  of  congress  and 
United  States  senator  from  AVisconsin:  -Tes,se  Spalding,  II.  If.  I'oi'ter, 
\V.  1>.  Houghteling.  H.  AViiliston,  O.  R.  Johnson,  F.  11.  Stockbridgc, 
Jliidiaei  CiU'ry  and  Dan  Oorry.  This  company  acquired  about  100.000 
acres  of  timber  lanils.  nmstly  in  Menominee  count,v,  .so  that,  although  its 
mill  was  on  the  "Wisconsin  side  of  the  river  it  was  largely  iderdiiied  with 
and  conducted  most  of  its  logging  oi)erations  in  Jlenomince  cmint.^-. 
Two  of  the  stockholders  were  early  settlers  on  the  river.  Daniel  Coitv 
having  come  to  srarinetto  in  1847  and  Jlieliael  Corry  in  18->r».  and  these 
two  ,'rentleuu'n  were  instrumental  in  selecting  the  lands  that  have  pro- 
duced the  co;porati'>n's  diviilends. 

The  mill  constructed  following  the  fire  in  1871  bad  eapacHy  for  mnn- 
nfacfuring  about  tweuty-five  million  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and  it 
was  kept  in  o|>cration  by  the  last  named  company  until  tbcy  bad  iiian- 
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iifn.'lTirrd  all  tli.'ir  tiuili.-]'  intn  huiibcr.  \v\\-'i\  it  p^s-sod  to  tlie  hands  of 
the  .Mariiii'tli'  Lunii^ur  Cimipaiiy. 

The  N.  LrniNGTON  Co.mpanv 
Tlh-  X.  Liuliiigtiui  (.:i)tiipaiiy.  having  l)fgiiii  Ww.  i'iiiistnn_-1ioii  of  its 
mill  ill  JHjl),  had  it  ivady  I'or  o|K'i'iitJon  in  l.SoT.  Thu  Ktiicklioldevs  iu 
Iho  i-iimjiaiiv  at  that  tiiin-  wurv  Ni'lsoii  Lndiiigtuu.  of  Chii'agu:  llarnKoii 
Lndiiigtuu. 'later  n.iv.Ttior  of  \Vis.-„iisin.  and  Oaiih^l  Wells,  dr..  of  Mil- 
waukee, aliove  iiieutioiied.  In  1S5(J  lsaa<-  Stei>tieiisim,  hitci'  iiiemhei'  of 
.-oir5nvs.s  and  now  Inited  Slates  senator  from  Wiseonsin.  bi^eaiiu^  owner 
of  the  llairiNon  l.udington  inteivst  and  Diiehalf  the  N,  J-udlnglon  in- 
tore.^t,  inakin;,'  the  total  interest  of  Mi-.  Stephensiin  three-eighths  of  the 
entire  eapital  stoek.  Thi.s  has  been  a  fortnnate  mill  an,l  has  never  suf- 
fered the  fire  h)s.se.s  eoiiinion  to  most  sawmills.  The  eoni|.any  ae(|uiivd 
nearly  lOlf.lHH)  acres  of  land,  loi-ated  on  both  the  .Mi.-higan  and  Wisrnn- 
sin  sid<-s  (if  the  river,  an.l  its  mill  is  slill  in  o[>eration.  witii  a  eapaeity 
of  over  Iwenly  million  feet  of  luird.er  per  Mnmnii. 

Tlii:  Ivikuv.  Cvhi'icn'tkli  CojirANM 
The  introehu-tion  of  the  Kirby,  t'ariienter  Couipany  is  ne.\t  in  order, 
and  its  history  is  that  of  the  greatest  Inniber  eorjioration  in  the  ]ieiiiii- 
snla,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Koon  after  aetive  o|iei'alioLis 
were  begun,  in  185(i,  in  the  eonstnielion  of  the  "old  mill."  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  seeiie  two  gentletiieiL  who  are  in  lai'ge  part  I'espoJisilile 
for  the  great  siieress  attained  by  this  eorporatiun,  wliieh.  fi'oiii  a  modest 
beginning,  grew  to  uiaiinnoth  proportions:  they  were  the  late  Jlon.  .Sam- 
uel .\I.  Stephenson  and  our  [nesent  highly  respeeted  eitiwn.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Holmes.  Their  eonneetion  with  the  eon<-eni  began  very  soon  after 
their  eoniing.  about  l^fiti  or  1H5!).  'Hiey  were  the  jrsident  managers, 
ami  the  others  in  intei'est  then  lived  in  Chieago.  Mr,  Stephenson  M'as 
general  ninnuger  of  the  <'ompany"s  affairs  and  Mr.  Holmes  was  tlie 
WDods-snperinten.lenl  for  owv  twenty-tive  years  of  the  eompany's  early 
a.-tivily:  during  whieh  time  the  most  of  its  large  landdLoldinys  of  about 
12r).()(Hl  a.-res  weir  aei|uired.  and  its  thi'ee  milLs  were  .-onstrneled.  Dur- 
ing that  pait  of  the  eomiiaiiy's  histojy  but  liltle  of  its  lumlu'r  was  kept 
in  .Menominee  for  .seasoning,  but  tiu'  eom|iany  maintained  large  varus 
iu  the  eity  of  Clneago.  and  the  hnaber  was  transporle.l  thither,  mostly 
by  boats;  for  whieh  purpose  the  e(Uiipany  owned  and  run  the  pi'opeller 
"Favorite"  ivhieh,  nuiler  the  eonnnami  of  the  genial  (;ai>t.  Thomas 
Ilntehinson.  familiai'l.v  known  and  well  remembered  by  all  Menominee 
eitizens  of  those  davs.  with  its  tow  of  three  linrges  niHde  three  weekly 
trips  to  and  from  Cliieago.  earrying  abmit  1.2(IO.0(H)  feet  of  lumber  each 
trip.  To  enable  the  pro])ellei'  to  nnUte  sneh  good  time  extra  barges  were 
supplieil.  for  loading  and  unloading  while  the  propeller  was  going  to 
and  fro,  almost  as  regnlarly  as  the  motion  of  a  eloek.  The  whistle  of 
the  steamer  was  always  a  weleome  soinid,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  captain's 
hearty  yet  kindly  voice,  will  alwaj's  remain  vivid  and  pleasant  menio- 
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ries  to  those  who  eujoywl  the  Jlcnomince  of  those  days.  Another  person, 
of  the  very  inanj'  connected  with  thsit  company  who  might  well  he  uieii- 
(ioned.  was  Hon.  William  Someirille,  the  company's  efficient  book- 
keeper. His  \\-»s  iihvnys  a  jilcasing  countenance  and  a  hearty  welcome. 
lie  is  entitled  to  credit  for  having  devised  and  kept  a  system  of  hooks 
especially  adapted  to  the  complicated  hranches  of  the  conipany'.i  large 
bnsincss.  He  remained  with  the  company  through  all  tlie  years  of  its 
greatest  activity,  and  did  not  long  survive  the  work.  He  acquired  the 
prefix  of  "Hon,"  hy  being  for  many  years  probate  judge  of  the  county, 
which  office  he  tilled  with  honor.  One  of  the  branches  of  the  company's 
business  dming  this  portion  of  its  career  was  the  running  of  a  mam- 
moth store  from  wliieh  it  supplied  not  only  its  own  employees,  hut  many 
of  the  independent  townspeople  as  well.  Its  mercantile  trade  is  re- 
corded for  the  year  ISTo,  ns  having  been  ."(ill 3.197.0-1,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  fair  average  of  its  annual  transactions.  In  the  eighties  the  com- 
pany began  to  change  its  policy,  and  hy  degrees  abandoned  its  Chicago 
yards  and  piled,  dried  and  finished  its  lumber  at  Jlenorainee.  Jlessrs. 
A.  A.  and  W.  0.  Carpenter,  and  ^Ir.  S.  P.  Gibhs,  the  secretary,  removed 
to  itenominee,  and  the  business  has  largely  increased  in  volume.  Jlr. 
Peter  A.  Van  Bergen  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  company  s  affairs, 
having  general  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  machinery  of  its 
mills,  and  ilr.  Roland  Ilarri.s.  another  well  remembered  citizen,  was 
eonne.;ted  with  the  company  as  head-sawyer  from  the  time  of  his  corn- 
ing in  1859. 

A  good  desoripticn  of  the  company's  business  in  its  later  years  whs 
written  in  1899,  and  is  as  foUows: 

For  years  the  n<ime  of  the  Kirby,  Carpenter  Company  has  been 
synonymous  with  all  that  stands  for  progress,  enterprise  and  magnitude 
in  the  lumber  business.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in 
Jlichigan.  and  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceiitions  is  the  largest  lumber 
plant  in  the  United  States.  "Wherever  lumber  enters  as  a  factor  of  trade 
or  commerce,  the  Kirby,  CarpentiT  Company  is  known  and  accorded  a 
leading  position.  Started  originally  in  1852  by  Ahner  Kirby,  who  lo- 
cated as  a  homestead  the  island  upon  which  the  old  mill  now  stands,  the 
first  mill  was  built  in  1856  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  the  business  was  increased 
in  1858  when  Samuel  JI.  Stephenson  joined  fortunes  with  Mr.  Kirby, 
and  the  firm  became  A.  Kirby  &  Co.  Four  years  later,  in  1862,  A.  A, 
and  W.  0.  Carpenter  entered  the  firm,  which  then  changed  its  name  to 
Kirby,  Carpenter  &  Co.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Kirhy,  Car- 
penter Company  were  filed  in  April,  1872,  the  capital  stock  being  placed 
at  $500,000.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  at  the  present 
time  are  as  follows:  President,  A.  A.  Carpenter;  vice-president,  S.  M. 
Stephenson;  secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  P.  Gibbs;  and  a  hoard  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  the  following  gentlemen :  A.  A.  Carpenter,  S.  M. 
Stephenson,  W.  O.  Carpenter,  S.  P.  Gibhs.  S,  A.  Kent.  B.  M.  Frees  and 
A.  A.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  while  J.  H.  Patterson  has  immediate  charge  of  the 
losing  operations  as  well  as  the  superintendency  of  the  manufacturing 
department. 
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The  company's  extensive  plant — mills,  vHrds,  i>te. — fovers  some  sev- 
enty acres  bordeiiiis  on  the  Menominee  river,  with  several  miles  of  dock- 
age facilities.  There  are  three  saw-milLs,  locally  distinguished  as  the 
"old,"  "new"  and  "hriek"  mills.  The  "ohl"  mill  was  built  in  1853, 
the  "new"  in  18fi7.  and  the  "brick"  mill  in  3884.  The  latter  luis  a  capae- 
ity  of  100,000  feet  per  day, of  ten  hours,  the  new  mill  htm  a  eapiicity  of 
300,000  feet,  and  the  old 'mill  is  capable  of  turning  out  ir>0.000  feet  in 
the  same  lengtli  of  time,  making  a  grand  total  of  5-5O.(K)0  feet  of  huii- 
ber  for  the  three  mills.  The  mills  are  supplied  with  the  latest  and  most 
improved  machinery,  and  ent  in  the  ajrjfregate  abmit  lOO.OlW.OlK)  feet 
of  hiiiiber  each  season.  In  connection  with  each  mill  is  a  lath  and  shin- 
gle mill,  which  coml)ined  aggregate  a  daily  cut  of  85,1)00  lath  and  lilKI,- 
000  shingle.s.  The  company  deals  largely  in  dres.sc<l  lumber,  per- 
haps more  .so  than  any  other  concern  on  the  liver,  aud  to  jirciiarc  this 
for  market  there  is  one  large  planing  mill  with  sixteen  machines,  con- 
sisting of  planers,  nioulder.s,  u'latelu'i's,  etc.  It  has  facilities  for  dress- 
ing 200.000  feet  of  hunber  per  day,  nu,\  is  i-uu  to  its  full  ea|«ieity.  In 
c(mnectioH  with  this  mill  ai'e  seveii  dry  kilns  that  kihi-dry  during  each 
season  10.000,000  feet  of  lumber,  Be.sidi's  pnttiusr  in  abmit  20.(100,001) 
feet  of  logs  each  season  with  its  own  men.  the  comiiaiiy  cuiitracts  with 
jobbers  for  large  quantities  which  are  delivered  to  the  river  landings  or 
cars  for  driving  or  shipping,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  company  has  piling  room  for  fnlly  GO.tKIO.OOO  feet  of  lumber, 
besides  extensive  sheds  in  the  yardi*  for  pnitectiim  from  the  weather  of 
dr'^'ssed  or  planed  lumber.  Much  of  the  product  of  the  mills  is  trans- 
ported by  boat  during  the  season  of  navigation,  while  sbipjnents  by 
rail  continue  throughout  the  year.  A  total  of  from  ninety  to  one  huu- 
dretl  million  feet  is  shipped  eaelr  sea.son.  three-tpuirtcrs  of  which  goes 
by  rail  and  the  remainder  by  water. 

Tile  company  has  facilities  of  its  own  for  tilling  nearly  every  needed 
requirement  of  the  vast  plant.  A  machine  shop,  in  charge  of  R.  Lavine, 
master  mechanic  of  the  company,  contains  among  other  things,  five  tii-st- 
class  lathes,  two  planers,  a  ahaper  and  a  drill  press,  all  driven  by  a  16x42 
Corliss  engine,  which  also  furnishes  power  for  the  elwtric  light  plant. 
A  carpenter  shop,  fitted  np  with  drill  press,  large  ]>laner.  circular  saw, 
jig  saw,  lathes,  etc.,  a  blacksmith  shop  with  three  fires  and  horse-shoejng 
department  connected;  and  a  gristmill  for  grinding  all  the  feed  needed 
for  the  horses,  are  essential  parts  of  the  vast  establishment.  Tn  the 
shops  practically  all  the  mill  machines,  wagons,  sleighs,  etc,  are  made, 
and  all  repaira  attended  to. 

All  of  the  company's  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity  furnished 
by  a  fine  plant  on  the  premises,  consisting  of  four  incandescent  and  two 
are  light  dynamos,  with  a  capacity  of  800  incandescent  and  sixty  arc 
lamps. 

A  complete  private  fire  system  is  also  owned  by  the  company,  which 
is  directly  in  charge  of  Captain  Charles  Lindberg,  but  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Chief  Collins  of  the  city  department.     It  consists  of  six 
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Land  hos(i  cai'ts,  equippod  with  4,000  feet  of  cotton  hose,  530  feet  of 
whii'li  is  tiiree  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  tlie  largest  made.  There 
are  two  large  fire  pniups — one  in  the  machine  shop  and  the  other  in  the 
brick  mill — the  first  hanng  eight  and  tlie  other  ten-ineh  suction,  which 
draw  water  directly  from  the  river  and  connect  with  large  mains  run- 
ning in  all  directions  tJiroughout  the  yards,  and  hawng  twenty  hose 
connections.  Botli  piiiups  are  always  ready  for  use  night  and  day,  all 
the  j'car  around.  Besides  this  protection  the  city  department  has  twen- 
ty-seven hydrants  on  the  grounds.  Twenty-two  alarm  boxes  located  at 
ciifferent  points  of  tlie  yards  connect  with  the  city's  fire-alami  system, 
but  are  entirely  independent  of  it  in  management  and  service.  The 
company's  water  mains  are  conne<'ted  with  those  of  the  city  water 
works,  so  that  assistance  can  be  rendered  in  case  of  necessity.  Such  aid 
was  given  during  the  burning  <if  the  Leisen  &  Henes  brewery  several 
years  ago,  and  again  in  1895  at  the  time  of  the  "big  fire."  liesi(h>s  Cap- 
tain Lindberg  the  eomjiany  employs  fourteen  men  to  man  the  liie  ap- 
paratus, who  are  subject  to  call  at  any  time  dnring  the  day  or  night. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  buildings  on  the  company's  premises 
there  are  tive  large  barns  on  Kirby  street,  where  are  sheltered  all  the 
horses  used  about  the  mill,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant 
the  company  owns  nearly  one  hundred  tenement  houses,  occupied  prin- 
cipally hy  employes.  Jlany  of  these  houses  are  among  the  handsomest 
in  the  city,  while  all  of  them  are  large,  roomy  and  well  constructed, 

A  description  of  the  company's  mammoth  concern  would  be  incom- 
plete withoiit  mention  of  the  fact  that  several  fine  farms  are  owned  by 
it.  which  furnish  hay  and  grain  for  the  stock,  as  well  as  pasturage  for 
the  same  during  the  summer  months. 

The  shipping  facilities  for  the  products  of  the  Kirby,  Carpenter 
Company's  vast  business  are  of  the  best  and  amply  sufficient.  The 
grounds  are  reached  by  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the 
Chicago.  Jlilwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  Menominee  &  St. 
Paul  railroads,  while  the  half  mile  of  river  front  allows  the  rapid  load- 
ing and  despatch  of  many  vessels  at  all  hours  during  the  season  of 
navigation. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  eity  of 
Menominee,  as  from  900  to  1,000  men  are  employed  the  year  around. 

After  having  harvested  fortun&s  for  its  several  stockholders  this 
great  corporation  finished  cutting  its  timber  and  closed  its  mills  with 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  after  consuming  several  years 
to  dispose  <)f  its  diversified  property  inter&sts  finally  closed  its  office  and 
ceased  to  exist  about  the  year  1908,  The  buildings  of  its  mammoth 
mills  and  store  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  Carpenter  Cook  Company, 
and  are  now  largely  utilized  in  the  diversified  manufacturing  intere-sts 
of  that  company. 

The  mill  built  by  'William  B.  Bagley  and  William  G,  Boswell.  iu 
1857,  as  already  mentioned,  was  totally  wrecked  by  an  ice  shove  from 
the  bay  in  the  spring  of  1861,  at  which   time  it  was  owned  by  Henry 
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Nasoii  aud  AVilliam  G.  Hoswcll.  Tlie  ii'e  eame  on  with  sm-h  slight  warn- 
ing that  -Mr.  Niiscm  and  his  family,  who  \v(W  at  liri^ald'asf  in  a  .siiiail 
lionse  adjoining  tho  mill,  liad  scarcely  tijne  to  e-st-apo  before  the  house 
was  crushed  in.    The  mill  was  never  rebuilt. 

The  mill  long  known  to  Menominee  as  the  Ramsay  &  Jones  iiiill. 
that  was  located  between  Main  street  and  the  Bay  shore,  north  of 
(Juimbj-  street,  was  first  built  in  the  summer  of  1860  by  Simon  Strauss, 
before  "then  a  trader  and  dealer  in  mercliaudise.  Tie  niii  it  for  two 
years,  when,  after  considerable  loss  and  much  financial  difficulty,  he 
elose<l  it  down.  Thci-eafter  it  wa«  ])urehased.  antl  operated  for  one  year 
by  AVilliam  JlcCartney,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  John  b.  Jiui'U.  .Mr. 
liuell  expended  eonsid'erable  money  Upon  the  Juill,  hut  failed  lo  Jiiake 
it  a  sueeess.  Later  U.  Fay  and  Charles  II.  Jones  operated  it  for  a  time 
and  then  transfer!  ed  it  to  the  firm  of  David  II.  Jones  &  Company,  who 
later  went  into  baukruptey.  Aftei'  its  re<-ord  of  failure,  it  finally,  about 
187!1.  was  rescued  from  the  banki'uptcy  wreckage  and  purchased  by 
Hurtin  Ramsay  and  Charles  IT.  J(mes,  who  inn  it  with  sifinat  success  for 
quite  a  term  of  years,  or  until  theif  standinsr  timber  had  been  all  man- 
nfactured,  when  the  mill  was  dismantled,  and  .Mr.  Jones  moved  we.st, 
wheie  at  Taeoma  and  Gray's  Ilai-lu.r  he  is  reckoned  as  anuinst  the  tore- 
most  of  the  coa.st  lumbermen.  The  mill  building  is  now  occupied  as  a 
factory  by  1).  F.  I'oyer  &  Company,  who  manufacfurc  aiitonmbilcs. 

LlDlNGTON,     WET-I-W    &     \'aN     WcciAirK    ClI.MI'AMV 

In  1863  the  first  mill  of  the  Lndington.  Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Com- 
pany  (the  second  largest  lumber  company  in  the  county)  was  built,  by 
R.  Stephenson  &  Company,  a  partnership  composed  of  Daniel  Wells, 
Jr.,  of  Milwaukee.  Harrison  Lndington.  Isaac  Stephen-son  and  Robert 
Ste|>hen.son ;  and  the  mill  was  then  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  river.  The 
following  year.  Jime  U.  1864.  the  mill  wiis  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
in  fifty-four  days  from  that  date  a  Htill  better  mill  took  its  place,  and 
was  equipped  and  ready  to  run,  this  quick  construction  having  been  ac- 
eoTuplifihed  under  the  direction  of  millwright  William  E.  liaglcy.  In 
1866  Anthony  G.  Van  Sehaick  purchased  the  interest  of  Isaac  Stephen- 
son. In  1874  the  owners  of  the  property  placed  the  title  in  the  corpora- 
tion, which  so  long  remained  prtnuinently  identified  with  lumber  and 
other  interests  of  Menominee.  The  first  officers  of  the  company  were 
IIarris(m  Ludington,  president;  Daniel  "Wells.  Jr..  vice-president:  An- 
Ihony  G.  Van  Sehaick.  secretary  and  treasmer.  and  Robert  Stephenson, 
superintendent. 

In  1871  the  company  ac<piired  its  second  mill,  on  the  point  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  that  bad  been  known  as  the  Gilmore  mill ;  but  the 
mill  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year,  after  the  purchase  but  be- 
fore tlu-  transfer  of  possession.  The  company  promptly  constructed  a 
new  and  larger  mill  on  the  newly  ac<ndred  site,  having  a  sawing  capac- 
ity of  22.000,000  feet  of  hnuber  per  year,  and  its  two  mills  then  fnr- 
nishcd  it  an  aggregate  .sawing  capacity  of  ii.'j.OOO.OOO  feet  per  annum, 
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which  was  quite  fully  utilized  except  in  case  of  a  depression  in  lumber, 
such  as  was  experienced  in  the  panic  of  1873.  In  the  year  1875  business 
had  revived  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  cnt  of  the  company's  new  niiU 
that  year  was  21,!>S4.792  fw;t  of  lumber,  4.058,940  lath,  and  153,450 
pickets,  while  its  log  input  for  the  ensuing  year  was  29,458,163  feet, 
board  measure.  This  company  also  kept  a  large  grocery  store,  which 
was  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  its  sales  running  on  an  average  of 
about  $60,000  per  year.  Its  land  holdings,  located  in  the  two  state.s 
amounted  to  more  than  75.000  acres.  The  new  mill  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  about  1880,  and  was  again  promptly  rebuilt,  and  the  company 
eontiu\i('d  to  (iperate  the  two  mills  until  the  pine  timber  owned  by  it  had 
nil  been  manufactured,  when  it  wound  up  its  busineas  here,  and  trans- 
ferred its  operations  to  Ludington,  Louisiana,  where  it  now  operates  a 
lumber  plant  upon  a  large  scale  and  has  acquired  vast  tracts  of  valua- 
ble timber  lands.  Robert  St^'phenson,  familiarly  Itnoini  as  "Bob,"  was 
mill  superintendent  and  had  general  charge  of  both  mills,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  his  mantle  of  office  fell  upon  his  son,  Isaac 
Stephen.<5on,  Jr.,  wlm.  though  but  a  very  young  man  for  so  responsible 
a  position,  was  bom  to  thi'  work,  aud  as.sumed  liis  duties  as  a  sort  of 
second  nature.  Isaac.  Jr..  like  bis  father,  is  of  a  genial  disposition,  and 
ha.s  hosts  of  friends.  He  is  now  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  in  Louisiana. 

Of  the  many  good  citizens-«ho  have  been  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions, there  come  to  mind  the  two  Andy.s — Andrew  Stephenson,  woods 
superintendent,  and  Andrew  Gram,  machinist,  both  of  whom  seri'ed  the 
company  faithfully  throughout  nearly  the  whole  period  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  both  of  whom  are  now  hale,  hearty  and  highly  respected 
citizens. 

Other  Old  Pine  Lumber  JIh.lp 

The  Infiallston  mill,  built  in  the  town  of  that  name,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Menominee,  and  on  the  Bay  shore,  was  built  in  1866.  by 
Eleazer  S.,  and  Charles  B.  Ingalls,  but  the  entire  title  was  acquired  by 
Charles  about  a  year  thereafter.  The  mill  was  operated  variously  by 
the  firm  of  Carter  &  Jones,  and  Jesse  L.  Hamilton,  and  it  was  finally 
burned  In  1874  and  never  rebuilt. 

At  Wallace,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  six- 
teen miles  north  of  Menominee,  in  the  heart  of  a  splendid  white  pine 
section.  Mcllen  Smith  operated  several  mills,  successively  one  after  an- 
other, as  fires  destroyed  them  for  a  long  term  of  years  following  his 
start  at  that  point  about  1873,  and  aft^r  his  death,  his  .son  Charles 
Smith  continued  the  business  until  the  adjacent  timber  was  practically 
all  cut,  when,  with  his  famil.v,  he  went  south  and  now  lives  in  or  near 
Houston,  Texas. 

The  mill  of  the  Girard  Lumber  Company  was  built  on  the  bay  shore 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  by  John  W.  "VVell.s.  in  1875.  and 
from  that  time  made  almost  a  continuous  run  until  its  destrnetiou  by 
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lire  in  l!)Ui).  The  corpiiration  was  composed  of  William  IS.  Culbertson 
(if  Girani,  I'eiinsylvaiiia,  and  Im  sons,  James  A.  and  Clmrlos  H.  Cul- 
bertsoH.  and  John  \V.  "Wells,  ami  the  operations  of  the  mill  were  under 
tile  ffciieral  charge  and  managetnont  of  Jlr.  Wells  from  the  beginning. 
It  had  a  I'Mimcity  of  about  25.000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  2,500,000  lath 
per  anniiiii.  In  .1903.  when  a  number  of  the  lumber  eorponition.s  were 
going  out  of  busine.ss.  the  Girard  Lumber  Company  was  aueeeeded  by 
till'  J.  .W.  AVcIls  Lumber  Company,  of  whieh  mention  will  be  made  later. 

The  mill  of  tlie  Jlenominee  Hay  Shore  Lumber  Company  was  eon- 
.strncted  iu  18^1  on  the  ISay  shore  .just  south  of  the  Girard  Lumber 
Company'.'!  mill,  and  between  that  and  the  property  of  the  Menominee 
Funiaee  Cimipany.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  were  Stephen 
C.  IlaU,  of  Muskegon.  Miebigan,  and  James  A.  Cnizer  and  Wilmot  A. 
Armstrong.  b(ith  of  .Menominee,  and  the  mill  was  suece.ssfully  operated 
under  their  management  until  1888.  when  the  company  was  re-organ- 
ized and  passed  into  the  control  of  Messrs.  A.  C.  and  James  P.  Soper 
of  Chicago.  Jliehael  J.  Quinlan  and  Hany-  E.  McGraw.  The  mill  was 
at  thLs  time  overhauled  and  thoroughly  rebuilt  to  a  capacity  of  150,000 
feet  of  lumber.  50.000  lath  and  200.000  shingles  in  ten  hours.  It  was 
nui  under  the  active  management  of  Mr.  Qninlan  as  fiui)erintendent, 
and  H.  E.  JIcGraw  as  secretary  and  bookkeeper,  until  about  the  year 
1903.  when  the  business  of  the  company  was  tran.sferred  to  Soperton, 
"Wi-sconsin.  where  it  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering  with  a 
modem,  up-to-date  plant. 

The  mill  of  the  present  A.  Spies  Lumber  &  Cedar  Company  was 
built  by  Hon.  Augustus  Spies  and  Henry  E.  JTartin,  in  1880.  Prior  to 
that  time  Jlr.  Spies  had  eondiicted  a  grocery  store  and  meat  market  for 
nearly  fifteen  yeai's  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  JIain  street  and 
Lndington  avenue,  and  during  that  period  had  made  judicious  invest- 
ments in  pine  hmd.s  until  his  holdings  had  become  such  as  to  warrant 
the  construction.  .Mr.  Martin  had  for  many  years  been  bookkeeper  for 
the  Ludingtim.  'Wells  &  Van  Schaick  Company,  and  had  beeeome  fa- 
miliar with  many  features  of  the  lumber  business.  The  mill  is  not  a 
large  one.  Itnf  it  has  been  run  with  continued  success,  and  a  handsome 
profit.  It  is  located  on  the  Bay  shore,  just  north  of  the  Iwation  of  the 
Girai-d  Lumber  Company's  mil!.  In  1903  the  corporation  named  above 
was  organized  and  took  over  the  business  that  had  then,  for  some  years, 
been  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  Spies.  It  was  practically  a  family  affair, 
with  Mr.  Augustus  Spies,  as  president,  his  .son  Frank  A.  Spies,  viee- 
jiresident.  and  his  son-in-law.  David  G.  liothwell,  as  secretary.  The 
iidll  is  still  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  over  15,000.000  feet  of 
luiidter  per  year. 

Of  other  }iiills  thai  were  constructed  and  in  operation  in  the  palmy 
days  of  pine  lumbering,  there  was  that  of  the  Detroit  Lumber  Com- 
jiany,  hteated  on  the  Bay  shore,  somewhat  south  of  the  Leisen  &  ITenes 
inewery.  of  which  mill  E.  P.  Barnard  was  general  manager,  and  in  the 
business  of  which  our  former  townsmen,  Fred  K.  Baker  and  Alfred 
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>V.  Clark,  now  pronsinent  and  successful  Pacific  coast  luiubermpii.  re- 
ceived their  business  education ;  the  mill  of  Peters  &  Jrorrison,  a  pHrt- 
nership  t-oinposed  of  Richard  G.  Peters  and  Finlay  A.  Jlorrison,  located 
on  the  Bay  shore  near  where  the  Lloyd  factory  now  stands;  and  the 
mill  of  the  Blodgett  &  Davis  Lumber  Company,  often  called  the  "Island 
Jlili."  from  its  having  been  biiilt  on  a  small  island  near  the  shore,  but 
which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  mainland  by  filling.  This  mill  was 
adjacent  to  that  of  Peters  &  Morrison.  It  was  tirst  constructed  by  the 
Dohcrty  &  IJaars  Lumber  Company,  composed  of  James  A.  Doherty 
and  Geo.  H.  Baar.s.  who  operated  it  for  a  short  time,  when  John  D.  Blod- 
gett  and  Warren  F.  X.  Davis  purchased  the  corporate  stock  and  changed 
the  company  name. 

Smith  &  Daley,  li  co-partnership  composed  of  Thomas  II.  Smith, 
then  of  Sturgeon  Hay,  Wijiconsin,  and  our  townsman,  Denis  F.  Daley, 
built  a  shingle  mill  in  the  late  eighties  at  the  most  northerly  location  of 
any  of  the  Jlenoniinec  shore  mills,  and  on  the  site  of  the  present  mill  of 
the  Menominee  River  Shingle  Company.  This  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  188!).  entailin^^  a  loss  of  $40,000.  In  1892  the  Menominee  River 
Shingle  Company  was  incorporated,  and,  under  the  management  of 
Mr,  Daley,  a  fine  new  mill  was  constructed  upon  the  site  of  the  one  that 
had  burned.  This  new  mill  had  a  capactiy  of  300  cedar  railroad  ties, 
180,000  .shingles  and  a  large  number  of  posts  per  day.  It  is  still  in 
operation. 

Zenith  Lumber  Years  1889-90 

Other  mills  were  built  later,  but  before  their  coming  the  zenith  year 
of  the  lumber  busines.s  in  Menominee  had  been  reached,  and,  that  having 
been  the  (me  great  and  all-absorbing  industry  of  the  locality,  we  pause 
to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  thereof  at  that  time.  It  was  the  year  1889,  and 
there  were  then  twenty-three  steam  lumber  mills  in  operation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  eleven  of  which  were  in  Marinette,  "Wisconsin,  and 
twelve  in  Menominee.  The  miisie  of  the  whistles  of  these  twenty-three 
mills  as  they  sent  forth  their  morning  call  "to  work,"  and  their  more 
welcome  midday  and  evening  closing  signals,  will  never  be  foi^otten  by 
any  twin-city  resident  of  those  days. 

The  following  statistical  table  is  a  comprehensive  showing  of  the 
names  of  the  companies  and  parties  then  operating;  the  amount  manu- 
factured by  each  Menominee  concern,  and  the  approximate  value 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  logs  handled  by  the  Boom  Company 
that  year,  and  the  amount  thereof  that  went  to  the  mills  of  the  respective 
cities,  and  that  went  elsewhere: 
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Kirby,    Carpenter 

mills    '. H5,i50,43!)  ll,l!)8,3UO       l'o,54i>,I)("I     35,842,830 

LiHliii^rtoTi.    WclU    &    Vnii    SfLaipk 

Cnmpaiiv,    two    mills i)5,2-2n,(IOO  I(!,i'(t7,000       SS.L'.'U.OW     11.998,207 

Ramsav   &  Jones 1 7,1 3fi,545       2,963.000         3,i)N0.(Hin     

Peters"  &  Morrison   i;4.li00,0(l0     54.000,0011      

Bay   Slmre  Liiitilier  Co Si .-iriO.Oim      H,i^O,000       l!l,7oO,unii     

(Jirord   Lumber   Co 23,000.203       3,429,050     

llctroit    Ijumhpr    Co 2^,112,01111 

A.    S|,ics     ].-..(KK),0()l)        ;!,I)IIO.OOII  n,!"  10, 1 10(1      

Bloafjett   &   Davis  Lumber  ('< 43,.')00,000 


Total   tivplve   Menominee   Mills.  ,  ,332.469,247     4ri.047,.1.^0      13].1(I4.0(M1      

.Value  of  lumlter  at  *J2.7.^  per  i\ .t4,:!37.0.H2.Sil 

Value  of  lath  at  !fl.7o  jirr  M 7-*.S3.^.:^l 

Value  nf  sliinj;leK  at   $2.(10   ]«.r    M L'fJ2.20.S.(10 


Further,  in  eoniiection  with  tlie  Inmlier  business  of  Jlonniiiinefi  in 
18il0.  and  its  compariscin  with  that  of  1880.  we  quote  froui  Extra  Cen- 
sus ]inlletin  No.  5,  issued  by  the  department  of  the  interior.  "Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  from  a  report  dated  July,  1891.  upon  the 
lumber  industries  of  Michigan,  AVisconsin  and  Jlinnesota,  extracts  as 
follows : 

"Michigan  is  the  greatest  lumber-producing  state  in  the  XTnion. 
TTie  value  of  its  lumber  product,  with  that  of  Wisconsin  and  Jlinne- 
aota,  exceeds  one-third  of  tlie  total  value  of  all  the  lumber  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  This  enormous  development  of  the  lumber 
business  in  the  lake  region  is  due  to  the  es(^elk'nc-e  of  its  forests,  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  the  country  for  manufacturing  lumber,  and  tlie  easy 
means  of  communication  between  these  forests  and  the  treeless  agricul- 
tural region  west  of  the  ilississippi  river. 

"The  city  of  Menominee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  river,  in 
Michigan,  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  production  during  the  decade. 
Tn  1880  it  ranked  sixth  in  the  nine  principal  lumber  producing  points 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  found  to  be  the  second."  (The  port 
of  Menomine,  including  Menominee  and  Marinette,  was  the  largest  in 
the  world.)  The  aggregate  value  of  production  reported  for  Menominee 
(Michigan)  and  Jlarinette  (Wisconsin)  was  $2,536,168  in  1880.  and 
$6,629,580  in  1890,  The  aggregate  quantity  of  material  consumed  at 
these  points  during  the  census  year  1890  was  about  450,000,000  feet, 
sealed  measure,  The  average  annual  term  of  employment  for  mill  em- 
pleyes  is  found  by  the  reports  for  1890  to  be  7.11  months  in  Michigan, 
6,43  in  Wisconsin,  and  5.92  months  in  Minnesota. 
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"Comparative  stnti'mcnt  Nhowitig  totjils  iif  capital  invcsti'il  and  viihie 
of  p  roil  nut-ion,  oU-.  -. 

"Number   of  establisliments )  ^^^''  ^^ 

i  mm  2:i 

Capital    invested \  ]^«"  *1.4i»2.(100 

I  ]8!in  +8.775,709 

Lumber  (feet  board  measure) )  ^'^^"         LiH,''44,000 

I  imi      :w(>,;j9n,ooo 

Shingk^    (number)     j  IS'*^^  112,532.000 

I  18!)0         ]<>5,821,000 

Value  of  all  other  mill  produets* )  1*^^"  -$65,450 

I  1800  $197,126 

Value    of    remanufaetures .'  '"^^'  

/  1891)  746,236 

Total  value  of  mill  products  and  manufacturei-s.  )  1*^^"  1.916,163 

I  18!)0  5.1!)0,963 

"A  marked  inerease  is  noted  in  the  Upper  Peniasula.  whieh  ad- 
vanees  12.81  per  cent  in  its  ratio  to  the  entire  produet,  and  shows  an 
inerease  over  its  product  for  1880  of  279.29  per  eent."  The  JUTiiber  in- 
diistrics  of  Menominee  then  employed  about  three  thousand  men, 

OTUfK   iNTlfSTRIES — TrADE PROFKKSIIINS 

It  mi^ht  natiirnily  be  supposed  that  sneh  an  extensive  lumbering 
business  wmdd  bring  to  the  manufacturing  center  a  very  large  and 
diverNified  number  i,{  trading  and  mer^iliandisiug  establishments,  but 
the  t'aet  that  the  two  large  eoncems,  the  Kirby,  Carpenter  Company, 
and  tiie  Ludington,  Wells  &  Van  Sehaiek  Company,  whose  combined 
eut  of  hinibcr  was  nearly  half  of  all  the  lumber  cut  in  .Menominee,  had 
general  .stores  well  stocked  (whieh  condition  also  applied  to  the  large 
companies  in  Marinette),  funiishes  the  reason  that  there  were  not  maii,v 
more  and  much  larger  independent  stores.  Jlenominee  was,  however, 
a  thriving  and  pr()sper«ii8  burg,  and  in  addition  to  the  lumber  nmnu- 
factured,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables,  there  was  f|uitc  an  extensive 
traffic  in  cedar  products,  such  as  poles,  ties  and  ]»osts,  which  left  the 
various  railway  stations,  and  lake  ports  of  Jlenominec  county  by  train 
and  boat  loads. 

The  fishing  industry  of  the  entire  Menominee  county  bay  shore 
amounted  to  about  10,000  packages  annually.  The  paper  industry  had 
then  made  a  fair  beginning;  a  rca.sonahle  complement  of  .sti>res  fur- 
nished all  the  necessaries,  and  a  fair  seasoning  of  luxuries,  while  the 
proud  young  city  had  a  fine  sewerage  .system,  an  electric,  wtreet  railway 
syst-em.  a  substantial  water  supply  with  ample  fire  protei'tiou,  a  good 
hospital,  numerous  churches,  and  exfiellent  s<fhi>i)ls.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  was,  in  1889,  $2,427,862.00,  thoiigh  the  actual  value  was 
about  three  times  that  amount  or  approximately  $7.r>00.000. 
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Tlic  j-ciirt'sciitativc  ImsiiK'ss  houses  of  the  t-ity,  at  that  time,  aside 
i'nnn  the  IiihiImt  eoiii'eriis  mentioiiofl.  \veri>  as  ffilldws:  First  National 
liaiik;  the  ianrihi'micn's  National  Baith:  Forvilly  House.  Max  Forvtlly, 
proi>rietor;  KnlHtK  Hotel,  Frank  Ei-dlitz.  proprietor;  National  Hotel, 
A,  A,  -hittTier.  piopnetor ;  K.  .M.  Htepliensc.ii  Hotel.  S.  M.  Stei>lieiison. 
pro|iriefor:  .John  joiner  &  Co..  clotliinK  store;  Menominee  Hardware 
(■omiiany.  freiieriil  lianhvare;  (.'liilds  &  Sawyer;  and  I'liiliii  Hurler, 
liools  and  shoes;  I'luleiwood  &  Coman.  I),  F.  Sinitli.  W.  H.  Wliittemnre 
&  Company.  :MeCoi'niiek  brothers.  W.  1).  Reji.  -T.  H.  JIadden.  and  -lohn 
Fish,  lunibpr  inspectors  and  .shippers;  \V.  M.  Mel'herson  &  Ci>..  whole- 
sale loniber.  lath  and  shin<rles;  Geo.  -MeKinney  &  Co..  wholesale  ami  re- 
tail limiher,  lath  and  shingles;  .\I.  IT.  Kem. 'furniture  dealer;  Pauli  & 
l^i'idl.  elothinff  and  funiishing;  A.  Blocli,  dry  ^oods ;  Peter  Sibenaler, 
fu)i]iture  ami  uudertakinH;  Iluhhard  Saw  &  Tool  Co..  saw  and  tool  fac- 
tory; Duuninj;  Bros.  &  (J<impany.  W.  B.  Gage,  and  Jaeoh  Oehrling, 
hardware;  SouJts  &  O'Donncll.  juiblishers  of  the  Eroiiiu/  Lradcr;  H. 
0.  Fiti(Hd.  [lulili.shei's  of  tlie  Mrtiomliic-  Ilcrahl :  G.  A.  Woodford, 
watehes  and  jewelry;  J.  W.  Cainphell  &  Company,  drapers  and  tailors; 
A.  U.  Stryker.  cigar  mainifaeturcr;  Fernstnmi  &  Fred,  boiler  manufac- 
turers; Oawford  Jlsiuifactnrinjr  Company.  b()x  niauufaetnreis;  Serva- 
tius  Bothers,  meat  maket;  J'aekard.  Leisen  &  Blom.  real  estate  and  ab- 
Kti'aets;  A.  Z.  Bird  and  AV.  D  Ilntchinsou.  groceries;  Wonierville  I'en- 
bcrtby  t&  Cook,  wholesale  ^iroeers;  T.  S.  Huteliin.son  &  Son,  ivall  paper, 
paints  and  oils;  Fninklin  H.  Brown,  theatre,  real  estate  and  insurance; 
Joseph  Flesheini.  real  estate  and  insurance;  W,  A.  I'ensrilly-  crockery, 
l)ooks.  stationery,  et^. ;  Leisen  &  llenes  Brewing  Company,  brewers;  Jo- 
seph Wanek,  harness  and  saddlery;  R.  J.  Sawyer.  H.  A.  Venneina,  M. 
D..  and  Adolph  Paalzow.  dniggisls. 

The  legal  profe.ssion  was  represente<l  liy  Benjamin  J.  Brown.  Alvah 
L.  Sawyer.  Byron  R.  Waite.  "William  H.'l'hillips.  Lewis  D,  Ea.stman, 
John  y\.  Opsahl,  and  Charles  Line,  and  the  medical  profession  by  Dra. 
Benj.  T.  I'hillips.  Roliert  G,  Morrison.  Eugene  Gripnon.  Henrv  A.  Ven- 
nenia.  A.  J.  Rosenberry.  J.  F.  Hicks  and  AY.  R.  Hicks. 

Mention  should  he  made  that,  in  1872.  at  the  time  of  connecting 
Menominee  with  tlie  ^Iari|nette  Iron  Range,  by  rail,  a  ehaieoal  blast 
furnace  was  eonstrui-te.l  on  the  Hay  shore,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  village  of  Menoininee.  by  the  Menominee  Fnrnaee  Compan.v.  in  which 
Arthur  B.  Meeker,  of  Chicago  was  the  moving  spirit.  It  liad  a  checkered 
career  oF  a^Miut  eiglit  years  when  it  was  finally  abandoned.  Cnlbert 
Spnuig.  well  remembered  by  many,  was  lessee  of  the  fnriuice  during  the 
last  of  its  o|ierati<ms.  Nunienuis  sets  of  brick  and  stone  charcoal  kilns 
were  eoustructed  at  various  places  throughout  the  county  wbf'n'in  great 
quantities  of  hard  wooil  were  reduced  to  charcoal  to  .supply  the  ni-eds  of 
the  furnace. 

With  the  targe  number  of  mills  that  were  i)j)erating  when  the  lum- 
bering industries  of  the  -Menominee  reached  their  climax,  the  annual 
inroads  into  the  forests  of  standing  |>ine  liecame  only  too  perceptible, 
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and  it  was  not  long  before  the  big  conwrns  Ix'gan  to  I'ontoniplate  the 
end.  The  panie  of  1803  retarded  matters  to  some  extent,  but  even  then 
the  end  of  the  ('entiiry  saw  tlie  pine  forests  of  the  Upper  I'eninsnla  of 
Miehigaii,  and  ospecially  of  flie  Jlenoininee  valley,  praetienlly  depli.'ted, 
whifli  in  the  report  of  tlie  dopartiiieiit  of  the  interior  of  1891,  seareely 
ten  years  before,  had  licen  reported  as  praetieally  inexhaustible.  In  that 
year  a  writer  on  the  hniibering  interests  of  JFenomiiiee  said:  "The  pre.s- 
ent  generation  of  Innibermen  will  berjueath  to  their  sneeessoi-s  a  Jong 
battle  with  the  tall,  strong  trees  that  bear  such  a-  .isplendidly  potential 
liarvi'Nt  of  dollars."  And  yet,  within  a  single  decade  hnd  that  illiinitalile 
forest  vanished  before  the  insatiable  appetites  of  the  monster  mills,  and 
the  ^ireed  for  gain  that  seemed  to  rnle  the  world.  With  tlic  inaugura- 
tion of  the  twentieth  eentnry  the  great  mills  began  their  dismantlinj; 
proei'ss  and  today  the  hnubei-ing  indiistry  is  one  of,  but  not  the  only 
iiiipintaiit   iudnstry  of  Menominee. 

Ti!G  Tr.vnsition   Perfod 

For  the  past  deeade  Jlemmiinee  has  been  in  a  transition  jiei'iod. 
The  going  of  tlie  mills  carried  to  the  lumber  refjions  of  the  Gulf  and 
the  Tacifie  coast  states  large  numbers  of  our  lumbermen,  and  of  their 
employes  and  families,  as  well  as  of  the  inspeetors  and  shii)pers  that 
must  find  their  abode  in  active  lumber  centers. 

In  turn  our  patriotic  citizens  have  been  alert,  and,  mindful  of  the 
essential  lass  of  lumber  population  that  must  come  as  the  result  of  the 
closing  the  mills.  Other  industries  have  been  established  with  local 
ca]>ital,  and  new  plants  have  been  invited  and  received  from  without 
to  replace,  in  considerable  part,  the  loss  of  the  mills.  The  Commercial 
Club  is  active  in  the  intei'ests  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  men  who 
made  their  capital  here  in  lumber  and  other  industries  have  .shown  their 
patriotism  in  a  marked  degree  by  investing  it  here  in  other  enterprises 
that  tend  to  the  public  welfare.  Notable  among  the  class  mentioned, 
and  to  whom  is  due  a  just  recognition,  are  Augustus  Spies.  JoiLn  W. 
Wells.  William  Holmes,  John  llenas  and  the  families  of  Samuel  M. 
Stephenson  and  William  0.  Carpenter. 

I'RE.'iENT  Population  and  JIaterial  Conditions 
While  the  census  of  1910  shows  in  Menominee  county  a  li'ss  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  preceding  deeade.  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  sudden 
decrease  in  the  lumber  industries  and  only  the  gradual  iucrea.se  of  other 
industries. 

A  review  of  the  situation  as  it  is  at  present,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  present  industries  support  a  smaller  population, 
reveals  the  pleasant  realization  that  in  material  wealth  Menominee  has 
been  steadily  <m  the  gain,  and  this  is  easily  realized  when  we  consider 
that  more  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  pr&sent  indastries  than  was  the 
case  in  the  s;tw-miHs.  A  part  of  the  variance  iu  population  is  further 
a(^connted  for  by  the  fact  that  .some  of  our  more  recent  iiidiistrieK  such 
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as  the  Iron  Works  and  tlic  Electrical  Worts,  employ  large  numbers  of 
men.  who,  having  had  their  homes  in  Jlarinette,  still  reside  there  with 
their  famiUes,  and  it  is  estiinateil  that  nesuiy  a  tlumsand  citizens  of 
JIaniiette  are  supported  hy  pay-rolls  of  MenomiiH'e  iiidnstrie-f ;  liem-e 
the  diserepaney  between  the  change  in  population  and  that  in  business. 

The  actual  situation  of  a  locality  is  best  rcvealeil  l>y  1he  condition 
of  its  representative  businras  eatal)lishnients.  It  is  not  within  the  sc(h|>e 
of  this  work  to  review  the  busines.s  establishments  in  detail,  or  even  to 
mention  all,  but  certain  representative  establishments  indicate  the  pulse 
of  the  community,  and  of  those  it  is  proper  to  speak  as  tlie  best  reeoi'd 
of  conditions  and  progress; — the  best  history.  Probably  no  institu- 
tions better  represent  the  trade  and  financial  conditions  of  a  comiimnity 
than  do  its  banks.  The  business  of  Menominee's  substantial  hanks 
speaks  volumes  in  evidence  of  the  real  material  prosperity  and  projrress 
of  the  ccunmnnily,  anil  it  is  a  pleasure  to  write  of  them;  not  only  of 
their  records  that  show  conditions,  bnt  briefiy  of  their  histor.v. 

The  First  National  Bank  is  the  oldest  banking  house  in  the  county. 
A  list  of  its  incorporators  reveals  the  names  of  many  who  have  bad 
nuich  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  city,  to  which  this  institution  ha.s 
always  been  an  acknowledged  credit.  It  was  organized  in  1884.  and 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in  November  of  that  year.  There  were 
present  at  the  organization  the  following  named  gentlemen:  A.  (J. 
lirown,  Rufus  B.  Kellogg,  S.  JI.  Stephen.son,  A.  Spies.  J.  A.  Culbertson. 
C.  II.  Jones,  W.  J.  Fisk,  Isaac  Stephenson,  James  A.  Crozer,  Jos. 
Flcshiciii,  John  ITenes.  James  II.  Walton,  J.  W.  P.  Lombard,  T.  Ste- 
phenson. Jr..  Harrison  Ludington,  G.  A.  Woodford.  Louis  Yoiing  and 
G.  A.  Bleseh.  At  the  start  the  bank  had  an  authorize<l  capital  of 
.$30,000  and  $25,000  surplus.  This  was  increased,  out  of  the  earnings, 
to  *100.000  on  January  I.  18flO.  and  further  increased,  from  the  same 
source,  to  $200,000  on  October  1 ,  1904.  The  present  surplus  is  $50,000. 
The  progressive  increase  of  its  deposits  is  indicated  b.v  the  followinfr 
figures:  January  1,  1885,  $46,000;  January  1,  1895.  $5fi1.000;  January 
],  ]!)0.5,  $8!t!l,000;  and  January  1.  lOll,  $1,064,000.  This  bank  was 
appointed  I'nited  States  Depository  in  1000,  and  all  the  internal  rev- 
enue receipts  for  Dickinson,  Delta  and  Jlenominee  eoiuities  have  since 
that  time  pa.ssed  through  it.  The  savings  department  was  .started  in 
Ma.v,  1891,  and  since  that  time  over  four  thousand  savings  accounts 
have  been  Opened.  The  showing  of  increase  in  deposits  during  the 
transition  period  in  the  business  of  the  city  speaks  volumes  for  the 
prosperity  of  present  local  industries. 

ilr.  Gustavus  A.  lileseh  has  been  the  trusted  and  efficient  casbier 
of  thi.s  bank  during  the  mor-c  than  twenty-six  years  of  its  corporate 
existence,  ami  its  history  is  one  of  continued  succes'a.  with  never  a  taint 
of  suspicion  from  any  quarter,  even  in  the  most  tri-ing  of  panics.  Its 
present  officers  are:  Augustus  Spies,  president;  John  Ilenes.  vice  pres- 
ident: 0.  A.  Bleseh.  cashier,  and  Clinton  W.  Gnuii.  assistant  cashier. 
In   1*)10  the  bank  moved  into  its  handsome,  beautifully  efpiipped  and 
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well  eaj'iK'il  iicrmaiK'ut  liome,  an  ornament  1n  tlie  city  ami  a  piece  of 
siibstjiiitiiil  L'viduiico  ;i;.  tn  tlic  aliidiofT  faith  of  it^  ilin-ti-oi.s  in  tiic  fiitnro 
l)nis|H'i'ity  'if  the  town. 

TIU'  Liinilicrnian's  Natiimal  ISaiik  i«  aiiotluT  of  tlu'  i-ity's  «olid  anil 
liDjistcd  institutions,  nii-fly  Idcatod  in  a  lianilsdino  anil  siiihstanlial  home 
nf  its  own.  TliiN  liaiik  was  i.r^'anize.l  in  180(1.  witli  Ji  i-aiiital  of  !};](ll>.(in(l. 
as  at  pi-cscnt;  Mirpliis  all.!  nn.livi.U'.l  imitits,  i)^fi0.n(>().  ami  ilrt'osilJi. 
sfodO.IIDI).  Its  om^-rs  ai'v:  W.  S.  Carpi'nti'r,  iiicsidcnt ;  A.  H.  Wtryk<-;-. 
vi.-c  |.rc.si.|.>nt;  .M.  K.  lliiniioii.  .■aHliicr.  and  Williatii  >Vfl)l>  I[iiniuin. 
as«i.staiit  I'iisliicr.  This  hank  has  liail  a  cDiiliniions  siicccmfid  l.iiMincss 
nv-ord.  wholly  imhh-inishcd  hy  fiiuiin-ial  pjiiiics  or  ollierwisc.  all  of 
wliifli  is  to  lhi>  cTfdit  of  its  ciTicii-iit  iiiannfrcTiioiLt.  M.  H.  Ilannon  lias 
Ihhti  its  cHsliicr  Ihroiighoiit  its  entire  eureer. 

The  CoiMiiiercial  Hank  was  ortianized  under  tlie  state  laws  October 
2.  HHIf).  and  is  therefore  a  eoniimratively  young  institntion.  It  has 
■A  capital  stoek  of  ^fi 5,(100.00  with  surplus  and  individual  protits  of  over 
i|il3,00().(Ht  and  deposits  exeeediiifi  ijtaoO.OOO.OO.  Geoi'ge  H.  Ilaji^erson 
is  jiresitlent ;  Jerry  Madden,  vice  president,  and  -M.  H.  Kern,  eashier. 
The  stoekliolders  are  nearly  all  business  men  of  the  county  and  the 
offieers  are  entitled  to  credit  for  the  good  showing  made  in  so  short  a 
period  iif  existenee. 

The  i-onniiunify  is  fortunate  in  having  such  an  iinblemishi'd  te-ord 
in  the  history  of  its  banks,  espeeiall.v  in  the  days  of  high  finance  which 
this  conntr.v  has  experienced.  -Menominee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing had  bankers  who  have  steered  clear,  and  have  been  true  t<i  the  trust  of 
their  depositors  and  stockholders. 

CaRI'EN'TER.  Coiik  Co.\ip.\nv 

As  to  other  industries,  there  are  many  worthy  to  head  the  list,  hut 
we  will  nicntion  briefly  the  combined  indnstrie.s  of  0.  I.  Cook,  doin" 
business  as  Carpenter,  CiHik  Co.  The  institution.s  mentioned  had  their 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Somerville.  I'endierthy  & 
Cook  in  ]8!)1.  when  the  wholesale  grocery  bnsiness  was  started  in  the 
I'aalzow  building  on  South  .Main  street  in  conueetiini  with  the  |iiers 
of  the  Kirliy.  Carpenter  Company  on  the  Hay  shore.  Five  years  later 
the  firm  boii;.rlit  the  site  of  the  present  mammoth  grocery  house  at  the 
foot  of  .Main  street  and  eonstnietcd  the  buihiing  to  suit  its  growing 
demaiids  with  both  railway  and  sleaniltoat  eonvenieiices  and  with  pro- 
visions for  interchange  of  freight;  the  buildings  consisting  of  a  main 
structure  120  by  180  feet,  four  stories  and  basement,  and  two  large 
warehouses.  On  the  retirement  of  -los.  H.  Somerville  in  18!»2  the  firm 
name  became  I'eulieithy  C(">k  &  ("o..  with  \\m.  0.  ('arpenter  aa  .silent 
partner,  and  on  the  death  of  Fraid;  I'enherthy  in  1!»01.  Jlr.  AV.  0.  Car- 
penter lent  his  name  to  the  husinos  and  the  firm  name  became  Car- 
pentei'.  Cook  Company,  and  the  brand  "CCC"  decorated  several  of 
their  choice  products.  On  the  death  of  .Mr.  Carpenter  in  Novcinber, 
I'Hlo.  .Mr.  Cook  became  sole  proprietor  and  has  since  traded  under  the 
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sajiu"  firm  najiu'  The  growth  of  liis  business  has  bwn  so  closely  identi- 
fioil  with  the  de^'elopnient  of  Slenoiiuiice  as  to  be  an  important  part  of 
its  history.  The  wholesale  gvooerv-  depaitment  has  a  braneh  store  at 
Ishpeiuing,  aiul  the  business  in  llenomiuee  is  divided  into  several 
branehes.  The  refining,  canning  and  pickle  factory  ia  in  the  old  brick 
mill  of  the  Kirby  Oompany.  and  extensive  additions  thereto,  and  this 
branch  is  eondiicted  under  the  name  of  Jliehigan  Refining  and  Treserx-- 
iuK  Company  in  the  business  of  which  great  quantities  of  fruit  and 
votretables  are  preserved  and  canned,  furnishing  a  wplendid  market  for 
local  orchards  and  truck  4rardcns.  Another  branch  is  known  as  the 
Jlicbigau  Candy  Comiiany.  and  occupies  the  entire  three  .stoues  and 
ha.sement  of  the  old  Kirby  Carpenter  Company  store  building,  in  the 
manufacture  of  cand.v.  spices  and  extracts.  In  each  department  .Mr. 
Cook  Jnis  an  able  force  of  employees,  and  the  whole  business  is  con- 
ducted with  admirable  system.  A  smmiiary  of  its  iniportaTice  as  an  in- 
teirraj  pa;t  of  the  history  of  the  eonnnumty  is  fcmnd  in  the  fcillowiug 
figuies:  The  Company's  aggregate  sales  in  the  first  war  of  its  business 
were  !);ir>:i.O(M) ,  in  1010.  i|t2.(H10.n(W. 

^IeNOMINEE    RlVEK    SrCAR    OOJIP.^NV 

Tile  .Menominee  River  Sugar  Company  "iis  orj;anixed  in  1!)(»2  and 
constructed  its  $1,000,000  factory  in  1903.'  Tiie  supply  of  beets  the  first 
year  was  only  18,000  tons.  The  work  of  getting  farmers  ti)  raise  beet'! 
has  been  an  arduous  undertaking  and  one  of  education,  principally 
hecaiise  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  farms,  as  a  rule,  have  but  little  land  under  suitable  enltivation. 
With  systematic  effort  the  work  was  advanced  so  that  by  11)05  the  com- 
pany received  56,000  tons,  while  for  the  year  Hm  it  has  contracted  for 
the  product  of  over  10.000  acres,  which,  under  normal  conditions  should 
produce  90.000  tons  of  beets  and  give  the  factory  a  full  run  of  100 
t wen t.v- four- hour  days.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  is  from  1000  to 
1200  tons  of  beets  per  da.v,  and  the  pro<luct  of  a  run  for  a  full  season 
of  one  hundred  daj-s  should  be  about  tweiit.v  niilliou  pounds  of  sugar. 
On  account  of  the  (pialit.v  of  the  soil  and  of  the  latitude,  the  beets  grown 
here  have  jiroven  to  be  the  best  of  any  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. It  is  common  for  a  fanner  to  realize  i^50  to  ^QO  per  acre  in 
cash  for  his  beet  croj),  and  last  year  many  instances  occurred  whei-e 
the  gross  product  was  |7it  per  acre,  and  a  few  where  it  exceeded  $100. 
The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are;  C.  I.  Cook,  president;  John 
Ilenes,  vice  president;  F.  L.  Hrown,  Fci-retar.v;  G.  A,  HIeseh.  treasurer, 
and  Geo.  W.  llcOoniiick,  manager.  Jlr.  JlcConnick  ha.s  been  in  gen- 
eral charge  from  the  organization  of  the  Company,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  development  of  agricultural  intere.sts,  lie  now  finds 
gratification  in  such  a  ccmdition  that  the  fanners  have  contracted  the 
required  amoimt.  If  favorable,  or  even  normal  conditions  prevail, 
the  farmers  well  be  gratified  next  fall  with  cash  receipts  of  about 
$540,000  for  the  season's  beet  crop,  besides  a  lot  of  feed  from  the  tops 
which  are  excellent  for  cow.s,  sheep  ami  hogs. 
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Otiikr  Menominke  Indcstrie,'^ 
The  J.  W.  AVellH  J-ninher  Company  has  iilrendy  Iwcn  iiit-iitioned  as 
suweediiig  the  Oirani  Lumber  Conipiiny  at  the  hi '{^inning  of  the  pivs- 
ent  eclitury.  As  Jlr.  Wells  was  tht:  iiiovinf?  spirit  of  the  Gii'anl  Ijiiin- 
ber  Company,  the  chanse  loeant  little  nioi'e  than  that  he  anil  niemlieis 
of  his  family  boiiame  ow-tiers  of  [inietieally  the  entire  interest  in  the  mill 
property  and  Imsiness.  The  mill  was  run  as  \isual  until  I!KI!),  when  i1 
was  totally  destpoyeil  by  fire.  NiitnitlistamliuK  the  fai-t  that  most  of 
the  i)]{|  lumber  eompanies  have  abandoned  the  field  the  J.  W,  Wells 
Lumber  Coni]Jaiiy,  in  ]i)10.  i-Dustructed  adjacent  to  thv  site  of  Iho  "Id 
mill,  a  niannti.itli  and  up-to-date  liard-wood  flimnnf:  faeloiy.  and  tliis 
yeai-  of  I!)!!.  Wn-  Company  is  const rm- tin}.'  a  fine  new  saw-mil),  on  tin- 
site  of  the  old  one,  with  steel  frame,  and  as  nearly  fire  proof  as  may  he. 
In    contrast  with    the  eipii]imenf   when    the  tirsi    mill    was   constructed, 

one  S-foot  Dianxnid  icsaw.  mii'  o^-iuch  Wickes  i:an>r  .shii:i;li'  inueliine, 
tie  mill  and  lath  mill.  Us  iiia.ximiLiu  (-a]iacity  un  a  fw.'uty-h.air  a  dav 
nui  will  be  r>IMIO0,(HKI  feet  of  lum!)cr.  2(1.000,000  sliingles,  5,000,000 
lath  an<l  100,000  lies.  The  product  I'uus  about  t)iie-thir<l  hemlock  and 
the  balaJiee  liai'.I  woo.l.  The  company  has  liu'jsc  holdiufis  of  limbi-t- 
liiiids  and  esiimates  that  it  will  be  able  lo  keep  tlie  mill  in  operation 
for  twenty  years  yet  to  emue.  whieh  indieates  that  InndierinK  will  be 
among  the  diversified  industries  of  this  city  for  at  least  that  [leriod. 

The  I'reseott  Company  beirau  operations  in  Menominee  in  1H!I!). 
with  an  extensive  and  well  et|uippoil  plant  for  the  ennstnietion  of  saw- 
mill and  mining  maehinery,  and  doing  a  general  foundry  and  machinery 
business.  Later  the  plant  whs  enlargeil  by  (he  addition  of  a  4^100,001! 
easting  plant.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  !|»450.0t)0,  and  its  officers  are 
as  follows:  D.  Clint  Preseott,  president;  Loren  L.  Preecott,  vice  pres- 
ident, and  E.  ]{.  Cottrill,  seeretary  and  treasurer.  Its  sjieeialfy  is  file 
manufaeture  of  high  grade  saw-mill  machinery.  It  was  the  firet  Com- 
pany to  manufacture  band  saws,  of  whieh,  as  well  as  the  noted  steam- 
feed,  and  other  maehines  and  applianees  that  iiave  gone  far  to  revo- 
lutionize the  method  of  sawing  lumber,  Mr.  I).  Clint  I'reseoft  is  the 
inventor.  The  prodnets  of  this  couLpiuiy  are  used  in  every  linnber 
district  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  extent  and  jimgni- 
lude  of  its  busine.s.s  gives  it  prominence  among  the  large  industries  of 
which  .Menominee  boasts  a  diversity. 

The  .Menominee  Electrieal  Manufaeturing  Cimipany  is  another  prom- 
inent and  profitable  industry  that  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning. 
and  its  varied  products  are  the  result  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  its  gen- 
eral manager,  IT.  (i.  Tideman.  It  has  an  imposing  and  commodious 
building  for  its  shops,  factory  ami  <ifficc,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  turning  out  its  varied  jmiduets.  including  telephone  «witeb-boards 
and  supplies,  electric  fans,  medical  and  other  batteries,  and  other 
devices.  The  jdaut  has  a  eapaeify  (if  ri2ri  (rompleled  telephones  daily, 
and  is  noted  for  its  marvelous  |iroduets  in   other  electrical  lines.     The 
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building  is  ;!a)  f.-<-t  lonfi  iiiid  62  fci-t  \\UU\  with  wiij^.s  1(11)  feot  iu 
widtli.  Tilt'  l)iisiiii-Ks  .•i»i|)lnvs  iituHit  :ill()  iiKd,  iimcli  of  the  hibi.r  re- 
qiiin'il  Ix'int;  csju'i-iiijly  Mliillcd.  !.<■"  C.  HiirTiioii  is  jn'i'sideiit,  .M.  H. 
Harmon,  tmisiircr.  ami  A.  I),  fiilihs  vice  prc-iiac-nt  of  the.  (MiiiipMu.v. 

Tlif  Lldvd  Jlaiiiii'iii-lnriiif;  (.'iiiiipaiiy  is  JinotluT  of  .Mi'timiiiiK'c's 
newly  iii-(HiiTcil  institiitioiiK.  it  !iMvin<;  started  in  V.Ml.  Its  |>lfuit  is 
iioiiscd  in  tlitc.'  biiok  i.uiMinsK.  two  of  ivl,i<-h  me  (.ji.-ii-40(l  liy  7(1  feut 
aii.l  till'  otiHT  2IH)  hy  7(1  f,rt.  Ix'sides  tlii>  iiower  house  mid  (ley  kilns. 
Till'  Conipsiiiy  iiKinufacturcs  i-hililieii'.s  veliii-les  and  its  liiisiiie-^s  lias 
giown  steadily  fniiii  the  start.  Its  aiillKni/.ed  caiiittd  is  ^lOO.imd.  .M. 
B.  IJoyd   is  pn'sident  and  gives  his  peisoiial   alti'iilimi  ti.  the  Imsiiiess 
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Twi.v    Cities   LiciiiT    anfi    Tijaction    C'ume'anv 

TlKi  .Monomim-i'  &  .\l;ii'hii>tli-  l.i^lit  &  Tiin-tion  (.■..iii|)ii]iy  is  io^'iil  in 
the  Twin  Citii-s  of  tli.'  .Mcmmiincc.  ;ini!  Iimk  iIoiil-  ami  is  .Iniuf;:  so  imicli 
that  S'H'«  f"  "i'l  (i>'V.'li)|)infi)1  Unit  it  is  rntilh'.l  t«  a  leading  [.la^'c  in 
loc'Hl  history.  .M<-iio.iiiiicc  was  on-  of  tin-  fii'sl  of  tlu-  small  ^iti^'s  nf 
-Mic-liiKHii  to  iiistall  an  cU^tri,-  lifrhl  plant  for  coauucnial  snvii.r.  A 
eoinimiiy  was  orKiuiisccd  for  this  juiriiosc  in  1HH4,  hy  Cliaj'lis  II.  .]"Ws, 
JartiKi  A.  CroziT.  Jacob  Jjfisun,  -Josejili  Fh^sllii■lll.  Louis  Yoiiiii;.  1'iiti.T 
A.  VanllerKen  hikI  Siinmcl  I'cltior,  with  (i  intid  in  Prtpital  r)f  f^l-l.OOl). 
Tills  was  het'orc  the  days  of  incandescent  generators,  and  the  elcctrieiil 
e(|ni|)iiient  eonsisted  of  two  itnr-light  geinTati>rs  of  alxnit  twenty-five 
horse  power  eacii.  In  18!M  the  -Menominee  Klectiie  lAiiht  Railway  & 
Power  Ooiiipany  was  ort^Hinxed,  with  a  capital  slwk  of  $110,000.00,  and 
this  new  (-o(H[)any  purchased  the  propei'ty  of  the  ohl.  and  eonstrueteil, 
in  Jlenoniinee.  the  first  electric  street  railway  in  northern  Michigan, 
witii  six  miles  of  track  and  live  cars.  The  officers  of  the  company  at 
that  lime  were  Augnstus  Spies,  president;  J*.  A.  VanBergen,  vice  pres- 
ident, and  Edward  Daniell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  the  spring  of 
1902  the  stoekholders  of  the  last  company  purchased  the  pioperty  of 
the  ^lenoininee  River  Gas  Company,  of  .Menominee,  and  tw()-thirdR  of 
the  stock  of  the  Jlarinette  Gas  [jight  and  Street  Kiiilway  Company  in 
Marinette.  Wiseoasin.  In  the  following  year  (1903)  a  c(msoliditti»n 
of  all  these  interests  was  efFei-ted,  nnder  the  name  of  Menominee  & 
Marinette  Light  &  Traetion  Coni]>any.  ^rith  a  paid  in  capital  of  $")(ifl,- 
000.  in  190!)  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  increased  to  f|il,(IOa- 
000  for  tile  purpose  of  developing  the  water  power  at  Grand  liapid-i, 
on  the  31enominee  river,  nineteen  miles  alwve  the  city.  This,  from  the 
small  beginning  in  1S84,  the  present  company  has  developed,  and  is 
now  the  owner  of  a  gas  plant  in  each  of  the  cities  iif  Menimiinee  and 
Marinette,  and  furnishes  eleetric  light  and  street  railway  serv'iee  to 
both  cities.  Its  water  power  plant  at  Grand  Rapnis  has  a  capacity  of 
6,500-liorse  power,  of  which  it  is  now  furnishing  electric  cnrrent  for 
1900-horse  power  in  motors  and  2;J78  horse  jiower  for  are  and  incan- 
descent lighting,  so  that  it  has  in  reseive  a  large  amount  of  power  yet 
to  he  em|)loyed.  The  ])resent  officers  of  the  company  are  Augustus 
Spies,  president;  G.  A.  Bleseh.  vice  president;  Harry  J.  Hrown,  treas- 
urer and  Edward  Daniell,  secretary  and  general  manager. 

Omsiderable  detail  as  to  the  hu-'^iness  of  the  in.stitulions  mentioned 
seems  pardonable  becau.se  of  the  revolution  that  is  taking  place  wherein 
Menominee  is  being  cimverted  from  an  almost  exclusively  Imnbering 
town  to  a  town  of  widely  diversified  manufactories.  Aside  from  those 
mentioned,  there  are  many  others  w{)rthy  of  detail,  but  which  will  be 
referred  to  only  hriefl.v.  The  Richardson  Sh(R'  Factory  is  a  hive  of 
industry  wherein  "Menominee  Seande.ss"  is  a  prominent  product. 
.Menominee  Stained  Glass  Works,  in  charge  of  Louis  J.  Leisen,  does  an 
extensive  business  in  stained,  beveled  and  plain  glass. 
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Tlie  Fisher  Jiox  Compimy  has  a  paid  in  capital  of  $]0,000,  and  is 
engiifiod  in  tlie  nianufai-ture  of  paper  boxes  in  general,  and  eigar  boxes. 
]>.  J.  Fisher  is  president  and  general  manager ;  .M.  S.  Ilarmou,  viee  pres- 
ident and  I^eo  C,  Ilai'mon,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Crawford  JJox  Company  in  eharge  of  -loscph  D.  Crawford, 
is  proprietor  of  a  complete  factcjry  for  the  making  of  wooden  boxes  of 
all  sizes,  whieh  it  ships  in  "knock-down"  condition  to  widely  distant 
points  in  large  (|iiantities. 

The  Peninsula  liox  &  Lnniber  Company,  under  the  management  of 
Redmond  Panghorn,  also  makes  all  kinds  of  wooden  boxes  whieh  are 
.shipped  to  enstoniers  "knocked  down,"  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
a  million  boxes  annually. 

The  Ilcncs  &  Keller  Company  manufactures  the  Ilenps  &  Keller 
counter  pressure  bottling  machines,  the  leading  machines  used  for 
bottling  beer  and  mineral  waters,  and  the  machines  find  market  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  are  in  large  and  increasing  demand.  John 
Ilenes,  Jr.,  is  in  general  eharge  of  the  business  and  Alfred  Henes  super- 
intends the  intniduetion  and  setting  up  of  the  machines. 

The  Jtenominee  Boiler  Works,  in  charge  of  P.  G.  Femstrum,  man- 
ager, has  an  extensive  plant,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  factory  and 
marine  boilers  and  has  established  such  a  reputation  that  its  work  is 
in  demand. 

The  Woodford  &  Bill  Piano  Company  furnishes  to  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Slichigan  and  northern  Wisconsin  about  three  hundred 
piante  per  year,  besides  large  numbers  of  organs  and  other  instruments 
and  musical  merchandise.  The  corporation  was  organized  in  1909  and 
succeeded  to  the  business  theretofore  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Woodford 
&  Bill.  The  subscribed  capital  stock  is  $50,000.  G.  A.  Woodford  is 
president  and  general  manager;  A.  W.  Bill,  treasurer,  and  W.  H. 
Ownsworth  is  secretary  and  sales  manager.  This  company  ha.s  a  branch 
house  in  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  it  carries  a  large 
stock  and  is  the  leading  house  in  the  musical  line. 

The  Leisen  &  llcnes  Brewing  Company  is  owner  of  a  fine  brewing 
establishment,  which  was  first  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Leisen  & 
Ilenes,  but  passed  to  the  corporation  in  1891.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  is  $100,000.  Louis  J.  Leisen  is  president;  Jos.  W,  Leisen, 
vice  president,  and  John  Henes,  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. Its  stock-house  now  under  construction  is  said  to  he  the  finest 
north  of  Milwaukee,  As  a  brand  for  some  of  its  product  the  Company 
has  adop4;ed  and  widely  advertised  "The  Best  What  Is." 

The  Menominee  River  Brewing  Company  is  proprietor  of  a  brew- 
ing plant  which  though  established  on  a  small  scale  in  1880  has  now 
grown  to  large  proportions,  and  ih^  beers  find  sale  throughout  a  large 
surrounding  territory.  The  company  has  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
W.  Reindl  is  president,  and  Prank  Erdlitz,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Its  principal  brands  are  "Golden  Drops,"  "Silver  Cream"  and  "Spe- 
cial Eagle  Brew  Expoit." 
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The  Menominee  Broom  Company,  tlie  Menominee  Marble,  Granite 
anil  Stone  Worts,  the  Jlenoininee  Brick  Company,  the  Menominee 
Plouring  Alill  Company,  the  Menominee  "White  Cedar  Company  and 
the  Jlenominoe  Jlaehinerj-  Company  all  do  a  thriving  bnsiness  in  the 
lino  indicated  by  the  corporate  or  finii  names. 

Tlie  Menominee  River  Shingle  Company,  of  wliieli  Denis  F.  Daley 
is  proprietor,  ha.s  its  mill  on  the  Bay  shore  on  tbe  site  of  the  old  mill 
of  Smith  &  Daley,  and  aside  from  the  mannfm-tnre  of  shingles,  has  a 
factors-  also  for  the  manufacture  of  porch  pillars.  The  A,  Spies  Lnm- 
ber  &  Cedar  Company  continues  its  bnsiness  at  the  original  stand.  The 
Menominee  Saw  Company  succeeds  the  Ilnbbard  Saw  &  Tool  Company 
in  the  rannnfacture  of  saws  on  a  successful  basis.  The  C.  J.  Tluebel 
Company,  and  the  Crawford  Cedar  Compan.v  are  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  lumber  and  cedar  interests,  having  extensive  .vards  in  the 
city  and  mills  outside. 

The  D.  I''.  Poyer  Company,  wliich  has  for  years  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  and  ivitii  a  shop  for  repairing  them, 
has  this  sea.son  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  a  light  delivery 
auto-truck,  which  is  meeting  with  favor  and  giving  to  the  comiiimy 
brilliant  prospects  of  success, 

Menominee   Postopfice 

Menominee  has  a  fine  government  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  postoffice  and  the  customs  office.  Probably  there  is  nothing 
that  more  accurately  indicates  the  material  progress  of  a  business  com- 
munity than  does  the  business  of  its  postoffice.  Ten  .vears  ago  the 
postal  receipts,  exclusive  of  the  money  order  department,  amounted  to 
about  $16,000  per  annum.  Tbey  have  steadily  increased  until  last 
year  1hey  were  $31,000.  M.  H.  Kern  has  been  the  efficient  postmaster 
throughout  the  period  mentioned,  with  Miss  51.  j\t.  Root  as  assistant. 
The  general  delivery  system  employs  seven  carriers  in  the  city  afford- 
ing two  complete  deliveries  and  collections  throughout  the  entire  city 
daily,  and  in  the  business  district  three  deliveries  and  four  collections 
daily.  There  is  one  rural  route  out  of  Menominee  at  present  and 
another  in  early  prospect.  Throughout  the  county  there  are  numerous 
rural  routes  from  convenient  railwa.v  points. 

The  mercantile  interests  and  the  professions  are  well  represented 
in  the  city  and  throughout  the  county,  and  interesting  biographies  of 
many  of  those  representatives  will  be  found  in  the  proper  division  of 
this  work. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 

This  is  an  institution  of  which  the  city  is  justly  proud.  It  is  under 
the  direct  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Frances,  and  has  been  aptly 
teniied  Menominee's  greatest  charity.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  community 
and  all  residents  of  Jlenominee  and  Marinette  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  its  facilities  for  nursing  the  sick.     It  is  an  institution  which 
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has  woo  the  approval  (if  all  tin-  prai-tieing  physii'iaiiH  in  the  twin  i-ities 
and  the  eiHloi'scniL'iit  of  scores  of  patients  who  owe  life  and  health 
to  the  farefu]  nursing  tliey  have  reeeived  within  its  walls. 

There?  is  on  the  part  of  the  general  pnblie  a  iiiisaiipreliension  eon- 
eeruiiig  hosjntala,  not  paiticularly  here,  l)iit  everywhere,  for  wJiieh 
perhaiis  works  of  fietion  are  vaguely  responwihle.  Pen  pietiires  of  tlie 
army  hosintal,  detention  haspital.  ship  hospital  and  iiospitals  of  liitili 
and  low  degree,  are  strantrely  confused  in  the  niintt  of  the  average  cit- 
izen; but,  perhaps,,  the  most  general  eoneeptiou  is  a  h)ng,  cheerli-ss 
room  with  bare  wliit(?washed  walls,  containing  twenty  cold  eonifortle-ss 
cots,  and  having  an  operating  department  at  one  end  and  a  morgue  at 
the  other.  The  sooner  this  false  impression  is  corn'cted  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  public  and  the  physieians  arc  doing  their  hest  to  over- 
come this  prejudice  and  present  the  haspital  in  a  tme  light  to  the  pco])]e. 

Indeed,  nothing  could  he  further  from  the  <'onditioiis  just  desc-ribed 
tlian  is  St,  Joseph's  Hospital  of  Sienominee.  The  Sisters  have  aimed 
to  make  St.  Joseph's  a  home-like  hospital  and  have  been  most  genu- 
inely successful  in  this  respect.  The  atmtisphere  of  home  pervades 
this  institution  from  the  eozy  pailor  to  the  comfortable  and  artistically 
furnished  rooms.  Much  of  the  success  in  this  direction  is  due  to  the 
interest  taken  in  the  hospital  by  the  ladies  and  physicians.  These 
rooms  liave  been  named  after  the  ladies  and  fientlemen  who  have  be- 
stowed such  care  and  expense  in  furnishing,  decorating  and  making  them 
attractive.  Among  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
are  those  furnished  by  the  late  S.  11.  Stephenson,  Jlrs.  C.  R.  Elwood, 
Peter  Sibenaler,  Mr.s.  Augustus  Spies,  Knights  of  Columbus.  J,  W. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Jerry  Madden,  Dr.  Bird,  Henry  il\'ers  and  P,  M,  Peterson. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  rooms  in  the  hospital  is  the  doctors'  con- 
sulting room  which  was  furni.shed  by  the  physicians  of  Marinette  and 
Menominee.  The  office  on  the  main  floor  also  owes  its  luxurious  ap- 
pointments to  the  same  generous  source. 

While  the  comforts  of  the  hosjiital  are  e(|ual  to  those  of  the  hest 
appointed  home  the  patients  at  the  hospital  have  advantages  that  no 
private  residence  <iould  provide  and  their  chances  for  recovery  are 
thereby  greatly  improved  and  while  they  may  be  treated  there  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  they  have  at  the  same  time  at  their  eonnnand  the  best  at- 
tendance and  the  facilities  of  a  thoroughly  e{pii|ii»cd  modern  institution. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  there  the  ccmiplete  rest  so  essential  to  an  expe- 
ditious reeoverj-  and  (juietude  and  freedom  from  annoyance  in  a  degree 
that  the  best  regulated  home  cannot  alfonl. 

The  Sisters  are  ever  on  the  alert.  Day  ami  night  they  arc  at  the 
service  of  the  patients,  silent,  serene,  and  cheerful,  leaving  no  want  un- 
attended and  no  wish  ungratified.  Jleals  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nurses  are  served  to  the  patients  in  their  rooms  and  in  this 
department,  as  well  as  every  other  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
sick,  the  sisters  excel.  The  meals  prepared  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  are 
eqnal  to  thase  served  in  the  best  hotels  and  the  appetites  of  the  patients, 
in  all  seasons,  are  tempted  with  the  choice  delicacies. 
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It  is  important  that  all  sliouM  realize  that  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  eomiminity.  It  is  not  only  hoinelike.  comfortable 
ami  luxurious  in  its  appointmentN.  lint  it  is  also  thoroughly  eriniiiped. 
Its  operating  room  has  tlic  imist  modern  instruments  and  siirgieal  appli- 
an.-es.  »m\  sterilizing  apiiaratiis.  The  most  delk-ate  oj)erations  are 
daily  performed  therp.  Among  tin-  jnust  inteivstiiig  of  the  past  feu- 
weeks  was  one  wherti  the  stoniaeh  of  a  patient  wa.s  removed  and  re- 
piaeed,  whieh  was  followed  by  a  speedy  and  i-omplete  reeoveiy. 

The  hospital  is  the  means  of  savinir  life,  healtii  and  money  for  the 
people  of  Jlenominee  and  Marinette,  It  is  no  lonjjer  nei-essary  to  ]  ush 
patients  in  a  eritieal  state  at  trreat  ex|>eiise  to  Milwaukee  or  Chieairo 
for  surgieal  operations;  for  they  may  he  treated  just  as  safely  at  the  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  The  suece^^s  with  «!iieli  ei'itieal  ea.ses  are  tieated 
is  shown  by  the  faet  that  out  oi'  4))U  eases  only  Ki  deaths  reunited.  This 
is  a  remarkable  showing  when  it  is  eonsidered  that  mo^t  of  the  patients 
lost  were  brought  to  the  institution  in  the  last  stages  of  disease.  No 
more  sjdendid  work  is  being  done  anywhere  than  that  which  is  being 
performed  hy  the  Sisters  of  St.  Josei)irs  Ilosiiital.  The  doors  of  their 
splendid  institution  are  open  to  the  rieh  and  poor  alike,  Tliey  have 
established  in  onr  city  a  hospital,  where,  hy  their  splendid  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  for  surgical  operations,  they  have  rucc.'ks- 
fully  iidministered  to  hundreds  of  patients  who  could  not  possibly  have 
reai-hcd  the  larger  cities  in  time  to  save  their  lives, 

GlIl'RCIIES 

A  tradition  is  eurrent  that  there  was  a  Cath.ilic  mission  established 
for  the  Indians  on  the  .Menominee  side  of  the  river  at  .Mission  Point, 
which  is  where  the  first  biidge  was  built  across  the  -Menmniuee.  but  no 
iuithentie  evidence  thereof  can  be  found.  Tradition  also  says  the  early 
traders  did  not  favor  it.  ns  they  feared  its  influence  on  the  Indians 
would  interfere  with  their  trade,  specially  in  the  sale  of  whiskey,  and 
so  thev  iiidnccd  tlie  Indians  to  destroy  it.  Whatever  are  the  faets  as, 
to  the' mission,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  location  has  been  known  as  Mission 
Point  from  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  earliest  permanent  si'ttlers. 
About  tlio  year  18fi8  the  Fir.st  Presbyterian  church  of  Menonunee  was 
established  bv  Rev.  John  Fairehild.  who  was  then  a  pastor  in  Jlarinette 
and  TIenry  Loomia.  a  young  theological  student  (afterwai-ds  a  niis- 
sionarv  to'  China)  came  here  to  spend  his  va.-ation  and  agitated  the 
<|ne.stiim  of  building  a  bouse  of  worship.  The  Kirby  Carpenter  Com- 
pany presented  a  lot  on  the  northwest  eomei-  of  West  and  Ludington 
streets  and  the  companies  and  people  snbscribed  liberally.  Samuel  M. 
Stephenson.  E,  S.  Ingalls  and  William  P.  Newberry  were  appointed  a 
building  eommittee.  and  B.  W,  Porter  had  .-harge  of  the  construction 
of  the  first  church  of  which  there  is  an>-  record  in  ilenominee  County, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  July  18.  ISfi!),  Ileniy  Loomis  was 
pa.stor  of  the  church  for  the  first  four  months  and  Sanuiel  M.  Stephen- 
son. Miles  Shepherd.  Thomas  Jtnrray.  Edward  L.  Parmenter  and  Wil- 
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liani  P.  Newberry  were  the  first  trustees.     Tliere  were  nine  members 
at  tlie  time  of  the  ()rg;aiiizati(m  of  the  aoeiet\-. 

Sinee  that  early  beginning  eluirches  have  fallowed  tbc"  settlements  of 
hamlets  and  villages  thioiighmit  the  eimiify  and  have  shjired  in  the 
general  |)ros|ierity.  We  eaimot  in  this  work  go  into  the  details  of  the 
history  of  the  various  ehnrebes  as  that  is  a  snb.jeet  large  emiugh  for  a 
separate  volume.  Every  eoiiimiinity  in  the  Coimly  is  well  siip|ilied, 
and  chiirehes  of  many  denominations  furnish  the  iioiiulation  ample 
op|)ortnnity  foi'  ehoiee  in  forms  of  worship. 

Xewspaphkw 

The  first  jiewspajier  pulili^^hed  in  Jfeuominee  was  the  Mriiomhife 
Hf.rnl'i:  It  was  started  in  18W.  by  Judge  E.  S.  Ingalls,  whose  name 
appears  in  connection  with  so  many  other  matters  of  public  interest  in 
the  early  days  of  our  history.  For  a  time  the  paper  was  printed  in 
the  Orcdi  Bail  Advocate  office,  at  Green  IJay,  'Wiseonain,  from  a  manu- 
script prepared  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  and  it  was  then  sent  to  Menominee  for 
circulation.  A  little  later  on  old  fashioned  Washington  hand-press  was 
secured  and  therewith  the  paper  was  printed  in  Mencmiinee.  Jt  passed 
through  numerous  ownerships  from  that  day  to  this  and  has  niatle  con- 
tinuous progress  until  it  is  today  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

For  the  period  of  twenty-three  years  before  1901,  the  paper  was 
edited  by  Henry  0.  Filield  during  which  time  the  daily  edition  was 
inaugurated.  In  1901  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rodger  M.  Andrews 
and  William  Webb  Harm()n. 

At  that  time  there  was  another  well  patronized  daily  paper,  the 
Evfning  Leader,  published  in  Menominee  by  Joseph  E.  Soults.  ilr. 
Soults  died,  and  in  li)04  the  owners  of  the  Herald  purchased  the  entire 
business  and  plant  of  the  Evening  Leafier,  and  consolidated  the  two, 
sinee  which  time  the  name  has  been  Metwmince  Herald-Leader. 

In  1905  Mr.  Andrews  purchased  the  interest  of  JFr.  Harmnn.  and 
thereafter  the  property  was  placed  in  a  corporation  known  as  the  Ilei'- 
ald-Leader  Company,  which  continues  to  own  and  operate  it.  It  is 
now  issued  not  only  as  a  daily,  but  in  a  twiee-a-week  edition.  It  is 
equipped  in  an  up-to-date  manner  with  duplex  press,  linotype  ma- 
chines, book  and  job  presses,  folding  machine,  a  complete  bindery  and 
a  stereotyping  room. 

Other  pai>ers  have  come  for  a  time  and  departed,  but  the  only  othera 
printed  in  the  eounty  at  this  time  are  the  Me)wmiiiee,  ('oiiidn  Journal, 
a  weekly,  print<;d  by  Woessner  &  JIarson.  at  Stephenson,  as  already 
mentioned  in  this  work  and  the  Poivers-HpaUling  Tribune,  a  weekly, 
printed  at  Powers  by  Charles  J.  Quade.  Both  of  the  weekly  papers 
mentioned  have  substantial  plants  and  are  representative  papers  re- 
ceiving liber;d  patronage. 
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^Menomtnmf:  as  a  .MrNECiPALcrv 

Till'  city  of  .A  1  I'll  I  111!  i  nee  wiis  ormmizcd  in  18rt:!.  iiml  iit  that  timo  wag 
i'(mi|)os<-<l  of  live  wanls.  Tlit>  first  nmyov  was  Iluii,  Sjtiiiiicl  M.  Ste- 
pln'ii.siiii.  Tiiimcdiiitcly  after  its  orgaiiizatinn  it  lieS'in  "  si-cIi'm  of  nniiiie- 
ijial  iiii|ir<ivciiu'nts.  ami  tmliiy  is  an  iip-tiv-iiatc  city,  with  a  giiod  wiiter- 
wdrlis  plant.  MMvi'i-agi'  Kystciri.  clpi-trit-  lifilits.  nici^  strwtK.  officicut  tire 
find  pdlii'i"  di'p«rtim'nts,  a  line  lilirary  and  a  ht-antiful  park.  Its  Imsi- 
ncs-s  sections  present  a  sulistaiitial  and  thrifty  appeal  aiice  and  its  res- 
idence sei'tioii.s  are  handsiiine.  with  the  many  tine  houses  ami  well  kept 
and  shaded  lawns. 

The  city  has  had  a  clean  business-like  mimieipal  government  from 
tlie  start,  and  is  therefore  in  splendid  condition  financially  and  other- 
wise, By  an  amendment  to  its  charter  it  now  has  seven  wards.  The 
ofifieers  of  the  city  are:  Harry  T.  Emerson,  mayor;  Fred  S.  Norcross, 
city  clerk;  Jos-eph  P.  Ciuldy.  city  attorney;  AVilliam  V.  AVaite,  judge 
of  municipal  court;  A.  1'.  English,  chief  of  police;  L,  C.  Collins,  chief 
of  fire  department;  and  Daniel  Potter,  street  commissioner. 

The  Spiek  Pltblic  Ltbrarv 

In  1!>04  AiigiLStiis  Spies  presented  to  the  city  a  beautiful  ]il>rary 
building  with  furnishings  complete.  It  was  a  most  eonvcuicntly  de- 
sigiie<l  bnildinjr  and  appropriately  and  handsomely  furnished.  It  is 
located  on  the  site  of  the  former  home  of  Judge  Ingalls.  who  did  so 
much  in  early  days  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  public  spiritedness  and  generosity  of  the  donor, 
and  appropriately  marks  the  old  home  of  the  revered  judge. 

I'rior  to  the  construction  of  this  building  the  library  was  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  three  persons.  At  that  time,  by  a 
charter  amendment  the  library  matters  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  to  be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
ma.vor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  the  mayor  being  also  made  ex- 
oflfieio,  a  member  of  the  board.  The  Spies  Public  Library-  was  also,  by 
charter  provision,  declared  to  be  the  public  library  of  the  city.  The 
first  jioard  of  Library  Trustees  under  the  present  s.\'stem.  was  com- 
posed of  Geo,  II.  Haggerson,  mayor;  Charles  A.  Spies,  A.  L,  Saw.ver, 
R.  jr.  Andrews.  Dr.  Walter  R.  Ilicks  and  Jlra.  John  AV.  Wells.  A.  L. 
Sawyer  was  clecfcd  president  of  the  board  and  Jlrs.  Gertrude  li.  Jlun- 
gcr,  librarian,  both  haviuf.'  filled  like  position.s  before  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  lidth  iiaving  continued  in  nfUce  ever  since.  The  present  Board 
of  Trustees  is  compo-sed  of  IIarr>-  T.  Emerson,  mayor,  vice  president; 
A.  L.  Sawyer.  Dr.  Walter  R.  Ilicks.  John  R.  Wells,  Charles  A.  Spies 
and  llertcm  1).  Cos.  .Mrs.  Munger.  having  tendered  her  resignation, 
the  board  has  appointed  Miss  Lois  A.  Spencer,  ijraduate  of  the  "Wiscon- 
sin Libiary  School,  as  her  successor.  The  library  consists  of  nearly 
10,000  well  selected  volumes,  well  systematized  and  catalogued  by  card 
indexes. 
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The  John  ITknes  Park 

This  is  tlie  proiierty  and  prido  (if  the  city  as  a  gift  from  Jiilui  Hcnes, 
(ino  iiE  "ur  rcspectud  citizens,  whasc  niime  appears  as  wiinottetl  with 
many  of  imr  institiitiLms  of  trxlay.  The  park  is  in  charge  of  a  lioanl 
of  Parli  CouimisHioners  t-onsising  of  John  llencs.  the  donor,  Fahian 
.f.  Tnulcll  and  Alfred  W.  IJlom,  who  are  doing  much  for  its  popnhinly. 
The  ])ark  has  hceii  well  dest-rihed  by  one  of  our  citizens  as  follows: 

■'Situated  (111  tlic  slioro  <it  Cirpcii  Ray  on  tlie  imtsWrts  of  the  dty,  tho  John  Hpiics 
Park  poBSCEECS  a  irciiltli  nf  tintiiral  attrantioiiH  Bupplcmentcd  by  all  tliat  art  and 
f;i?iiiiis  eaji  suggest  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peoiiie.  It  is  an  ideal  plate  for 
rewt  iiud  there  in  the  [[uictude  of  the  Hoiids  and  fauHcd  by  the  refreshing-  breeze 
of  the  lake,  those  wlio  love  nature  for  itself  alone  niji.v  re\pl  in  tlie  nianoloiis  beauty 
of  tho  park.  Those  t-eolting  amusement  iitid  rei-reiitiou  will  find  iu  the  park  eier.vthing 
the  heart  i-ould  desire,  We  hnvc  our  shops  and  factories  and  their  number  is  rapidly 
iuereaBing  and  so  a  jilnyground  for  our  working  ppoplo  and  the  boys  aud  girls  ia 
an  important  factor  in  public  welfare. 

"  It  is  a  {Treat  ihiii}.'  for  -Menominee  that  by 
the  park  problem  is  so  satisfactorily  settleil.  In 
of  pnblifi  parks  is  neglected  nntil  it  is  too  late  to  make  proper  provision  for  them 
and  often  the  nei-essary  pnblic  playgrounds  are  secured  at  RTi'iit  exjieuHe  and  saerifice, 
by  tearing  down  important  busines*  and  residential  sections  to  make  room  for  tbein, 
Much  a  course  will  never  be  necesfary  in  iteuonLinee  as  a  park  has  been  given  the 
eity  Hpon  which  natnre  has  bestowed  her  glories  nith  Javisli  hand.  All  Menominee 
will  forever  enjoy  delight  and  benefit  froni  the  splendid  park  which  Mr.  John  Heiies 
has  so  generously  presented  to  the  city. 

"  I'oplar  Point,  the  site  of  tbc  .lobn  llcnes  Park,  which  cxini|.ri-*R  al'ont  fifty 
acres,  is  one  of  the  choicest  beauty  spots  of  Michigan  and  the  natural  grandeur  of 
its  scenery  has  been  deftly  enhanced  by  the  skillful  and  subtle  efforts  of  the  land- 
scape work  of  O.  C.  Simonds  of  Chicago.  The  work  of  improving  and  de^'eloping  the 
park  has  been  of  thorough  and  permanent  character  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  commissioners  from  a  practical  as  well  as  an  artistic  standpoint.  Menominee  may 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  made  the  most  of  Mr.  Henes'  generous  gift 
and  appreciation  eoold  take  no  form  more  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  worthy 
donor  than  liberal  improvement  and  careful  maintenance  of  the  park  property.  The 
part  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  and  at  the  end  of  rhe 
street  car  line.  On  arriving  the  visitors  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  such  9 
commanding  scene  is  worthy  of  a  triumphal  arch  and  such  a  structure  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  John  Heaes  Park,  a  gift  of  the  Women 's  Club  of  Menominee.  No 
'keep  off  the  grass'  signs  will  be  found.  The  great  park  is  for  the  people  to  roam 
about  and  enjoy  at  their  own  sweet  will  with  due  regard,  of  conrse  to  the  protection 
of  property  and  the  comfort  of  others. 

"The  first  notice  reads;  'Molesting  or  killing  animals  or  injuring  trees  or  other 
property  in  the  park  is  strictly  prnhitiitcd  under  penalty  of  the  law. '  The  next  notice 
appeals  to  those  wJio  enter  the  park  by  carriages  or  antnmobiles  and  says:  'Turn 
to  the  right  driving  around  boulevard.  Speed  limit  six  miles  per  hour.  Hitching  of 
horses  in  the  park  prohibited. '  Tliese  simple  rules  for  the  protection  of  birds  and 
trees  and  commanding  respect  for  park  property  and  the  safety  of  the  public  appeal 
to  all.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  drive  to  the  pleasure  grounds  who  wish 
to  remain  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  aninsements  provided,  a  long 
line  of  posts  for  their  horses  has  been  placed  near  the  entrani*e  and  also  at  thd 
north  end  of  the  park. 

"Entering  the  park  the  visitors  find  themseves  at  once  transported  to  a  wonder- 
tlind  of  natural  beauty.  The  woods  with  glaiies  and  bowers,  stretch  before  them  and 
in  tlie  distance  dance  the  shimmering  watei's  of  Orecn  bay.  Tlie  turf  road  leads 
directly  to  the  lake  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hiuiilred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
entrance  connects  with  the  east  boulevard,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  park. 
The  bonievnrd  skirts  tlie  lake  for  the  greater  part  of  its  distance  and  ailfords  un- 
d(nibtcdly  the  grandest  drive  or  walk  in  tlie  np]ipr  peninsula.  Following  the  boule- 
vard one  comes  first  to  an  avenue  leading  to  tlie  lake  ntar  the  site  of  the  pioposed 
Yacht  Club  House. 
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"A  teiiture  of  the  psiik  uhii-b  is  a  strtmg  point  iu  its  favor  is  tlie  fact  that 
it  affiTils  a  bay  [irotecteil  from  eMTy  qtmrter,  «liith  offers  a  natural  harboi  of 
refuge  hhiI  nhich  will  firOM;  of  great  ailvantage  to  yachtsmen  in  the  event  of  a  suibli-n 

"A  tinique  feature  of  the  park  is  a  bog  garden.  A  pieee  of  low  ground  was 
selected  for  this  purpose  into  ivhii-h  water  has  been  drained.  In  tiiis  are  planted 
many  inrieties  of  water  flowers,  whose  variegated  colors  and  fragrant  odors  make 
it  one  of  the  favorite  beauty  sjiots  of  the  magnificent  park. 

"An  Lnstitution  to  which  history  has  neglected  to  do  proper  justice  is  the  grcit 
American  pit-nic  It  is  something  that  appeals  to  the  whole  family  and  usually  crowds 
all  the  Joys  of  life  as  well  as  the  edification  of  the  inner  man,  into  the  compass  of 
one  short  daj-.  The  splendid  park  is  deciiledly  one  of  the  grandest  places  iir  the 
state  of  .Michigan  for  an  old  fashioned  family  picnic,  and  scares  of  parties  are  seen 
there  every  day.  The  tourtesy  of  A.  W,  Elom,  park  commissioner,  has  provided  every 
quarter  of  the  park  with  comfortable  benches  and  taldea  are  also  to  be  found  in 
shady  and  inviting  nooks.  There,  among  the  whispering  boughs  and  fragrunee  of 
the  noods  an  exaggerated  appetite  may  be  cultivated.  JJnture  at  all  times  is  ]ileas- 
ant  and  the  love  of  fresh  air  nud  green  grasb  is  a  common  heritage.  After  the  hampers 
have  been  devastated,  plenty  of  amusement  will  be  found  for  all  in  the  party,  fri)m 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  Some  irill  be  drawn  to  the  woods  with  its  winding  trails, 
others  will  be  attracted  by  the  rippling  luster  of  the  lake,  while  tlic  cliildren  will 
hike  for  the  playgrounds  or  make  merrj'  in  the  crystal-crested  waves. 

"  In  a  spirit  of  patriotism  Jfr.  Henes  has  given  to  the  people  of  Menominee  a 
park  which  in  natural  beauty  aod  grandeur  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere— a  spot  so 
lovely  that  from  the  time  he  first  viewed  it  he  fostered  the  thought  tliat  a  place  so 
liberally  endowed  with  graces  of  nature  should  belong  to  the  people.  Acting  on 
this  insiiiration,  he  purchased  the  land  and  presented  to  the  people  tlie  magnificent 
property. ' ' 

To  the  otiipr  conveniences  of  the  Park  there  was  added  last  season 
an  outfit  of  bath  houses,  and  also  an  ample  refreshment  stand,  where 
iee  cream  and  refreshing  light  drinks  may  he  had  from  the  genial 
caterer.  John  Gosling. 

As  appropriatel.y  associated  with  the  Park,  where  the  people  are 
wont  to  hear  it  diseonrse  its  classic  music  and  popular  airs,  is  Amsden's 
Third  Regiment  Baud,  which  is  known  throughout  the  Tipper  Penin- 
sula as  one  of  the  best  musical  organization.s  in  Michigan. 

Professor  Arthur  Amsden,  the  leader,  is  a  musician  of  rare  talent 
and  one  of  the  best  cornet  soloists  in  the  country.  His  skill  as  a  leader 
and  his  genius  for  music  have  been  developed  by  many  years  of  expe- 
rience and  diligent  study.  Under  his  leadership  the  Third  Regiment 
Band  has  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations.  When  Prof.  Amsden  de- 
cided to  accept  the  permanent  leadership  of  the  band  it  was  clear  that 
he  considered  the  talent  available  sufficient  to  make  the  band  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  as  stated,  he  is  fulfilling  the 
expectations  of  the  public. 

jrenoniince  is  becoiuing  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  city  that 
knows  and  appreciates  good  music  and  is  willing  to  support  it.  This 
reputation,  alread.v  established,  is  in  itself  an  important  asset,  and  one 
that  is  worth  having  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  no 
small  distinction  for  the  city  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Regiment 
band  a  musician,  composer  and  soloist  of  distinction,  who  has  not  only 
delighted  the  public  in  this  capacity  biit  has,  as  well,  at  the  head  of  his 
splendid  orchestra,  added  new  charms  to  concerts  and  operas  and  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  Menominee  ns  a  musical  center. 
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Amsdens  iuijid,  as  it  was  kiidwn  at  the  time,  wus  (ir.st  organizod  in 
Marinette  in  liKli  and  was  tlio  i-ity  biind  for  two  ywivv.  In  lOOfi  .Men- 
ominee soeiired  the  band  and  it  lias  remained  in  this  city  ever  since.  It 
becnnie  nffilijited  with  the  Joeal  military  company  and  acquired  the  title 
of  the  Tlitrd  Regiment  hand.  Each  year  it  attcnil.s  encanipiiient  witli 
the  Company  Ij..  of  iremtminee,  plays  at  Chautauqua  dnrinjr  the  as- 
sembly, is  the  official  l)and  for  the  AViHcoiisin  Traveling  .Men's  conven- 
tion as  well  as  filling:  a  nnmber  of  other  outside  enj^ascments.  Its  eon- 
certs  in  ilenominec  and  .Marinette  are  one  of  the  greatest  ti'cats  during 
the  siunmer  and  fall  niimths.  The  liand  is  eoni|ios(Hl  of  tliirty-eiglit 
members. 

Riverside  Cemltkhy 

Tile  <'emelery  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant  subjeet  for  eoTiteiiipla- 
tion.  but  realizing  that  there  nuist  come  to  each  of  ii.s  an  end  uf  all 
tinngs  earthly,  the  City  Council  has  provided  one  of  the  most  beautifid 
and  sightly  cemeteries  in  the  country.  It  is  located  at  the  liead  of  Ste- 
phenson avenue,  on  the  banks  of  (he  Jlencmiinec  river  above  the  nciise 
of  its  factories,  and  on  a  nieely  elevated  portion  of  ground  where  the 
rippling  sounds  of  the  shimmering  river  may  forever  .soothe  the  endless 
sleep  of  its  inhabitants.  The  cemetery  is  beantifnlly  kept  under  the 
efficient  care  of  "William  E.  Kuhide.  the  se.xton. 

VhjjAgeb  or  THE  County 

Outside  the  city  there  are  numeroiis  thriving  villages  and  kamJets, 
and  the  counly  takes  great  pride  in  ils  rapidly  advancing  agricultural 
interests. 

The  hamlet  at  Bireh  Creek  is  the  first  north  of  Menominee,  and  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  location  of  the  first  fanning  settlement  by  the 
Bade  and  Sieman  families  in  the  very  early  days.  A  little  later  Lavier 
Algeyer  joined  the  earlier  pioneers  and  the  families  of  these  settlers 
are  well  represented  in  the  locality  at  present.  It  is  distinetively  a 
farming  community  with  thrifty  farms,  a  tine  school,  church,  ehce.se 
factory,  blacksmith  shop  and  store.  The  soil  of  its  farms  is  rich  and 
ranges  from  a  rich  clay  loam  to  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil,  and 
with  black  muck  in  the  low  lands. 

Wallace  is  another  farming  settlement  and  is  located  on  the  Chicago 
&  Xortliwestern  Railway  sixteen  miles  north  of  Menominee.  Its  pio- 
neer settler  was  Metlen  Smith,  before  mentioned  as  having  located  the 
first  interior  mill  on  the  line  of  said  railway  after  its  construction  north 
from  Menominee.  The  niill  has  gone  the  way  of  many  others,  and  the 
business  interests  are  represented  by  Selnitte  Brothers  who  deal  in 
general  forest  products  and  merchandise,  and  Herman  Beeehner,  who 
has  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  Mellen  Smith.  The  village  is  within 
Metlen  township  and  has  no  separate  organization.  It  is  supplied  with 
a  church  and  a  good  school  and  surrounded  by  a  prosperous  and  growing 
farming  community. 
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IiifTiills  is  a  )ir<).spcroiis  littlii  vni;iH<.  „„  tlio  same  niihvjiy  iiiii.'livii 
jiiili'S  north  of  .Aicnoiiiiii.H^.  Tills  iinini-orpurati-J  vIIImsjc  is  :\  part  of 
Mcl!.-ii  towiislii]!  ami  if.s  lilslory  , lairs  liai^k  U>  Irtf.rt.  wli.-n  Tlioiiias  (JiiM- 
wi'll  first  l)c^'aii  clraiin^'  what  is  imw  Uu-  ln>:iic  fanii  of  !,yiiis  Uoln^as. 
In  ISfid  -Jcs-sc  HiiiniltoM  Htacti-.l  tln>  faun  at  tlio  iiioiilh  of  Liltlc  liwr 
wliich  is  now  a  part  of  tlic  powi>i>-|ilant  |.im|kt1  y  of  lli.-  .MrnnniiM<..  ami 
."\laniiHlr  hiiiht  ami  Traclion  CoiniMny,  u-|)i<-l!  iniimitaHl  imhisliy  is 
incntioiio.1  uioro  in  .M.ail  Hs.'whrn^  in  this  work.  Of  nllu'r  early  firiinTs 
Ani<*  l,anil"i!  ^'aaK-  in  IHIifi;  -John  It.  Miller  in  IStiS;  Alhvrt  <:cajit  in 
ISTH:  Charles  K.  .Melntyro,  .lohn  iieljo  and  Oliver  Stunnpo  in  1874. 
Andrew  Liiulfpiist  an.l  ,\'iose  l,all<lre^:  hnill  the  iii-st  mill  in  1S77  am!  i! 
Imnied  in  1SHL>.  In  1^79  Louis  Dohea.s  slarlcd  the  lii-st  store  atnl  .se- 
enr.'d  the  location  of  a  ii.wtotHee.  lie  opeurd  it  in  his  store,  in  the  Hlllo 
hi^'  eahi]i  thai  had  heen  coiistntet'-d  hy  Thomas  Caldwell.  In  this  eahin 
Mr.  Doheas  reshled  with  hi.s  iaaiily  and  there  Uejii  the  store  aiid  |iost- 
ollire  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ids  present  e.\telisive  ami  proS|.e.nn. 
I  HI.S  ill  ess. 

In  IHSO  Noiwood  n.mer.s  Iniilt  a  mill  here  hut  it  hn:ned  and  in  JSM 
Iva  Carley  and  M.  I..  I'arim-jiter  eousliuete.l  a  mill  an.l  i)e:,sin  lumber 
oi)era1ions  in  carne.st.  In  IS!t2  Mr.  Cailey  aeipiiied  the  sole  ownership 
and  has  sinee  .-ondueted  the  hn.slness  ii.<lividiially.  At  pres.^ut  he  is 
cidtin<t  ahoiit  one  and  onedialf  million  IVet  of  luniher  i^er  annum  from 
ini.Ned  tinilier  iixdndiiif,'  hendoek,  tamaraek.  ledar,  maple,  heeeh.  eho. 
ash  and  hireh.  The  ea|>aeitv  of  his  ndll  i,s  28.000  feet  of  lumhi-r,  511.01)11 
sliiiijrh's  and  S.Oim  huh.  In  a.hlilion  to  his  ndll  .Mr.  Carley  eonduels 
ii  larfre  jr<>neral  st.nv  and  has  a  verv  line  sti«-k  farm,  and  i.s  a  hreeder  <A 
thoroutlhhred  Jer.M>y  and  i'olhd  Anirus  eatlh-  and  line  hoi-s.^s. 

Louis  Doheas.  alre;i<ly  nantioiied.  has  a  larsre  ueneial  store,  with  ex- 
tensive warehouses  for  the  stoi'aire  aiul  liandliii^'  of  farm  prnduets.  and 
besides  deals  e.xtensiveiy   in   ival   eslale. 

!■;.  A.  Marker  also  lia.s  a  e^^nrral  store.  Hans  faidson  a  meat  iiiaikel. 
Joseidi  Hari!  a  hlaek.smith  shoji.  and  Ceor{,'e  I'.roi^k.  a  livery  .stahle.  A 
snhstantial  fai^nLins;  eomnnniity  rnrnishes  an  important  liarkin^r  for  tlie 
husiness  portion. 

Cedar  River  is  the  oldest  setllemeut  nn  the  liay  shore,  and  lias  lieen 
menlioned  as  having  li^d  the  iiioneer  saw-mill  of  the  real  litinhei'ing 
era,  and  the  history  of  that  mill  Ims  already  heen  traeed  to  Hi,'  linn  of 
S,  Craw''ofd  &  Sons,  'aIio  now  owti  aTid,  (■perat<'  it.  Its  eut  in  ]'.iV)  wa-i 
.si.\te<'i!  million  feet  of  Inmher.  piiiieipally  liemloek.  tamaraek  and  white 
pijie.  Imt  with  some  white  cedar,  basswood.  elm.  ash,  niajde,  hireh  and 
.spnn-e.  The  ent  of  shiiisles  during  tlie  same  .vear  was  fmirteeii  million, 
and  of  hendoek  and  fine  latli  live  and  one-fimrth  million,  and  tlie  frro>:s 
value  of  the  eut  abont  s|;2;{r>.()(H),  besides  a  large  annmnt  of  bark,  poles, 
posts,  ties  ami  pulp  wood.  The  mill  has  a  daily  capaeity  of  100,000 
feet  of  lumber.  I50.0(MI  shingle.s,  and  50.000  lath  in  ten  hours.  The 
company  hn.-^  an  iip-to-date  logging  outfit  including  traction  road  en- 
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giiiL'  and  cars  witli  steam  loader,  etc.  This  Ooinpniiv  i\]»n  .iivfis  sind  o|i- 
(TJiti's  a  large  general  store  and  is  pnietically  tlie  owner  of  the  village. 
There  is  a  good  hostelry  called  the  Araerii-aii  Hotel,  and  niie  general 
store  helonging  to  Jacob  Rosenberg,  wliile  iln;  ^oveniiiient  maintains 
a.  light-house  station  at  this  point. 

The  village  of  Nadean  is  h)cated  ahont  thirty-six  miles  north  of 
]\lenoniinee  mi  the  Chicago  &  North -Western  Railroad,  iind  was  named 
for  its  founder.  IJarney  Nadean,  Sp.,  who  was  appointed  the  tirst  ]iost- 
master  there  in  3880,  and  who  bnilt  a  mill,  established  a  business  in 
general  merchandising  and  was  a  dealer  in  lands  and  general  forest 
products.  His  sims.  nnder  the  firm  name  of  Nadeaii  lirothei-s.  have  snc- 
eeeded  to  tlie  busine-'^s.  which  is  (|iiite  diversified  and  comprises  the 
ninning  of  two  farms  in  one  of  which  there  is  one  Inindi'ed  acres  cleared 
and  in  the  other,  three  hundred  aeres  and  on  which  they  raise  registered 
Jersey  and  Polled  Durham  cattle.  They  continue  U}  operate  the  mill 
and  cut  about  three  million  feet  of  mixed  lumber  and  three  million 
cedar  shingles  per  year,  besides  dealing  in  other  foiest  products.  They 
also  have  a  large  well  stocked  genera]  store. 

Gideon  T.  AVerline  is  a  prominent  citizen  and  was  last  year  a  candi- 
date for  member  of  congress  for  this  district.  He  has  recently  retired 
from  mercantile  business  and  deals  in  real  estate.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Powers  bank. 

Jlr.  S.  J.  JIatheys  deals  in  general  merehandise  and  farm  imple- 
ments and  operates  a  .small  mill  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Carney. 

August  Jean  located  here  about  twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  carpen- 
ter and  cabinet  worker,  but  now  conducts  a  small  eustom  saw  and  plan- 
ing mill  and  manufactures  sash,  doors  and  mouldings.  The  village  has 
a  blacksmith  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Servias,  while  Louis  Kuenzel  con- 
ducts a  cabinet  shop  and  docs  a  painting  and  decorating  business. 

The  village  of  Carney  is  a  railway  station  in  Nadean  township  sur- 
rounded by  a  good  farming  country,  and  is  a  sulvstantial  agricultural 
village.  Peter  Garrigan  is  a  representative  man  of  the  villiage  and  a 
general  dealer  in  real  estate.  0.  E.  Blomqui.st  is  postmaster  and  con- 
duets  a  general  store.  David  Goldberg  also  has  a  general  store ;  R.  T. 
Esterbrook  a  meat  market  and  Jule  Duquaim  is  the  village  blacksmith; 
while  the  Hotel  Girard  furnishes  gO(Hl  accommodations  to  the  public. 

The  village  of  liagley  is  also  a  rural  settlement  and  has  a  store 
owned  by  Henri'  Wachter. 

The  village  of  Stephenson  is  the  larcest  scttlemeut  Iti  the  ci>iLiity 
outside  the  City  of  llonominee  and  is  an  incorporated  village  within 
the  township  of  that  name.  It  has  formerly  had  quite  extensive  saw- 
mill interests  but  the  la-st  mill  has  given  way  to  what  is  destined  to 
make  this  a  permanently  substantial  town — her  agricultural  surround- 
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ingN,  It  liMs  ii  Iligh  HpIiooj  juiil  fim;  eliufi'lu's.  Its  geiienil  ni(jn'liants 
are  W.  IS.  Wintlior,  David  Golilborf;,  Friink  Ivii-min.  Mrs.  A,  X.  Lotli  and 
Carl  IJcrgvjill.  Dr.  Kdward  Sawbridgo  is  jiroprictor  of  a  drug  store 
au<t  ('iigMt;*'<l  ill  the  ffeneral  praftic'e  ot  iiu;ilii-iiu'.  Clmrlcs  De  Mille  & 
Son  have  a  liardwiiri;  storo  and  l)lHi'ksniitli  Nliop.  Tin;  villafri.^  lias  a 
Hour  mill,  a  i-reaniur.v,  a  jrnod  l^nk  find  a  wecid.v  n('ws![»ii|i('r,  Tlio 
Ijiticr  is  tlif;  ^^hplictixoii  Joiinitil.  at  wlii.-li  Messrs.  Woes-snor  and  Jim- 
son  arc  itro|iiietors.  Tim  Steplicnson  lianl;  was  iivpuiis^iMl  in  ^'M2  witli 
a  caiiital  stoi-]t  of  Hi20,(10().0l)  and  d.ics  a  tliriving  ijii.sinnss.  Di'.  i;(hvard 
iSawbrid^i"  is  ]>u'sid('!it  and  VC.  H.  Winllici-s,  vii-t;  president.  Tlii'ri'  arc 
also  in  llic  viihiKe  two  livtTv  stables  kept  l)v  Fn'd  jiartells  and  William 
Curle.v. 

Das-ffett  is  anotiu-r  villasT'-  in  tiie  tovinsliip  of  St^'idirn^.^ii  wliii'li  in 
addition  to  its  atfrifuUiiral  snrronniliiiKw,  lia.s  ijiiite  a  l)usini',s.s  si'lllc- 
nient.  I'errizo  &,  Hons  an-  anioiiir  the  early  settlers  and  have  a  hir^je 
genera]  store,  operate  a  saiv-niill  at  Talliiit.  an(i  do  a  large  general  hus- 
ine.s.s  in  the  varion.s  kinds  of  forest  jn'odnets.  Other  dealers  in  jreneral 
merchandise  are  John  Dnnhani  &  Son.  Wenjt  and  Son,  and  Nelson 
liros.  The  Kessler  Land  Coin|iany  deals  in  liunher  and  eedar  pniduetJ*, 
as  do  also  the  tirni  of  Nelson  Brothers  ahovc  mentioned.  Dr.  U.  1). 
Landsborouiih  is  enfiaged  in  the  general  jiractit-e  of  inedieinc  and  has  a 
drug  store.  The  village  also  has  a  ei'''aiiiery  jind  is  tlie  location  of  a 
Standard  Oil  Station. 

Towers  is  a  junction  ]i<)iiit  on  the  (!hicajro  &  Noith-Wcstcin  Hailway 
where  Ihc  Menominee  Hanjic  ISianch  leaves  the  iii^iin  line,  C\v.,rWs  K. 
Bradncr  is  one  of  tlie  very  earliest  settlers  and  has  a  ireneral  store. 
William  Corry  is  a  lU-aler'in  agricultural  im|>lcments.  Keil  Brothers 
conduct  a  hardware  store  and  George  Prince  has  an  undertaking  estah- 
lishnient.  The  Bowers  Bank  was  organized  under  tlie  stale  laws  Octo- 
ber 2(>.  ]!M0.  with  a  capital  st.tek  <i(  *L>(l.on().(H).  and  has  deposits  of 
$60,0(10.  (!.  T.  "Werline  is  president.  Xich(.las  I'eterson.  vice  president, 
and  F.  .T.  Witme.ver.  .-ashier.  The  Fontanna  Hotel  is  a  p(i)mhir  stop- 
ping place  at  tins  junction  iioint. 

Spahiing.  once  Ihe  location  of  one  of  tlie  large  .saw-mills  of  the 
Spalding  Buiuher  Company,  is  now  left  without  a  mill  and  is  a  ruJ'al 
station  with  two  stores,  of  which  Nicholas  I'eterson  ami  Frank  Bcatsim 
are  |uo]nii>tois.  The  village  also  has  a  creauLeiy  and  Imtel,  the  Spidd- 
ing  Tlinise. 

At  the  village  of  Wilson  in  the  town  of  Spahling.  M.  Uarri.s.  Jr.,  is 
postmaster  and  <-onducts  a  general  store.  William  Belfrey  deaN  in  gen- 
eral merchandise  ami  meats,  and  tlic  National  Bole  Company  maintains 
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In  the  township  of  Harris,  the  village  of  Iljirris  lias  iino  stoi-e,  whieli 
is  conducted  by  Jlichael  Hfirris,  ex-member  <if  this  legislature  from  this 
distriift.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile  business  Mr.  Harris  handles 
gcnertd  foiest  (irodnctH.  and  the  onfpnt  of  the  Tnttle  Sliinglo  iMil!  at 
Iiidiiin  Town.  The  forest  product  bvisiness  conducted  by  Mr.  Harris 
is  quite  exteiLsive  and  amounts  to  about  $10,000  in  a  single  season, 
.Mr.  Harris  has  been  a  resident  of  that  locality  since  1875.  (Jeiirge  l)e- 
Langliaiy  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster  of  Harris  in  18H0,  but  re- 
signed tlir(^e  years  later,  since  which  time  the  office  has  been  held  by  Jlr. 
Harris  or  bis  son.  The  post<)ffiee  was  first  called  De  Lanpliarj',  but  the 
name  was  cbantred  to  Harris  in  1900.  Jlr.  Harris  has  been  supervisor 
front  his  tiiwiishi]i  for  many  years  and  is  vice  iiresiilcnt  of  the  Bark 
River  State  Hank. 

In  the  township  of  Inj^aliston.  on  or  near  tbe  liay  .shore,  are  several 
saw  mills  including  that  of  Wolfgang  Stauber,  and  that  of  Ilayward 
Brothers,  the  latter  of  which  is  at  Zeiser  Bay.  The  Arthur  Bay  mill 
and  store  are  the  property  of  Charles  Zeisier,  while  about  four  miles  in- 
land from  that  point  is  a  mill  owned  and  operated  by  Frank  Algeyer. 
The  products  of  these  various  small  mills  other  than  a  supply  for  the 
local  deiriand,  are  shipped  by  water  from  the  various  Bay  shore  points. 

On  the  Wisconsin  &  llichigan  Radtoad  the  village  of  Nathan  is  in 
the  center  of  a  gruwmg  faimmg  (ommunity,  and  Charles  Wilkins  is 
there  a  dealer  in  meichandise  lumber  and  general  forest  products. 
Eugene  Iloute  is  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
meat  market.  At  Natham  Junctjon  a  branch  of  the  railroad  runs  to 
Museano  Inn,  a  popular  outing  place  on  an  island  of  that  name  in  the 
Mei 


Faithorn  is  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan  with  the  .Min- 
neapolis. Sault  Sto.  Marie  and  Atlantic  railways.  Mr.  George  Harter 
and  his  son  Clarence  own  practically  all  the  business  in  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  saw-mill,  quite  a  large  general  store  and  a  hotel.  Rome  of 
the  best  farms  in  tbe  county  are  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village. 

Cedar  is  a  station  on  the  Menominee  Range  branch  of  the  Chicago 
&  North-W^estcrn  Railway,  and  here  Charles  Johnson  is  postmaster  and 
conducts  a  well  stocked  general  store  from  which  he  supplies  a  large  and 
growing  farming  eomrrinnity. 

The  village  of  Herinansville  was  founded  in  1878  when  0.  J.  1j.  Meyer 
of  Fond  du  l^ac.  Wisconsin,  started  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  for  the  |)ur- 
pose  of  sawing  up  the  pine  and  cedar  timber  on  lands  purchased  by  him. 
Mr.  Meyer  operated  this  mill  until  1883,  sending  most  of  the  product 
to  Fond  dn  I.ac  to  stock  his  sash  and  door  factory.  In  188;)  Mr.  .Meyer 
organized  the  Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber  Company,  which  acrpiired  the 
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mill  and  hind  hiil(liii*!s.  lie  bcinsr  tht'  iirincipiil  stnc'klidklci-.  In  18SH  iiiiil 
1887  till'  i-iiiiiii!iny  Iickhii  plans  ami  o.\|)e:in]cnts  to  utilize  tlicir  lianl- 
wood  tiiiihcr.  I'li  to  tliis  time  there  had  heeii  litth'.  if  any,  liardwnoil 
<-nt  and  iiriii'lieally  nn  iimple  liad  hefo  used  for  floorinfi.  In  the  early 
stages  of  iiiaiiufaftiire  of  iiia|iU'  Huoiine,  it  was  enstimiary  to  iiiateh  tlu^ 
lumber  as  well  as  ]i(i.ssible  with  the  iiineliines  then  on  the  market  and 
after  it  was  laid  to  travei.se  and  cross  plane  it  to  bring  it  to  a  nniforni 
surface.  This  was  not  only  very  tedious,  ban!  work  but  was  too  ex|ii'n- 
sive  to  admit  of  its  general  use.  The  maehinery  used  for  the  bard  roek 
maple  of  the  Tpper  Peninsula  devehiped  so  many  defects  that  flooring 
shipped  in  hmg  strips  hatl  to  be  cut  into  shoit  pieecs  when  laid,  and  a 
large  pereentajfo  thrown  away.  The  idea  was  eoneeived  of  eutting  out 
all  the  defects  at  the  factory  and  shipping  nothing  but  clear  or  serviceable 
flooring,  all  of  which  eould  be  used.  As  no  machinerv-  was  then  made 
that  would  successfully  work  the  hard  rock  maple,  a  .series  of  experiments 
in  machine  building  was  undertaken  whieh  resulted  in  the  special  ma- 
chinery now  producing  the  justly  celebrated  I  X  L  maple  flooring.  All 
the  difficulties  of  uneven  matehinp  were  overcome  and  these  maehines  now 
produce  a  flooring  whose  nnifonnity  of  machine  work  has  not  been 
equaled  by  any  other  make.  In  1887  the  company  built  a  second- saw-mill 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  maple  flooring  factory. 

In  J88i)  the  company  became  involved  in  the  failure  of  C.  J.  L.  Meyer 
at  Pond  du  Jjac  and  Chicago  and  for  two  years  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
assifrnee  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditor.s.  But  in  18!)2  a  settlement  with 
the  creditors  was  made  and  the  property  returned  to  the  Wisconsin  Land 
&  Lumber  Company,  wlio  operated  it  during  the  following  three  or 
four  years  under  considerable  difficulty. 

In  1896  Dr.  Geo.  AV.  Earle  acquired  practically  all  the  bonds  and 
stock  of  the  Wisconsin  Laud  &  Lumber  Company  and  its  progress  has 
been  steadily  upward  ever  since.  T'p  to  this  time  the  company  was 
operating  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  but  in  1000  the  present  organiza- 
tion was  effected  uneier  the  laws  of  Jlicbigan  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000  fully  paid  in.  The  company  owned  over  60.0(H)  acres  of  land, 
which  wa.s  selected  for  its  hardwood  timber  and  much  of  whieh  is  unent, 
besides  controlling  much  additional  stumpage,  and  last  year  it  purchased 
the  large  holdings  of  the  "William  JIueller  Company,  so  that  it  can  readily 
see  a  supply  for  its  mills  for  more  than  twentA-flve  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  I  X  L  maple  and  birch  flooring,  the  company 
handles  all  the  pine,  hemlock,  tamarack  and  cedar  timber,  cedar  posts, 
poles  and  pilings,  sprnee  and  hemlock  pulpwood  that  grows  on  the  land 
tbey  cut  each  year.  These  amount  to  an  enormous  traffic.  Over  ten 
thousand  cars  were  loaded  for  shipment  and  received  loaded  with  logs 
and  <ither  forest  products  last  year.  The  company  owns  practicall,v  all 
the  buildings  in  the  village  and  takes  jiride  in  keeping  the  village  clean, 
antl  beautifying  the  grounds.  Tbey  have  planted  shade  trees  and  have 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the  village  attractive  to  other  employes 
and  a  credit  (o  the  county.    For  the  past  twenty  years  the  company  has 
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been  ^^iel]ing  its  lands  to  settlers  after  the  timber  has  been  reiiioveil,  ami 
has  Sfttled  several  hundred  families.  These  lands  were  in  mo-st  instauees 
sold  on  small  payments  and  long  time,  and  the  results  have  been  very 
gratifying.  In  addition  to  its  very  extensive  lumber  business,  the  com- 
pany maintains  a  large  general  store,  and  is  developing  some  tine  farms. 
George  W.  Earle  is  president  and  EiKiii  P.  Radford  general  manager 
of  this  c  >mpan> 

T1l(  hmi  ff  Nienian  Pijcoin  and  Roll  have  a  large  general  store  at 
thif,  plaie  and  ire  doing  a  thining  business.  A  very  substantial  and 
rapidly  grouin,;  fanning  countrv  adds  niu<!h  to  the  trade  of  this  niami- 
factunng  villige  Tlit  Mlligt  it  uniiit orporated  and  is  a  part  of  the 
toHUSJiip  of  Me^er  so  nimed  in  honoi  f  the  founder  of  the  Wisconsin 
Land  ^  Lumber  Comjiam 

Gourkv  IS  1  milling  sttti  n  on  nh  it  is  Joeally  termed  Indian  Town 
BriiKh  A  branch  of  Uu  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 
This  station  is  at  the  point  where  the  railroad  crosses  Cedar  river,  and 
hert  is  located  i  mill  of  the  Alashtk  Lumber  Company  for  the  mamifae- 
ture  of  both  lumber  and  shingles.  This  company  is  a  prominent  institu- 
tion of  Delta  county,  but  comes  to  Menominee  county  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  product. 

La  Branch  is  a  station  on  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  which  is  now  the  scene  of  a  branch 
of  the  bnsiness  of  the  Wisconsin  Land  &  Lumber  Company  of  Ilermans- 
ville.  that  company  having  recently  acfjuired  the  plant  and  extensive 
timber  land  holdings  of  the  William  Mueller  Company  which  formerly 
operated  her*?. 

Whitney  is  a  station  on  the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Cliicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway,  and  the  location  of  the  woods  branch  of  the 
business  of  the  National  Pole  Company  which  has  its  main  business  at 
Escanaba,  Delta  county.  II.  AV.  Reed  is  nianajrer  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness at  this  point,  where,  in  addition  to  its  lumbering  interests,  it  eon- 
ducts  a  large  store.  This  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  area  ut  very  rich 
farming  land  in  which  many  fine  farms  are  being  developed.  The 
National  Pole  Company  has  a  verj-  fine  farm  at  this  place,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  a  fine  apple  orchard  theretofore  started,  it  has  this  year  planted 
several  hundred  trees. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  Mcmmiinee  cotmty  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  place  first  designated  for  holding  (circuit  court  was 
the  hall  of  the  Quimby  House  and  the  county  offices  were  located  in  the 
dwelling  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Quimby.  The  comparison  of  this 
humble  beginning  with  the  handsome  court  house  of  the  present  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  substantial  advancement  and  growth  of  the 
county. 
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In  the  early  daj^s  this  portion  of  the  Tpper  Pciiinsula  was  a  part  of 
Mackinac  county.  As  llie  county  seat  was  about  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant by  land  through  a  trackless  wildei  ness  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
oiificial  business  was  transacted.  A  shorter  route  in  the  summer  season 
was  to  journey  thither  bj-  Mackinac  boat  but  that  means  was  not  reliable ; 
and  it  must  needs  be  very  important  business  that  would  cause  a  resident 
of  Menominee  to  visit  the  county  seat.  For  this  good  and  sufficient  reason 
it  is  said  thai  much  was  left  undone  that  should  have  been  done.  Be- 
fore the  organization  of  Menominee  county  it  was  common  report  on  the 
Wisconsin  side  of  the  river  that  Menominee  had  neither  law  nor  gospel, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  worst  elements  of  the  community  could  not 
be  punished  by  law  except  at  great  disadvantage,  trouble  and  cost. 

In  1861  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  organizing  the  county  of 
Bleeker,  which  act  was  approved  by  Austin  Blair,  the  War  governor,  ou 
March  18th  of  that  year.  Delta  county  was  organized  about  the  same 
time.  Bleeker  county,  so  called,  was  attached  to  Marquette  county  for 
judicial  and  other  purposes  until  properly  organized  and  its  boundaries 
defined.  It  was  a  wise  provision,  for  the  people  of  Menominee  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  county  of  Bleeker  and  for  a  period  of  two 
years  this  district  was  connected  with  Marquette  county.  There  were 
reasons  for  this,  of  course.  The  legislation  had  been  procured  by  an 
ambitious  young  man  named  Anson  Bangs.  He  divided  the  district  into 
three  towns,  Anson,  Adario  and  Meneshake,  one  being  named  after  him- 
self. The  county  he  had  named  after  a  young  lady  in  New  York  state 
whom  he  expected  to  make  his  wife,  a  Miss  Bleeker. 

Section  3  of  the  act,  located  the  county  seat  in  section  34,  town  32, 
range  27.  This  would  be  up  the, Bay  shore  where  Mr.  Bangs  had  a 
clearing.  A.  P.  Lyon.  James  McCaffery  and  Charles  filcLeod  were  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  county  seat.  At  the  townships 
election  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1861,  the  proper  county  officers  were 
to  be  elected,  and  were  to  enter  upon  their  duties  the  first  day  of  June. 
Charles  JIcLeod,  Nicholas  Gewehr,  John  G.  Kittson  and  Anson  Bangs 
were  constituted  the  board  of  county  canvassers  for  the  election.  But 
the  people  refused  to  oi^anize  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Two  years  later,  in  March,  1863,  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  or- 
ganizing the  county  of  Menominee.  The  new  act  repealed  the  first  twelve 
sections  of  the  act  "to  oi^anize  the  county  of  Bleeker,"  and  located 
the  county  seat  in  town  31  range  27.  and  John  Quimby,  Nicholas  Gewehr 
and  E.  S.  Ingalls  were  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  the  same.  The 
site  selected  by  the  commissioners  was  the  block  opposite  the  Hotel  Jle- 
nominee.  bounded  by  Main  and  K5rby  streets,  Grand  and  Ludington 
avenues.  However,  no  county  buildings  were  ever  built  on  "court  house 
square,"  which  is  another  story.  Judge  E.  S.  Ingalls  had  much  to  do 
with  organizing  the  county,  and  he  it  was  who  was  sent  to  Lansing  in 
1863  to  get  the  Bleeker  act  repealed  and  the  act  organizing  Menominee 
county  passed. 

The  first  county  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1863, 
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and  the  .-oiinty  officers  then  elected  were  to  lio]<l  <iffi<-e  imtil  January  15, 
1865  or  until  their  successors  had  qualified.  'Vhv  board  of  county  can- 
vassers was  composed  of  John  G.  Kittson.  Nichohis  Gewehr  and  John 
Quimby,  and  the  board  was  empowered  to  approve  of  the  bonds  of  the 
county  officera  and  to  administer  the  necessary  oath  of  office.  The  newly 
cleet-ed  sheriff  and  clerk  were  to  designate  a  suitable  place  for  holding  the 
district  court  of  the  county  and  suitable  plat^es  for  the  county  offices. 
The  places  so  selected  were  the  hall  of  the  Quimby  lIoiLse  and  the  sittm-t 
room  of  the  residence  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Kdwin  Quimby.  All 
records  which  were  necessary  to  appear  on  the  county  register's  books 
were  transcribed  from  the  records  of  JIackinac  and  llaniucttc  coiuiti.'s. 
Th.'  c-mntv  was  attached  to  the  district  coui't  of  the  Upper  I'emnsula. 
and  was  a  part  of  the  representative  district  which  also  couipn^cil  .Mar- 
duette.  Chippewa.  Schoolcraft  and  Delia  counties.  It  belonfred  in  the 
Thirtv-sectmd  senatorial  and  Sixth  contfic-sional  district.  TIic  taxes  of 
1862 'were  paid  over  to  the  county  tieasurc-r  of  .Maripictte  <-ouuty.  and 
amounted  to   about  $500. 

The  coiuitv  in  18fi:i  wa.s  divided  into  t«o  lo^^nshlps.  Mciiomuicc  ;ind 
Cedarville  The  township  elections  were  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  m 
April.  The  voting  place  for  Menominee  townships  was  at  the  residence 
of  John  Quimbv.     Sanuiel  .M.  Stephenson  was  elected  sup.TVisor. 

The  countv  election  was  held  at  the  stated  place  in  -May.  The  officers 
then  elected  were  John  Quimby  sheriff.  Salmon  I'.  Ha.xfon.  comity  cU-rk, 
S.  W.  Abbott,  county  treasurer.  E.  S.  Ingalls  prosecuting  attorney, 
jiulf'e  of  probate  and  circuit  court  commissioner.  These  otl1<'ers  duly 
-piaHficd  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Thus 
Jlenominee  countv  became  an  organized  county  possessed  of  all  the 
privih-ires,  and  corporate  rights  and  legal  existenr^-  bclongnig  to  all  or- 
ganised counties  of  the  Statc. 

Tne  ('(irx'TY  in  thi:  ('ivii.  War 
Uelore  the  organiaition  of  the  county  iis  lias  been  sai<l.  there  was 
little  of  government  here,  but  the  fact  is  that  tlic  icsideiits  as  a  (dass 
were  patriotic  anil  law-abiding  and  on  compiirativcly  iVw  in-.-asions  was 
the  peace  serionslv  disturbed.  Some  importjiut  liislniy  was  iiiiule  at  tlie 
,.utbrcak  of  Ibe  War  of  the  Rebellion  wliicli  do.'s  not  ajipear  to  have 
found  place  in  anv  records  pertaining  to  this  county  or  of  tbe  Wfatc.  and 
that  is  as  to  the  ]iart  taken  by  the  people  of  Menominee  at  that  time. 
The  records  of  the  state  pertaining  to  the  Civil  war  show  tliat  Menominee 
fumished  nineteen  volunteers  in  1S64.  That  being  the  first  year  after 
the  countv's  organization,  of  coui-se.  no  record  of  the  earlier  volunteers 
would  be  credited  to  it.  However,  cigbty-two  volunteers  went  from  this 
then  small  pioneer  emnmiinity.  and  fn.m  infonnatmn  gn.-n  by  some 
of  Ih.^se  who  are  still  living,  and  who  responded  to  the  first  call  toi' 
troops  we  leani  that  Judge  Ingalls  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  to  fill  out  a  company  in  the  Twelfth  Wiseon.sm  Regi- 
ment   and  that  he  secured  the  required  number  within  ab.>ut  an  hour. 
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Other  Menominee  men  joined  other  Wisconsin  companies,  and  organiza- 
tions in  various  other  states.  The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  all  who 
went  from  Menominee  so  far  as  the  same  can  now  be  learned  from  in- 
quiry, and  iheir  respective  companies  and  some  of  the  special  engage- 
ments in  which  they  participated:  John  Devinc.  Charles  Ackeriiian, 
John  Ackley;  Lieutenant  Dean  Ring,  Eighteenth  dnited  States  Regi- 
ment; Lieutenant  Octave  Tetrot,  Gilbert  Morcau.  John  Chappee,  John 
Kittson  (Idlled  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea).  Seventeenth  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry;  Sergeant  George  H.  Kittson,  Alfred  Beach,  Peter 
Durocha,  Joseph  De  Goto,  Jerome  De  Coto,  Frank  Levine,  Louis  LaPlant 
Wapenipinas  (the  "Beaver"),  Louis  Secor,  Henry  Levine,  Alexander 
Premo,  Peousha  Monetakakimo,  Odillion  Benoit,  Paul  Appetanaquet, 
Michael  Mulharon,  Gustoff  C.  Miller,  Twenty-third  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry;  Sergeant  Bartley  Breen,  Thomas  Breen  (lost  an  eye  at  bat- 
tle of  the  Cumberland),  John  W.  Theriault  (three  months  in  Libby 
prison),  James  Reo,  Joseph  Bart  Shevalere,  Sergeant  Frederick  Hacker- 
man,  John  Parley,  Patrick  Crane,  George  Clark  (in  prison  at  Andi^rson- 
ville;  died  in  hospital  after  exchange),  Frank  Dousey,  Michael  Wall, 
Patrick  Ennis,  Jerry  Daily,  Canute  Canuteson,  Thomas  Gaynor,  William 
Enright,  Nicholos  Grosman  (died  in  Richmond  ])rison).  John  Davis, 
Michael  Melver,  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Battalion;  James  Monnan  (killed 
at  Fort  Hudson,  Louisiana),  Patrick  Quinlin,  Willard  Ebbs,  John  Bebo, 
Octave  Flasure  (lost  leg  at  Fort  Hudson),  Company  H,  Fourth  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry;  Samuel  C.  Hayward,  William  Martin,  Jack 
MeClemans,  William  Hamilton  and  Sergeant  John  Avery,  Company  P, 
B'ourteenth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry ;  William  Hooper,  John  Ham, 
Sixteenth  United  States  Regulars;  John  Mclvers,  United  States  Regulars 
(regiment  unknown) ;  Andrew  J.  Easton,  James  C.  Sherman,  Lorenzo 
Richardson,  Albert  Lyons  (lost  an  arm  and  died  at  Atlanta  in  hospital), 
Michael  Mellen,  Edward  Leake  (wounded;  still  carries  bullet  in  his 
head),  Terranee  Cassidy,  Archibald  Goodlet,  Daniel  Nason,  Daniel 
Bundy,  Lieutenant  Harlan  P.  Bird  (wounded),  Alexander  McCoUam 
(died  in  service),  Louis  Brown,  George  T.  Pease  (wounded  at  Atlanta), 
Louis  Chappee,  Alexander  Loughcry  and  Alexander  Pattern,  Company  F. 
Twelfth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry;  Thomas  Davy,  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry ;  Richard  Dowsey,  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry;  Frederick  Brandizer  (was  in  Andersonvilje  prison), 
Ferdinand  Gable  (killed  at  battle  of  Mills  Spring,  Kentucky),  Timothy 
O'Leary,  Conrad  Arnold,  Twenty-first  Illinois  Voinnteci-s  (Grant's  Regi- 
ment) ;  Goodlet  Goodletson  (regiment  not  known).  John  Wesffali  (re- 
ceived seventeen  wounds),  Company  D,  Third  Wisconsin  Volunteer  In- 
fantry; James  Lyons,  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry  (present  at  the  capture 
of  Jeffer.son  Davis). 

The  county  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  affairs  of  governmont 
and  has  at  all  times  entrusted  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  men  of  busi- 
ness capacity  and  integrity,  so  that  its  administrations  have  been  free 
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from  scandal  and  graft,  with  which  too  many  munii'ipiilities  aiv  bur- 
dened. 

As  said  above,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  eoimty  it  was 
divided  into  two  townships,  Menominee  and  Cedarville;  this  is  historical 
of  the  situation  at  that  time.  Both  are  on  the  bay  shore  where  the  set- 
tlements were.  Jlenoininee  township  had  its  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  where  the  business  section  of  the  city  now  is.  Cedarville  town- 
ship was  centered  at  Cedar  river,  where  the  first  large  saw-mill  was 
built.  In  those  days  these  two  townships  were  of  magnificent  distances, 
and  Menominee's  territory  extended  from  the  village  north  to  the  line 
of  iMarquette  county,  including  all  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Me- 
nominee Iron  Range  where  are  now  the  prosperous  cities  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Norway, 

As  the  country  developed,  divisions  h&ve  been  jnade  and  new  town- 
ships organized  until  the  county  is  now  composed  of  municipal  divisions 
— represented  upon  the  county  board  of  supervisors  as  follows: 

Political  Divisions.  Reprks^ented  by 

City  of  Menoniinee.  at  large  ITarry  T.  Emerson,  Mayor. 

First  Ward  John  McDonald. 

Second  "Ward  Jlathias  Bottkol. 

Tliird  Ward  N.  Christopbersen. 

Fnurtb  Ward  Theodore  Christensen. 

FiftJi  Ward  Wolfganfr  Reindl. 

>Sixtb  Ward  Noah  Loiiglais. 

Seventh  Ward  Charles  F.  Daley. 

CedarviJh'  Townshiji  Theodore   Jasper. 

Ingallston  Township  Charles  Nelson. 

JleHouiinee  Township  Christ  Peterson, 

Jlellen  Township  John  Sewitz. 

Lake  Township  Fred  D.  Crane. 

Stephenson  Township  John  Dunham. 

Holmes  Township  Solomon  Swanson. 

Nadeau  Township  Peter  Garrigan. 

Spalding  Township  George  Christianson. 

Meyer  Township  Edwin  P.  Radford. 

Harris  Township  John  Schoen. 

Tlic  offii'(i-s  of  tlie  counfy  at  tlie  time  of  its  oiTianization  have  been 
already  mentioned.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to  present  tbem  in 
the  accompaning  illustration  as  they  are  remembered  still  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers. 

The  officers  of  the  county  at  present  are :  Sheriff,  Joseph  Kell ;  judge 
of  probate.  John  Stiles;  prosecuting  attorney,  Fred  H.  Haggerson; 
county  clerk  ami  register  of  deeds,  Carl  A,  Anderson;  county  treasurer, 
William  A.  Pengilly;  circuit  court  commissioner,  L,  D.  Eastman;  coimty 
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survoyor,  Albert  Hass;  (.'ommissioner  of  sclioois.  Jvuso  Ilnhbartl;  Board 
of  County  Road  Commissioners,  George  II.  Haggi'ison.  Ijonis  Nadoau, 
iiiiil  Arthur  A.  .ruttnor;  coimty  engineer,  Kenneth  I.  SawyiT. 

TiTR  County  ITighways 
Kfirly  in  tlu'  history  of  the  eounty,  when  there  wci-c  no  setthirs  ex- 
ei'iit  on  the  liny  shiuv.  tlie  state,  by  means  of  its  pulilie.  lands  an<l  rea- 
sonjilile  gi'avis  therefnmi,  provided  for  two  state  roads  that  wvw  i'on- 
sti'Kcteil  from  .Menominee  north.  The  aet  was  passed  in  1H()1.  and  one 
roa<l  to  be  eon.striieted  from  .Menominee  to  the  Delta  ronnty  line  was 
ealled  the  Green  liay  an,l  Hay  dn  Noc  State  Road,  while  the  other,  to 
he  eonstrneted  frojn  Menominee  thnmgh  the  river  swtion  of  the  eonn- 
Iry,  was  to  hi'  ealh'd  t!ie  Wisconsin  &  Lake  Siiperior  State  Road.  In 
1864  Josiah  U.  Hreoks  was  a|i|iointed  eOmmi.ssioner  to  lay  ont  the  first 
mentioned  road  luu]  raii-se  its  ecjnstruetion.  The  eoiitiaet  was  let  to 
.Jiid!,'e  I-:.  S.  In«alls.  I1  did  not  rei|nire  the  kind  -if  roads  which  the 
eounty  now  builds,  hut  only  provided  that  the  road  be  eut  sixteen  feet 
wide  that  year,  ko  as  to  make  it  available  for  inniiediate  use.  anil  reiinired 
its  eooiph'tion  later.  Within  tlie  eontraet  time,  cm  the  otii  day  of  l)e- 
eendier.  18(14,  the  load  was  eompleted.  so  as  to  he  passable,  and  it  eon- 
neeted  with  a  road  previously  Iniilt  from  Rseanaha  to  llar(|uette,  and 
ill  a  tew  days  thereafter  stages  began  to  earry  the  nndl  from  Gi'een  Ma.v, 
throngh  Menominee  and  Kseanaha,  to  .Maniuette.  Two  seetion  of  land 
)>er  ndle  weie  granted  by  the  state  for  the  eonstruetion  of  this  road, 
and  state  road  sirrip  \\m  issned  therefor.  A  sale  of  this  ac^rip  j>rovi<1ed 
finuls  for  l)nilding  the  thoroughfare. 

In  IHfi.l  the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  made  provision  granting 
lands  for  the  constrnetion  of  the  first  inter-stale  bridge  between  the 
eities  of  .Marinette  and  .Menominee,  ami  after  eoii.siderahle  eontest  over 
the  loeation  tlie  hridye  was  eonstrn.-ted  hi  IStiT,  thus  conneeting  the 
■Wisconsin  and  -Mi.diigan  highwa.vs.  In  l^titi  -hidge  Ingalls  was  ap- 
pointed Connnis-sioner  to  locate  and  build  the  Wiseon-siu  and  I-ake  Su|ie- 
rior  State  Road.  Mf  let  the  contract  to  the  Kirhy-Carpenter  Company, 
the  R.  Rteplienson  ('om]iany  (latter  known  as  the  Lndington.  Well  &  Van 
Sehaick  Company,  aud  Spalding  and  Porter,  who  inunediatcly  eoni- 
menccd   the    work  and   i-oi(ip|eted    it  about   ten   years  later. 

Thesi;  two  State  roads  fnrnislied  fairly  good  arteries  for  travel 
through  the  <lifFi'rent  sections  of  the  county.  As  the  eountiy  settled 
the  townships  built  eonjiecting  roads,  and  tinally.  in  1H!U,  the  county 
of  Menominee  organized  it.s  County  Road  System,  being  the  iirst  county 
in  the  I'pper  I'eninsula  so  to  aet.  fn  the  tir.st  instance  three  eounty 
road  eommi^ioners  were  provided  for,  to  be  elected  by  the  i)eoi>le. 
hnt  in  lllflo  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  that 
for  Jlenominee  County  the  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Hoard  ui  Siiijcrvisors.  Sueh  provision  is  now  general  through- 
out the  State.  At  the  outset  a  small  bond  issue  was  provided  with  which 
to  eonmience  work,  but  those  bonds  have  been  paid  so  that  our  roads 
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are  all  paid  for,  and  the  annual  oonstniction  and  repair  work  arc  met 
by  annual  appropriations  which  require  about  a  two  mill  tax. 

The  construction  began  with  a  road  running  from  Menominee  di- 
rectly north  to  Powers,  then  turning  eastwardly  to  the  Delta  county  line, 
a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles.  The  system  now  includes  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  completed  and  open  to  traffic,  and  it  connects  with  the  county 
road  systems  of  Delta  and  the  Dickinson.  Various  kinds  of  roads  are 
constructed,  about  one-third  thereof  being  of  gravel  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  better  than  gravel,  in;'Iuding  crushed  stone,  gravel  and  macadam. 

Originally,  the  Commissioners  superintended  the  work  and  did  it 
by  day 's  labor.  Later  they  contracted  the  work  and  supervised  its  con- 
struction.  About  1305  the  county  was  divided  for  convenience  into 
two  county  road  distTiets  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent for  each  district  who  supervised  the  construction  by  contractors. 
In  1909  the  commissioners  employed  Kenneth  I.  Sawyer,  a  graduate 
engineer  of  the  Michigan  I'nivcrsity,  as  supervising  engineer,  which 
position  he  has  since  held. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  State  Award  System  this  county  has  been 
receiving  state  awards  which  have  gone  far  to  aid  it  in  construction. 
The  system  of  roads  has  been  enlarged  so  that  its  iriain  arteries  reach 
the  various  parts  of  the  count\%  and  the  present  system  not  only  reaches 
all  the  towns  along  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, fiom  Menominee  north  to  the  Delta  County  line,  but  Cedar  river, 
Faithorn.  Ilennansvillc  and  Nathan,  and  extend  crosswise  in  the  county 
throuiih  the  townships  of  Ingallston  and  Menominee;  from  Menominee 
six  miles  up  the  old  Lake  Superior  State  Road,  and  from  Menominee  to 
Cedar  river,  part,  howeve:.  of  this  last  road  being  at  present  under 
construction . 

Up  to  the  present  season  the  county  has  done  most  of  its  construction 
work  by  contract,  that  work  and  the  work  of  repaiis  being  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  engineer.  This  year  the  county  is  emph>ying 
what  it  terms  "force  work,"  or  direct  employment,  all  the  help  being 
employed  by  the  engineer  who,  with  his  foreman,  directs  the  construc- 
tion. Employed  in  the  work  are  three  traction  engines  for  hauling 
purposes,  of  the  type  used  for  plowing  in  Western  Canada,  The  county 
owns  two  of  these  engines  and  leases  one.  It  also  owns  ten  six-yard 
cars  of  modern  type,  two  rollers,  a  stone  crushing  plant,  and  com- 
plete minor  equipment. 

The  roads  of  the  county  have  now  attained  to  such  condition  of  per- 
fection that  they  are  receiving  favorable  mention  in  remote  places, 
and  the  progress  of  this  eouut.y  and  its  up-to-date  methods  are  such  that 
the  report  of  its  engineer  for  last  year,  covering  methods  of  eonsti  ac- 
tion and  repairs,  was  published  at  length  in  the  prominent  road  jour- 
nals of  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  other  places. 
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Schools  of  I\Ienominek  Coi'ntv 

In  writing  of  the  first  schools  of  Jlenominee  no  better  history  can  h<s 
recorded  than  by  (juoting  from  an  artide  recently  written  by  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Sawyer,  largely  from  her  personal  recollections,  us  follows: 

"Art  and  science  follow  close  in  the  track  of  conimen'c,  and  the 
public  school  is  the  door  by  which  these  enter,  so  when  n^-n  were  sure  of 
enough  to  eat  and  something  to  wear  they  must  liave  schools  for  the 
higher  needs  of  their  children.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  l»5;i 
at  the  old  water  mill,  in  a  building  one  end  of  which  was  nsed  for  a 
blacksmith  shop.  This  was  maintained  hy  a  subscription  of  three  dol- 
lars for  twelve  weeks  schooling.  Oscar  Itiirtho'omen  of  Pilmira.  New 
York,  whom  fate  had  stranded  here,  was  the  first  teacher. 

"The  first  real  schoolhouse  was  built  by  Charles  llcClond.  senior, 
on  the  bluff  near  the  end  of  the  fiist  dam.  This  also  was  supported  by 
subscription  and  Mis.s  Sue  Lyon  was  the  teacher.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  sixteen,  and  reitresented  five  nationalities.  In  1858  a  log 
schoolhouse  was  built,  where  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
crosses  Ogilen  avenue.  Slit-s  Lyon  taught  here  also.  She  is  better  known 
to  most  of  us  as  Mrs.  Sue  Douglass,  magaz:n<>  writer  and  correspondent 
for  local  papers  for  many  years.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  first 
school  was  held  in  a  small  building  on  the  hay  .shore  back  of  the 
National  Hotel.  Jliss  Emily  Burchard.  who  lived  in  Mcnekavine.  was 
the  teacher.  In  summer  she  jiaddled  herself  over  in  a  canoe;  it  is  re- 
lated that  one  morning  she  upset,  but  nothing  daiuitcd  she  swam  to  a 
boom,  righted  her  boat,  came  on  over,  borrowed  some  clothes  and  taught 
school  i's  usual.  The  writer  remembers  this  school  building  in  later 
years  with  George  Jenkins  as  teacher,  it  had  fascinating  possibilities 
whicli  are  unknown  in  our  well  kept  modern  scho{)l  houses.  The  buiht- 
ing  was  of  wood  outside  and  in.  filled  witli  sawdust  between  the  walls, 
it  was  finite  possible  to  open  a  crack  and  let  the  sawdust  run. 

"The  writer  remembers  another  schoolhouse  also,  near  the  bayou 
over  by  "Bob's  Mill"  (L.  AV.  &  V.  S.  old  mill.)  Nati.re  study  began 
early  in  this  room.  The  boys  nsed  to  amuse  themselves,  when  not  carv- 
ing the  plank  desks,  by  catching  bed  bugs  and  tr^'ing  to  train  them, 
sometimes  a  snake  in  swift  pnrsiiit  of  a  mouse  would  glide  across  the 
floor  much  to  the  teacher's  cim  stern  at  ion.  The  girls  gathered  the  beau- 
tiful cardinal  flowers  that  grew  along  the  bayou,  to  decorate  the  teach- 
er's desk, — such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  school  system  of  which  Me- 
nominee is  so  .justly  proud  toda.v. 

"In  the  spring  of  1864  the  town  of  Menominee  wius  organized  and 
the  first  public  money  was  drawn  for  school  purposes.  In  1880  the 
school  <listrict  system  was  changed  to  the  graded  system  under  graded 
school  law  and  six  tnistees  were  elected,  viz:  S.  M.  Stephenson.  A.  Spies, 
B.  T.  I'liillips.  W'm.  Somerville.  Jos.  Juttner  and  J.  II.  "Walton.  At 
this  time  the  district  owned  the  old  Kirby  street  building  on  Holmes 
avenue  and  rented  a  store  on  Ogden  avenue.  In  all  five  rooms,  all 
seated  with  the  old  double  seats.     Five  teachers  and  one  principal  with 
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7ri2  pupils  o£  sdiool  ago  on  tlic  wiisns  list.  402  altundiiifr  s<-lioi>l   with 
sCTts  for  310.     Tlie  cost  per  pu|nl  for  tliis  yi>;ir  was  i^U.VI. 

■■Ill  Aiigiist.  1«81,  the  prm-nt  Liberty  -stii-ot  buildintr  wus  coin- 
pli'ti'il  and  school  ooiniiieiu-ed  with  sevi'ii  teachers  and  a  snp<'rintondent. 
wilh  one  t'-aclier  at  Holmes  avenue.  The  .siipei-iniendt-nt  was  expected 
to  teach   tliree  honr.s  ii   .lay.      In    '82  the    H<.liii<,s  avi'inie  l>nildinjr  was 
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ly  moved  tlK-i II.     Ill  April.   'S:!.  tliii 

wlaMil,  tluii  a  twu.st(a',v  Imildiiis;  willi 

t«„    rooias    raiO.    was    l.aiiio.liat.'l.v    n Irfcl    and    srliocil    baaaii    willi 

]:>  Icai-licis.  Ill  'W  llw  ti'ai-lii-is  liad  iii<-iva».d  tii  !.■)  and  in  S.^i  In  111. 
in  "Sli  ilia  Stale  sti-aet  and  Priniaiy  Na.  i  at  I-ilii'rly  .stract  waia 
i-ivatad  at  a  .-list  (if  ^il.8t»n.tl(l  and  si-in)(il  (loniiiicncad  witli  20  tcaclicrs. 
In  '87  icarhars  incivascd  la  2:1.  Tn  'UK  tile  Mariiiclta  aviniiia  laiil.iiiiS 
was  liiimad  and  with  vcrv  little  atuiva  flic  insnranaa  ainainad  tlia  |)ia«- 

cnt  liii IS  was  (ac.-tcd.  This  year  2li  laacliais  wcic  iiaccssaiy  and  m    Wi 

fwaiity.Kavcii.     Ill  ■!«)  the  Spies  IniildiiiK  was  ereeted  at  a  eust  nf  if.i.llllS.an 

inelndinir   the   kits,   and    sil 1    (■ainineia-ed    with    Iweiity-iiine   teaeliers. 

iiieludiiis  .snperiiit™.lei,t.  In  Dl  IMn-li  Creek  .Neadeiny  was  limit  at 
a  (a«t  (if  iH.2li;).:t.'i.  inelndiiis  hit.  This  ,vear  the  teaeliini!  tMree  arnse  tii 
tliiit\-tliree.  In  '!)2  the  ISoswell  street  and  Linenln  aveiiiio  bnildings 
were' erected  at  a  cost  of  !|i32.8I2.42.  and  school  lieftan  with  a  force  (it 
;i(i  teachers  In  "Wi  scliool  opened  with  forty-one  teaehcrs  and  the  next 
year  five  additional.  Oensns  3,737.  enrollnient  2,S(II).  In  '1)4  extensive 
'repairs  were  made  all  over  the  city  and  a  resolufhm  was  pa.ssed  liy  tile 
board  to  submit  to  the  electors  of  the  scliool  district  at  the  eity  of 
llcnoinincc  the  i|iiestioii  of  bondins  the  district  for  i|i4i).linil  to  linild  a 

new  IliBh  school.     It  wa.s  carried  ami  resulted  in  th mstrurtion  of 

one  of  the  finest  IIIbIi  sidiools  in  the  state  at  tlnit  time.  Schoiils  opened 
in  the  new  bnilding  -lannary  7.  i^ll.'i.  with  fifty-one  teachers." 

A  iV(a'nt  school  report  records  the  names  of  cifizims.  formerly 
members  of  the  School  lioai-d  since  the  orsaiiiKation  of  the  eity.  as 
follows:  S.  -M.  (Stephenson.  A.  Spies,  .los.  .Inttiier.  William  SoineiTillc. 
,1  II.  Walton,  It.  T.  Piiillips.  ,^  L.  Sawy.T.  W.  II.  I'liiHips.  Mis.  C  »■ 
lioswell.  S.  A.  Cilibs.  .loscph  Fhisbciia.  li.Moii  S.  Waite.  W.  R.  Hicks  and 
Kiiwaril  Daniell. 

.\t  the  present  time  the  schools  of  the  eity  and  eonnty  arc  in  a  tliin- 
inu  condition  and  tlie  people  are  alert  to  the  ini|i(irtance  of  kecjnnK 
thcia  abreast  the  times.  In  the  eity,  in  nine  bnildings  there  is  seating 
eapacitv  for  2..Wil)  impils  as  follows;  l.iherty  school,  seatius  'f  »'■'*>' 
mil:  Roosevelt  aebool.  seating  eapacitv  360:  State  street  sclnxil.  1411; 
Spies  avemie  sehool,  270:  Central  II.  S.  school,  seating  capacity  .i4.i 
(not  inelnding  recitation  roiniis) :  Bosivoll  seliool.  seating  capacity  M> ; 
Lincoln  scliooj.  seating  capacity  StiO;  North  IiroRd»-ay  siiliool,  seating 
eapacitv  1811;  and  Xorth  State  school,  seating  caiiacify  45. 

Theseh(«ila  of  the  eity  are  managed  liy  a  board  of  live  frtmtees,  elected 
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by  the  people,  those  now  (1911)  serving  being  as  follows:  G.  A.  Ulest'li, 
president ;  D.  M.  Wileox.  secretary ;  H.  Tidenian,  treasurer ;  Chas.  Spies 
and  M.  J.  Doyle. 

Special  instructors  are  employed  for  writing,  music,  drawing,  sewing 
and  manual  training,  for  the  last  of  which  a  finely  equipped  department 
is  maintained.  The  High  school  is  accredited  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
Northwestern  Association,  and  to  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  "Wis- 
consin, and  to  Wellesley  College. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  the 
county  commissioner  of  schools,  Jesse  Hubbard,  whose  repeated  re- 
election for  many  years  past  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  satisfactory 
work.  Menominee  eountj'  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  inaugurate  the  plan 
of  transporting  children  to  school  who  reside  in  various  remote  sections ; 
pupils  are  now  carried  from  three  different  neighborhoods  to  the  nearby 
village  schools.  The  system  is  gaining  in  popularity  because,  in  sparsely 
settled  districts,  it  is  cheaper  and  affords  better  education  than  to 
maintain  in  the  district  a  small  school. 

Within  the  county  there  are  four  townships  that  are  divided  into 
primary  districts.  Cedarville  has  eight  districts,  with  nine  teachers; 
Ingallston,  eight  districts,  with  eight  teachers;  Menominee  township, 
nine  districts,  with  nine  teachers;  and  Nadeau  township,  ten  districts, 
with  seventeen  teachers.  In  six  townships  of  the  county  the  unit  District 
system  has  been  adopted;  bringing  all  the  schools  of  the  township  under 
a  Township  school  board  of  five  members.  Harris  township  has  nine 
schools,  with  eleven  teachers;  Holmes  township,  eight  schools  and  eight 
teachers ;  Mellen  township,  five  schools  and  six  teachers ;  Meyer  town- 
ship, four  schools  and  eight  teachers;  Spalding  township,  nine  schools 
and  si.xteen  teachers ;  Stephenson  township,  eighteen  schools  and  twenty- 
five  teachers  (this  includes  tlie  new  Township  of  Lake  organized  the 
present  year). 

In  all  the  schools  of  the  county  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  followed.  The  rural  schools  are  all 
graded,  each  having  eight  grades  or  years  of  school  work  prescribed. 
These  schools  arc  graded  up  to,  and  their  graduates  may  enter  the  County 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  smaller  villages 
have  ten  prades,  or  years  of  study;  the  larger  villages  have  at  present 
eleven  grades  and  soon  hope  to  have  twelve,  oi-  a  regular  High  school 
course.  The  graduates  of  the  village  schools  who  wish  to  teach  enter 
the  County  Normal  Training  Class.  The  pupils  from  the  rural  and 
village  schools,  moving  into  the  cities,  enter  the  grade  corresponding  to 
the  one  they  were  in  at  their  home  school.  Three  classes  have  graduate*! 
from  the  County  Normal  Training  School  and  are  now  teaching  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  county.  There  are  forty-six  of  these  now  teaching 
in  the  county.  In  two  or  three  years  a  corps  of  tniined  teachers  will 
have  been  thiis  organized  for  the  rural  schools. 
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Cor.vTY  A«RicuLTURVL  Scnooi- 

Tlie  JIwioiiHuee  County  HchiiuJ  of  Agnciiltiiiv  and  Douit'stu'  E(-oij- 
omy  was  established  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1907,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  a  board  consisting  of  five  members,  of  wliieli  the 
county  scliool  eoinmissioner  is  ex-offieu).  a  inenibec,  and  the  other  four 
members  are  a|)pointed  by  the  County  lioard  of  Supervisors, 

Jlenoniinee  county  was  the  first  in  Michigan  tJ  ^tablish  a  county 
school  of  agriculture,  and  in  so  doin^  tlu  peopk  acted  upon  a  iLalizatiou 
of  tlie  necessilies  of  the  locality,  and  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  to  be- 
come the  imi>ortant  industry  of  tin  counts  The  mm  of  the  institution 
is  to  furnish  its  young  men  and  young  w  mun  a  thorough  practical  and 
scientific  course  in  the  work  pertaimng  to  the  funis  and  the  faim  homes. 
The  school  aims  to  furnish  an  opportunit\  to  those  bo\s  and  girls  who 
are  imahle  t«  leave  home  to  attend  a  e  lleg(  for  a  long  number  of  years, 
either  because  of  limited  means  or  because  oi  want  of  propei  entrance 
qualification.  It  aims  to  train  its  loung  men  and  voung  wimen  for 
useful  citizenship  in  all  that  tends  tf  broaden  their  intellects  ind  their 
interest  for  a  successful  farm  life. 

In  the  practical  work  on  the  agricultural  sihool  farm  the  school 
aims  to  determine  what  crops  will  do  best  under  local  conditions  of 
soil,  moisture  and  climate;  to  evolve  Aariet\  oi  varieties  of  grain  grasses, 
root  crops,  corn.  «uch  as  will  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  local 
needs,  b,v  systematic  methods  of  selection  and  plant  breeding;  to  assist 
farmers  in  working  out  the  many  puzzling  problems  that  the  farmer 
meets  with  in  his  work  during  the  year.  It  aims  to  give  advice  and  to 
furnish  up-to-date  ideas  and  ideals  to  its  farmers,  so  that  they  may 
do  the  work  on  their  farm  more  advantageously  and  more  profitably. 
The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each, 
beginning  Monday.  September  19,  1910,  and  ending  Friday,  June  9, 
1911. 

The  school  now  owns  105  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  55  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  The  remainder  is  in  pasture  and  a  beautiful  park. 
About  three  acres  of  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
experimental  crops,  and  the  balance  to  field  plots. 

The  buildings  are  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful,  and,  with  their  ap- 
proximate cost  and   equipment,  are   as  follows: 

Purchase  of  site.  i|il2.500. 

School  and  equipment,  $22,100. 

Students'  Home.  $10,200. 

Superintendent's  residence.  $4,100. 

Janitor's  residenci.'.  $1,900. 

Stock  and  implements.  $1,100. 

The  board  at  present  is  as  follows;  John  Hones,  president;  Jesse 
Hubbard,  secretary;  Ira  Carley,  Dr.  George  W,  Earle  and  George  W. 
McCormick,  The  school  faculty  is  as  follows;  J.  W.  AVo.ita,  Agricul- 
tural;  'W.    IT,    Mcintosh,   Manual   Training:   Gladys   Jayne,   Domestic 
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Economy;  Anna  Schroeiler,  Academic   Subjects;   C.  J.  "Wudlner,  Milk 
and  Meat  Inspector.. 

AGEI  CULTURE 

That  Meiioiriintre  county  is  destined  to  become  an  ini]>ortant  agricul- 
tural community  is  evidence  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  in  none  more 
strikingly  than  by  the  construction  and  equipment  of  its  Agricultural 
School  and  the  patronage  accorded  it  by  the  tax  payers  and  the  young 
people  of  the  farms.  Other  evidence  is  found  in  the  maunnoth  canning 
factory  of  the  Michigan  Refining  and  Preserving  Cojnpany,  in  the  city 
of  Menominco;  but  best  of  all  evidence  is  that  produced  by  the  farms 
themselves.  Throughout  the  entire  county  there  is  scarcely  a  railway 
station  or  hamlet  of  any  size  that  is  not  surrounded  by  areas  of  the 
best  of  farming  lands,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  last  a  great  many 
acres  of  tilled  land  and  many  general  improvements  in  the  agricultural 
line. 

Fanning  begun  in  Jlenoniinee  county  in  a  very  small  way,  with  the 
first  white  settlers,  and  before  their  coming  the  Indians  had  raised  corn 
and  s(|uashes.  As  has  been  said,  the  first  farm  starteil  in  the  county  was 
at  the  trading  post  of  John  G.  Kittson,  in  the  Wausaukee  bend  of  the 
Menominee  river  about  thirty  miles  above  the  village  of  Menominee. 
Jlention  has  also  been  made  that  in  the  fifties  a  farming  settlement  was 
started  at  Birch  Creek  about  six  miles  north  of  the  village. 

As  the  great  lumber  companies  pushed  their  logging  operations 
farther  up  stream,  they  began  establishing  farius  which  they  used  for 
their  own  purposes,  hn't  primtipally  for  furnishing  pasture  through  the 
summer  season  for  the  cattle  and  horses  used  in  winter.  Gradually  the 
farms  were  increased,  so  that  hay  and  root  crops  were  raised,  and  other 
farms  wci-e  started;  and  it  dawne<l  upon  the  people  that  wlien  they 
should  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  lumber  interests,  and  the 
lands  should  be  cleared  from  tlie  ileep  shade  of  the  forests,  agriculture 
would  be  the  predominating  industry  of  the  locality'. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  farms  and  farmers  have  gradually  de- 
veloped, until  now  Jlenominee  county  is  possciwed  of  some  of  tlie  best 
farms  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  wonderful  farms  of  C.  I.  Cook  are 
a  revelation  as  to  what  can  be  done  with  the  soil  and  climate  which 
this  countv  affords.  These  mammoth  farms  aggregate  in  cleared  land 
approximately  three  thousand  acres,  and  are  producing  not  only  high- 
grade  stock,  'including  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  hut  grains  and 
vegetables  of  many  kinds,  and  apples  that  have  few  superiors. 

There  are  many  fai-ms  in  the  county  capable  of  doing  one  or  more  of 
the  things  as  well  as  it  is  done  on  these  two  properties,  but  mention  is 
made  of  these  because  here,  concentrated  under  skilled  management,  arc 
illustrations  of  the  productiveness  of  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  m 
many  and  varied  crops.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  sweetcorn  are  annually 
raised  by  Mr.  Cook  and  the  product  is  used  in  the  canning  factor.v. 
Last  vear  three  and  a  half  acres  of  musk-melons  produced  over  i^n.OOO. 
and  oiie-half  an  acre  of  cauliflower  over  $500.     Celery,  cabbage  and 
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Beriinida  oniins  are  likewise  productive.  Grains,  including  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  rye.  are  taking  their  proper  places  as  rotation  crops,  while 
dent  field  torn,  which  never  used  to  be  considered  here,  has  become  so 
acclimated  that  it  is  being  quite  generally  raised.  Apple  orchards  are 
producing  so  abundantly  of  choice  fruits  that  large  orchards  of  young 
trees  are  being  planted.  On  the  Cook  farms  mentioned,  which  already 
have  large  orchards,  four  thousand  young  apple  trees  were  planted  this 
Season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  county  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand trees  are  newly  planted. 

As  to  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  truck  farming,  we  produce,  from 
the  records  of  the  canning  factory  mentioned,  figures  showing  actual  re- 
sults in  cash  realized  in  1910  by  numerous  farmers,  as  follows: 

Name  of  Farm        Acreaue  and  Crop.s  Value  [N  Gash  Paid 

Bi-oadway  Farm 

5  acres  cucumbers    $    (J15.57 

•S  acres  string  beans   297.89 

7  acres  wax  beans   316,31 

6  acres  tomatoes    I,0ft0.54     .$2,320.31 

Wni.  Cordes 

2  acres  cucumbers    106.08 

'i       acres  string  beans    402.51  528.59 

Herman  H etcher 

3  acres  encumbers    343.83 

114  acres  string  beans    116.78 

1       acre    tomatoes 113.25  573.86 

Victor  Hetcber 

1       acre  ciiciiiubers    150,90 

V2  acre  wax  beans   119,50 

1       acre  tomatoes    89.00  359.40 

Han.s  Larson 

1       acre     cucumbers    103.11 

1       acre    string  beans    214.00 

]       acre    wax  beans  99.24 

5       acres  tomatoes    381 .8.")  798.20 

Jens  Pcdcrson 

1       acre     cucumbers    109. .54 

1/2  acre    string  beans   46,98  156.52 

Jim  Schepeck 

iy^  acres  cucumbers    205.11 

1       acre  string  bean.^f    1 62.79 

Y2  acre  wax  beans   102.4^ 

1       acre  tomatoes    228.1 5  698.53 
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Prank  Walacder 

ly^  acres  eucumbers $242.38 

i/o  acre    string  beans 123.41 

1       acre    wax  beans  9fi,87 

1  acre    tomatoes    321.10        $783.76 

Chas.  "Wilson 

2  acres  cucumbers   207.02 

1  acre    string  beans   158.11 

1/2  acre    wax  beans 69.87 

2  acres  tomatoes 264.50         699.50 

Peter  Ziiiinier 

1  acre    cucumbers   93.55 

2  acres  string  beans   295.19 

1       acre    wax  beans   129.22 

1       acre    tomatoes 124.3o  642.31 

Hans  Jensen 

1       acre    cucumbers   71.03 

1  acre    string  beans   82.23 

1/2  acre    tomatoes    31.72  185.03 

L.  D.  Eastman 

2  acres  cucumbers    146.41 

2       acres  string  beans   126.01 

2"!^  acres  tomatoes 187.54 

%  acre    wax  beans  105.85         565.81 

Joseph  Wozniak 

14  3cre    eucumbers   20.67 

Y2  acre    string  beans 105.74         126.41 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  chapter  are  from  actual  photo- 
graphs and  show  what  Menominee  county,  as  a  beginning,  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  agriculture.  TVliat  is  said  above  in  regard  to  the  Sugar  Beet 
factory  need  not  be  here  repeateij,  but  it  belongs  in  reality  to  the  agricul- 
tural history,  for  $540,000  in  cash  paid  to  the  farmers  within  reach  of 
this  factory  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  the  single  item  of  sugar-beets, 
is  a  nice  annual  dividend. 

What  is  being  done  has  not  been  all  the  work  of  accident,  but  there 
have  been  pushers  at  the  wheel.  The  Menominee  Abstract  and  Land  As- 
sociation have  been  singing  the  praises  of  Menominee  county  soil  and 
climate  for  years,  and  now  the  song  is  being  appreciated.  The  Sugar 
Company  has  conducted  a  campaign  of  education,  and  our  progressive 
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farmers  have  been  giving  object  lessons,  all  of  which  have  had  their  part 
in  the  good  work.  The  promiaeut  and  progressive  farms  of  the  county 
are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  chapter  to 
mention  them  separately.  We  have  mentioned  several  as  illustrative, 
and  must  rest  our  case  here,  both  as  regards  Menominee  County  and 
the  general  history  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
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